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INTERIM REPORT 


To 


THIS KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


May It Please Your Majesty, 

We, tlic Commissioners appointed to examine and repoit on the pi esent 
conditions of agricultural and rural economy in British Judin, and to 
make recommendations for the improvement of agriculture and to 
promote the welfare and prosperity of the rural population ; m particular, 
to investigate: — (a) the measures now being taken for the promotion 
of agricultural and veterinary research, experiment, demonstration and 
education, for the compilation of agricultural statistics, for the intiodue- 
tion of new and better crops and for improvement in agricultural pi notice, 
dairy farming and Iho breeding of stock ; ( b ) the existing methods of 
transport and marketing of agricultural piodncc and stock; (o) the 
methods by which agricultural operations are financed and credit afforded 
to agriculturists ; (d) the main factors affecting rural prosperity and the 
welfare of the agricultural population ; and to make recommendations ; 
availing ourselves of Your Majesty's permission to report our proceedings 
from time toJimc, desire to submit to Your Majesty the minutes of the 
evidence which wo have taken in respect of Bihar and Orissa on the 
subject of our Inquiry. 

All of which wo most humbly submit for Your Majesty’s most gracious 
consideration. 

(Signed) LINLITHGOW, 

Chairman. 

( „ ) II. S. LAWKKNOE. 

( „ ) T. 11. MIDDLETON. 

( „ ) J. MacTvKKNA. 

{ „ ) if. CALVERT. 

( „ ) GAJAPATI NAPA YANA DEO. 

( „ ) N.GANGULEE. 

( „ ) L.K.HYDE1L 

( „ ) Ii.&KAMAT. 

(Signed) J. A. Madak, 

( „ ) F. W. IT. Smith, 

Joint SeoroUiries. 

<. 1 

2 Mi . January 1928, 
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TERMS OF REFERENCE 

Generally, 

To examine and report on tlio present conditions of agriculture and 
rural economy in British India and to make recommendations for the 
improvement of agriculture and the promotion of the welfare and 
prosperity of the rural population ; 

In particular to investigate — 

(a) the measures now being taken for the promotion of agricultural 
and veterinary reseaich, experiment, demonstration and educa- 
tion, for the compilation of agricultural statistics, for the intro- 
duction of new and better crops and for impiovement m agricul- 
tural practice, dairy farming and the ‘breeding of stock ; 

(b) the existing methods of transport and marketing of agricultuial 

produce and stock ; 

(c) the methods by which agricultural opeiations are financed and 

credit afforded to agriculturists ; 

(d) the main factors affecting rural prosperity and the welfaic of tho 
agricultural population ; 

and to make recommendations. 

It will not be within tho scope of the Commission’s duties to make 
recommendations regarding the existing system of landowner ship and 
tenancy or of the assessment of land revenue and irrigation charges, or 
the existing division of functions between the Government of India and 
the local Governments. But the Commission bhall be at libei ty to suggest 
means whereby the activities of the Governments in India may best be 
oo-ordinated and to indicate directions in which the Government of 
Indio may usefully supplement, the activities of local Governments. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 
Past I 

Question. 

1. Research. 

2. Agricultural Education. 

3. Demonstration and Propaganda. 

4. Administration. 

5. Finance. 

6. Agricultural Indebtedness. 

7. Fragmentation of Holdings. 

Past II 

8. Irrigation. 

9. Soils. 

10. Fertilisers. 

11. Crops. 

12. Cultivation. 

13. Crop Protection. 

14. Implements. 

Past III 

IB. Veterinary. 

16. Animal Husbandry. 

PABTlV 

17. Agricultural Industries. 

18. Agricultural Labour. 

19. Forests. 

20. Marketing. 

21. Tariffs and Sea Freights. 

22. Co-operation. 

23. General Education. 

24. Attracting Capital. 

25. "Welfare of Rural Population. 

26. Statistics. 



QUESTIONNAIRE 
Part 1 

1. Research. 

(а) Have yon suggestions to advance for the better organisation, 
administration and financing of — 

(i) All research affecting the welfare of the agriculturist, including 
research into the scientific value of the indigenous theory and 
traditional methods of agriculture, 

(if) Veterinary research 1 

(б) If in cases known to you progress is not being made because of the 

want of skilled workers, or field or laboratory facilities for study or by 
reason of any otlier handicaps, please give particulars. [Suggestions 
of a general kind should be made under (a) ; answers under this heading 
should relate to specific subjects. The purpose is to secure a list of 
the problems met with by scientific invcstigatois in the course of their 
work which arc being held over because of lack of resources or deficient 
organisation.] « 

(c) Can you suggest any particular subject for research not at present 
being investigated to which attention might usefully be turned ? 

2. Agricultural Education. 

With reference to any form of agricultural education of which you may 
iiavc experience, please state your views on the following : — 

(f) Is the supply of teachers and institutions sufficient ? 

(n) Is there an urgent need for extension of teaching facilities in any 
district or districts known to you personally ? 

(in) Should teachers in rural areas be drawn from the agricultural 
classes ? 

(iv) Are the attendances at existing institutions ns numerous ns you 
/would expect in present circumstances ; if not, state reasons. 
Can you suggest measures likely to stimulate the demand for 
instruction ? 

(v) What are the main incentives which induce lads to study 
agriculture 1 

(vi) Arc pupils mainly drawn from the agricultural classes ? 

(vii) Are there any modifications in existing courses of study which 
appear to be called for ; if so, what aro they ? 

(viii) What are your views upon (a) nature study ; (6) school plots ; 
(c) school farms ? 

(«c) What are the careers of the majority of students who ha\u 
studied agriculture ? 

{») How can agriculture bo made attractive to middle class youths ? 

(xi) Are there recent movements for improving the technical 
knowledge of student* who have studied agriculture? 
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(xii) How can adult education in rural tracts be popularised ? 

(xiii) In suggesting any scheme for better educational facilities in 
rural areas, please give your views for (a) its administration 
and (b) its finance. 

3. Demonstration and Propaganda. 

(а) What are the measures which in your view have been successful in 
influencing and improving the practice of cultivators ? 

(б) Can you make suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of field 
demonstrations ? 

(c) Can you suggest methods whereby cultivators may be induced to 
adopt expert advice ? 

(d) If you arc aware of any striking instances of the success or the 
failure of demonstration and propaganda work, please give particulars 
and indicate the reasons for success or for failure. 

4. Administration. 

(а) Do you wish to suggest means towards the better co-ordination 
of the activities of the Governments in India or to indicate directions 
in which the Government of India may usefully supplement the activities 
of the local Governments ? 

(б) Is it your opinion that the expert scientific knowledge required „ 
in the development of agriculture in the different Provinces could be 
supplied to a greater extent than is the caso at present, by increasing 
the scientific staff of the Government of India ? If so, indicate the types 
of work which would benefit by pooling the services of experts, and 
suggest how that work should be controlled. 

(c) Are you satisfied from the agricultural standpoint with the services 
afforded by — 

(i) The Agricultural and Veterinary Services, 

(ii) Eailways and steamers, 

(tit) Eoads, 

(iv) Meteorological Department, 

(u) Posts, and 

(vi) Telegraphs, including wireless 1 
If not, please indicate directions in which you think these Services 
might be improved or extended. 

5. Pinance. 

(а) "What are your views as to the steps that should be taken for the 
better financing of agricultural operations and for the provision of short 
and long-term credit to cultivators 1 

(б) Do you wish to suggest means whereby cultivators may be induced 
to make fuller use of the Government system of taccavi i 

6. Agricultural Indebtedness. 

(a) What in your opinion are : — 

(i) the main causes of borrowing, 

(ft) the sources of credit, and 

(m) tho reasons preventing repayment. 
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, (b) What measures iu your opinion are necessary for lightening agri- 

culture’s burden of del>t ? For example, should special measures ho taken 
to deal with rural insolvency, to enforce the application of the Usurious 
Loans Act, or to facilitate the redemption of mortgages ? 

(c) Should measures be taken to restrict or control the credit of 
cultivators such as limiting the right of mortgage and sale ? Should 
non-tenninablo mortgages bo prohibited ? 

7. Fragmentation of Holdings. 

(а) Do you wish to suggest means for reducing the loss in agricultural 
efficiency attendant upon the excessive subdivision of holdings ? 

(б) "What are the obstacles in the way of consolidation and how can 
they be overcome ? 

(c) Do you consider legislation to be necessary to deal with minors, 
widows with life interest, persons legally incapable, alionation and 
dissentients, and to keep disputes out of the courts ? 

Part II 

8. Irrigation. 

(a) Name any district or districts in which you advocate the adoption 
of new irrigation schemes, or suggest extensions or improvements in the 
existing systems or methods of irrigation by — 

(f) Perennial and non-perennial canals, 

(it) Tanks and pondB, 

(in) Wells. 

What are the obstacles in your district or Province to the extension of 
irrigation by each of the above methods ? 

(b) Are you satisfied with the existing methods of distributing canal 
water to cultivators ? Describe the methods that have been employed 
to prevent wastage of water by evaporation and by absorption in the 
soil. What form of outlet for distribution to cultivators at tlio tail 
end do you regard as the most equitable aud economical 1 Have these 
methods and devices been successful, or do you wish to suggest improve- 
ments 1 

{ N.B . — Irrigation charges are not within the terms of reference of the 
Commission, and should not be commented upon.) 

9. Soils. 

(а) Have you suggestions to make — 

* (i) for the improvement of soils, whether by drainage or other meanB, 

’ not dealt with under other headings in this questionnaire. 

(«) for the reclamation of Alknli (Usar) or other uncultivable land, 

(tti) for the prevention of the erosion of the hurfacc soil by flood 
water ? 

(б) Can you give instances of soilB known to you which, within yo\ur 
recollection, have — 

(i) undergone marked improvement, 

(it) suffered marked deterioration f 

If.so, please give full particulars. 

Mo y 318 — b 
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(c) What measures should Government take to encourage the reclama- 
tion of areas of cultivable land which have gone out of cultivation 1 

10. Feriiliscrs. 

(а) In your opinion, could greater use be profitably made of natural 
manures or artificial fertilisers 1 If so, please indicate the directions 
in which you think improvement possible. 

(б) Can you suggest measures to prevent the fraudulent adulteration 
of fertilisers 1 

(c) What methods would you employ to popularise new and improved 
fertilisers ? 

(d) Mention any localities known to you in which a considerable 
increase in the use of manures has recently taken place. 

(e) Has effect of manuring with phosphates, nitrates, sulphate of 
ammonia, and potash manures been sufficiently investigated 1 If so, 
what is the result of such investigation 1 

(f) What methods would you employ to discourage the practice of 
using cowdung as fuel 1 

11. Crops. 

(а) Please give your mews on — 

(t) the improvement of existing crops, 

(it) the introduction of new crops including fodder crops, 

(tit) the distribution of seeds, 

(in) the prevention of damage by wild animals. 

(б) Can you suggest any heavy yielding food crops in replacement of 
the present crops ? 

(c) Any successful efforts in improving crops or substituting more 
profitable cops wliich have come under your own observation should be 
mentioned. 

12. Cultivation. 

Can yon suggest improvements in — 

(i) the existing system of tillage, or 

(it) the customary rotations or mixtures of the more important crops ? 

13. Crop Protection, Internal and External. 

Please give your views on — 

(i) The efficacy and sufficiency of existing measures for protection 
of crops from external infection, pests and diseases. 

(it) The desirability of adopting internal measures against infection. 

14. Implements. 

'(a) Have you any suggestion for the improvement of existing, or the 
introduction of new, agricultural implements and machinery ? 

(6> What steps do you think may usefully be taken to hasten the 
adoption by the cultivator of improved implements ? 
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(c) Arc there any difficulties •which manufacturers have to contend 
with in the production of agricultural implements or their distribution 
for sale throughout the country ? If so, con you suggest means by 
which these difficulties may be removed ? 

Part III 

15. Veterinary. 

(a) Should the Civil Veterinary Department be under the Director of 
Agriculture or should it ho independent ? 

'(6) (i) Are dispensaries under the control of Local (District) Boards ? 
Does this system work well 1 

(ii) Is the need for expansion being adequately met 1 
(Hi) Would you advocate the transfer of control to Provincial 
authority ? 

(c) (i) Do agriculturists make full use of the veterinary dispensaries ? 
If not, can you suggest improvements to remedy this 1 

(ii) Is full use made of touring dispensaries ? 

(d) What are the obstacles met with in dealing with contagious diseases ? 
Do you advocate legislation dealing with notification, segregation, 
disposal of diseased carcases, compulsory inoculation of contacts and 
prohibition of the movement of animals exposed to infection ? Failing 
legislation, can you suggest other means of improving existing conditions ? 

(c) Is there any difficulty in securing sufficient scrum to meet the 
demand ? 

( / ) What are the obstacles in the way of popularising preventive 
inoculation ? Is any fee charged, and, if 6o, does this act ns a deterrent ? 

(g) Do you consider that the provision of further facilities for research 
into animal disease is desirable 1 

If so, do you advocate that such further facilities should take *the 
form of — 

(t) an extension of the Muktesar Institute, or 

(ii) the setting up, or extension of, Provincial Veterinary Research 
Institutions ? 

•* 

(ft) Do you recommend that special investigations should be conducted 
by— 

(i) officers of the Muktesar Institute, or 

(ii) research officers in the Provinces ? 

(i) Do you recommend the appointment of a Superior Veterinary 
Officer with the Government of India ? What advantages do you expect 
would result from such au appointment ? 

16. Animal Husbandry. 

(a) Do you wish to make suggestions for— 

(i) improving the breeds of livestock, 

(it) the betterment of the dairying industry, 

(Hi) improving existing practice in animal husbandry 



(b) Comment on the following ns causes of injury to cattle in your 
district — 

(i) Overstocking of common pastures, 

(») Absence of enolosed pastures, such ns grass borders in tilled 
fields, 

(in) Insufficiency of dry fodder such as the straw of cereals or the 
stems and leaves of pulses, 

(it)) Absence of green fodders in dry seasons, 

(t>) Absence of mineral constituents in fodder and feeding stuffs. 

(c) Please mention the months of the year in which fodder shortage 
iB most marked in your district. For how many weeks does scarcity 
of fodder usually exist 1 After this period of scarcity ends how many 
weeks elapse before young growing cattle begin to thrive ? 

(d) Can you suggest any practicable methods of improving or supple- 
menting the fodder supply that would bo applicable to your district ? 

(e) How can landowners be induced to take a keener practical interest 
in these matters ? 


Paht IV 

17. Agricultural Industries. 

(a) Can you give any estimate of the number of days of work done by 
an average cultivator on his holding during the year ? What docs he 
do in the slack season 1 

(b) Can you suggest means for encouraging the adoption of subsidiary 
industries ? Can you suggest any new subsidiary industries to occupy 
the Bparo time of the family which could be established with Government 
aid ? 

(c) What are the obstacles in the way of expansion of such industries 
as .beekeeping, poultry rearing, fruit growing, sericulture, pisciculture, 
lac culture, rope making, basket xnnldng, etc. ? 

(d) Do you think that Government should do more to establish 
industries connected with the preparation of agricultural produce for 
consumption, such as oil pressing, sugar making, cotton ginning, rice 
hulling, utilisation of wheat straw for card-board, utilisation of cotton 
seed for felt, fodder, oil and fuel, utilisation of rice straw for paper, etc. ? 

(c) Could subsidiary employment bo found by encouraging industrial 
concerns to move to rural areas ? Can you suggest methods ? 

(f) Do you recommend a more intensive study of each rural industry 
in its technical, commercial and financial aspects, with a view to, among 
other things, introduction of improved tools and appliances ? 

' (g) Can you suggest any other measures which might lead to greater 
rural employment ? 

(h) Can you suggest means whereby the people could be induced to 
devote their spare time to improving the health conditions of their own 
environment ? 
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18. Agricultural Labour. 

(а) Wliat measures, if any, should ho taken to attract agricultural 
t labour from areas in which there is a surplus to — 

(i) areas under cultivation in which there is a shortage of Buch labour ? 
and 

(tt) areas in which large tracts of cultivable land remain uncultivated 1 

Please distinguish between suggestions designed to relievo seasonal 
unemployment and proposals for the permanent migration of agricultural 
population. 

(б) If there is any shortage of agricultural labour in your Province, 
what are the causes thereof and how could they he removed ? 

(c) Can you suggest measures designed to facilitate the occupation 
and development, by surplus agricultural labour, of areas not at present 
under cultivation ? 

19. Forests. 

(a) Do you consider that forest lands as such are at present being put 
to their fullest use for agricultural purposes ? For instance, arc grazing 
facilities granted to the extent compatible with the proper preservation 
of forest areas ? If not, state the changes or developments in current 
practice which you consider advisable. 

(b) Can you suggest means whereby the supply of firewood and fodder 
in rural areas may be increased ? 

(c) Has deterioration of forests led to soil erosion ? What remedies 
would you suggest for erosion and damage from fioodB ? 

(d) Can you indicate any methods by which supply of moisture in the 
soil, the rainfall and supply of canal water can bo increased and regulated 
by afforestation or by the increased protection of forests so as to benefit 
agriculture ? Would the same methods be useful in preventing the 
destruction by erosion of agricultural land ? 

(e) Is there an opening for schemes of afforestation in the neighbourhood 
of villages 1 

(/) Are forests suffering deterioration from excessive grazing ? Is 
soil erosion being thereby facilitated 1 Suggest remedies. 

20. Marketing. 

(a) Do you consider existing market facilities to be satisfactory 1 
Please specify and criticise the markets to which you refer, and make 
suggestions for their improvement. 

(b) Arc you satisfied with the existing system of marketing and distribu- 
tion 1 If not, please indicate the produce to which you rcfcr,and describe 

' and criticise in detail the channels of marketing and distribution from 
the producer to the consumer in India (or exporter in the casts of produce 
exported overseas). State the services rendered by each intermediary 
and whether such intermediary acts in the capacity of merchant or 
commission agent, and comment upon the efficiency of these services and 
the margins upon which such intermediaries operate. Please describe 
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the method by which each transaction is financed, or in the caso o£ barter, 
by which an exchange is effected. 

(c) Do you wish to suggest steps whereby the quality, purity, grading 
or packing of agricultural produce may be improved, distinguishing where 
possible between produce destined lor — 

(i) Indian markets ? 

(«') Export markets ? 

(d) Do you think that more effective steps might be taken to place 
at the disposal of cultivators, merchants and traders information as to 
market conditions, whether Indian or overseas ; crop returns ; complaints 
as to Indian produce from wheresoever originating ; and agricultural and 
marketing news m general ? 

21. Tariffs and Sea Freights. 

Do existing (a) customs duties, both import and export, and (6) sea 
freights adversely affect the prosperity of the Indian cultivator ? If so, 
have you any recommendations to make ? 

22. Co-operation. 

(a) What steps do you think should be taken to encourage the growth 
of the co-operative movement — 

(i) by Government, 

(ii) by non-official agencies I 

(b) Have you any observations to make upon — 

(i) Credit societies ; 

(ii) Purchase societies ; 

(iii) Societies formed for the sale of produce or stock ; 

(io) Societies for effecting improvements — f.g, t the digging of wells 
and the construction of bunds, walls and fences, or the planting 
of hedges ; 

(v) Societies formed for the aggregation of fragmented holdinp 
v and their redistribution in plots of reasonable size ; 

(tn) Societies for the co-operative use of agricultural machin ery ; 

(wii) Societies for joint farming ; 

(iriii) Cattle breeding societies ; 

i {ix) Societies formed for any purpose connected with agriculture 

or with the betterment of village life, but not specified above ? 

(c) Where co-operative schemes for joint improvement, such as co- 
operative irrigation or co-operative fencing or a co-operative consolidation 
of holdings scheme, cannot be given effect to owing to the unwillingness 
of a small minority to join, do you think legislation should be introduced 
in order to compel such persons to join for the common benefit of all 1 

(d) Do you consider that those societies of which you have personal 
knowledge have, in the main, achieved their object ? 
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23. Genera! Education. 

(a) Do you wish to make observations upon existing systems of educa- 
tion in their bearing upon the agricultural efficiency of the people ? If 
you make suggestions, please distinguish, as far as possible, between — 

(t) Higher or collegiate, 

(it) Middle school, and 
, (tit) Elementary school education. 

(b) (i) Can you suggest any methods whereby rural education may 
improve the ability and culture of agriculturists of all grades while 
retaining their interest in the land ? 

(it) 'What is your experience of compulsory education in rural areas ? 

(tit) What is the explanation of the small proportion of boys in rural 
primary schools who pass through the fourth class ? 

24. Attracting Capital. 

(a) What steps are necessary in order to induce a larger number of 
men of capital and enterprise to take to agriculture ? 

(b) What are the factors tending to discourage owners of agricultural 
land from carrying out improvements 1 

25. Welfare of Rural Population. 

(a) Outside the subjects enumerated above, have you any suggestions 
to offer for improving hygiene in rural areas and for the -promotion of 
the general well-being and prosperity of the rural population ? 

(b) Arc yon, for instance, in favour of Government conduct ing economic 
surveys in typical villages with a view to ascertaining the economic 
position of the cultivators ? If so, what, in your opinion, should be tho 
scope and methods of such enquiries ? 

(c) If you have carried out anything in the nature of such intensive 
enquiry, pleaso state the broad conclusions which you reached. 

26. Statistics. 

(а) Do you wnsh to make suggestions for the extension or improvement 
of the existing methods of — 

(i) ascertaining areas under cultivation and crops ; 

(«) estimating the yield of agricultural produce ; 

(iii) enumerating livestock and implements ; 

(tv) collecting information on land tenure, the incidence of land 
revenue and the size of the agricultural population ; 

(v) arranging and publishing ngricultuial statistics ? 

(б) Have you any other suggestions to make under this heading 1 
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BIHAR AND ORISSA 

1. GENERAL FEATURES AND NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

The Province of Bihar and Orissa, which was formed in 1912 from the 
Patna, Tirhut, Bhagalpur, Chota Nagpur and Orissa divisions of the 
Bengal Presidency has an area of 71.552,000 acres or nearly twice 
that of England and Wales. This area, according to the census of 
1921, carried a population of 37,961,858, and some of the agricultural 
land in North Bihar carries a greatei number of people than any olhor 
agricultural area in India. Of this area, however, no less than 
18,334,720 acres are occupied by Feudatory States. 

The physical conditions of the province arc* diverse ; within the oblong 
of some 450 miles from north to south and 250 miles cast to west, 
which is the general shapo of the province, a traveller entering from the 
State of Nepal, which hounds the piovince to the north, would traverse 
the rioh alluvial plain of Bihar for the first 150 miles, crossing the Ganges 
about half way. Tins plain is succeeded by the thinly peopled areas of 
Chota Nagpur, also about 150 miles in length, which contains rioh 
doposits of coal, iron, mica and copper, the first threo of which are 
extensively worked. This tract of gneissic rocks forming high undulating 
platoacuc fringed by hills, rooks and jungle is very distinctive in appoaranco 
from the alluvial areas which lie to the north and south of it. 
Jamshedpur, whore tho Tata Iron and Steel Company, as woll as other 
companios, have their works is the great iron and steel producing centre 
of India. A third journey of nearly equal length to the first two, 
through tho Feudatory States, where the hills of Chota Nagpur sink 
towards the Mahanndi delta and the Orissa coast., would bring tho 
traveller to tho southern boundary of tho province and the Madras 
Presidency. 

There arc valuable forests in the Chota Nagpur tract and parts of 
Orissa are well wooded. Jheels or shallow sheets of water are of frequent 
occurrence throughout tho province, and in Orissa there is the extensive, 
though very shallow'. Chilka Lake [44 miles in length]. 

The rainfall increases from north to south ; in Bihar it averages 50 
inches, in Chota Nagpur 53 and in Orissa 58 inches. The most regular 
rainfall is in Chota Nagpur. Severe droughts are experienced from time 
to time in both tlie Bihar and Orissa divisions. The famine of 1866 
in the latter area was one of the worst famines of which wo have record. 
About ninety per cent of the rain throughout the province falls in the 
monsoon between Juno and October, the remaining ten per cent falling 
as light rain in December, January and February, and isolated thunder- 
storms which occur in May. During tho monsoon the littoral districts 
of Orissa are subject to floods which cause great damage. 

The warmest weather occurs in May with a moon temperature ranging 
between 85° and 94 c and a maximum day temperature of 91° to 107°. 
In some districts, the temperature rises a9 high as 115°. There is a 
decided period of cold weather throughout the province, with day 
temperatures in December and January nowhere exceeding 71° and 
d t 320— lo 
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falling at night in Bihar and Chota Nagpur to about 51° and in Orissa 
to 57°. The cold weather in Orissa is very short and less marked than 
elsewhere. Frost onours occasionally in tho Chota Nagpur plateau 
of sufficient sevority to do considerable damago to plantations of sal, 
etc., but is row clsowhcro in the province. 

In regard to tho character of tho soil, the province has two well 
dofinod typos : tho alluvial tracts, covering practically the whole of 
Bihar and tho voast fringo of Orissa, and the gnoissic tracts. Latorite 
soils arc also mot with in patches sloping upwards from the alluvium 
of Orissa towards tho interior of the province and forming patches 
overlying tho general gnoissic soils of tho Chota Nagpur plateau. Except 
in the Mahanadi delta and tho great river beds, practically all 
tho alluvium is of tho older typo which generally speaking consists of 
alternating beds of sand and clay and north of tiro Ganges frequently 
contains largo quantities of Jcanl-ar, that is nodules of cnihonatc of 
limo. From tho agricultural point of view, tho chief intorcst iB tire 
extraordinary range of differences in tho surface quality of this older 
alluvium duo partly to differences in level but partly also to gonoral 
difEoroncos in chemical and physical composition. In tho district of 
Tirhut in which tho Pusa Research Station is situated, the tcxfmo of 
tho soil and its rctonth chops of moisture is, so far as is known, unique. 
The gonoral characteristic of tho now alluvium is that it is 1 ichor in 
plant food than tho older alluvin particularly in nitrogen. Most crops 
do well on tho alluvial soils ; rico is grown extensively whenever the 
supply of water is adequate and where it is not, fruits and vegetables 
arc extensively grown with the assistance of veil irrigation; bugnicane 
docs woll on the alluvium with clay and lonrn snrfaccs ; tobacco and 
maize are crops especially suited for tho lighter loam ; and members 
of the gourd family arc extensively grown along tho sandy beds of 
tho rivers. 

In tho gnoissic area of the Chota Nagpur plateau with its extension 
into southom Bihar, the soil has been formed in situ from tho brenk down 
of tho crystalline rook composed of quartz, felspar and mica. Terracing 
has resulted in tlio formation of much valuable rice land and in tho 
depressions between the ridges a good deal of rko is grown. Other crops 
aro maize, millets, oil-seeds and pulses. 

Tho latcrito »oils, varying from a conglomerate mass of haematite 
nodules and coarso quartz panel to loose gravel and bandy clay, aro agri- 
culturally of no importance. 

Tho importance of rice as a crop has alroady been referred to and the 
plaoo which it takes among the other principal orops of tho proviicc 
is shown by tho accompanying diagram ; it is grown throughout 
tho province. Of tho cereals, maize, barley, wheat and mania (dcusine 
coracana) aro next in importance to lice in regard to the area which they 
ocoupy (which is, however, only some 5,000,000 acres as comparod with 
about 14,000,000 acros under rico). Tho maize, barley and ( wheat aro 
grown euiefly in Bihar and in the low hills in tho south and ea-t. Mat m 
is also grown in Bihar but its especial area is tho Chota Nagpur plateau 
whoro it is the next most important crop to rico. The pulses and other 



food grains occupy about 7,000,0011 acres, Oil-seeds are also important 
not only as a crop, but bocau&j half of tho Jiar vest beeps 35 oil mills going 
in the provinces throughout tbe year, 'flic balance is exported. The 
total area under oil-seeds (excluding nigor) is about 2,000,000 acres, of 
which linseed occuphs forty pei cent. Although sugarcane, juto and 
tobacco occujn r only about 700,000 acres they are, with fruits and vege- 
tables which are cultivated on some GOO, 000 acres, extremely important 
in the agricultural economy ; condimcnto, chfllks, turmeric and guigcr 
are also grown in Bilint and in the case of chillies a valuable export trade 
is done. The oil-seeds, sugarcane, tobacco, jute (practically confined to 
tho Ptirnca district) and fruits and vegetables are all grown cnit-fiy in 
Bihar and very largely in North Bilim. The major part of the cereals, 
even of rice, is similarly grown in Bihar. The overwhelming importance 
of Bihar in the agriculture of the province will thus be evideut. 
Cocoaimts and cashew nuts are important local crops in Orissa. 

A periodical census of livestock is taken. The last census was taken 
in 1925 and did not, except in regard to sheep and goats which am dealt 
with separately, show any appreciable inert ase ovor the tensus taken 
in 1920. Tho figures, excluding sheep and goats, were: 1920, 19 '7 
millions ; J92fj. 20 • fi millions. In the last census, there were 6 *9 million 
bulb and bullocks. 5*7 million cows. 2 • -1 million buffaloes and 5 ’7 
million y'oung stock, including young buffaloes. Thtie is particular 
difficulty in securing accuracy in a cattle census iu Bihar atul Orissa ow ing 
to tho continual movement of cattle down into Bengal for sale and across 
tho borders into Nopal for glazing, hut at any rale the figures of tho last 
two umsuses should be strictly comparable ns they were both taken at 
the same lime of year (January). 

In 1913. the uumberof sheep and goats was estimated at 6?. millions ; 
in 3920, the numbei had fallen to a little ovct-1 millions owing to the high 
prices obtainable during the War for meat and hides, and also to the 
scarcity prevailing iu 1919 in the breeding areas; by 392D these losses 
had been rather more than made good and sheep and goats were returned 
at 7 millions. Goats are bred throughout "Bihar and there is a constant 
demand for them from the Calcutta market. Sheep breeding is carried 
on mainly in Bihar towards Hie United Provinces side. Sheep nTe also 
kept iu Chota Nagpur. 

2. PROVINCIAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 

Tho permanent settlement of land revenue in 1793, if it is not quite 
to dominating a feature in the income derived from land revenue as fa 
the ease in Bengal, fa yot the most important factor in the provincial 
fiivmccs. The incidence per head of land Tevenuc assessment fa the 
lowest of nm* province in India, lower even than in Bengal. Owing to 
the fact that the greater part of’ihe Orissa divisor* is temporarily settled 
some power of expansion exfats as the following figures indicate : — 

1001-02 1011-12 1025-20 

Ha, (labbs) Tls. {lakhs) Us. (lakhs) 

.. 143 157 167 


Land Revenue 
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But the growing needs of the province obviously cannot be met fiom 
this souicc. Excise revenue shows a marked elasticity, Laving risen 
from 124 lakhs in 1921-22 to 197 lakhs in 1925-26 and the revenue 
derived from stamps also shows a satisfatory increase in the same period. 
Stiil, the rovenuo of the province compares very poorly with that of a 
province like Bombay, which rnises three times as much revenue from a 
population about two-tliirds that of Bihar and Orissa population. Of 
any now expenditure permitted by these somewhat meagre resources, 
the transferred side of Government, which includes the nation building 
departments of Agriculture, Education, and the Medical and Public 
Health services, takes a overwhelming proportion. Indeed, in the 
three years ending 1926-27, the proportion nveraged ninety-three 
p rcont. 
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3. REVENUE ADMINISTRATION AND LAND RECORDS. 

Eor purposes of revenue administration the province is divided into 
five divisions, Patna, Tirhut, Bhagalpur, Chota Nagpur and Orissa, 
with a commissioner at the head of each, and 2] districts in charge of a 
magistrate and collector or deputy commissioner. The unit of revenue 
administration is the district, and revenue questions wliioli cannot be 
settled finally by the officer in charge of the district go up (except in 
respect of Excise and Salt for which there is a special commissioner) 
to the Divisional Commissioner and from him, if necessary, to the 
Bonrd of Revenue, which consists of one member. The Member not 
only deals with revenue questions, but lias intrr alia the very important 
duty of managing estates under the Court of Wards Act. 

Eor the Orissa Feudatory States there is a special administrative 
officer designated the Political Agent and Commissioner, who hns special 
revenue and judicial powers. 

The main sources of provincial revenue in Bihar and Orissa are land 
revenue, excise and stamps. The main source of revenue for local self- 
government is a local ce«s on the land and on profits from mines, forests, 
etc., this is not included in the Table of Provincial Income and Expen- 
diture. * 

For the present purpose, only land revenue will be referred to. Tlio 
marked feature in tbc land revenue system of Bihar and Orissa is the 
fact that tbc rovenuo is fixed in tlie divisions of Patna, Tirhut, Bhagalpur 
and Chota Nagpur under the permanent settlement concluded by 
Lord Cornwallis in 1793. The incidence of land revenue per head of 
population (71 annas) is lower than that, of any other province in 
India— Bengal being next with 10& annas. 

The conditions of this permanent settlement (which confirmed a 
" decennial ” settlement completed in 1791— the first comprehensive 
settlement undertaken after the succession of the East India Company 
in 1765 to thoDcwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa*) wcrccmbodicd in a 
proclamation issued on 22nd March, and now known as Regulation I 
of 1793. It declared that the zamindars, independent talukdars, and 
other actual proprietors of land with whom the “ decennial ” settle- 
ment had been concluded would bo allowed to hold their estates at the 
same assessment for ever but that " no claims for remission or suspension 
of rent were to be admitted on any account and lands of proprietors 
were to be invariably sold for arrears.” Proprietors were also declared 
to havo the privilege of transferring their lands without the sanction 
of Government and partition of estates was freely allowed. 

There has been a long history of attempts on the part of Government 
to regulate equitably the relations between the zamindars and their 
tenants. The intention at tho time of the permanent settlement was to 
confer an immunity on the ryots against the enhancement of their rents 
similar to that which had been granted to the zamindars in respect of 
their assessment. But this intention was soon lost sight of and, on the 
contrary, with a view to assisting the 7amindarB to pay their own fixed 

•At that time “ Orissa ” comprised only a small (mot of country now included in the 
hUdnnpoTo district of Bengal 
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land revenue to Government, certain powers over the person and crops 
of a defaulting ryot were given to them in 1799. In 1859, legislation 
was passed with the object of giving the ryot some measure of protec- 
tion ; this failed, however, of its purpose and tlxo relations between the 
za minder and his tenant in the divisions of Patna, Tirhut and Bhagalpur 
are now regulated by the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885. The objects of 
tills Act are : (1) to give the settled ryot the same security in his holding 
as he enjoyed under the old customary law, (2) to ensure to the landlord 
a fair share of the increased value of the soil and (3) to lay down rules 
by winch all disputed questions between landlord and tenant can be 
reduced to simple issues and decided upon equitable principles. Of the 
various amendments of the Act, the most important are those effected by 
Act III of 1898 in regard to the preparation of the record of rights and 
the enhancement and reduction of rent, and by Act. I of 1907which con- 
ferred greater authority on the record of rights when duly prepared and 
published, but the principles of the Act of 1885 remain unaltered and, 
with, the amending legislation, it provides a code governing the most 
important relations between landlord and tenant. It is in force in ten 
districts of Bihar. The three districts of Angnl, Sambalpur and the 
Sanlal Parganns have special Tenancy Acts as have also, Chota Nagpur 
and the three coastal districts of Orissa. All these Acts provide for a 
record of rights. 

* It would be impossible and unprofitable within the limits of the present 
introduction to enumerate the tenures and sub-tenures intervening 
between the zamindar and the cultivating ryot which arc regulated by 
this legislation. Suffice it to say that while the majority of the bigger 
estates romain in the possession of the old zamindari families, the land- 
lords have freely used their powers of alienation not only to create sub- 
ordinate tenures but also to transfer their estates, and that a considerable 
part of the area which was permanently settled in 1793 is no longer in 
the direct possession of the descendants of the original owners. 

The temporarily settled tracts consist chiefly of territories acquired 
subsequent to the permanent settlement. Much the most important of 
them is the tract which constitutes the Orissa division but there are n 
number of estates hold direct by Government in other divisions, of 
which the Khurda, Palamau, Banki and Angul estates ore the principal 
ones. In 1925-26, 329 estates out of 118,907 were held direct by 
Government’ 1 ' and contributed thirteen per cent of the total land revenue. 
Purchases, at revenue sales have gradually extended the temporarily 
settled areas. *“ 

The Orissa Tenancy Act of 1913 replaced for the three districts of 
Cutback, Puri and Balasore, the Bengal Tenancy Act which had 
previously been in force. The object of the Act was identical with that 
of the Act it. superseded, viz,, to regulate the relations between landlord , 
and tenant. 

* Those estates dirootiy hold by Government constitute only a small fraction of the 
' total number of estates subject to periodical settlement. In Orissa alone the number 

of these estates rims into several thousands and there are sovoral hundreds scattered 
about tho permanently settled tracts of Bihar. 
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Cliota Nagpur also has a special Tenauey Act of its own (Act VI of 
1908 and subsequent amendments). Tin's Act not merely superseded the 
previous A**ts in force in Cliota Nagpur but introduced a number of 
principles adopted from the Bengal Tenancy Act and set the substantive 
law legarding the customary rights and usages of the aboriginal ryots 
ou a firm basis. It has been successful m allaying the discontent which, 
as recently as 1900, manifested itself in an armed rising and has protected 
the rights of the aboriginal population where these have been endangered 
by the passage of the estates of indigenous landholders into the hands of 
ryots often of the moneylender class. 

There is another Act peculiar to this pari of the province (The Chola 
Nagpur Encumbered States Aot VI of 1876 and subsequent amendments) 
which was enacted to protect the ancestral estates of the aboriginal 
landlords who have fallen into debt and to prevent them from being 
put up to sale. 

Baku ItrcouDs and Stmvm . 

A primary object of the framers of the permanent settlement of 1793 
was to record all rights in laud, but up to the passing of the Laud Registra- 
tion Act in 1870, the law ns to registration was not strictly enforced. The 
object of flic Act of 1870 was not to make an inquisition into titles, but 
to identify all individuals on whom might he imposed.ccrtain duties and 
obligations in virtue of their being in possession of land ns proprietors. 
Consequently ever}’ person in possession of land, -whether revenue-paying 
or revenue-free, is required to register full particulars. But such registra- 
tion docs not deal with subordinate rights and interests. For several 
years after the permanent settlement endeavours were made to maintain 
a record of these through subordinate officials but without success. At 
length, however, a procedure was devised under the Bengal Tenancy 
Act of 1885 for obtaining in a complete form a record of rights of all 
interests in the land. 1925-2G marked the completion of tlio record of 
rights for the whole of Bihar and Orissa, except for a few small isolated 
areas. The Administration Report of the province for that year observes 
that “ It is difficult to exaggerate the benefit which these, operations have 
brought to landlord and tenant alike, to soy nothing of the general public 
and the administration of the province . . . .District officers report, year 
by year, that the record is freely used. . . .” The continued vnlue of sncli 
a record is dependent on its being kept up to date by successive revisional 
operalions 

4 . THE CULTIVATOR. 

« 

Bihar and Orissa supports a population slightly laiger than the popula- 
tion of Englnnd and Wales on an area neatly twice ns large. 

The total population of Bihar and Orissa, including the Feudatory 
States, as recorded at the census of 1921 , was about 38 millions, of 
whom some four per cent only lived in towns. At this census, 81 centres of 
population were classified ns towns, hut six of < hese contained a population 
of under 5,000 and of the remainder no less than 35 have a population of 
between 5,000 and 10,000 only. The proportion of the urban to the 
rural population hop remained practically stationary since 1891 . 
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Hoff predominantly rural Bihar and Orissa is, notwithstanding the 
existence of the industrial areas in Dhanbad and Singhbhum, is well 
illustrated by comparing the percentage of the urban population 
(3 ’7) with corresponding percentages for the neighbouring provinces. 

In the Central Provinces, the percentage is 9'0, in the United Provinces 
10*6 and in Madras 12*4. There are, in fact, only four centres in Bihar 
and Orissa which can he termed cities, viz.. Patna, Gaya, Bhagalpur and 
Jamshedpur. 

The total population in 1921 showed a slight decrease over the total 
returned in the census of 1911, which is accounted for mainly by the 
terrible visitation of influenza in 1918 which was aggravated by severe ^ 
scarcity. 

The population presses heavily on the land in North Bihar, where 
the mean density rises as high as 907. 872 and 870 pel' square mile in 
the Muzaffarpur, Saran and Darbliangn districts, respectively. In 
the Patna district of South Bihar and the Cuttack district of Orissa 
also, the population is very dense, 763 and 565 per sqnnie mile. On the 
other hand; the Clvotn Nagpur plateau is thinly peopled, the mean 
density being 221 per square mile, and in the Angul district there are only 
109 persons to the square mile. These figures are for British territory 
only. The sparsity of the population in the Chota Nagpur division 
brings Bihar and Orissa as a whole down to the third place among the 
provinces, below Bengal and the United Provinces. 

Outside the towns, the people live in 104,239 villages and not in 
isolated houses on their holdings. The villages vary considerably in 
population. In Bihar, for example, where, as has been mentioned, the 
concentration of population is greater than anywhere else in India, 
14,160 villages in the Tirhut division accommodate 9,688.892 people 
or an average population of 680 for a village, whereas in Chota Nagpur 
(lie average population of a village falls to 280. Village administration 
„ varies in the different parts of the province. In the permanently settled 
tracts of Bihar there is no village organisation, the real unit being the 
family, and the landlord and his agent take little interest in the general 
welfare of the village. In the aboriginal villages of the Chota Nagpur 
plateau, in the Santal Parganas and in the government estates in Orissa, 
on the other hand, the village headman is an official of real authority 
in the village, and manages all its relations with the outside’world. In the 
Santal Parganas, this office is usually but not necessarily hereditary. But 
' whatever the organisation of the village may be, it is generally true to say 
that there is usually no sanitation. Information regarding the health 
of the population will he found in the last section of this introduction 
under Public Health and Sanitation, and information in regard to village 
roads under Communications and Markets. ” 

Holdings are small, hut exhibit a good deal of variation in gioss area. 
Thns, in the two most thickly populated districts of North Bihar, where 
the population is nearly 900 to the square mile, the average amount of 
cultivable land per household is estimated to be 5 acres, whereas in 
Chota Nagpur the average rises to Ilf acres and in Orissa is 9 acres. 

Jf, however, account is taken of thclact that double cropping is the rule 
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rather than the exception in North Bihar, that in Chota Nagpur a large, 
and in Orissa a smaller but still substantial, proportion of the holding 
is not sown every year, the net or effective holding throughout Bihar 
and Orissa is uniform at something between six and seven acres. Frag- 
mentation of these holdings is almost universal. It is worst in the Patna, 
Samn and Darbhanga districts of Bihar and in Orissa, where the average 
size of the ‘ fragments ' into which the holdings are divided is no more 
than two-fifths of an acre and it will commonly take a cultivator an hour 
merely to go the round of all the fragments which comprise his holding. 
The waste of time and labour which is the most obvious evil of fragment- 
ation is mitigated by the very general practice of combination among 
neighbouring cultivators to grow thoir crops in' comparatively large 
blocks on a basis of payment in shares of the produce. 

The actual cultivators of the land were estimated in the census of 1921 
to number nearly ten millions and of these about ono million were 
returned as having subsidiary occupations not obviously agricultural. 
These occupations include peddling, coal, iron and mica mining, weaving, 
smithery, carpentry and pottery, leather work, fishing and employ- 
ment as general labourers. 

The cultivation in the province varies greatly with the different races, 
climates and soils of the districts. The best cultivators are to be found 
in the Saran district of Bihar where the climate is good and the people 
intelligent, hardy and energetic. Pre-eminent among these are the 
I'oeris (vegetable gardeners). 

The cultivation in Chota Nagpur is, throughout, very inferior to that in 
Bihar, although there are marked differences within the division itself. 
But the soil is generally too poor, the population too sparse and the 
attraction to the industrial centres in the division too great to make 
practicable even an approximation to the close and careful cultivation 
which prevails in North Bihar. 

The cultivation in the Orissa division falls into two well marked 
divisions. In the west, in the Sambalpur district, conditions arc 
similar to'?' those in the Central Provinces. The cultivators 
are fairly prosperous, but the standard of cultivation does not 
reach so high a level as in Bihar, though it is greatly superior to the 
average cultivation in Chota Nagpur. In the east of the Orissa 
division, that is, in Orissa proper, the soil in the inland tracts is rich, 
the climate favourable and the cultivator intelligent. Excellent crops 
of rice are accordingly obtained in many parts of the district, and the 
evidence of good cultivation is seen in the ability of tins part of the 
province to sustain a large population ; in the district of Cuttack, 
the population reaches a density of 565 to the square mile. 

This brief description takes no account of certain parts of the province 
wheie special conditions pievail, such as the Santal Pargnnas and the 
district round Banehi where there are a fair number of aboriginals. The 
cultivation in these special districts varies considerably. In some parts, 
it is extremely good and in others it is little more than occasional 
cultivation of the jungle type, 
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Below the peasant cultivators come the landless labourers who 
number some 2§ millions apart from their dependants. Wages are still 
' moderate, though they have risen very considerably since the War, and 
the landless labourer is in consequence better off and more independent 
than he used to be. 

In the reports on the last settlements of the Hazaribagh and Palamau 
districts of Chota Nagpur, unfavourable comment is made on the tendency 
for those landless labourers to become permanently attached to a master. 
In return for a loan received, such men bind themselves to perform what- 
ever menial services may be required of them in lieu of paying interest on 
the loan and in consequence lose their status as free labourers. 

Seasonal migration is a striking feature in North Bihar. It begins in 
November and is at its height after the winter rice crop has been reaped in 
December; the return begins about March- April. The migrants arc 
often accompanied by their families. Crop cutting in northern Bengal is 
a special attraction for the family party, as the labour of the women and 
children is a useful asset. But trade, domestic and factory service, and 
day labouring and carting absorb many into Calcutta. Many others 
scatter all over Bengal often plying the business proper to their caste, as 
cobblers, boatmen, eartliworkers, etc. Most of the coolies at the bigger 
railway stations of western Bengal come from Bihar and Orissa. South 
Bihar shares in this periodic migration ns does also Orissa, migrants from 
these two areas going mostly to Calcutta. Chota Nagpur also sends 
largo numbers to the coa\ fields and to the tea gardens in the Duars for 
periods of from two to six months. 

Emigration of a more permanent nature takes place from all three 
divisions of the province — Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa — largely to 
the tea gardens in the Duars and in Assam. Emigration from Chota 
Nagpur to Assam is specially marked, but it is not as a rule 
permanent, men and their families going for periods of from two 
to five years. 

In the census of 1921, five per cent of the actual population of Bihar 
and Orissa, or nearly 2,000,000 were enumerated in other parts of 
India as having been born in the province. The census is taken at a 
time ot year (March) when the seasonal migrants are just beginning to 
return. The census returns do not distinguish between seasonal 
migration and the longer periods of emigration. As compared with the 
census of 1911, emigration (which includes seasonal migration) in 1921 
showed a decline in both North and South Bihar, but a very great 
increase in the case of Orissa which was doubtless a reflexion of the 
scarcity which occurred in Puri district in 1920. Emigration from the 
Chota Nagpur plateau had also greatly increased for similar reasons. 

The factors which most affect the well-being of the rural population 
of Bihnr and Orissa are, however, after all neither migration, nor access 
to industrial employment. Those employed in the iron and steel trade, 
in the 35 oil mills, the 22 tobacco factories and the 15 large sugar mills 
which the province maintains and the workers in the lac industry are an 
insignificant, fraction of the total population. Agriculture remains 
p r 330 — 2 
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tlxo sole means of livelihood for the greater part of the inhabitants of 
the province. 

Factors of real importance to the cultivator are the sources from 
which ho obtains the finance indispensable for carrying out his 
cultivation, and his ability intelligently to use that finance. At present, 
these sources of finance are the imhajan and the co-operative credit 
society. Government olso provide facilities for borrowing under the 
Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883, but little use is made of 
these facilities. No estimate of the finance annually required to carry 
on cultivation in the province has, as yet, been made, but it is certain 
that it must amount to many crores of rupees. It is, therefore, equally 
clear that land improvement loans which amount on an average to 
Rs. 40,000 a year and the annual provision of 56 lakhs (the figure for 
1925) from co-operative sources do not, between them, make any 
effective impression on the mahajan’s monopoly. 

If the spread of primary education is the essential preliminary to the 
wide extension of a sound co-operative credit system, as it is now in fact 
universally admitted to be, it is certain that education and a sound 
system of financing the growing and the harvesting of crops are both 
essential preliminaries to the improvement of marketing on any large 
scale. Unfortunately, there is still almost everything to do in spreading 
a knowledge of reading, writing and simple arithmetic among the people. 
In the census of 1921, only 12 ■ G of the men and 0’7 per cent of the women 
of twenty years of age and over were returned as literate and, although 
literacy had increased to some extent since the census of 1911*, the rate 
of increase clearly allows no hope whatever of any early general attain- 
ment of literacy. The position in regard to literacy is further dealt 
with in the section on Education below. 

5. THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 

Since the closing of the Agricultural College at Sabour in 1923, there 
has been no educational centre in Bihar and Orissa at which the research 
and experimental work of the Agricultural Department could be prose- 
cuted. The Director of Agriculture has Jus headquarters at Sabour 
where one of the five central experimental farms of the province is situat- 
ed. Here also the botanical and chemical work of the department is 
carried out under the supervision of the Director and the agricultural 
engineer is stationed. 

The general agricultural policy in the province since 1923 has been 
one of decentralisation and, for administrative purposes, the province is 
divided into four ranges, North Bihar, South Bihar, Chota Nagpur and 
OrisSa, each under a deputy director. North Bihar and South Bihar have, 
however, been found to bo too big for a single deputy director’s charge 
and the eastern sections of each of these two ranges have, therefore, 
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been placed under an assistant director responsible to tie Director. 
It is contemplated ultimately to have seven ranges and tie administra- 
tive approval of Government lias already been obtained to the establish- 
ment of a fifth range for the Santal Parganas in south-east BihaT. 

These arrangements are the outcome of the report of an agricultural 
committee in 1922 which was chiefly composed of members mf the 
Legislative Council and included the Agricultural Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India. The committee was convened in consequence of the 
attitude of the legislature towards a scheme for reorganising the depart- 
ment which included the retention of the Agricultural College at Sabour. 
the development’of farms and the establishment of a sugarcane station 
in North Bihar. 

The organisation within each range is based on a central experimental 
farm. These farms are at Sepaya (379 acres) for North Bihar, Sabour 
(190 acres) and Gaya (193 acres) for South Bihar, Ranchi (340 acres) 
for Chota Nagpur and Cuttack (150 acres) for Orissa. Of these, the 
Cuttack farm, which was started in 1904, is the oldest; the farm at Sabour 
dates from 1906, the Sepayn and Ranchi farms from 1913-14 and 
the Gaya farm from 1924. The ranges are necessarily of very consider- 
able extent. The Chota Nagpur range iB, for example, 200 miles from 
north to south and cast to west, and if the other ranges are less 
extensive, the population is far greater. An organisation confined 
to one farm could not in such circumstances distribute in an effective 
manner the results of its research work among the cultivators and the 
agricultural committee of ] 922 accordingly recommended the establish- 
ment of a small farm in each of the sixty-four sub-divisions as a centre 
for' disseminating improvements in that area. Eight such fame already 
existed at the dale of the committee’s report, viz. : Jamui and Nawadah 
in South Bihar ; Purulin, Ramgarh and Netarhat in Chota Nagpur ; 
and Sambalpur, Balasore and Khurda in Orissa. Since that date, seven 
more sub-divisional farms have been started ; Scwan and Darbhanga in 
North Bihar •, Birkamganj and Sins in South Bihar ; Cliaibasa in Chota 
Nagpur ; and Annndpur and Angul in Orissa, With fifteen sub-divisional 
farms started and three more under construction out of a programme 
for sixty-four there ib clearly much to he done. The proposed provision 
for five more farms had to bo omitted from the budget of 1927-28 owing 
' to lack of funds. The farms vary in size but, with the exception of 
Netarhat and Nawadah, all of them are under 50 acres. The area of 
the Netarhat farm is 193 acres and that of Nawadah 67 acres. 

While the organisation of the department is thus based on these farms, 
the methods of work adopted in the different ranges arc not quite uniform. 
In Bihar, whore farms arc still very few and the cultivation very close, 
experiments arc made on 1 cultivators’ fields and there is widespread 
propaganda, in which the co-operative movement takes its share, based 
on the results. In Orissa, tho five sub-clivisional farms provide a surer 
basis for demonstration on a similar scale and by similar means. In 
Chota Nagpur, where the area is large, there haB been as yet very little 
propaganda and the sub-divisional farms are only four in number ; a 
ptazb has, however, now been made with propaganda in this area, 
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The staff of tho department consists of officers of the Imperial Agri- 
cultural Sorviee, recruitment for which has now ceased, officers of the 
Provincial Agricultural Service and the Subordinate Service. There are 
five Imperial Agricultural Sendee officers, tho Director and four deputy 
directors in charge of the four ranges, and an agricultural engineer 
recruited on a temporary agreement. There are ten Provincial Sendee 
officers ; of these six are assistant directors, two of whom are in 
independent charge of the east-south and oast-north Bihar ranges 
under the Director of Agrioulturc and four work as assistants to the 
deputy directors. Of tho remaining four provincial officers, two are 
agricultural chemists, one is an assistant professor of mycology 
officiating as economic botanist and the fourth is superintendent of 
the Monghyr dairy farm. The Subordinate Service is divided into three 
grades, a small upper grade on Rs. 150 — 10 — 200, with two posts on 
Rs. 225 and one on Rs. 250 consisting of managers of the central 
farms and probationers for the Provincial Sendee, a middle grade on 
Rs. 60 — 5 — 160 and a lower grade on Rs. 30 — 2 — 60 — d — 100. Recruits 
who have passed the intermediate university standard start on Rs. 45 
and ordinary matriculates start on Rs. 35. Staff is undoubtedly tlie 
greatest difficulty at present in the way of de /eloping the activities of 
the Agricultural Department. There is now no agricultural chemist or 
economic botanist belonging to the Imperial Agricultural Sendee. 
The work of tho agricultural ohemist is now being done by the former 
a°sistant professor of chemistry and that of the economic boi nnist by the 
former assistant professor of mycology atthc Sabour College. Both these 
officers worked under tho supendsion of tho Director. All entomological 
and mycologioal problems have f o he referred to Push. The Government 
of Bihar and Orissa propose to make provision for an agricultural ch.emist 
and an economic botanist in the new Superior Provincial Service whioh 
is to replace die Imperial Agricultural Service, hut it is intended to 
continue to rely ou Pusa in the sphere of entomology and mycology. As 
regards provincial staff, the intontion at present is to recruit men 
who have taken degrees with honours in science from the universities 
and to give them a practical agricultural training at the central farms 
at Sabour, Cuttack, Ranchi and Sopaya under the deputy directors. 
A graduate who took honours in science at the University of Patna 
was recruited in this way in 1924. The subordinate staff are trained 
on tho agricultural farms, mainly at the four central farms, but training 
in agri.ulture is necessarily slow, and the work at tlio central and 
existing sub-divisional farms is being carried on under serious disabilities, 
so much so that the Director in his report for 1925-26 slated that it 
had become “ necessary to check tho expansion of the work outside 
the central and existing sub-divisional farms in order to give more 
attention to the training of tlio subordinate staff on these farms and 
to the work in progress on them.” 

The work done on crops by the Agricultural Department for tho 
cultivator may best he shown by a brief summary of the principal 
activities o! the four central farms ; 
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Sabour. — Here the crops under study ate chiefly sugarcane, potatoes 
, and vegetables. The farm is run by recruits on probation. The 
installation of two tube wells in addition to percolation wells enables 
the greater part of the farm to be irrigated. 

' Cuttack. — -Although the work of the department has been longer 
established here than elsewhere in the province, the only considerable 
success so far attained has been with paddy. The seed of two prolific 
and early yielding varieties and one prolific and lato yielding variety 
is now iu process of distribution. Ten thousand pounds of seed were 
* distributed free by co-operative societies in 1925-26 for demonstration 
purposes. Green manuring has also spread in the OriBsa delta. Of one 
important problem in the delta, viz., the crops which can best he grown 
in the cold weather on land where paddy has been destroyed by floods, 
no decisive solution has been found but the experiments with linseed 
and juar are hopeful. 

Ranchi. — Apart from cattle breeding which will be described later, 
the work on this farm and the small Bub-divisional farms linked with it 
consists ohiefly in varietal experiments with paddy and tho growing of 
groundnuts for distribution and of sugarcane on drained paddy land for 
experimental and demonstration purposes. 

Sepaya. — Apart from cattle breeding, useful work is being done in 
popularising Coimbatore cane No. 210, while tobacco growing experi- 
ments have resulted in the rapid spread of the crop in the Satan district 
where it was almost unknown before. 

The greatest success so far achieved with the introduction of an 
improved variety is not, however, connected with any one farm. It is 
the introduction of dahia paddy, which is an early and heavy yieldeT, 
and by 1924-25 had spread over about 23.000 acres in South Bhngalpur, 
South Morrglryr and tho Santal Purganas in South-East Bihar. The 
cultivation of groundnut has also been taken up on a considerable scale 
in the Patna division as the result of departmental demonstration. 

Attention is being paid in all four ranges to manuring; in particular, 
.the use of gypsum lias been introduced on a considerable scale in 
South Bihar. Experiments are also being conducted on tho farms to 
determine the value of different types of plrosphatic manure and the 
possibility of a groat demand in tbe near future for this and other lands 
, of fertilisers is foreseen as tho result of the tests already made by the 
Agricultural Department and of the organised propaganda which has 
now been' begun by sellers of artificial manures on the basis of 
these tests. 

Important experiments have also begun at the Pitmen 11 farm in 
North-East Bihar into the relative values of different varieties of jute for 
local cropping. 

Agricultural engineering. — The Agricultural Engineer has a workshop 
at Sabour which is also his headquarters. ^Research on water lifts is 

* This faun of ZOO acres ia privately onnod, by tho Tournament Taint Committee, 
but ia controlled by the department. 
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conducted there and there is so great a demand for the Rahat pumps 
(iron Persian wheels) that arrangements are being made to have them 
manufactured by private firms, as the workshop cannot meet the demand 
and it is also hoped that manufacture by private agency will enable the 
pump to be bold cheaper. Repairs to farm implements, machinery and 
boring plant are also carried out at the workshop at which, ns far as 
possible, all boiing appliances are also manufactured. Expeiiments’ 
•ue also being made with gur furnaces and cane mills. But. the main 
duty of the Agricultural Engineer is well boring. There is a considerable 
demand fiom cultivators for borings in ordinary' wells and orders for. 
tube wells with strainers aro now being received. There were in all 215 
such applications in 1925-26. The staff of the Agricultural Engineer has 
been strengthened by the appointment of an assistant engineer and three 
separate sections have been constituted for the three alluvial tracts, 
each under a supeivisor, viz., one in North and one in South Bihar and 
a third in Orissa. 

The Agricultural Engineer is also responsible for small bunds in South 
Bhagalpur division. A typical scheme is the one carried out at Koilwa 
in 1925-26 which will control 200 acres. These bunds combined with 
drainage are of especial importance in Chota Nagpur. It is, ns the Report 
of the Agricultural Department for 1925-26 remarks, “the one direction 
in which a really great advance seems possible in Chota Nagpur — the 
retention of the monsoon rainfall at a high elevation above the paddy land 
and the drainage of the lowest paddy land for sugarcane and garden crops.” 

6. LIVESTOCK WORK AND THE VETERINARY 
DEPARTMENT. 

Both oxen and buffaloes, especially the former, arc a very important 
feature of agriculture in Bihar and Orissa, as not only are they required 
in largo numbers for agricultural operations within the province hut, 
with the assistance derived from the neighbouring pastures of Nepal, 
there is a laTge annual export, to Bengal. A comparison of the census 
of 1920 until that of 1920 yields the following results: — 
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Various attempts have been made in the past, notably at the Sep ay a 
farm, to improve the breeds of cattle, but so far with little result. 
Continuity of policy has been lacking and ns the distribution of hulls and 
male buffuloes has been made on no settled plan, any good that might 
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have been efleored has been dissipated. Although dairy herds have been 
maintained at the Sabour and Ranchi farms and a third herd lias recently 
been established nx the Monghyr farm on the advice of the Agricultural 
Committee of 1922, nothing lias been done to improve draught cattle since 
the abolition of the breeding herd at Sep ay a in 1922. A cattle committee 
was appointed in 1925 to consider the state of cattle breeding in the 
province generally. The committee reported in favour of breeding a 
dual purpose animal and their recommendations that a large breeding 
- farm should he established at Patna under the Veterinary Department, 
that a breeding herd should be attached to the Cuttack farm in Orissa and 
that a herd of Murra buffaloes should bo maintained at Sepaya farm 
have all been approved. The Veterinary Department will, therefore, 
henceforward, have an interest in breeding. Hitherto, breeding opera- 
tions have been entirely conducted by the Agricultural Department, 
but the local Government are now disposed to think that livestock and 
dairying work should bo brought as far as possible under the control of 
the Veterinary Department and they have decided that the present 
Director, Civil Veterinary Department, should combine the duties of 
livestock officer with that of director. Sheep and goats are both im- 
portant. elements in the livestock of the province, numbering, aB they 
do, 1,239,000 and 5,765,000 respectively, but so far no attempt has been 
made to improve their breeds. 

The Civil Veterinary Department was separated from the Agricultural 
Department in 1920. For the purpose of administration, the whole 
province is divided into three ranges, North, Central and South. The 
, first is in charge of a deputy director, who, like the Director, is a member 
of the Imperial Veterinary Service, recruitment for which has now 
ceased. The third was also in charge of an officer of the Imperial Veteri- 
nary Service hut the vacancy which arose on hrn death has been filled by 
the appointment of an officer of the Provincial Veterinary Sendee. As 
the Director has now taken up the additional duty of livestock officer, it 
’is necessary to relieve him of the Central range which is at present under 
his direct charge and to appoint a third deputy director. At present., 
there are only three officers in the Bihar and Orissa Provincial Veterinary 
Service, two assistant directors on Rs. 250 — 50 — 750 por month and an 
officer who, after obtaining a veterinary degree in England, is now taking 
a post-graduate course at Muktesar and has been appointed temporarily 
' fox a year on a special rate of pay of Rs. 300 per month pending a 
decision as to the formation of the new Superior Provincial Service to 
take the place of the Imperial Veterinary Scrvioe. 

' Owing to the comparatively recent origin of the department and Ihc 
shortage of staff, its activities have in the past been chiefly concentrated 
on the control of contagious diseases. The charge of the new breeding 
centre at Patna and still more the decision to create a veterinary 
college, with its opportunities for prosecuting research, will greatly 
1 widen its outlook. At present, any investigation beyond the resources 
ol the three Small laboratories, ono for each rango,_lias ‘to be .referred 
to Muktesar. 



Hithorto, tho subordinate veterinary’ ofheers have been trained at the ' 
Bengal Veterinary College. Tho new college, which w ill be ut Patna, will 
be run in connection with the proposed cattle breeding and dairy farm ■ 
there. The students will thus have an opport unit y of getting an 
insight into animal husbandry and dairying which no other veterinary 
college in India provides. It is intended to start with a three years’ 
course only, in view of present financial conditions, but the advantages 
of a four years’ course and of affiliation to Patna University whioh the 
extra year will make possible will not be lost sight oi. The college 
will not supply recruits for the new Superior Provincial Veterinary' 
Service. The intention at present is to obtain these recruits from among 
students sent to England who return with a veterinary degree. 

The subordinate staff consists of 124 veterinaiy assistant surgeons, 
13 inspectors of the work of these assistants, 18 staff and reserve 
inspectors, 4 laboratory assistants and 1 cruelty inspector employed 
by the Patna Municipality. The veterinary assistant surgeons are 
on a scale of Es. 60 — 10 — 125 with oertain allowances ; three of the 
laboratory assistants receive Es. 100-125 per month and the fourth is 
on Es. 60-80 per month. The cruelty inspector is on a special scale 
of Us. 1DD per month and is appointed tempmariip for three yours in the 
first instance. 

The veterinary assistants are government servants bul work under 
tho district boards. They are paid by Government, the district boardb 
making a contribution to Government in respect of tlieir pay' (fivo-sixtbs 
in the case of the stationary and onc-lmlf in the case oi the touring 
assistants). The assistants are partly touring and partly stationary. 
The intention is to have one fixedhospital, in olinrge of an assistant in each 
sub-division and two touring assistants. As there arc 63 sub-divisions 
and only 27 stationary and 97 touring assistants, the staff is by no 
means complete, but many district boards are reported to be genuinely 
unable to do more than they do at present. But undoubtedly the 
proportion of their expenditure on veterinary matters to their total 
receipts and to their expenditure on education and medicine is dis- 
appointingly low. Thus, no district board in 1925-26 spent more than 
two per cent of its total receipts on veterinary work (including the cost of 
sera and vaccine) and no fewer than nine out of the twenty' hoards whioh 
sent in returns spent lesB than one per cent. On education, on the other 
hand, no hoard spent less than ten per cent or on medicmeless than four 
per cent of its total receipts. 

Inooulation againBt rinderpest, hffimorrhagic septicaemia, anthrax 
and black quarter are carried out. In 1926-27, the total inoculations 
were 147,731 and in the preceding year, 170,153. The marked diflcr- 
ence between the tw r o years was due to the abnormally low r incidence of 
rinderpest in 1926-27. Inoculation by the simultaneous method lias 
not 6o far been employed. In 1926-27, 3,915 m-cascs and 42,421 out- 
patients were treated in the veterinary' hospitals. In the same y'ear, 
the travelling dispensaries performed 1,119 castrations and treated 
38,821 animals fox contagious, and 69,247 animals for non-conlagious, 
diseases. 
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7. IRRIGATION. 

in 1926-27, the area irrigated from all bourccs amounted to 5,301,835 
acres, or about eighteen per cent of the total area sown. Of this area, 
no less limn 3,584,000 aeies were under rice and practically all the 
remaining acreage irrigated was under foodcrops of one kind or 
another. 

Tlie sources of irrigation are various ; 1,832,570 acres arc irrigated by 
canals nearly half of which arc privately owned, 1,591.171 acres and 
620,197 acres arc irrigated hy tanks and wells respectively and 1,257,391 
acres derive their water fioiu various sources, the chief of which is the 
impounding of flood water by temporary bunds. 

The major part of the huge area irrigated by private owned works is 
situated in the Gaya district ami in the southern portion of the Patna 
district. These irrigation works me maintained by the landlords, and, 
as a rule, the rents arc paid in kind and not in cash. This brings in a 
largo return to the landlord on the capital which he expends on irrigation. 
The tenants as a class tend to apply for a commutation of their pioduce 
rents into cash rents. This eommutntion it is within the power of 
Government to grant. But Government have to consider that the tenants 
owing to their inability to combine among themselves are. as a rla*s 
unable to keep up the irrigation works, so that general commutation 
throughout the district would result in extensive deterioration in 
cultivation. 

The government canals arc in the north and south-east of the 
province. In the north are the Son, Tribeni, Dhaka and Tour canals ; in 
the south-east arc the Orissa canals ftnd the Orissa Coast C'nnal, the 
latter being for navigation only. There i« a separate department for 
irrigation with a Secretary uho is also Chief Engineer at the head of it. 
There arc two local circles of administration- -the Son and Orissa, each in 
charge of a superintending engineei. 

The Son canals, which were opened in 1875, take off in two main 
branches from the river Son. one on the east and one on the west bank 
of the river. They irrigate an average area of 561. Ill acres on tlie 
south bank of the Ganges nr, a eapitot outlay pur acre irrigated of Its. 48. 
The interest earned averaged 5 ’89 per cent for the three veais ending 
1925-26, The Tribeni, Tc.ur mid Dliaku canals all lie to the, north of 
the Ganges and close to the Nepal boundary. The Tribeni Canal was 
completed in 1912 and irrigates 06,588 acres from the river Gandalc at 
a capital, outlay per acre irrigated of Rs. 122. The revenue earned 
averaged only O' 02 per cent on this outlay for tho fchtoo yearn ending 
1925-20. Tho Dhaka Canal was opened in 1907 and provides water 
for 14,345 acres at a capital outlay of Rs. 42 per acre irrigated and gave 
a return of 1 '01 per cent over the same period. The Tear Canal irrigates 
an average area of just, over 2,000 acres. It was originally a private 
irrigation system. Both tlie Tribeni and tho Dimka canals were 
constructed as protective works. 

Tho Orissa canals in, the soutli-en i -t date from 1865. Their main 
function is to protect portions of tho Mahnnadi delta against flooding. 
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The area protected is 662,114 acres and the cost Rs. 48 per acre. The 
average area irrigated is only 247,224 acres. For the three years ending 
3925-26, these canals returned only O' 18 per cent as interest on capital 
outlay. 

On all these canals, the cultivator is charged for water on an acreage 
basis and he can enter into a long term lease at reduced rates or pay for 
the water by the season and the crop. The details of the arrangements 
for long leases differ for the different canals, hut in no case does the lease 
cover watering for the whole year. In the case of the Orissa and Son 
canals it covers watering from June to March. Waterings required in 
April, May and part of June for such crops as sugarcane, cotton, indigo 
have to be paid for as extras. On the Orissa canals only some 260 acres 
aro not irrigated on the long lease system. Two-thirds of the acreage 
irrigated by the Son Canal and nearly one-half of the acreage irrigated 
by the Dhnlca Canal aro under tliis system. Long lenses are less popular 
on the Tribeni Canal and cover only three-tenthB of the area irrigated. 
The long lease system shows signs of falling into disfavour on the 
Son canals. 

No schemes for new canals are under consideration and, as will hav e 
been remarked, there has been no construction since 1912. Extensive 
additions could advantageously bo made to the areas irrigated in Bihar 
north of the Ganges and such works would incidentally be of service in 
drainage but there is little likelihood of development as the head waters 
of all available rivers lie within Nepal and the necessary control is, 
therefore, lacking. 

The Son and Onssa main canals are open to navigation, Including 
the Orissa Coast Canal, there are 600 miles of navigable canals in the 
province. 

Of the total area under tanks (1,691,000 acres) and wells (620,197 
acres) more than one-half in each case is located in tbo Patna division. 

Wells are a great feature in the cultivation of South Bihar. In 
this district, the rainfall is too light to admit of rice cultivation on an 
important scale but wells make it possible to grow vegetables (including 
potatoes and onions) and spices. Well irrigation is also utilised for 
sugarcane and even for wheat. It has been found that the supply 
from a percolation well can often be greatly increased by driving a 
3" tube into lower water bearing strata. There is a demand for these 
borings and an even greater demand from zamindars and others for 
tube wells proper. The engineering section of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment has recently acquired plant for making tube wells. Well irrigation 
is not as yet practised in Orissa, though a demand for tube wells is now 
arising and the Agricultural Department have posted a well boring 
supervisor to tliis area. Well irrigation is practised in Chota Nagpur but 
is unimportant. 'Where well irrigation is practised on such an extensive 
scale as it already is in the Patna and Tirhut divisions, the efficiency 
of water lift appliances becomes important and there is an increasing 
demand for iron Persian water wheels. 

Outside the Patna division, the largest area irrigated by tanks lies 
within the Chota Nagpur plateau. The future expansion of irrigation 
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in the province undoubtedly lies with small schemes and. more particularly, 
with wells, the responsibility for which rests with the Agricultural 
Department. The engineering section of that department has recently 
been reorganised and the field work distributed into three sections, 
North Bihar, South Bihar and Orissa. The iron Persian wheel is being 
adapted at Sabour to meet local requirements in the way of water lift as 
motor writer lift is not considered economical where the capacity of tho 
well is less than 12,000 gallons a day. 

River conservancy is confined to the Ganges and is devoted to keeping 
the river open for navigation during the period of low water from October 
to May. 

8. FORESTRY IN RELATION TO AGRICULTURE. 

7,61 1,743 acres arc shown in the Season and Crop Report for 1926-27 ns 
under forests. Of this area, only 2,373,533 acres arc under the manage- 
ment of. the Forest Department. The forest arena are situated chiefly 
in the Cliota Nagpur division, in the. Angul, Puri and Samhalpur 
districts of Orissa, in the Santal Pnrganas and in the Cliamparnn district 
of the Tirhut division. 

In 1925-26, grazing was provided in the forests under State manage- 
ment for — 

62,100 buffaloes, 

281,664 cows and bullocks, 

55,980 sheep and goats, 

10 camels, 

10 other animals. 

This is, of course, tho merest fraction of the total livestock of the 
province, since the total number of cattle alone in Bihar and Orissa is 
estimated at 21 millions. The value of free grazing or grazing at reduced 
lutes was, in 1925-26, Rs. 1,09,693. In the same yoar persons with rights 
in the forests took away forest produce valued at Ks. 1,60,078. Tho total 
grazing and forest concessions in 1925-20 were, therefore, valued 
at Rs. 2,59,771. 


9. GENERAL EDUCATION. 

t 

The total expenditure on education at- recognised institutions in the 
province in 1925-26 was 103 lakhs of rupees as compared with 114 lakhs 
,in 1920-21 and 63 lakhs in 1912-13. Of the expenditure in 1925-26, 
37 ‘ GO was contributed by Government, 28' 50 came from funds of the local 
hoards, 19 * 20 from fees, and 1 4 ' 70 from other sources such as endowments 
„fthd private subscriptions. Tho cost per enrolled student was Rs. 10-8-11, 
The average cost per pupil at different types of institutions is stated in 
the table of figures given below. 

In 1920, there was in Bihar and Orissa excluding tho Feudatory States 
a population of some 16,765,000 males and 17,239,000 females. Of the 
former 964,288 or 5’75 per cent and of the latter 120,091 or0‘69per cent 
were under instruction. «. • * 
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Of the male pupils about 925,600 were attending institutions recog- 
nised by the Education Department. In the following table are given 
paiticulais of the institutions foT males, scholars in attendance and cost 
per head of each pupil : — 


Kind and number of Institutions 

Number of 
pupils 

Porcentago 
at each In- 
st ltnti on 

Cost per 
pnpil 

1 Univorsity. . 



Rb. a. p. 

9 Arts Colleges 

‘3,211 

6-33 

277 16 I 

r i Professional Colleges .. .. 

887 

0-00 

402 8 6 

130 High Sohools 

35,108 

3*03 

40 4 3 

510 Middle Schools 

51,002 

5-34 

20 14 0 

27,C89*Primary Schools 

801,172 

80*00 

5 9 10 

452 Special Schools 

15.6G7 

... 

1-01 

87 7 4 


♦Includes 1,007 night school". 


The Uiuveisity of Patna, which was founded in 1917, is of the examining 
type. In Bihar and Orissa, ns elsewhere, the recommendations of the 
Calcutta University Commission of 1917 attracted widespread interest 
in educational circles. The provision of facilities for education up to the 
intermediate standard before the student proceeds to the degree stage 
has taken the form of adding in preference to that of two additional 
classes to certain high sohools and not by establishing Intermediate 
colleges. 

An important step in the education of the medical and health services 
of the province was taken in July 1925, when the Prince of Wales Medical 
College w as opened. The college teaches up to the M.B..B.S. standard and 
a Faculty of Medicine has been added to Patna University. 

The policy of Government in regard to high schools is to maintain one 
such school in each district in order to set an example to high schools 
"maintained by private agency. At present. Government have 21 such 
schools. All government schools will teach elementary science and also 
manual training. D raving is already compulsory. 

In this policy and in other plans for improving secondary education, 
the Government receive assistance from tho Board of Secondary 
Education, the chairman of which is the Director of Public Instruction. 
All educational interests, from (he university downwards, aio fully 
represented on tho board which includes n representative of female 
education. The board meets tliree times a year, 

English is taught in 283 of the 516 middle schools. Almost all the 
233 vernacular schools and most of the 283 English schools are now under 
the control of district boards and municipalities. There is a tendency 
for vernacular schools to develop into English schools. There is a distinct 
cleavage of opinion in regard to this tendency. The demand of public 
men and many experienced teachers is for education in the vernacular 
at least up to the matriculation stage, and in response to this demand 


experiments (ire being made in using the vernacular as tbe medium of 
instruction in tbe upper classes of higli schools. Parents on the other 
hand almost invariably desire their children to be taught English as 
soon as possible. 

No specific instruction in agriculture has so far been given in secondary 
schools, but an experiment is about to be tried of attaching to certain 
J schools a garden of about one-quarter of an acre. A teacher from ^ach of 
the selected schools will be sent for a short course of training under the 
supervision of the Director of Agriculture at Sabour. Teachers will be 
encouraged to associate the work done in the garden with the teaching 
of other subjects. 

Illiteracy is as great a problem in Bihar and Orissa as in other parts 
of India. The percentage of literates of 20 years of age and over returned 
in the census of 1921 was 12 * 6 for males and 0 ‘ 7 for females. The steps 
that must he taken to improve the position in regard to males are known, 
viz., improvement in the quality of teaching, the stoppage of wastage 
after the completion of the first year at the primary school and the 
bringing of the total hoy population under instruction. As regards the 
quality of teaching, the pay of teachers in vernacular middle schools 
and in primary schools is very low, ranging as it docs from Rs. 30 to Rs. 50 
in a middle school for a certificated teacher to Rs, 5 rising to Rs. 10 for 
an untrained teacher in a primary school. As regards wastage the fact 
that in 1 925-20, seventy-eight percent of the pupils in all schools (primary 
and secondary) were in the two lowest classes of the primary schools 
speaks for itself. As regards the third point, there has, it is true, been a 
rapid increase under the present voluntary system in the number of boyB 
attending school — some 159,000 in the three years 1923-24 — 1925-26 
but the percentage of boys of school-going age actually at school is still 
only 39 ‘1. 

T 

An exhaustive investigation into the whole situation in regnTd to 
primary education was made by Government in 1925. It was based on 
programmes for the education of eighty per cent of the male school-going 
population submitted by local authorities. Orders were issued separately 
on each programme in accordance with certain general principles as to 
‘the action to he ’taken, chief among which is the abolition as soon as 
possible of the single teacher school and direct management by each district 
board of the primary schools in its area except where really satisfactory 
looal committees can be formed. The extra expenditure in currying out 
all the programmes was estimated to amount to Rs. 74 lakhs. Eree 
education 'in the lower primary stage would cost another Rs. 191 
lakhs. Owing to the difficulty of finding funds for this heavy increase in 
expenditure, the Government had to decide in 1925 against the 
introduction of any comprehensive scheme of compulsion in rural areas 
although the’ necessary statutory provision for this already exists under 
the provisions of the Act passed in 1919. Certain local bodies are, 
however, anxious to try the experiment of compulsion in limited areas 
and the Government have stated that they trill he prepared to consider 
sympathetically any proposals to this end, the more especially as such 
experiments should be valuable for future guidance. So far, one rural 
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area only has introduced compulsion, the BanH Union in Cuttack It 
is too early yet to draw any conclusions from this experiment. Three 
mor a rural areas have begun recently to introduce compulsory primary 
education, but it is not yet effective. 

In addition to the ordinary primary schools, there were, in 1925-26, 
1,007 night schools lor male? with an attendance of 21,701 pupils. 
Tho co-operative organisation is not specially identified with the 
movement for adult education, but it is in a speoial way identified 
with a forward policy in education ns it is expected of co-operative banks 
and unions that they shall foster primary education in the areas in wdiich 
they operate. The attention of the local authorities has again been 
drawn by the Government, ns pari ef their orders on the 1923 programmes 
referred to above, to the advantages to be derived from making block 
grants to tko‘e banks and unions in view of the opportunities wdiich they 
possess through the local co-operative officials for supervising the proper 
expenditure of such grants. 

Female education in Bihar and Orissa, as elsewhere, presents very special 
problems and, as the figure of literacy returned at the 1921 census all too 
clearly shows, the results so far have been meagre. Moreover, over 
ninety per cent of the 120,091 girls wdm, in 1923-26, attended some place 
of instruction were in primary classes and with the wastage prevalent in 
these classes comparatively few of these pupils can be expected to become 
literate. There has been an unfortunate period of actual retrogression in 
the movement for female education in the province from which recovery 
is only now being made. A special enquiry was made into the cause of 
this but no more tangible reason for the decline in the number of girls 
attending educational institutions could be discovered which at no time 
has been large than the complete indifference of both men and women 
to the education of their daughters. However, within the last two years 
the figures of attendance have risen and now exceed the previous 
maximum which was reached in 1915-16. Expenditure by local boards 
on girls’ schools is also shoving an upward tendency and the Bupply of 
trained teachers, though still far short of the demand, is steadily 
increasing. These are encouraging signs, but with an attendance figure 
which still only amounts to 4‘6 of the total number of girls of bchool-' 
going age in the province, it is obvious that almost everything' still 
remains to do. 

10. CO-OPERATION. 

At the end of 1923, there were 6,608 credit agricultural societies, 86 
of which were on a limited liability basis. The total membership of , 
177,136 gives an average of 27 only for each society. In 1912, there 
were 491 agricultural societies and 39 non-agrioultuial societies with 'a 
total membership of 27,207 or an average of 51 persons for eaoh society. 1 

The total working capital of the agricultural societies at the end of 
1926 amounted to Rs. 3,62,64,536 : to this amount share capital contri-, 
buted 4‘6 per cent and deposits five lakhs or 3*1 per cent of which over, 
three lakhs represented' deposits by members in .their societies. The 
reserve fund amounted to seventeen lakhs or 10*5 per cent. The hulk 
of the working, capital was borrowed from provincial or central banks, 



advances from ■which at the end of the year amounted to Rs. 133 lakhs 
or eighty-two per cent of the total working capital of the societies. The 
amount borrowed from Government was practically negligible, the 
outstandings at the end of the year being only Rs. 114. Fifty-six lakhs 
were given out to members in loans during 1925. The average loan 
worked out to Rs. 32 a head. Thirty per cent of the loans were 
- in relief of debt and only forty-three per cent can be described as given for 
productive purposes. As much as thirteen per cent was borrowed for 
payment of rent (three rent-paying societies having just been started) 
and four per cent was lent to defray the cost of marriage and other 
ceremonies. 

The movement is especially strong in South Bihar, around Ranchi 
and in the Cuttack and Puri districts of the Orissa division. It has 
gained no foothold in the Feudatory States. Elsewhere it is fairly well 
represented in every part of the province except in the south part of the 
Chota Nagpur division and the Santal Parganas where it is very weak. 

* Government exeicise a general supervision over the movement through 
the Co-operative Department which consists of one registrar, one deputy 
registrar and nine assistant registrars and one chief auditor. The 
actual audit is carried out by the Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Federation 
which is subsidised by Government and employs a staff of seven divisional 
auditors each in charge of a circle and seventy-one local auditors. The 
aim is to audit each society once a year. Test audits are also carried out 
by the nine assistant registrars and the divisional auditors. The classifi- 
cation of the 5,403 societies audited in 1925 was as follows : — 


A (model) . . 5 per cent. 

' B (good) , . 15 „ 

C (overage) . . 68 „ 

D (bad) .. 10*3 „ 

E (hopeless) .. 1*7 „ 

At present there arc 198 guarantee unions to which 1,684 primary 
societies are affiliated. 

In addition to audit, the federation makes itself responsible for train- 
ing managers, local auditors, inspecting and bank clerics, etc. It employs 
1 a development officer who is responsible for propaganda and the produc- 
tion of the 'Federation Gazette. The federation draws its funds for 
these and other purposes mainly from the societies, but Government 
also j makes a contribution. The federation holds an annual congress. 

A divisional board has been set up in each of the five civil divisions 
to act as a centre of co-operative activity. On the average, two meetings 
a year are held for discussions, etc. 

The fifty-eight central banks keep in close'touch with the Agricultural 
Department and introduce new and profitable crops — eighteen hanks in 
J925 promoted the extension of groundnut cultivation and fifteen 
interested themselves in the spread of sugarcane cultivation. Ploughs and 
sugarcane crushers are bought and it has recently been decided on the 
advice of the Government Development Board* that these banks can 

“Thin board advises Government on important questions concerning the departments 
Co^TOrtiro^ondroresrdopMt ^ ^ Ae^ioultu^a,, industries, Civil Veterinary, 



properly tako up the purchase of manures. Grants aro obtained from 
district boards for the development of agriculture and the promotion of 
primary education. In times of epidemics the banks employ doctors and 
distribute medicines to primniy societies. 

At the apex of tho credit side of the movement stands the Provincial 
Bank, which has a working capital of Its. 47 lakhs and made a profit of 
over Rs. 40,000 in 1925. It has an overdraft of Rs. 2,85,000 with the 
Imperial Bank against government securities. 

Socioties formed specifically for purchase and sale are unimportant. 
There are, however, eighty-four grain storage societies (galas) with a total 
membership of 22,410 which, together with the two central grain banks 
started at Snmbalpnr and Bnrgarh, made a net profit in 1925 of over 
Rs. 12,000. Their object is to give loans of paddy to their members at 
reasonable iatos nnd to create a reserve stock of paddy for use in times 
of scarcity and famine. 

There is only one dairy society — tho Mnyagnnj Gonla Society. It is 
making a profit, but its operations are unimportant. 

11. COMMUNICATIONS AND MARKETING. 

Three main lino railways pass through Bihar nnd Orh«a — the Bengal 
nnd North-Western Railway in Nortli Bihar, tho East Indian in South 
Bihar and the Bengal Nagpur Railway iu Cliota Nagpur and Orissa. Tho 
mileage has increased from about 3.000 miles in 1911-12 to about 3,500 
at the present time. Recently, lines of great, importance to the coal fieldB 
of the province have been constructed or sanctioned for construction — 
notably the Central India Coal Fields Railway, the Cliandil Barkakhana 
Chord, which will open up the Karnnpura field, and a line linking the 
Tnlcher field to the Bengal Nagpur main line to Madras. Except in the 
south of the province, where the Feudatory States have yet to be 
opened up, the railway communications of the province are good, 
when due allowance is made for conditions in the lully tract of Chota 
Nagpur. 

There are over 28,000 miles of roads, of which 3,600 are metalled and 
21,600 nmnelalled. Local authorities are responsible for some 26,000 
miles of these roads. Tho Grand Trunk load nnd the Orissa Trunk road 
and other nrterinl communications are in charge of the Public Works 
Department. Tbo Grand Trunk road is the gieal thorongbfnrc for 
cattle from up-country. 

Tho district boards spend about one-third of their income. The 
Government do not ordinarily make grants to the boards for public 
works, although such grants are freely given for the expansion of 
education and of the medical sendees nnd for the improvement of 
sanitation. A rough track which is apt to be under water during 
the monsoon if the village site is low lying, or a water course if it 
is not, connects the village with the nearest distrust board road. 
But dining the dry season from December to June these tracks are 
as a rule quite passable for bullock traneport. 

A very large proportion ol the foodstuffs, grown especially in tho rice 
growing tracts, is consumed locally. Bihar imports from Nepal and in 
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the Chota Nagpur division. also there is always a net import. The Oiissa. 
division alone has always a surplus. The net export ol foodstuffs is, 
therefore, not large. Where it takes place, the cultivator usually disposes 
of the grain on the threshing floor to a middleman, if he is in a small way. 
It he is a bigger man or of the landlord class, he may both store and 
subsequently market his surplus but very often even the bigger men will 
have disposed of their grain direct to some big exporting agency which 
may be financing them. Each village will usually have one large cultivator 
who stores more groin than he requires and will lend it out if there is 
a shortage of seed at sowing time. 

Among the regular exports, oil-seeds, sugar, tobacco, jute and other 
fibres and lac are the most important. Vegetables and fruit are 
exported to Bengal and the United Provinces and the trade in ghi is 
considerable. 

For the disposal of these products (except fruit and vegetables 
which find their way direct to the railway) as well as for general 
local trade there are 132 principal and 2,464 minor markets which are 
maintained by the landlords or their lessees, the cost being met by tolls 
or a rent charge. The frequency of these markets (they are held once 
or twice a week) and the fact that the cultivator is seldom more than 
from five to six miles from a market and is usually much nearer are 
noteworthy. There is a brisk trade in cattle, especially in bufEalo 
bullocks, at the big cattle fairs. There is also a largo trade in these 
bufEalo bullocks between Bihar, where milch bufEaloes are kept in great 
numbers, and Chota Nagpur where the home bred cattle tend to become 
too small for local cultivation requirements o wing partly to deficiencies 
of bone growing material in the Boil and partly to the pressure of the 
cattle population on the available grazing areas. There is also a 
considerable export, chiefly to Bengal, of bullocks and cows from Bihar. 

12. LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Provincial government in Bihar and Orissa is on the same pattern 
a* in other Indian provinces. The Governor acting with two- 
Ministers administers the “ transferred ” departments, viz.. Education, 
Agriculture, Veterinary, Industries, Co-operative Societies, Begistration, 
Local Self-Government, Medical, Public Health, Exoise, and Roads and 
Buildings. The “ reserved ” subjects are dealt with by the Governor 
acting with two Members of his Executive Council. 

Local self-government in rural areas within the province is 
regulated by tbe Bihar and Orissa Local Self-Government Act of 1885 
with subsequent amendments and the Village Administration Act 
of 1922.* The various local authorities are (1) district boards, (2) 
local boards and (3) union boards and panchayats tinder the new 
Village Administration Act which are rapidly superseding union 
committees. 

* Except in the Snntal Parganas where the Bengal Cess Act is in force aiul Sambalpur 
■nlierc the Central Provinces Local Solf-Govemmcnfc Act is in force. There aio also> 
special arrangements for tlio local self-government of tho district of Angul. 
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U nder the first-mentioned Act, a district board is set up in 18 out of 
each of the 21 districts of the province. These district boards have a 
maximum mombersliip of dO persons. Three-fourths of the members are 
elected and hold office for three years. Not less than one-third of the 
remainder are required to be persons who are not salaried servants of 
Government. The chairmen of all the district boards except those in 
the Chota Nagpur division are elected. Their maiu duticB aie in rcgaid 
to education and the Act prescribes that every district board shall be 
responsible for the maintenance and management of all primary and 
middle schools under public management within the district and also of 
medical relief, roads and bridges, sanitation, water supply and 
vaccination. A district board may also, inter alia, incur expenditure on 
irrigation works for the relief of famine or scarcity, offer rewards for the 
destruction of noxious animals within the district, hold fans and 
exhibitions of cattle, country produce and agricultural implements, 
establish and maintain veterinary dispensaries and veterinary staff, make 
provision for the improved breeding of animals, make grants in aid of 
measures for improving agriculture and undertake any other local work 
likely to promote the health, comfort or convenience of the public. The 
road cess, which is fixed annually by each district board, provides about 
fifty per cent of the finance required and Government grnnts-in-aid about 
twenty-nuio per cent. A board may raise loans for the purpose of carry- 
ing out any of the provisions laid down in the Local Self-Government Act. 
The provincial Government exercise a certain nmount of supervision 
over the finance, budget estimates and the auditing of accounts of 
the district boards and its hands have been much strengthened in 
the last respect by the passing of the Local Fund Andifc Act 
in 1925-2G. 

Apart from government grants, the income of the boards lias remained 
almost stationary for several years and the increased expenditure on 
education and public health — the two subjects in which the boards take 
the keenest interest — has boon met largely from government grants and 
partly by incurring less expenditure on communications. 

The local hoards are agents of the district board. There is one 
local hoard for each sub-division * of which there arc two to four in each 
district. The members of the local board are the members of the 
district board elected in the particular sub-division together with 
such number of additional persons not exceeding one-third of the 
elected membors as the local Government may allow*. The district 
boards appoint these additional members. The local boards seldom 
contain any officials. They are entirety dependent on the district board 
for funds. 

Union committees are elected bodies charged with certain adminis- 
trative duties in a village or group of villages. These committees are 
agents of the district board and are in charge of loss important roads, 
.wells, primary schools, local conservancy and sanitation and generally of 

- * Except in three distiicts m Chotn Nngpnr nnti in Angui and tho Santal Parganas, 

■where there .ire no local bond", and in Ha-anbagh and Mnnbhum, where there is 
■only ono. 




ifiupetisnrh's. They Imvo power t« mi 8 '’ focal taxation t but in most c.i-on 
their fund* nr*' derived mainly from gronlr.. Th»”-e eotnmitb e*» are nine 
being i-tiper-eded by the union boards constituted by the Village Admim— 
fermion Act of 1022. Onion hoards are elected bodies, tin 1 mMolvn* 
of which bold office for throe years. The minimum unrulier of members 
is fixed at throe nnd the maximum at twenty. Knob union board, 
subject to tire control of the district board and to «ueli rules «<* the local 
Government mny prescribe. is ordinarily responsible for primary educa- 
tion, medical aid, conservancy, sanitation, pounds, w ,\t< r supply and 
village roads. The union Itfmrd may also, with the sanction of 
Government, lie made responsible for the mninlcnnnce of the village 
police. II may also undertake “ any other local work of public utility 
likely to promote the health, comfort, convenience or mnteiml prosperity 
of the public, including the development of agriculture and village 

industries ’’ (faction 11 {») of Village Administration An.) Solar 

this provision has proved of little practical importance. 

The union board may impose a tax upon the owners awl nccupwra 
of buildings within Ihe union provided that the amount assessed on any 
person in any one year shall not exceed Kb. 20 and nnv person who in 
the opinion of the union board i? too poor to pay the tax may be 
exempted altogether from assessment. The jiroceeds of this tax. of lines, 
fees or costa levied by ponchnynts and contributions from tlie district 
board are paid iuto a union fund. In fact, however, union boa ids are 
largely financed bv district boards. For the find two years after a union 
board 1ms come into existence, its district board must make a suitable 
grant in aid and must aho contribute not lo-ss (ban the amount of any tnx 
imposed by the union board. By the end of 1925-20, 152 union boards 
had been ertnted. Rut , on the whole, they have *o far been a disappoint- 
ment. The members of the union board arc nvem* to imposing taxation 
and the creation of union boards is not popular with district boards 
which take tlic view that it is impracticable without crippling their own 
finances to divert to these small local areas more money than wa« 
previously being spent on them. As was truly remarked in the Bihar 
and Ori*sn Administration Report for 1923-20 : 

" The progress of local self-government in every unit fiom tho 

lugbcst to the lowest will depend on the willingness of the people 

to tax themselves and to devote themselves to the seniec of the 
» pnblic without remuneration/’ 

To complete (his sketch of local self -government, it .should be 
mentioned that a certain measure of judicinl decentralisation ban been 
Attempted by the formation of panchnyafes with power to f ty petty 
Criminal and civil cases. The area covered by n pnnehnyat may be the 
whole of the area covered by a union board or it may be any number 
of * circles * or sub-divisions of tho union board area, Tim member* of 
such panchnyata are chtted by union, boards from among their own 
members and f heir period of office is also limited to three years. The 
local Government ha* jwer to direct the establishment of panchayats 
in any area where no union board exists. 
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13. PUBLIC HEALTH AND SALUTATION. 

Of the epidemic diseases, cholera is the most dreaded especially in the- 
densely populated division of Bihar. The mortality rate from cholera 
is 2'4 m an average (ten-year) mortality rate from all causes of 34 -2 
per thousand. The climatic conditions are favourable to the spread of 
the disease for many months in the year and the average mortality from 
this cause is nearly 90,000 annually. A special corps of ten medical 
officers is kept at headquarters for dispatch to epidemic centres and one 
bundled vaccinators are kept in reserve during the danger period which 
lasts from the beginning of April to the end of September. 

As elsewhere, fever is the greatest single factor in the mortality rate,, 
but it is certain that the proportion of deaths attributed to this cause — 
23 '3 per thousand as against a general mortality rate of 34’2 per 
thousand — is made too high. Few of the deaths ascribed to fever are 
due to malaria, but should rather be put down to pneumonia, enteric 
fever, phthisis, kala-azar and other fevers. Nevertheless, throughout 
the province malarial outbreaks on a serious scale do occur especially 
from March to the beginning of May and again from July to OctoLer. 
Quinine tieatments are placed on sale cluefiy through the agency of 
postmasters and, during the epidemic outbreak of 1925-26 in Orissa, 
1,090 lb. of cinchona febrifuge were distributed free. 

In Orissa, diarrhoea and dysentery arc very prevalent and filariasis 
(elephantiasis) is common. The treatment of the latter disease by 
injections of antimony has been found to bo beneficial. 

Hookworm is widespread throughout the province. Leprosy is also 
prevalent, but the work of Sir Leonard BogeTs and othera has resulted 
in definite hope of cure in cases taken early and improvement in more 
advanced cases. Eight leper asylums are maintained and in spite of 
the prejudices of local authorities the treatment of lepers at hospitals 
and dispensaries is increasing — some 5,600 cases being treated in 
1925-26 aa compared with 3,700 in 1924-25. Plague is mildly endemic 
in certain parts of Bihar and the first quarter of each year shows a 
rise in mortality from it, with a more marked outbreak every four years 
or so, but on the whole there has been a steady decline in the morta- 
lity from this cause since 1905. 

The average provincial death rate for the period 1915-16 — 1925-26 
is 34-2 per thousand, hut the figures for the last three years have been 
markedly below the average : — 

1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 

25-0 29-1 23-7- 

Up to March 1926, the Public Health Department consisted of four 
permanent officers only, the Director and three assistant directors in 
charge, respectively of the North Bihar Circle, the South Bihar Circle and 
the Chota Nagpur and Orissa Circlo. From Match 1926, the department 
has been much strengthened by the inclusion in it of the following : 

Ton medical officers of health for special duties in cholera and other 
epidemics, 
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Three medical officers of health for the three important municipali- 
ties of Puri, Gaya and Patna, 

Five school medical officers of health (assistant surgeons). 

Five assistant medical officers of health (sub-assistant surgeons), 

One lady school medical officer, 

One officer in charge of the Public Health Bureau, 

One chemical analyst, 

One superintendent, vaccine lymph depdt. 

The officer in charge of the public health bureau is abo personal 
assistant to tho Director. 

The duties which this central Public Health Department undertakes 
will be sufficiently indicated by the titles of tho posts. The assistant 
directors are inspecting officers who spend much of their time touring. 

There is also a central Public Health Engineering Branch which 
prepares schemes for water supply and drainage for both the provincial 
Government and local bodies. Particular attention lias recently been 
devoted to the necessity of improving the supply of drinking water in 
rural areas. Capital grants of the following amounts hove been allotted 
to district boards : 

1923-24 1921-25 1025-20 

Ks. Us. Rs 

8G.700 45,000 3,95,000 

The grants arc made on the basis of tv percentage of the estimated cost 
of constructing a certain number of now wells in each police station of 
every district. A. sanitary school of instruction is maintained at Gulzar- 
bagli where sanitary and health inspectors aio given elementary training. 

In addition to this central organisation, fivo district boards have 
adopted the scale of local public health organisation suggested by 
Government, viz . : — 

1 medical officer of health, 

4 sanitary or health inspectors, 

12 sanitary gangs. 

Government defrays half the cost of such organisation up to Rs. 10,000 
in each district. 

But it is not easy to get district boards to rcalbe their responsibilities 
and the percentage of tho boards’ expenditure on sanitation to their total 
income shows no tendency to increase. In 1924-25, their expenditure 
was 5*70 lakhs or 4 *38 per cent of their total expenditure. 

The provision of medical relief in rural areas has proved to be a matter 
of great difficulty, but a good deni of progress has now been made by the 
district boards (on whom the duty of providing medical relief primarily 
falls) towards the aim set before them by Government, viz., that tliorc 
should be at least one out-door dispensary wilh a sub-assistant surgeon, 
or an officer of similar qualifications, in charge in each of the 639 
thanas or police stations in tho proviuco. So far, 476 such dispensaries 
have been established at’ which treatment, for tho commoner illnesses 
and injuries is obtainable. But only 19 of these dispensaries are in 
mo y 320 — 4 
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charge of Government sub-assistant surgeons. The rest are stafled by 
medical officers recruited by the district boards. 3?or the year ending 
31st December 1925, 3,442,894 patients were treated in these dispensaries. 
But, as yet, only a comparatively small proportion of the rural popula- 
tion has as yet reasonable access to medical relief, ns the fact that 
one dispensary has at present to serve an area of 194 square miW 
and 77,133 peoplo only too clearly shows. Special medical facilities 
for women (in particular the provision of trained midwives) in rural 
districts are still unfortunately almost entirely absent. 

Thero is some tendency for local bodies to establish dispe nsa ries in 
winch the indigenous systems of medicine are practised ; at present, it 
is the policy of Government to earmark its grants in aid of dispensaries 
for those at which the western system of medicine (allopathic) ib 
practised. These grants in aid have been on a considerable scale and are 
being continued. Up to March 1925, 3| lakhs recurring and 12£ lakhs 
non-recurring had been distributed among the district boards and, in 
1925-26, a further sum of 24 lakhs recurring and 3^ lakhs non-recurring 
was distributed. 

The higher forms of medical and surgical aid are provided by hospitals 
at district and sub-divisional head-quarters under the management 
cither of the municipality or of the district board. These, unlike the 
dispensaries, contain wards for the reception of in-patients. They are 
chiefly staffed by government assistant surgeom, whose pay is borne 
by Government. 

In urban areas, there are important hospitals including a large hospital 
for women at Patna. There are also speoial hospitals for women at 
Gaya and Bettiah in charge of dootors belonging to the Women’s 
Medical Service. But these institutions can contribute but little to the 
medical relief of the rural population. 

A great advance has recently been made in the facilities for medical 
education available in the province by the establishment of the Prince 
of Wales Medical College at the Patna General Hospital. The college 
is affiliated to the University of Patna and students can obtain the degree 
of M.B., B.S. The first year class was opened in July, 1925. This new 
college has first class equipment, and should be a most important factor 
in providing trained medical men for the country side. In addition, the 
province maintains two medical schools for the training of sub-assistant 
surgeons. One of these is at Cuttack in Orissa and the second is now at 
Darbkanga in Bihar (where it was moved from Patna in 1925 in order 
to make room for the now medical college). . 
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Mr. ]. HENRY, Lohat Sugar Works, Lohat. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — Research. — I have no siiggoBtions to make, but would 
emphasise the importance of the woik being done by the Sugar Bureau, 
and the Coimbatore C'ane Station. This district has grown large 
quantities of sugarcane fimn time iinmemoiinf, but tho local Bhoorli 
cane has deteriorated badly even in the twenty-five jenrs of my 
personal experience. In tho Inst few years, the Coimbatore canes have 
been introduced and me rapidly inking the place of the Bhoorli. It 
bns been found in the past that new canes have a tendency to develop 
disease and to bo more subject to pobls after a few years in theso 
parts, and I think it most important that constant expel imenis should 
be made, and new varieties be tested constantly, to replace Co. 
210 and 213, should need arise, lnvnluable work Inis been done, but 
a new start may have io be made, if I hose canes go off. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and PnorAOANm.— My experience is that 
nothing does much permanent good but slow mid 'continued demons- 
tration over more than one season, with the work done on the ryots' 
own lands and by their own people. T deal very hugely with con- 
servative and backward cultivators, who are apt to treat" such things 
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as field demonstrations as shows, and who will listen politely to men 
sent by the Agricultural Department but rarely act on their advice 
after they have gone. I have found that the best way to introduce 
new seeds or new methods is to induce intelligent jnen of good standing, 
who are not of such high position as to be out of touch with the 
villagers, to test the new seeds or methods on a working scale in their 
own lands. Even then for the fiist jear or two, I find that theii 
efforts are looked on with suspicion, but if after two or three seasons 
the experiments show any great success and particularly if no extra 
expenditure is involved, the ordinary cultivator will take them up. 

The histoiy of the Co. canes in this district is a case in- 
point. Over four years ago, I got a small supply of seed cane from 
Pusa and giew some foui acres of excellent cane which I showed to 
hundicds of rjots When the planting time came I tried hard to get the 
seed taken up and everj where the men praised the cane, but each had 
a fantastic reason for not glowing it himself In the end 1 got it 
planted in vanous Milages by men in my onn employment, and by one 
gentleman of good position, and education. The cane did Bplendidly 
everywhere and, in the third year, a few of the more adventurous of 
the ordinary' ryots tiled it uith success. We are now starting to 
harvest the fouitli year crop, and within about a five-mile radius of 
here the cane is about seventy-five per cent Co. varieties, and 
there is a considerable aiea in small patches all over the district, 
while next year the ordinary Bhoorli cane will be less than half of 
the total planted all over Noith Daibhanga 

It should be noted that we had four seasons without any very un- 
favourable conditions and if for any reason, the cane had been damaged 
by any agency the whole thing would have failed 

As it is, only a very small number of men plant the cane in rows, 
plant the right amount of seed, or indeed treat it in any way differently 
to theii old Bhoorli cane. 

Question' 4 — Admtkistratiox.— ( c) (i) The Agricultural Service has 
not touched the ordinary ryot of this ncighbomhood, who uses all the 
methods of his ancestois This conveys no reflection on the efficiency 
of the officers but it wovrtd take many more men than the department 
has to make any impression at all. 

The Veterinary Service has made itself mote felt, and the villagers 
are now beginning to undei stand and appieciate the efforts of the 
touring officers who treat cattle and inoculate them against disease. 
The prejudice against inoculation is, I think, gradually dying out. The 
main objectors now aie ceitain old fashioned Biahmins. 

(ii) and (iii) A good deal could still be done with regard to roads 
and light lines. The Bengal * and North-Western Railway has an 
efficient service, but a good deal remains to be done in improving the 
means by which country produce is got to the railway stations. My 
company has laid a tramway twelve miles in length from Sakri station 
to bring in sugarcane, and this line is idle for eight months in the year. 
The Ryam Sugar Company has a somewhat similar line. Both com- 
panies had to overcome very considerable opposition when the matter 
was before the district boaid, and have had to agree to very prohibitive 
terms. Being private lines, it would be illegal to carry goods "for the 
public. * • 

There are, in my opinion, places where lines such as ours would 
be invaluable to the ryots to bring their produce to the railway and 
could be run without loss by public bodies. 

Mr. J. Henry. 
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Question 5. — Finance. — (a) The co-operative credit societies are the 
host way of financing tho ryots. They should not only find the money 
but should in time teach tho ryots thrift and proper business methods. 

(6) I think Government iaccavi is useful in emergencies, such as 
drought or flood, but I do not think it suitable for ordinary agricultural 
temporary loans. 

Question 6. — Agricultural Indebtedness. — (a) The main causes of 
debt are crop failure, litigation, extravagance over ceromonies, and 
sometimes a man gets into debt through buying more land. 

The only source of credit is the cultivator’s land, on which he can 
raise money from the local moneylender, or from his co-operative 
credit society. 

Tho reasons preventing payment aic the same as the reasons for 
getting into debt, with u*-ury to ndd to his trouble. I think it is 
jnobable that about seventy-five per cent of the cultivators in this 
pait are in debt and most of them will never be out of debt. The 
village moneylender rarely seizes a man’s land for debt, or indeed 
harasses him actively in any way, unless a quarrel arises: but tho 
debt goes on, the ryot pays rcgulaily all lie tan affoid. and the debt 
' gets no less, while the moneylender keeps complicated accounts of 
firsh advances, interest, compound interest, and refunds 

(e) To limit the light of mortgngc or sale will merely spoil the 
cultivator's eredit, by taking away the only security he can offer a 
ci editor. 

Question 7.— Fragmentation or Holdings.-— («) I see no means of 
Slopping this. 

(6) The customs regarding succession arc bound up with the wholo 
social system in the villages. Every son gets his share of the land. 

(e) I do not think much would be gained by legislation. 

Question 8. — Irrigation. — There is prncticnlljr no irrigation in 
North Darbhnngn, except for growing rico in the rains. 

The difficulties arc that in time of drought, when water is most 
wanted, the wells and tanks have to he kept for drinking wafer for 
cattle, as well as for human beings, and arc apt to dry up, while our 
local streams arc dangerous fiom flood in tho iains and go down almost 
to nothing for the rest of tho year. 

I believe a good deal could bo done by means of wells out in tho 
fields. A well costing a cultivator about five hundred rnpccB would 
probably save tho crops of about three acres. It is largoly a question 
of finance. Landlords could help by making it ensy to dig wells and 
tanks. 

Embankments arc very dangerous, however useful in droughts. 

Question 0.— Soils.— (a) (iii) Wc are subject to disastrous floods, 
and the question is complicated by vested rights in old stnnding bunds. 
This is a declared district under tho Embankments Act with tho 
losult that new' bunds cannot be made without permission or old 
bunds enlarged. We nro ; however, at the mercy of conditions in Nepal, 
and after heavy rain in tho adjacent lulls the floods come to our 
light alluvial soil like water thrown along sand from a bucket: it may 
follow the course made by former buckets or it may not. The only 
safe principle is to have ns few obstructions ns possible. 

Erosion by local rain water is well understood by the ryot, who 
works small self-contained plots as a rule. 

(6) (i) I took over some twenty ncrcB of lnnd round our factory 
some seven years ago. It was then in one unbroken stretch, full of 

A 2 
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roots of coarse grass and so poor that no useful return could be got. 
* P' l k {5°°d drains round and acioss it, used giccn manure nnd the 
mud filtered from the sugarcane juice, nnd worked the land on the 
following rotation — 

Sugarcane in the giound— a year and a quaiter. 

Fallow — half a ycai. 

Oats — half a year. 

Fallow — halt a year. 

Then stnit preparation for cane again. The land is now distinctly 
good, nnd should be first class in n tow more years. 

(c) The land lound here is cultivated to the last acie. 

Qy ESTI o^' 10 Fertilisers — (o) Enormous use could be made of 
fertilisers, but it is a question of finance. The ryot has to get the 
quickest return with the least expenditure. Tho only innnuio used on 
any large scale is the ashes from the household fires nnd the small 
proportion of cattlcdung which is not used as fuel. 

(c) I am anxious to get our cane-gi owing ryots to accept fertilisers 
•such as ammonium suiphntc or nitintc of soda at tho time of 
planting, repaying the cost price, interest fiee, when they soli us the 
cane. I hope to get a few men to do this this year, but am afraid that 
very' few are enterpiising enough to ngicc. 

(rf) I know of none nnywhero near here. 

(c) I have made an expensive experiment this year with nitrate of 
-soda over sonic ten acres of sugarcane, by alternate belts manured 
and unmnnured, nnd have hnd the same thing dono in the fields of 
several ryots. The crop will be checked carefully and the full results 
known in March, when I will send them in if icquirod.* 

(/) I sec no way of stopping this disastrous practice. Wood fil'd 
is out of the question, as the district is nliendy being rapidly denuded 
'Of trees, nnd coal and compounds of coal have to be transported too far 
to bo economical. 

Great loss is also caused by sending away all the cattle bones. 
Thousands of mound* of cattle bones arc sent from Sakii station 
alone. 

Question 12 — Cultivation. — (i) M.v impicssion is that tho ryot, 
after long ycais, lias armed at a soit of point of stability, i.e., be 
has small ploughs, bad bullocks often inferior seed, uses little manure, 
Tind usually goes in for a lotation which will give one crop nfter nnothci 
as quickly' ns possible. In this way he gets a poor return, but the 
return remains constant and tlie land does not deteriorate. 

(ii) His rotation is usually designed to give him a retum-ns eaily 
as possible, as he is always short of ready money'. Ho would un- 
doubtedly get a laigci retum over a number of crops if he would 
occasionally rest the land by keeping it fallow, but the pressing need 
for money as quickly as possible ovei comes other considerations. 

Question 13.— Croc Protection, Internal and External.— Practi- 
cally no measures are taken for. the protection of crops against pests. 
If borer attacks the cane, or caterpillars the uibi, it is just endured 
Both these pests have done meat damage in the past year. Borer- 
damaged canc is used for seed for the coming year by many lyots. 

Mr, .7. Henry. ~ 

*Notc subsequently supplied by uttne*s : — Yield from land treated with nitrate 
of soda 000 mounds of sugarcane per acre: from untreated land, 560. mounds 
per aero. I can give no figure for tile lands treated bv ryots ns they mixed the 
outturn of the plots, but I saw the ci ops before harvest nnd enn say that 
the good result was apparent to the eye. 
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Question 14 — Implements, — The implements used in - North Dar- 
bhanga are practically all the same as have been uBed for centuries. 
Improved implements are almost unknown among the ordinary cul- 
tivators. 

Co-operative credit societies can help to popularise new implements 
and are the best channel, but the bullock in these parts is bo small 
and weak that it will be necessary to iinpiove the breed before they 
-can be expected to pull most of the improved ploughs I have seen. 
I know no district where the cattle are so poor. 

Question 20. — Mauketing. — Communications have a lot to do with 
this. Itjots living a long way from the railway have to be content 
with much worse prices for their produce, and depend largelj on the 
-visits of travelling agents, who buy as cheaply ns they can and have 
little competition. Thus, I am informed that the picscnt prices of 
the new paddy, vary as follows In Bhnduar village, about ten miles 
from a lailway station, the ryot is selling at about thirteen and a half 
to the rupee. In Belahi about six miles from the railway 
station, the rate is thirteen t-rrr*. In Madhnbam town, on the rail- 
way line, it is about twelve rais. 

Tlic cultivator ten miles out gets some five and a half annas less per 
-trMiimf, and there arc many places more than double that distance out. 

This is a densely populated district. Light tramways would be a 
great help and should pay vvpII as feeders to the Bengal and North- 
Western Itailwny. They should run north and south as far nB possible, 
to avoid crossing the floodway. I believe, for instance, that a light 
line from Khutnunn to Jhnnjlmrpore would he a success in cv erj w av . 

As mentioned in my reply to Question 4. wc have a light lino for 
>our cane. This line enables us to take about 1,50,000 mannd\ 
of sugarcane which it would otherwise he very difficult to 
r , transpoil, hut we had great difficulty in getting the terms arranged 
•with the district board Eventually wc had to agree to pav one anna 
per ton royalty, and also undertake all the repaiis not only to our 
lino, “but to 'the cart and carriage road alongside which it mns. We 
pointed out in vain that wc were saving the road from heavy cart traffic 
for winch the board would have to mend the roads, and that we were 
Tarrying the road cess payeis’ produce to its market This line could 
cany all sorts of pioduce, and be a boon to the ryots, hut we arc not 
a public eanying company and our line lies idle for eight months. 

It is obvious that anything that increases the cost of tianspoit 
.must reduce the price we can pay the ryot for his cane. 

Question 22— Co-operation.— A great deal has been done and the 
Central Bank which T know best ha® a good record, but there are 
many difficulties. But' for the work done by n few public spirited 
gentlemen in Madhnbnni in cheeking and controlling accounts, and but 
for the audit' and supervision of the Government staff, the majority 
of the societies would bankrupt themselves in a shoit time. The 
average society is very far from the point where it would ho safe to 
let it control its own finance, I am not in favour of lim multiplicn- 
tion of societies for different objects, and would prefer to encourage 
the existing agricultural eicdit societies to expand and make them- 
belves useful in the various dii options indicated in the Questionnaire. 
vJur present difficulties are due to the lack of responsibility shown 
by tM headmen and ponrhv* in societies and the tendency to conceal 
outside liabilities, I fear it iB not unknown for the head {inn r It of 
a society which never defaults in its instalments, to pav the shares 
>o'f many membeis from his own pocket, and take bonds from them 
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privately at much higher intorcst rates. I am a strong believer in the 
co-operative, credit societies and believe that for all such pmposes as 
the introduction of now seeds, education in better methods, and in a 
number of other ways, they are the best channels by which to reach 
the ordmaiy villagers, but I do not think that it is in the interests of 
the societies themselves to protend that any large proportion of them 
could be trusted to do without the closest supervision in every direc- 
tion. Theie must bo close association between such Government 
departments as tho Agricultural, yctcrinary and Co-operative, if the 
latter is to develop an} thing like its full usefulness. 


Oral Evidence. 

01.921. Thi Chairman : Mr. Henry, you arc in the Lohat Sugar 
Works ?— Yes. 

61.922. What exactly is your own position ?— I am Cane Manager? 

I am responsible for the eano supply of the two factoiics we run. 

61.923 Will >ou tell us tho sources from which cane is obtained?— 
About nine-tenths of our cano is pin chased diicct from small gioweie 
for cash, with a vciy small amount for which wc pny in advance. We 
purchase it at wa}sido railway stntions and depots; that is nine- 
tenths of our supply. 

64.924. Is the small cultivator pnid by weight? — Yes, he is paid by 
weight. 

64.925. Ho is not paid on quality?— No. 

64.926. That means that he has no cncouingcmcnt to grow cane of 

the highest possible value 1 — Wc would very much like to do that, 
but dealing with tho small ryot ns we do, it is prncticdlly impossible, 
ar it would mean holding up all payments until the sucrose value 
was determined; we have to pay cash, nnd we find that tho ryot must 
know what he is getting, C 

64.927. How long does it tako to determine the sucrose value?— If 
you mean thnt wo should pay different rates to different people, the 
cano is all mixed Tn tho majority of cases, perhaps one man will 
bring one cait-load in a day. 

64.928. Is there any leal leason why he -should not be. paid on tho 
sucrose value of that particular load? — That is. impossible, because 
wo buy perhaps a hundred cart-loads at one railway station, which 
is loaded say into ten railway wagons nnd sent into our mills ; it would 
be impossible to keep them separate. 

64.929. The cultivators from whom you are buying cultivate in too 
smnll plots? — One man may give me ten cart-londs in a year; the 
average man’s supply would probably bo fifteen nxnnid » out of a tolal 
of seventeen thousand maunrfs a dny. If the ryot would consent to any 
scheme by which he could be paid afterwards, when the sucrose was 
decided, we could do so; but he would certainly put tho cane through 
a bullock mill the moment he henrd of it. He would require a great 
deal of education beforo he would do that. 

64.930. On page 2, }OU tell us about your cxperiencc in the matter 
of demonstration and propaganda, and you point out that tho cultivator 
is not very ready to adopt improved varieties? — He is very slow; it 
is the most difficult task to get him to do anything at all. 

64.931. "What is the percentage of increase in yield as between, the 
local variety of cano and the improved varieties 1—Cei tainly sixty 
to seventy per cent. 

Mr. J. Henry. 
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64.932. The Commission has been told by many witnesses that, 
provided an improved typo of cane promises a sufficiently high per- 
centage of advantage, the cultivator, as a rulo, is ready enough to 
adopt it. Can yon account for his conservatism in this particular 
ease? — He has now discovered the value of impiovod varieties, and 
the area under them is doubling itself every year. I stated it in my 
note. The history of the thing was this: I had only vciy small 
•supplies ; in the first year they absolutely refused to look at it; in the 
second year I got a few of my own employees and one or two better 
class men to grow the cane; in the third year a few moie ryots took 
to it and in the fourth year about fifteen hundred acres were under 
•cultivation. 

64.933. X was concerned io discover whether thcio had been any 
previous disappointment to account for the disinclination of the 
ryots 1 — No ; 1 do not think so. 

64.934. In answer to Question 4, under the heading Administration, 
you say: "The Agricultural Service lias not touched the ordinary 
ryot of this neighbourhood Do you regard that as a criticism of 
the Agricultural Sen ice? — I regard it as a criticism of the strength 
of the Agricultural Service, not of the efficiency of the peisonncl. 

61.935. Proftitor Canptiler : Have you any suggestion as to how 
tho department can be improved? — Only by increasing the number of 
mon. I do not suppose one per cent of the ryots whom I have oppor- 
tunities to doc.l uith have ever met an Agricultural DcpaUincnt man. 
The population is between 900 and 1,000 to tho square mile nnd I 
cover several hundred squnre miles. 

61,930. Thr Chairman : On page 2 again, you nic dealing with your 
own oxpeiiencc in the matter of laying down a light railway and 
you sav : “ Being private lines, it would be illegal to carry goods for 
the public ”, Did you attempt to obtain a license or whatever the 
necessary authority may he? — We tiied to float a public company 
under the Act for light lines. The matter wont up to the Railway 
Board at Simla and wo found that the capital involved to comply 
with their requirements would bo enormous. 

64,93V. Assuming for a moment that you were allowed by law to 
carry on the business, would these rails that you have laid down nnd 
the rolling stock that you have purchased be capable of carrying all 
the year round? — They would carry goods all the year round except 
when there wore floods. But, speaking of normal times, we can carry 
goods but not passengers. 

64.938. Finally the district board drove n hard bargain and insisted 
upon a royalty?—' We have to pay the whole expense of keeping the 
road in order and pay a royalty ns well. 

64.939. That is because you use tho district board’s ordinary road 1 — 
Wo are allowed to keep n lino eight feet wide on the flank of tho 
district board road. 

64.940. Sir Henry La wiener : You arc allowed to lay your private 
line ?— Yes, on condition of paying a royalty of an anna a ton on every- 
thing we carry and keeping the whole of their road protected ngainst 
any. damage ; that is, doing earl nnd carriage road ropnirs. 

64.941. The Chairman : Is it tho position that by law no individual 
or private corporation is allowed to carry goods for the public? — Tho 
local authority would like us to carry on. It is only the law that BtandB 
in the way. In fact, tho district boaid’B chief objection to us is 
that we only carry goods for our own mills and not for the public. 
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64,042 Dealing with the question of irrigation, 3 on say: “A welt 
costing a cultivator about Us. 500 would probably save the crops of 
about tluee acres That is as far ns a bad season goes?— Yes. 

64.943. What do 30 U think that that ■well, costing Es. 600, would 
be worth in a season of normal monsoon? — I think there is always a. 
time when irrigation is necessary in e\ery district. 

64.944. Have you any actual experience of the advantage which well 
irrigation gives? — I have no personal experience. I know one man, 
an Indian, living about fi\ e miles from me who has done thiB and he- 
mforms me that the lesults have been very good indeed. 

64.945. Has he introduced a new ciop ?— No; he works on all kinds, 
of country crops. 

64.946. Has he ever told 3011 what the increase in his outturn has. 
been 1 — I doubt if he keeps actual figuies; they never do it. 

64 947. How about lift irrigation from the rivers ? — There are very- 
few permanent streams and I think they would only touch a very 
small portion unless 3 ’ou had channels to carry and distribute the 
water to the fields. 

64.948. Have 3 'ou ever tried to persuade the cultivator to accept 
feitiliseis in part pay-ment for their cane? — I staited last 3 ’ear and 
I am trying to do it. The most I hope to get taken in that way is 
about ten tons. 

64.949. And, in addition, you have the idea of persuading the 
cultivators to take fertiliser at the planting time and repay the cost 
price, interest free, when they sell the cane’ — That is what I was 
lefeiring to just now. M 3 ' idea is to get them at the time of planting 
to accept ammonium sulphate or nitrate of soda and to realise the 
price when they sell us the cane. 

64,930. You dock the \ alue off the price of the cane ?— Yes, when 
they give us the cane. 

64.951. On pngc 4 3-011 give 3 'our view as to the causes which have 
reduced the fertility of the soil to perliapB the minimum possible 
point. If I understand 3-011 aright, 3-011 regard the debt of the ryot 
as the principal cause for that tendenoy? — I think so. I think it is 
more a question of money; he must get his money quickly. 

64.952. Largely because he is in debt?— Yes; the oidinary small man 
is almost always in debt. 

64.953. I gather from your note that you attach importance to im- 
pioved communications in relation to maiketing? — Yes_ 

64.954. Are you familiar with the affairs of the local district board ? — 
Yes; I have been on the boaid for the last twenty years 

64.955. Is.it within the financial capacity- of the board to keep the- 
loads in proper order? — I think, consideiing that they are only clay 
loads and unmetalled, they are faiily well kept. I think more feeder 
roads might be made and the 3 ' are improving in that respect 

64,956 Is any new metalling going on in your district?— Very- little. • 
The metalling helps the fast traffic. There is never any metalling for 
agricultural produce any-where. 

64,957. How do you fix the pi ice the. cultivator gets for. his sugar- 
cane ?— ' We fix i/he price, or rather my company fixes the price, simply 
by the price of sugar. The basic price we give is in proportion to the- 
price of sugai. If sugar is at- its ordinary- price, half its price in 
annas is approximately the price of suga’enne That is. if sugar is 
twelve rupees a wound the price of cane will be approximately six: 
annas. 

-I tr -7. limn/. 
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04.958. Arc you in competition with other mills for the cane that 
you buy 1— No. 

04.959. -So that the cultivator has no market other than your own 
sself?— ' Wc compote with the bullock mills. If our price ib not a fair 
one he can make his guv and sell in the local market. 

04,900. By that means ho can test the price 1 — Yes ; and a certain 
proportion of (he sugarcane goes to the bullock milk. 

04.961. Have you ever heard the suggestion to limit the number 
of factories in the district? — Of central factories, yes; I heard the 
.proposal. 

04.962. You think a scheme of that sort would bo to the advantage 
<of the ryot ? — I think it is necessary. For instance, suppose a factory 
starts up close to ours wc may have under-cutting prices or rather 
paying high prices. I think one factoiy or both will have to close 
*down in a very short time and that will certainly not be to the advan- 
tage of the lyot. 

04.963. On pages 5 and 0 you deal with the question of co-opera- 
tion. Have you had close porsonal experience of these ciedit 
•societies? — Yes, I have been an honorary organiser for a number of 
years, and I am at present vicc-cliainnnn of a Central Bank 

04.964. "What exactly is an honorary orgnniser ?— An honorary 
•organiser is a private individual who gives his aid in organising 
•societies in his neighbourhood. I believe ho is gazetted in Government 
lists as such; I nra not sure, 

64.965. You organise piiinary societies ?— Yes, in my neighbourhood. 

64.966. How many primary societies have you assisted in organising ? 
— Personally, perhaps fifteen or twenty. 

64.967. Have you watched their after-careers ? — Yes. 

64.968. Have they been well-managed on (lie uliole ? — The first ones 
T started were well-managed ; I was then in charge of a zemindar! ; I 
looked after them personally while I was in the place of their landlord 
as well as their honorary organiser. As long as I was in the place of 
their landlord they worked well Since I came away and (ook my 
present position two of them have hecn liquidated. 

64.909. Of the fifteen or twenty societies that you helped to organise, 
how mnny are now fit to manage tlieir own affairs through their own. 
elected committee ?— I do not think I know any primary society which 
I consider fit to manage its own affairs without close supervision. 

04,970. Have there been any cases of malfeasance on the part of 
officers of llioRo societies ?— Yes. All the sociolies in our neighbourhood 
arc grouped under a Central Bank. 

<34,971. I boo it ir your view that, for a long timo to corno, super- 
vision and reliable audit will have to bo provided from above? — That 
will be absolutely necessary in my opinion. 

04.972. 7’7/e Prtjn of Parlakirnrdi \ Have you experimented to see 
after what period the sugarcane begins to lose its sucrose content? — 
’Our experience is that you can bogin to work about the beginning of 
Docombcr; the curve of purity and Bucroso rises probably till about 
March; I should think tlio end of April is about the InBt economic lime 
'for working. 

64.973. And after it is cut, foT how long can it bo said to remain 
•without deterioration 7—1 think after 48 hours it begins to deteriorate. 
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04.074. Have you had actual experiments conducted as to that? — 
I cannot give yon the figures off-hand but we arc constantly watching; 
that. 

04.075. Have you a sufficient cane supply at present for your 
i eqiinctnents ? — A T o : fot the last four or five years we could have taken 
all that could he offered, and more. 

04.070. What is the extent to which your jurisdiction extends?— My 
company hns two mills, one at Lohat nnd one at Supaul in Bhagalpur 
district. We take about seventeen thousand maundt of cane in a day. 

04,077. What is your annunl output of sugar? — Approximately one 
lakh of sugar in a good season. 

61,978 What sort of sugar do jon make? — Light brown sugar,, 
fairly white, not first class white sugar. 

64.070. You have no difficulty in selling it, I suppose 1 — It is sold by 
brokers; I believe most of it goes to the Punjab. 

G4,0S0. Is any consumed in Bengal 1 — It is sold all over India, hut 
I think the bulk of it goes to tho Punjab. I have nothing to do with, 
the sales; the sales arc handled by brokers. 

64,051. Do' jo it make any concession to rjots requiting lai'ge quan- 
tities of setts from you ? — The only holp I hnvc ever given is in getting 
out these Pusa canes, and there we give them every possible Iiolp. 

01,032. What is tlie natuic of tho help? — We give it on tho same- 
terms on which I suggested tlie giving out of manure; lhnt is to say, 
we give out these canes and realise tlie cost price of the cane, without 
inteiest, the following j*ear when tho cane is grown. That has been 
done in order to intioducc these superior cancB. 

64,983. Have you tried to grow beet sugar 1— I tried beet sugar once 
about five ycais neo but I found it would not keep; it started drying 
up. It was planted about October or November; it ripens in our 
district in about February and March, just at tho time when the west 
winds are on, nnd it is just at the time of tlie Bugnreane, so that it 
was useless for us. If it had kept good after the sugarcane was 
finished it would hav c been a working proposition, probably. 

01,934. Given tlie irrigation facilities, would it not have worked 
satisfnctorilj' ? — I do not think it will keep after it ripens in this 
district. I only made one experiment; it ripens just ns the hot weather 
starts. 

64,985. You manufacture sugar from jaggery also, do you not? — 
No, of late years we hnvc only mado sugar direct from tlie cane. 

04,980. Does it pay bettor to manufacture direct from the cane? — 
Yes, it is uneconomic foT the cultivators to put it through inefficient 
bullock mills nnd sell the result to us rather than sell the cane to us 
and allow us to use efficient machinery. 

04.987. Would j’ou take any sugarcane from other parts of tho Pro- 
vince? — No, it would not be possible; it cannot be crushed after a 
journej' of more than 24 hours ; on account of the dryage of the cane 
nnd loss of purity a journey of more than 24 hours is not economical. 

64.988. Sir Janie: MacKenna : What nrea is there under Pusa canes 
in the tract in which you buy ?— About fifteen hundred acres this year, 
as far ns I can judge. 

04.989. Do you buy these eanes separately or give a premium for- 
them ?— No. 

Mr. J. Henry. 
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6*1,990. Any advantage that the cultivator gets from the cane, I 
■take it, is in the inci cased outturn 1 — Yes; when these canes come to 
!be really half or moie than half of our outturn, and if, as we hope, 
that gives us an increased outturn of sugar, we could of course then 
.afford to pay a better price for the cane. 

84.991. You would have some idea then of the sucrose content? — 
Yesi we know the sucrose content now. It is not a sufficient quantity 
to affect the gross outturn of our mills. 

64.992. Professor Gangulce : Do you grow mostly Coimbatore canes 
on your estate? — I grow practically no canes; I buy from tlio ryots. 
These canes, the introduction of which I have just been telling about, 
are l’usa canes. 

64.993. You distribute seedlings to the ryots?— We have distributed 
-seedlings of the Coimbatore cancs. 

64,991. Do you distribute fertilisers ?— I am trying to introduce that 
mow; so far I have not succeeded. 

61,995. Of the two fertilisers, sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of 
Boda, which would you. prefer for Bugarcane? — I am not prepared to 
offer an opinion. 

64,990. You say you desire to distribute fertilisers; what fertilisers 
Shave you in mind?— The fertiliser with which I experimented last 
year was nitrate of soda and I got extremely good results ; I am thinking 
of introducing a few tons; I do not hopo to get more than ten tons 
taken up, but I nm thinking of giving that out as the ryots have seen 
it tested. 

61,997. Oilcakes ?— ' With oilcake much more bulk is required; it ib 
very good, but I think it is probably more expensive at the rates 
which I should have to pay, 

61.999. At what time do you distribute the seeds and fertilisers to 
the ryots?— I give the seeds out at the time of planting; I charge 
them the rate at which I buy and I allow them to pay the price when 
they give their next crop of cane. 

64.999. You do not charge iutcrest? — I charge no interest. 

63.000. Is it your experience that ffur consumption is increasing, 
•decreasing or at a standstill 1 — I do not notice much difference in the 
last few years, but I have no statistics to give. 

65.001. Is the co-operative movoment making any headway in your 
■district? — Yes, I think it is; the number of societies is increasing, and 
I think they are improving in their methods, but they require the 
very closest supervision. 

05.002. You Raid the number of co-operative societies is increasing ? 
—Primary societies. 

65.003. Have you any experience with regard to the quality of Ihcso 
primary societies ?— Well, they are audited and classified every year 
by the auditors who come round, and they fluctuate. Our experience 
is that an "A" class socioty is practically never hoard of in our parts; 
there are a few of f, Ji” class; the bulk arc probably “B” and “O”. 

65,001. I take it you come into contact freely with the ryots round 
about you ?— Yos, I meet them constantly. 

65,005. You meet ryots who are members of a primary co-operative 
society and otheis who are not; have you noticed any change in the 
•outlook 1— No, I am afraid I cannot say I have noticed nny change. 
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65,008. You do not lend any money to your ryots?— My company 
give advances about three months before the season starts, without 
interest, and realise it on the price of the cane. 'When cane to he 
delivered in December and January is half grown, say in July and 
August, we give out advances. 

05.007. So that you give advances, seeds and fertilisers, ns the case 
may be?— Yes, we are willing to give fertilisers; I cannot claim to 
have done it. 

60.008. On condition that they must sell their produce to you? — 
Naturally; anybody who took an advance from me would do so. 

65,00!) Thr Rajn of R-irlal-itnrdi: Do you demand any other 
security from the ryot? — No. 

65.010 I suppose you take his position into consideration ?— Yes. 
We make no bad debts ; it is a matter of confidence. 

65.011 Pt off nor Ganguler: In the manufactuic. of sugar do you 
use the sulphitation or the caibonatation process? — The sulphitation 
process 

65.012. Mr. Calvert : On the question of indebtedness, is it your 
experience that these village moneylenders keep accurate accounts 1 — 

I think they do keep actual accounts, but nobody knows them or 
undei stands them but themselves; nobody ever looks at them or 
examines them; I have had them put up to me to show the debt: they 
are extraoi dinarily involved, with compound interest carried on in the- 
most complicated way. 

65.013. I gather thar so long as the moneylender receives a regular 
income from his client he does not press for the return of the principal 
sum advanced ? — I think that is the ordinary practice, as long as there 
is no outside grudgo of any kind. 

65.014. You are rather opposed to the idea of limiting the right of 
the ryot to mortgage or sell his property ?— Yes, I think it would only 
take away the ryot’s credit. 

65,015 Taking the use he lias made of his credit in the past, has 
he used that credit for productive purposes to any very large extent ?— 

I think most of it goes on litigation and ceremonies. I had an 
instanco the other day : one of the company’s servants came to me - 
and wanted me to advance Ks. 100. He was one of four brothers who 
together own eleven biff Jins of land ns tenants. Their father had died 
and their friends and relatives were forcing them to spend Es. 400 
on the funeral ceremonies, considerably more than one-tenth of their 
capital. 

65.016. Do you favour giving credit for that purpose? — No, most 
certainly not, but it is very difficult to stop it. 

65.017. Do you think the cultivators require much actual cash purely 
for their cultivation ?— I think that would entirely depend on the 
season. 

65.018. A large part of the cost of cultivation is their own labour ? — 
Yes. 

65.019. The actual cash requirement is not very great ?— It depends 

what you mean by " very gTPat If a man has an acre of land he 
ought to finance tho cultivation of that in a favourable season with 
about Its. 15. ^ 

65,020 You Tegard the co-operative society as the best means for 
the introduction of new seeds and education in better methods ?— Yes. 

I advise preference being given to organised bodies of cultivators over 

Mr. J. Henry. 
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individuals. I tLink that ope great advantage is that the best of these 
men in the societies come in to our Central Banks ns village directors. 
There they meet the more educated men who are the directors of the 
banks. They hear things talked out wheic the representatives of the 
societies can come in and they arc in n better atmosphere than men 
who do not come in contact with these things. 

63.021. Do you find that the members of the co-operative societies 
arc more willing to listen to advice? — I think they arc very much 
inclined to leave it in the hands of their panchat or committees. 

65.022. You think that close supervision is still required 7 Do you 
'think that much good would result from steady and persistent educa- 
tion in co-operative organisation 1— Yes I think there is a slight 
tendency to improve it, but if any society is left to itself without 
audit for, say, two or three years without inspecting clerks going 
round, then I think that mnlpracticcs would creep in. 

03.023. Do. you think that steady and persistent education will 
still be required for a long time to come? — I think wo arc probably 
very backward compared to other districts, hut there is a tremendous 
lack of education still. 

66.024. Mr. Kainnt : Ts your company a joint stock company? — Yes, 
it is a private limited company. The snares are not on the market. 

65.020. Has it boon paying a steady dividend ? — I do not sec the 
accounts, as a matter of fact. It is a private company. 

63.020. You manufacture the brownish sugar? — Yes, light brown 
sugar. 

65,027. Wlmt are your prices ns compared with those of the im- 
ported Mauritius sugar?— For whito sugar I think we probably got 
about a rupee a maund levs thnn the ordinary sugar. \Yc sell pio- 
bably m the neighbourhood of twelve or thirteen rupees at the present 
rates. 

65,026. Do you think that, however cheap the imported sugar might 
be, your works would bo able to stand the competition ?— No, I think 
that if sugar fell lunch lower thnn it did last year it would bo almost 
impossible for any sugar factory to work in India. If sugar dropped 
to tinder ten rupees a maund the position would be most precarious. 

05.029. Is it not the case that the fate of your factory is more or 
Iosb dependent on the imported Mauritius BUgnr?— It is dependent 
on tho price of eugar. Tho rate is dependent on the price of imported 
sugar. 

05.030. What I want to know is whether you can stand on your 
own legs in spite of the competition between your sugar and imported 
sugar. Have you that confidence ?— That would depend entirely on 
prices. As I said just now, if tho price of sugar fell to less than ten 
rupees a maund the position would be precarious. 

06.031. Sir Henry Laurence : Can you tell us anything mure about 
this suggestion of licensing sugar factories? In what way would it 
be to the advantage of tho ryot?— Simply inasmuch as tlio companies 
could, then work. I cannot think it would bo to tho advantage of tho 
ryot if the companies were to go smash, which I think would bo tho 
result of any cut-throat policy. 

65.032. Do you know of any area in which Ihcro is this eut-tliroat 
competition between factories?— -I have no experience. 

65.033. You arc not faced with it yourself ?— No, We have 
liad any unpleasantness of this kind. 


never 
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65,034. Have you seen any detailed discussion as to how this licen- 
sing system would work? Would special legislation be required for 
bidding 1—1 do not seo how it can be done without legislation. It has 
never affected this company, at any rate. 

65,035 As matters stand you are in a position to advance fertilisers 
and good setts of cane to the cultivators around you, in the confidence 
that they will sell their cane to you 1 — In practice, yes. It is all a 
question of confidence in our fair dealings, and personally I think the 
ryot is very honest 

05.036. Your company is a private company. Can you tell us who own 

the shares 1 — The shares are practically half and half owned by Messrs. , 
Pierpont Morgan and the Maharaja of Darbhanga. i 

65.037. Sir Ganga Rai'i : I would like to know whether you push the 
rate forward ? — The rate is fixed in the beginning of the cane season. 

65.038. Is it not sold to you at a certain rate?— We give certain 
advances in order to make them legal. We put in a rate of four annaB 
but wo have never yet bought at four annas from any one. 

65.039. Dr. Hydcr : You have reforred to the cultivator. Docs this 
piece of poetry, which I shall read out, accurately represent the facts 
as stated by an experienced Indian official : 

“Then comes a Settlement lialim. to teach us to plough and to 
weed, 

(I sowed the cotton he gave me, but first I boiled the seed), 

He likes us humble farmers, and speaks so gracious and wise, 

As he asks of our manners and customs; I tell him a parcel of 
lies ” ? 

There is a substratum of truth in that I think. 

65,010. Professor Gangulee : Even- in poetry ?— Yes. 

65.041. Dr. Hydtr : With regard to the manufacture of sugar, what 
is your opinion about the agency system ? Is it a good system ?— I am 
employed by managing agents. 

65.042. Is it an expensive system?— I know nothing that is against 
the system. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Thursday, January 13th, 1927. 
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Tlio Marquess or Ltnuthgow, D. L. (Chairman). 


Sir Henry Stanley Lawrence, i 

K.o.s.1., i.c.s. : 

Sir Thomas Middeeton, K.B.E., ! 

C.B. 4 • 

Sir James MacKenna, Kt4 C.I.E., 
I.C.S. 

Mr. H. Caeveut, C.T.E., I.C.S. 

Mr. J. A. Madan, I.C.S. 
Mr. F. IV. H. Smith. 


Raja Sri Krishna Chandra Gaja- 
tati Narayana Deo of Ptirlald- 
raedi. 

Professor N. Gangui.ee. 

Dr. L. K. Hyder. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 


J (Joint Secretaries). 


Mr. C. G. ATKINS, The Dowlatpore Agricultural Concern, 
Rusern Ghat, Bengal and North Western Railway. 

Replies io the Questionnaire. 

Quesi io.v 2. — A a it i cuirr r i l Education*.— Although I have no 
experience of agricultural education, 1 take the liberty of making the 
following comments : — 

(i) There is a complete absence of teachers and institutions in 

my locality, which is within the sub-divisions of Begusarai 
and Samnstiporc, comprising a very thickly populated nroa 
of some five thousand square miles. 

(ii) Yes, there is nn urgent need of teaching facilities in the two 

districts mentioned above. 

(iii) Yes, teachers should be drawn from the agricultural classes, 

for they would, I believe, take n greater inteiest in and master 
the subject more rendily than others. 

(iv) 1 am not aware of what the attendances are in existing insti- 

tutions. One mensuro I would suggest as likely to Btimulato 
the demand for instruction is tlint fhe people should be rnado 
to realise the benefits of such tuition. This can bo achieved 
by the aid of Government in starting demonstration agricul- 
tural farms in rural areas under the management of those who 
have already received agricultural education. For cxamplo, 
if Central Co-operntivc Banks had demonstration farms 
worked by qualified men (who could also he tonchcrB), it 
would have the effect of interesting rural agriculturists ip 
advanced methods of cultivation. Such farms would be of 
greater valuo than Government demonstration farms. 
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(v) The mam incentive, as fai as I know, for lads to study agri- 

culture is the hope they entertain of securing Government 
posts. 

(vi) I do not know fiom what classes pupils are drawn at present 

but it is iciy piobable that thej aie not from the agricultural 
classes , 

(viii) (b) and (c) I take it that this means small demonstration 
plots near village schools, for agricultural education. 
This, I think, would sene a useful purpose, provided they 
were under proper control and supervision. Tor instance, 
if a Central Bank had a demonstration farm with a quali- > 
fied tenehei, that teacher could visit the school f turns and 
school plots and supervise the tuition of pupils. 

(x) I consider that agriculture could be made attractive to middle ■ 
class youths on the following lines: — 

(а) Facilitate their agricultural training ns mentioned in pain- » 

giaphs (iv) and (\iii). 

(б) Offer qualified nnd approved youths grants of Government 

lands in the Piovinee where possible, or help them to 
obtain settlements of lands from landlords who own large 
trncts of uncultivated lands; in other words, popularise 
outside settlements 

(c) Government sliould.nid them pecuniarily in such settlements 
on advantageous 'terms For example, there arc large 
trncts of fertile lnnds to the north of the Bliagnlporc 
district which is overgrowm by sciub jungle. These lands 
arc partly owned by local landlords and arc partly Govern- 
ment Court of Wards cslntes. It is a custom of the 
landlords to settle such lands on receiving payment of a 
small premium in cash, at a very low annual rental. These 
trncts of lnnd would bo brought under cultivation provided 
men and money were forthcoming. Besides Bhngalporo I 
would mention the districts of Purnca nnd Orissa. I have 
little doubt that tlioic are other fertile and uncultivated 
parts of tlie Province (or India for that matter) which 
could be colonised by middle class youths if the idea were 
made widely known nnd attractive. 

(xii) Adult education in rural tracts can be popularised by the 
formation of demonstration farms as suggested in paragraph 
(iv). 

(xiii) The most, and perhaps the only, effective administration of 
agricultural education would bo under tlio immediate control 
of Central Co-oporntivo Banks, with qualified teachers as 
mentioned above. Tho finance could be almost entirely borne 
by co-operative societies and Central Banks where they exist 
nnd arc of some yenrs’ standing, if the Government of India 
Co-opciative Societies Act II of 1012 were amended. [I 
elucidate this point in answer to Question 22-Co-oporation 
(b) (iv).) If thore were any shortage of funds, monoy could 
bo lent by Government to Central Banks at a low rato of 
interest. I have no suggestion to make, in answer to this 
> question, for areas where the co-operative movement is not 
active. 

i 

. 3.— Di.monsteation and Propaganda.— (o) and (<f) I 

manage an estate of approximately 1,000 acres and the chief crop 
ilfr. O. G. Atkin, 
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•grown is sugai cane. A few years ago the various Co. canes were 
introduced by Pusa. The first year’s results pioved that these canes 
wore capable of a hundred per cent increase in yield over the indi- 
genous varieties. For reasons philanthi opic and pccuniai'y I decided 
, to try to induce the cultivators to grow the Co. canes, and I succeeded 
‘beyond expectations. The methods I adopted were as follows: — 

(i) Holding meetings in various parts of the country, announce- 
ment of such meetings being made by beat of drum. These 
meetings were attended by large crowds and, at such meet- 
ings, speeches were delivered by educate^, men, who were 
large landlords, who eulogised at great length the merits of 
the new canes. 

<(ii) By distributing in great numbers, to the public, a pamphlet 
extolling the advantages of the above-mentioned canes. 

•(iii) By field demonstration on my own farm. I cannot lay too 
much stvess on the effectiveness of lectures at public rural 
meetings and the distribution of pamphlets, in the way of 
propaganda work. 

(6) A most effective field demonstration would be this: — A teacher 
goes into a village and selects, say, an acre of land belonging to some 
tenant. The owner decides what crop he intends growing in the field. 
The teacher undertakes at his own expense (or the Central Banks’ or 
Government’s or whoever it may be) to grow the same crop in half tho 
land according to his methods, the owner following his own modus 
operandi. A careful account is kept of all charges. When the crop 
is harvested and a profit and loss account made out, it will at once be 
apparent that improved cultivation is worth while. 

(c) The only method that I know which will induce cultivators to 
adopt expert advice is that that advice should be available without 
•difficulty, and free of any charge : that people who are "qualified to 
give such advice should visit villages and tender their counsel to the 
•cultivator while at work whether he (the cultivator) wishes it or not. 

Question 4.— Administration.— (c) (i) No, I am not entirely 
•satisfied with the services rendered by the Agricultural Department, as 
indicated in my reply to Question 2. The Veterinary Service, 
especially, leaves much to be desired. For instance, there is only one 
Veterinary Assistant Surgeon at Samastipore and one at Begusarai, 
which is quite inadequate to meet the demands^ of the enormous 
population of the two sub-divisions. 

(ii) The bribery and corruption that is prevalent at most railway 
stations is an appalling scandal. It is a common practice that before 
a stationmaster allols a merchant a wagon, the stationmastcr has to 
ho illicitly gratified, which means that this expenditure comes out of 
the cultivator’s purse. The distribution of wagons to stations by the 
railway authorities appears to be haphazard; for example, it is a 
common occurrence at my station, Ruseraghat, which is a large 
station, for there to be a shortage of wagons while, at the same time, 
there is a surplus of wagons at other stations on the line. The mer- 
chants are therefore constrained to cart their merchandise, -which 
mostly consists of agricultural produce, to those stations which have 
a surplus of wagons, though they aro often many miles distant. This 
state of affairs often exists for long periods at a time, and therefore 
must reflect on the well-being of ithe agriculturists. 

(iii) Roads . — The state of village roads is disgraceful for they are 
•entirely neglected and at certain times (which -often extends into 
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months oj the year) a village, oj a number of villages, is completely- 
isolated so far as cart traffic is concerned. With regard to the main, 
roads which are under the. jurisdiction of the district boards, a curious- 
and unsatisfactory condition of affairs exists which does not prevail 
id any other parts of India, (or the world I dare say); it is this: Tho 
tenants and landlords pay for the upkeep of those roads but they are 
not, in the vast majority of cases, allowed to use the better portion of 
the roads, (such are the district board’s bye-laws) which results in 
great hardship to man and beast. The better portion of the road is 
exclusively reseived for what is termed "fast traffic” such as motor 
cars, carriages, etc,$so that the cultivator if he can, and when he does, 
reach the main road with his cart, has to content himself with travel- 
ling in a separate track which is usually dreadful. The consequence 
of a carter trespassing on tho " fast traffic ” portion of the road is 
criminal prosecution, a state of affairs which offers admirable oppor- 
tunities for patrolling district bonrd peons to extort money, and often 
the innocent suffer as well as the offenders. This is, to my mind, an- 
unhealthy state of things which has an ill effect on the agriculturists. 

I consider that more of the road cess money should be spent on 
inter-village communications and that carters should bo permitted to 
travel on any portion of the road they wish. 

Qufstion 5 — Finance — (a) The better financing of agricultural 
operations and the provision of short and long term credit to cultivators- 
can best- be achieved by the extension of the co-operative movement. 

(6) No, I do not wish to suggest that cultivators should make fuller 
use of taccavi loans, but that where co-operative societies exist, 
taccovi loans should be given through the societies. 

Question 6 — -Aghicultuhm, indebtedness. — (a) (i) I consider that 
the main causes of borrowing arc thriftlcssness and extravagance. 

- (ii) The source of credit is land. 

(iii) I consider the reason preventing repayment to be the fact 
that the borrower cannot, in the vast majority of cases, liquidate his 
debts by instalments. 

(6) As the Commission is not to hear evidence on the existing 
system of land ownership and tenancy, I can offer very little advice 
for lightening agriculture’s burden of dobt; I consider, however, that 
a mortgagee or creditor of any kind should be bound to accopt part 
repayments of the debt, if tendered by tho debtor. 

(c) No, I do not, think any restrictions should be placed on the 
credit of the cultivator but I consider that it should not be permissible 
for a creditor to execute a money decree against a man’s landed hold- 
ing and that this should bo allowed only in case of a mortgage. I do- 
not think that non-terminnblc mortgages should be prohibited. > 

Question 7.— Fragmentation or Holdings.— (b) There is cverj- 
obstaclc in the way: creeds, castes, conservatism, distrust and mnnv 
others. Consolidation of holdings appears to me to ho quite impos«i- 
ble although very desirable. 

Question 8 — Irrigation. — (a) (i), (ii) and (iii) I am of the opinion 
that the whole of North Bihar would benefit by irrigaiion where 
possible, but not in the manner suggested, for to meet the "demand an 
enormous area would have to he turned into wells, tanks, etc., which 
seems to me not to be feasible. The only practical method I believe to 
be by pipe lines from rivers with pumping stations. 

Question 9. — Soils. — (a) (i) Improvement of soils can be effected by 
better methods of cultivation, the more extensive use of farm-yard 
manure, by artificial fertilisers and by drainage. 

Mr. G. G. A iXim. 
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(6) (i) and (ii) Yes, I have known instances of marked improve- 
ments due to silt deposit by flood water, and marked deterioration by 
ilood erosion. 

(c) I would refer to the answer given to Question 2. There are 
great possibilities of reclaiming vast areas of land which arc situated 
in the declivities of the country adjacent to rivers that remain perpe- 
tually inundated, by draining these lakes into rivers where possible. 
In my part of the country, for instance, if only two of the lakes were 
•drained into the adjacent rivers whose beds are lower than those of the 
lakes, many'thousands of acres would be reclaimed and would be cul- 
turable for a rich winter crop each year. Government could have the 
land surveyed and, where the scheme is practicable, acquire n narrow 
atrip of land from the lake to the river, dig a drainage canal and 
impose some form of tax on the reclaimed land to redeem the expense 
incurred. 

Question 10. — Fertilisers. — (a) and (c) Yes, greater use can be 
made of natural manure and artificial fertilisers by encouraging the 
cultivator to apply the same to his land. This object can be achieved 
by demonstration farms and general propaganda. 

(d) Dowlatporc. 

(/) The only method, I know, and which I have adopted myself, is 
to buy cow dung. I have done this for the past three years and richly 
manured my lands at a minimum of cost. The larger landholders are 
now emulating me and the consequence is that much of the cowdung 
which used formerly to be burnt finds its way on to the fields. I 
’believe this is the only estate in Bihar where this prnctice is in force. 
I consider, and I think it is generally admitted, thnt cowdung is the 
finest fertiliser known and ns this exists in almost unlimited quantities 
here and elsewhere, it strikes me that it would be a lucrative enter- 
prise to purchase cowdung, reduce it to powder form and use it where 
there is a demand for fertilisers. This is meiely nn idea of mine. 
However, of one thing I am convinced, nnd that is that if cowdung 
were marketable it Would not be burnt. 

Question 11. — Crops.— («) (i) Better cultivation and manuring. 

(ii) and (iii) Yes, ihc introduction of new crops and the distribu- 
, -tion of seed is very essential and can best be undertaken by Central 
•Co-operative Banks. 

(6) Yes, the Pusa wheats; but heavy yielding food crops must have 
woll-cultivatcd and rich soil, otherwise the heart is taken out of the 
land in the first year, with the result that the succeeding crops are 
more or less a failure. For this reason it is wiser to leave the local 
• •cultivator to continue with his present crops until such time as he is 
•a little more enlightened. 

(c) The Co. canes have almost entirely supplanted the indigenous 
varieties. 

Question 12.— Cultivation.— (i) See Question 14.— Implements. 

(ii) Rotation; — 

(a) Maize followed by rahar. 

(b) Maize, wheat or barley. 

(c) Fallow six months, followed by chillies and tobacco. 

Then the cycle is repeated. 

Question 14.— Implements.— ( a) Yes, I suggest that an iron mould- 
board plough should be introduced to supersede the ordinary plough in 
use. 
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( b ) The steps necessary to be taken are: the supply of these ploughs 

on the hire purchase system, an organisation to meet the demand, 
blacksmiths’ and carpenters’ shops in rural areas to undertake all the 
necessary repairs, and selling agencies for the sale of spare parts. \ 

(<■) The only agricultui al implement which is on the market is the 
Indian hoe which can be readily obtained fiom any Indian bazaar. Up 
to date no agency exists in this locality for the supply of iron ploughs. 

Question - 15. — Veterinary. — (b) (i) Dispensaries are under .the 
conti ol of the district boards. The system _ works well enough but the 
service appears to be understaffed. In this connection I would ref»r 
to answer to Question 4 (c). 

(c) (l) As veterinary dispensaries are situated at great distances- 
fiom the interior, full use is not made of them by the gcnoral public. 

The only suggestion I can make is that the staff should be increased 
and that such staff should do more touring. 

(ii) Touring dispensaries, to all intents nnd purposes, do not exist 
in this pait of the woild, or if they do exist they arc never met with. 

(rf) The only obstacle encounteied in dealing with contagious 
disease is supcistition. I advocate legislation as to nnimals exposed 
to infection Failing legislation I can suggest no remedy. 

Question 16— Animal Uusdandiiv.— (a) (i) I consider that the 
breeds of livestock could be impiovcd by the purchase and mainte- 
nance of pedigree bulls by certain centres. For instance, all guarantee- 
ing co-operative unions could afford to purchaso and maintain such 
bulls out of their piofits and so could Central Co-operative Banks. A 
scheme of tliib kind, I feel sure, would tend in time to improve the 
quality of the livestock. 

(6) (i) There are practically no common pastures in this locality; 
the livestock lead a hand-to-mouth existence, and are, therefore, 
generally emaciated. 

(ii) There is a complete absence of enclosed pastures. 

(c) Fodder shoi tage exists from December till the middle of March- 

Question 17.— Agricultural Industries.— (a) I would estimate the 
number of days’ work done by an average cultivator on his holding to 
be approximately two hundred in tho year. In the slack season he iB, 
to all intents and purposes, unemployed. 

(b) I would suggest that cottage industries such as weaving, basket- 
making, etc., be established with Government aid to occupy the spare 
time of tho agriculturist nnd his family. 

Question 22.— Co-operation.— (a) (i) An adequate staff Bliould be 
maintained for the propaganda and development work of the move- 
ment. The piesent staff maintained by Government hardly have any 
time even for the inspection work. Their time iB taken up mostly by 
the test audit of societies. Sly experience in this connection relates to 
Bihar and Orissa. 

(ii) Non-officials taking part in the movement should be encouraged 
by Government in every way possible. The panchas of village societies 
should bo given the status of the panebayat under tho Panchaynt Act 
of the Government; I mean, they should have legal status to decide 
petty disputes, not of the members of the society only, but of all the 
residents of the village in which the society is located. If this is adopt- 
ed, every villager will be anxious to be ndmitted as a member of the 
village society and tho society will thus be a real centre for all im- 
provemcnt*<. 

Mr. O. G. Atkins. 



(Z>) (i) In Bihar and Orissa the credit societies have been a partial 
success. Tiic reasons for their not being a complete success arc that 
the instalments of repayments are so fixed that it is not possible, in the 
ordinary coin sc of events, for a man to pay off his instalments regular- 
ly out of his income, after meeting his requirements. For instance, 
loans for redemption of old debts are fixed ns lepaynble in five instal- 
ments. lily experience is that a borrower cannot, as a rule, lepay the 
loan in instalments so fixed, out of (he income of his land. It ran be 
repaid if tbe lonn is fixed as repayable in twelve instalments. Under 
the present system, cither he defaults, or has recourse to outside 
mahajnm, or sells off the whole of his produce to meet the instalment, 
and then borrows during the whole year for his subsistence. Besides, 
the rate of interest chargeable is fifteen and five eighths per cent, 
which is very heavy for a ryot to pay. Steps should immediately be 
taken to lower the rate of interest on loans. 

(ii) AVhilc the village mnhnjan is the master of the ryot, there is 
open to the ryot only the alternatives of taking on credit whatever Boed, 
cloth, cattle and food grain the. former may be pleased to sell at his 
own price, or of buying for cash elsewhere the worst quality of every 
article, at exorbitant prices. It is of little advantage tr> buy the same 
article at the same fanciful price with the help of a loan from n co- 
operative society; the remedy is to buy from a wholesale trader and to 
give a joint order for the goods. This can be done if purchase 
societies are started in every village with a central organisation at the 
headquarter station of a Central Bank. Purchase societies for agricul- 
tural implements, seeds, and manures nrc of immediate necessity For 
any agricultural improvements that may he under contemplation. 

(iii) The present Bystem ^•o£' , 'ftgricultiirnl marketing requires 

thorough overhauling. It .does 'Tibt^-ield i to' the cultivator nny legiti- 
mate return for his labours ■Jpd'^apiTlii/ Well ^organised middlemen 
step in between a mass’ ^oOuhorganiscd pVodurcrf^nnd the market and 
swallow up all the /profits. An or dmhry *> Itiya tor is under the- 
oppression of the vtrfJih-jnv and deitlijr rbmbinod r l'ri bne person who lias 
unlimited opportunities qfJtTqrca'sihg his -profitrdjy nil sorts of ques- 
tionable methods. drily 1 organisation which cani effectively meet 

the problem is a society formed for the sale of produce or stock, nnd 
until we can set up an organisation of that. kind], the co-operative 
movement must be considered to he only a pnrtinl success. This is one 
of the means of uplifting the rural population. Of /ourse, co-operative 
marketing is not am easy tiling to organise and^unnage; it lins its 
pitfalls like all othcr-.prgnnisatibns, nnd it, requires a careful study 
of the existing condition^ rif the businesp.^In starting Bitch an organi- 
sation the first object should he'.fo cqneotitrate attention on one or two 
major products of a locality 'and -notiunke it a general produce-selling 
business. The narrower the scope to begin with the better, for it will 
enable the organiser to study the market, and to control the supply 
effectively. The usual course of development is to start n number of 
small organisations and then to federate thorn into bigger ones. I 
think wc should start with a central organisation covering the area of 
a Central Bank, and after making some progress, nnd acoustomjng the 
people to tho operations of the society, form small local organisations 
and affiliate them to (ho central one. 

(iv) Societies of this nature should ho organised where largp trnels 
of land arc flooded each year. Bates of interest on. loans to such 
'ocietics should not exceed tho hank rale. In this connection, I 
would point out that under the present Co-operative Societies Act, 
No. II of 1012, a co-operative society cannot spend more (ban ten per 
cent of its' profits on the development side of the movement. If tho 
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Act were so amended as to empower the societies to spend twcnty-fiv9 
per cent, with a maximum of fifty per cent for such development 
works, some real benefit would be derived. The societies should 
further be authorised to incur such expenses, with the approval of the 
authorities of the Central Hank, instead of the Registrar, as at present. 
It ordinnrily takes months together to get the sanction of the Registrar 
and by that time, in most cases, the need has passed. 

<v) This is not possible. 

(vi) Purchase societies mentioned under (ii) would serve the 
purpose. 

( d ) They have been a partial success but if the suggestions under 
(6) (i) were given effect to, the success would be greater. 


Oral Evidence. 

05,043. The Chairman. — Mr. Atkins, you are of the Dowlatpore 
Agricultural Concern ? — Yea. 

65,014. Arc you the owner of this concern? — No, I nm not. It is 
the property of Messrs. Begg Sutherland, Sugar Manufacturers. 

05,045. With regard to your answer to Question 3, has the intro- 
duction of the improved varieties of sugarcane made a great differ- 
ence to the industry 1— Yes, it has made a very great difference. As 
1 have pointed out, it has increased the yield, as compared to the 
indigenous varieties grown by the tenants, at the lowest estimate 
by about a hundred per cent. 

05,010. Would it he too much to say that the introduction of these 
-canes' has in some areas saved llio industry? — It has saved, I think, 
the Snmastipur Sugar Company nnd most probably other sugar com- 

E anirs of which I have not much experience. But certainly it has 
cen the salvation of the planters in my locality. 

G5,047. Judging from thin note, of yours, your own work brings 
you into close personal contact with tho cultivator? Yes. 

05 018 In your experience hns the cultivator been a little over- 
conservative in the matter of adopting these improved varieties’-- 
No I do not think so. If you demonstrate to him the possibilities 
of the cano he at once tnkes to it, because it is absolutely certain 
that these canes are far superior Us the indigenous varieties. 

05 049 In your experience, is the cultivator frightened of the idea 
of trS a new ennc’-I do not think he is frightened ^ trying * 
new cane once he secs what it can do; but it has first got to be 
Bhown to him. 

co 050 What have you to toll the Commission about the propa- 

tv* 

got enough men to tackle the job; but it is very important . 

65 051 Have you any criticism to offor of the Agricultural De- 
partment or of the officers carrying on propaga: nda?—Ko, I do “S 
biink- I have except, as I have stated here, that to all intents and 
p^irpmses they do not exist, because there are not enough men nnd 
there is nob enough money. . . 

05 , 052 . You think they do their LcstJ-Yes, more thab their best 
They do extraordinarily well. 

05,053. I understand that you hnvc had considerable experience 
■of co-operative credit societies? — Yes. 

Mr. (7. G. Atkins. 
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65.054. Do you regard co-operative credit societies as the most - , 
hopeful means of dealing with the indebtedness of the ryot? — Yes, 
absolutely. As I have pointed out in my note, I think the rate of 
interest charged is rather high. 

65.055. Before you can hope to lend money at a substantially 
lower rate of interest you have to be pretty certain of re-payment 
in full at tho proper time, have you not?— I do not quite follow 
what you mean. 

65.056. I will put it in another way. In a society with wliieh> 
jcu arc familiar is there much unpunctuality in repaying? — No,, 
very little; the legislation of the country is so powerful that a bad 
debt, taking the Central Bank for instance, is almost unknown. To- 
my knowledge a Central Bank has never yet been put into liquidation. 

65,05V. How do you think a lower rate of interest could lie financ- 
ed? — There should be direct transactions with the Imperial Bank. 
At the present moment, before the cultivator gels his money the Pro- 
vincial Bank makes a profit out of it, the Central Bank makes a 
profit out of it, the Co-operative Society makes a profit out of it, 
and then if gets down to the ryot. He has got to pay all these pro- 
fits before he can get a loan. I think the Government of India Act 
II of 1912 should be amended. At tho present moment theie are- 
iarge numbers of societies in existence which have sufficient money 
in reserve to meet their working capital, but they are not pci milted' 
to utilise it in that way; they have to take shares in the Provincial 
Bank and the Central Co-operative Bank, which to my mind is very 
bad indeed. Furthermore, a co-operative society cannot in any way 
derive any benefit from its reserves unless it goes into liquidation, 
and therpforo that, means that if a society has a reserve of about. 
Kb. 2,000 and its working capital is Bs. 2.000 the best thing it can 
t’o is to go into liquidation, use its reserve for some public benefit 
and then reform itself into n socioty; it is n ridiculous state of affairs. 

I think. 

65.058. Looking for the moment at the existing co-operative system,, 
do you suggest the elimination of one or more of the existing steps 
between tho lender and llio primary society, or do you suggest the 
extinction of the profit? — I think both. That is an economic ques- 
tion about the steps. I do not know how that would affect tho credit. 
But I certainly think that a society which has got a large reserve 
should be allowed to u°o that reserve and thereby reduce the interest 
which is being charged on loans. 

65.059. I am sure you realise the great difficulty of conducting 
any large business concern on (he basis of absolute parity : you must 
taako a slight profit or you are going to make a slight loss?— If a 
‘•ocioty has got a reserve eapital of. say Bs. 3,000 and its needs nro 
Its, 3,000 in the year npd it is made to invest that money in the 
Central Co-operative Bnnk or whatever it may bo, drawing an inter- 
est of something like 0 per cent while the members arc paying 15$ 
per cent for their borrowings, that does not seem to be a good 
principle. 

65.060. Do you attach great- importance to the management of tho 
primary society?— Yes. 

65.061. Do you think it is essential that, tho primary society 
should cxabiine the circumstances of each applicant for a loan? — Yes. 

65.062. In yonr experience, is the management of primary socie- 
ties, judged by those standards, satisfactory ?— Yes, in the mnjority 
of eases. 
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65,063. Arc societies capable of providing their oivn management 
or do they need supervision from above ? — They need supcrvison from 
above as far as the accounts go, but not for their internal organisa- 
tion. 

65.064 Have you known instances where local moneylenders work 
their way into societies and succeed in getting control?— No, it very 
seldom happens. 

65.065 Have you come across many cases of malfeasance ?— Oc- 
casionally; human natuic being what it is, it does take place at times. 

65.066. Do you think that the cultivator is coming to have more 
and more confidence in the principle of co-operative credit? — Yes. 

65.067. You think it is extending ? — Yes 

65,088 Are you satisfied with the system of audit? — Yes. There 
is not enough time and the staff is not too big now. 

65,009. Not enough time is spent on the business of examining the 
buoks of each society? — The audit is all right, but they want more 
organisation ; they want to do everything possible to make the move- 
ment Bpread. At the present moment the co-operative movement is 
very small, taking India as a) whole. 

65.070. Do you find that membership in a- co-operative credit 
society alters the whole outlook of the cultivator ? — I do not think it 
alters his outlook so much as saves him fiom a state of penury. 

63.071. But would you agree that the educative value of the co- 
operative movement is at least as important as its purely economic 
aspect 7 — I think so, certainly. 

65,672. In your experience, are the best means being taken to 
exploit the educative possibilities of the co-operative movement? — 
"No, I do not think so at all. 

65.073. Do you think the ordinary member is instructed in the 
principles of co-operation 7— Yes, up to a point; but there are vast 
possibilities of educating the cultivator, which I give in my note, 
which are not taken advantage of at all. 

65.074. In this district what is the next grade above Hie primary - 
-society in the organisation', district Banks ?— Guaranteeing unions. 

65.075. Do they hold annual meetings ?— They hold monthly meet- 

'ings. 1 

63.076. In the vernacular ?— Yes, all in the vernacular. 

65.077. Have you attended those meetings ?— Yes. 

65.078. Are they woll conducted ? — Yes. 

65.079. So that in your view, I gather, the movement on the whole 
has helped in the district with which you aro familiar ?— Yes. 

65.080. Under the heading ‘Fertilisers’, you say that the only 
method you know and have adopted is to buy cowdung, that you have 
done this for the past three years and richly manured your lands 
at a minimum cost. Have you succeeded in persuading the culti- 
vator to sell this cowdung after collecting it?— It is a very difficult 
thing to start anything new in India, and especially in this part, 
but as the result of continually persuading them, (I started about 
three years ago) now I have so much of this cowdung put up for 
sale that I have to turn it away; I havo manured the whole of my 
-cultivation and I find there is a surplus. 

65.081. Do you got it sufficiently fresh?— Yes; as well as cowdung 
there is a good deal of village and street sweeping's and refuse, which is 
all of value f o the farm 

"Mr. O. G. Atkins. » 
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. 65,082. Do you mix it with straw?— No, I put it on the land as 
it is. 

65.083. As you get it?— Yes, it is put on to the land, then the- 
cart loads arc counted and we pay on thnt. 

65.084. How many acres do you manure with cowdung in this 
way? — About six hundred acres. 

65.085. At what do you estimate the total weight of the cowdung 
used?— The six hundred acres are manuicd at the rate of twenty 
cart loads per aoic, and each cartload weighs about ten maunds. That 
makes a total of 120,000 maunds or nearly 4,300 tons. 

65.086. Is that drawn from a very large district? — No, from a 
district of about eighty or ninety square miles. 

63.087. What do you pay for it? — It depends on the load, because 
cowdung brought from different villages is paid for at different rates, 
but it works out at approximately ten annas a cart load; that ia- 
just about an anna a mound. 

65.088. Do you notice a marked rise in the fertility of the lnnd 
that you have been manuring with cowdung I — Yes, certainly. 

65.089. What manure were you using before you got this cow- 
dung? — I was using the farm-yard manure which was obtained from, 
my own cattle, and green manuring, with superphosphates. 

65.090. Are you still UBing superphosphates? — No, because I find, 
that cowdung is good and more economical. 

63.091. Are you still using green manure l — On a very limited 

scale. 

65.092. Do you find that cowdung gives you prnotically nil you want ? 
— Yes', everything. 

65.093. Do you judge that the cultivators have managed to supply 
jou with this without depriving themselves of fuel? — No, I do not 
think so; I think they deprive themselves of the fuel. Cowdung in. 
this part of .India is utilised mainly in the cold months of the year 
for the fire, not for cooking purposes; so that they remain cold at 
nights and sell their stuff to me instead. 

65.094. Js it your suggestion that it might be possible to save the 
cultivator from the practice of burning cowdung if you bought the 
cowdung from him, powdered it, and sold it back to him ?— No, I 
did not mean to imply thnt at all, because lie would not buy it back. 
The people who collect the cow'dung are old women and young 
children, and so on, who have not got any land at all. 

65.095. They get it off the roads and the cattle-grazing places, and. 
so on ?— Yes. 

65.096. You do not get it from tlio ordinary good cultivator ? — Ni>, 
not what remains on his fields ; the droppings arc taken by him ; 
but what can be got on the roads and pastures can be gathered. 

66.097. Do you think there is any hope of persuading the cultivators 
in this district to grow any fodder crop ? — I fear not : not anything! 
more thnn they grow at the present time. 

65.098. Their need of money crops is so great that they would not* 
forego those? — No. 

65.099. So that you see, no way out of this difficulty ?— No way 
out of it at all; we are over-populated and over-stocked with emaciat- 
ed cattle. 

65.100. Are there any rural betterment societies on a co-operative- 

basis in your districi i — None at all. ' ‘ 
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65,101. That is a direction in which you would like to see develop- 
ment? — Yes, certainly. 

65,102 What view do you form of the drinking-water supply of 
tho villages 2 Have you ever examined that question?— I think it is 
very bad; the type of well that exists is conducive to all kinds of 
contamination. 

t 

65,103. What typo of well exists?— The ordinary well without any 
guard to it. 

63.104 Not tho step well? — No. 

65.105 You mean the sort of w ell into which the water drains back 
if any is spilt on the edge ? — Yes. 

65.106 Do you think that is a direction in which an effort should 
be made to improve the conditions in which people live?— Yes. I 
think legislation on that point would be advisable, to the effect that 
a man should not be able to put up a new well except of a stereo- 
typed kind. 

65.107. You would make it apply to new wells but not to old?— 
Yes; I think it would be difficult to make it apply to old wells, be- 
•enuse nobody owns old wells, bui a man who constructs a new well 
-could be compelled to make a sanitary well. 

63.108. Do old wells last for ever, or would your suggestion in 
time bring about an improvement in the type of wells’ — I think so, 
because old wells do not last for ever; they fall in and have to be 
repaired, and I suggest that no old well should be repaired unless 
it was according to a certain plan. 

65.109. The llaja of Pat laliviedi. — In your statement you say that 
a great deal of corruption exists among railway stationmasters, result- 
ing m untimely supply of wagons to ryots ?—' Yes. 

65.110. Has any complaint been made to the authorities ’—Yes, 
we have complained, mostly verbally by seeing them, but with no 
l rsult whatever. 

63.111. Do these complaints go right up to the top ?— I do not 

know; it is generally with the District Traffic Superintendents that 
-one deals. . • v 

65.112. Is no notice taken oven of written complaints? — No. 

65.113. Then is it hopeless to attempt to make any improvement?— 
No, I do not think it is hopeless; I think it is possible with tho 
Government stepping in and making it unpleasant for these rail- 
way officials who do it. They are very autocratic;, it is very diffi- 
cult to get any good result out of complaints to railway officials, I 
find. 

65.114. Have you on any occasion made a complaint to the author- 
ities?— Yes, I am sure I have. 

65.115. Did they take any notice of that? — No, the only thing 
'that happened on that occasion I think was that the stationmaster 
was transferred. 

65.116. Was the now man any better?— No, he was just as bad. 

65.117. Then you speak of the condition of the roads? — Yes, that 
is a very impoitant thing; I lay great emphasis on it; everybody 
likes to have good roads, and I think the fact that the roads are. in 
•such a disgraceful state for the bullock cart traffic militates against 
the cultivator getting the best prices for his produce. 

2£r, C. G. A thins. 
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65.118. Under whose management arc the roads now? — Under the 
district and local boards. In some areas, as I say, the villages are 
entirely isolated for many months in the year. 

65.119. Owing to lack of communications? — Yes. 

65.120. What prevents the -ryots from becoming members of those' 
fcoards? — One has to be elected a member, ohd the ordinary ryot 
has not got enough influence, or he does not care very much about 
if. It is generally the landlords and the gentry of the place, who 
own motor cars, who are members of the district boards, and they 
naturally -want good roads for themselves. 

65.121. But some of the wealthy ryots are rich enough to stand’ 
for election, are they not 1 — Yes, some of them are. 

65.122. Especially the village munsiffs 1 — Yes, but, as I say, they- 
ate landlords and the gentry of the place; they get in. 

65.123. Do they ever attempt to safeguard the interests of the 
ryots in that direction at all 7 — No, I think there has been no move- 
ment in that direction at all; I think it is because they want to 
travel in comfort themselves. 

65.124. Have you ever attempted to speak to the ryots with a view 
to their trying to return somebody who would safeguard their 
interests? — No, because I am afrnid that even if they did they would, 
find the majority against them on these boards. 

65.125. It is different in other parts of India? — Yes, I know it is 
quite different in other parts of India. 

65.126. For instance, there are a) large number of ryots on my 
local board, and the interests of the ryots are well safeguarded? — Yes. 
I think in my district the ryots have their interests safeguarded to- 
a certain extent, except in regard to roads. . 

65.127. Is thcic a copious supply of fuel in these parts? — Yes, 
there is quite a good supply of fuel for the needs of the cultivators 
for cooking purposes. 

65.128. Where is the supply got from? Is it got from tops and 
the like? — Yes, from small tops and twigs and also from the stalks 
cf maize, stalks of rahar and that sort of thing. They burn these 
things and it meets the dema'nd. 

65.129. There .arc no plantations for the supply of fuel? — I think 
not. I do not think, however, that it is a serious public need at all. 

65.130. Do you not think that there would be more material avail- 
able for manuring if plantations for the supply of fuel were en- 
couraged ? — I have never given serious consideration to that aspect. 
Perhaps it would, but I do not think that it is possible, with tho- 
congcstian of humanity that exists in this part of the world. 

65.131. There is still a great deal of open country, that is, unculti- 
vated areas 1— Yes, but they are a long way off from the villages, and" 
then again the freight would bo prohibitive for the ordinary cultivator- 

65.132. What about the medical aid which cultivators ' receive ? Is 
it sufficient? — I think that it is extremely insufficient at the present 
moment. Where ^ live there happens to be a town which has a 
'municipality and the only dispensary in the locality, and they treat, 
I think, 25,000 cases a ycat and spend about Rs. 600 on medicines. 
So that each patient must get very little in tho way of medicine. 

* 65,133. Are such dispensaries run by the local boards?— This, 

dispensary is run by the municipality. 

t 



65,131. Do they get any conti ibution from the district board? — 
"Yes, a very small contribution. 

65,135. So that, in this direction, the district board does not show 
sufficient interest! — No, the attention is vciy inadequate and in my 
'opinion it is a scandal. 

65.136 What about education 7 Do they show any interest in that 
Ijncl— -Yes, education is spreading considerably by the aid of co- 
•eperative schools. 

65.137 Up to what standards do they teach in these co-operative 
schools? — The tenching is very elemental y, being up to the primary, 
•standard. 

65,13b Docs the district or the local board contribute anything 
towards then upkeep! — No. 

63,130. Where do they get the funds from then? — From the ten 
per cent piofits of the society. 

65,140. Do you know of any case whcie a society has applied for 
help? — Yes It is a very difficult thing to get any help out of the 
district boards for education in connection with cooperative schools. 

I have tried it myself but failed. 

_ 63,141. Si i Jnnic* MncKmna . — Wlmt is the local custom when a 
■district or local board load passes through a sugar or an indigo 
■estate which is privately owned? — If it is a privately owned rstate 
they can prohibit all traffic. 

65.142. What I mean is, where yon have part of a public road 
running through an estate, what is the arrangement ns to upkeep!— 
'They me now all repnired by the district or local boards undei 
•contractors 

65.143. Is that a new custom?— Yes. 

65.144. What was the old custom?— The old custom usually was 
for the indigo factory to maintain the road. 

65.145. Did they get a grant from the district board for the pur- 
pose 1 — Yes. 

65.146. And were the portions of the load inside the cstnte better 
than those outside? — Very probably. 

65.147. That is to say, the planters spent a little more than they 

•got ?— Yes. „ 

65.148. When you say that you arc not entirely satisfied with 
the soi vices lendorcd by the Agricultural Depot tment. do you refer 
to the Agrirnltmal Department of the Government of Bihnr and 
Orissa ?— Yes 

65.149. What is the attitude of the residents on this side of the 
liver to the Agricultural Dcpat tment? Do they look to the Imperial 
"’Department at Pusa for help or- do they look to the department 
of the Bihar Government ?— Well, they look to Pusa, as a mnttci of 
fact, because the other department is so far removed fiom here that 
they never hear of it. 

65.150. If you had an agricultural problem whetc would you go 1 — 

I would go to Pusa. 

65.151. Do you expect Pusa to carry on local propaganda and 
demonstration just as a' ptovincial department would do? — Yes, I 
think it -would he very useful. 

65.152. It would be useful, but would it bo expedient from the* 
point ofvjew of the central research institute of the Government of 
.India mixing itself up with work which should properly be done 

Mr. O (7. Allint. 
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by the local department 1 ? — Well, I think that it should to a limited 
•extent. There are wonderful ways of doing propaganda work, and 
we have got here, in this pa'rt of the country, European planters 
•who follow up the advice which Pusa gives them and that I consider 
is a very fine advertising agency. 

05.153. Do you think that the work of the European planters has 
•an effect on the cultivators in the neighbourhood ! — Certainly. This 
is especially the case with regard to canes. Next year I suppose 
•there will not be any canes of the indigenous variety left. 

05.154. Professor ( rungulcc . — We have been told that the Indian 
ryots arc exceptionally conservative but, as you said, if the example 
is shown to them by the European planters they leadily take to 
Coimbatore canes? — Yes. And also it is not just ordinary example; 
there must be n little bit of propaganda work and things have been 
so arranged in this part of the world that the planter gets a royalty 
on canes which are produced from his nrea and it is to his interest 
to get the ryot to giow the oane. 

G5.153. So then it is not merely a question of example; it is also 
intensive propaganda on tho part of the Enropean planters? — Yes 

05.156. What is the nature of the propaganda they do 1 — Personal- 
ly I have held meetings in villages and I have distributed pamphlets 
l\v the thousand and also conducted field demonstrations 

05.157. Were these meetings well attended f— Yes. 

C5.15S. Are these pnmphlets in the vernacular 1 — Yes. chiefly deal- 
ing with Coimbatore canes. The pamphlets are useful and well 
read, 

05,159. So that illiteracy is not at all a handicap in that case 1 — 
Jtfo. 

65.100. You have found out that it works well?— Yes. 

G5,161. Would you tell the Commission what assistance you liavo 
received, if any, cither from the department at Pusn or from the 
Bihar and Orissa' department? — We have obtained help from Pusa 
in the cane which I glow. That has helped the European planter 
to develop in n.nny eases and now cane is being grown extensively 
by the ryots and they are also sharing in the spoils. 

05,102. Eo, with regnrd to the variety of cane, you have benefited 
greatly by the help of the Agricultural Department ? — Ye<-. 

C5,1G3. And in methods of cultivation?—! do the ordinary plough- 
ing, keep the land fallow for a year and then plant enne and then 
keep it fallow again, after which I manure the land and then giow 
■cane again, .1 hnve. done that regularly for the last Four years and 
T have got the finest ciop that. I have ever seen on my land at the 
,present moment. 

65.101. Is any new manure being introduced ? —'No. 1 have tried 
experiments, but they arc not conclusive yet. So far I have stuck 
to cowdung. 

05,163. Has any manure been suggested by the Agiiculturnl De- 
jartment and have you found that successful? — Yes, it has been 
successful, but I find that I can get my results at a smaller cost from 
.the refuse that I eati buy locally. 

4 

65,100. You have an abundant supply o f cowdung? — Yes. 

* 05,107. I take it that your experience of Indian agriculture is 
confined to this Province? — Yes, entirely. 



65,168. Could you tell the Commission what definite change or 
changes you have noticed in the practice of the cultivators, say, 
dunng the last ten yeais 7— Changes are very slow in India, but 1 
have noticed one change, which is that they arc now adopting the 
iron plough That was not suggested by the department, but wae, 
introduced by the planteis themselves. As n matter of fact it was 
onginally suggested by the department, but we modified the type of 
plough suggested because it was a little too heavy for the local, 
rli aught animals. 

65,169 So that the credit for that goes to the planters? — Yes. 
ihen there is the introduction of better-yielding wheats and more 
prolific canes and things of thu kind. 

65,170. Is it your opinion that thcie is a demand for agricultural 
education 1 — There is no demand now because they arc completely 
ignorant of it. but the demand would arise as soon as they could lie 
made to see and realise the benefits of it. 

65.171 In othci words, the demand has to be created by stimulat- 
ing their lntciest Yes 

65.172 You make a voiy inieiesting suggestion to the effect that 
the co-opeiativo mo\ ement should take part in the dissemination of 
knowledge Hare jou any expenence of the coopeiativc movement 
in this Piovince 1 — Yes I am chaiiman of the hugest co-operative- 
bank m the Province. 

05,173. Arc you in touch with the primnry societies 1 — Yes. 

65.174 Is this co opeiativc movement a people’s movement? — Yes, 
it ib entiicly self-gov eining They have been educated to such an 
extent that the whole thing lies in the hands of the Board of 
Directois the rum he is of which are all Indians with the exception 
ot myself, and I do not do veiy much administrative work because 
it is better for them to run their own show. I simply give advice 
and counsel to them. 

65.175. These aro chiefly credit societies ’ — Yes. 

65.176. Aie there any other activities emanating from this move- 
ment? — Well, the only activity which has emanated thciefrom iB tlio 
fact that it has made the people less indebted and has increased 
their well-being financially. 

65.177. Have you no sale society i— No. 

65.178. No educational movement ?— Yes, they arc starting a- 
school. 

65.179. Could you tell us the amount of road cess that you get 
fiom this Piovince’— I cannot tell you exactly, but it goes into many 
lakhs of rupees. The amount payable by a ryot is half an anna ini 
the rupee according to his rent, and half an anna is paid by the 
landlord. - It comes to one anna in the rupee, paid by both parties. 

65.180. Have you any idea as to how the money from the road' 
cess is spent at the piescnt moment?— It is spent on roads to a laige 

--extent. 

65.181. Is it earmarked for road improvement ?— I think so; it is 
also utilised for wells and other tilings of genera'l public utility. 

65.182. So tho district boards have the question of better roads 
well in view, but still there are not adequate roads in the district ? — 
The money is spent chiefly on main roads and not on inter-village 
communications. 

65.183. Judging from the success that you had in the introduc- 
tion of Coimbatore canes, chiefly through the efforts of the planters- 

Mr. 0. G. Atkins. , 
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1 gather there is a great deal of scope for adult agricultural educa- 
tion in your Province 1— Yes. 

05.184. Has the co-operative movement taken part in that?— No, 

the reason being that we are not allowed to spend the money which 
■is available. » 

05.185. Is there any great scope for irrigation in this Province ? — 
Yes, I think so. 

05,18G. Is there scope for well irrigation ? — I would not advocate 
well irrigation or tank irrigation because it would mean that half 
(he countryside would be utilised in making wells and tanks, but I 
would suggest pipe lines from the rivers, with pumping stations. 

05,187. Do you lend money to the ryots? — No I guc out cane 
-advances, tlmt is nil. 

G5,188. Do you give them fei tiiisers ?— - No. 

05.189. You give them only citno setts on the condition that they 
supply you with cane ?— -I make no condition, but they generally do. 

03.190. To what extent does the village ntahnjon still dominate the 
village? — Where theie is no co-opeiativc society, he dominates it a 
great deni. He gets large sums of money out of the ryots dishonestly, 
and so on, and lie is a power in the village. 

05.191. Aro you in touch with the Department of Agriculture in 
Bihar and Orissa ? Do you meet the Director of Agriculture ? — I am 
In (ouch with him to a very smat 1 extent because ho lives in Ranchi 
and that is a long way off Wo are not in as close touch with him as 
•we aro, for instance, with Pusa. 

05.192. He has never paid a visit to your agricultural concern?— 
He has not yet paid a visit, but I hope he will one day. 

05.193. <1//. Calvert. — In your note you suggest that the Co-operative 
"Central Bank might take control of agricultural education Are these 
•Central Hanks directed by people who ate in sympathy with the rural 
classes 1— Yes. 

(55,194. Do you think they would select the teachers you would like 
them to select ? — Yes. 

05,193. You know the roster system on railways. The station- 
master is supposed to maintain a roster on which all applications for 
wagons are entered in turn and the wagons aro supplied according to 
that order on the roster. I gather that system has proved a failure ? — 

It does not work. I do not think it is in operation at all. It is entirely 
within the stationmaster’s power to allot wagons to whomsoever he 
likes; he lays down his own rules. 

G5,196. We have been told that it is a perfect arrangement? — 
Nolhing could be more imperfect from the public point of view. 

<35,197. You suggest that if taceavi is distributed it should be given 
through co-operative societies? — Yes. 

05.198. Do j'ou not think there will be trouble in recovering the 
money, because Government possess special powers of recovering which 
the co-operative societies do not ? — The co-operative societies do possess 
•that power. They have got a specific procedure under the local Act, 
in (he Same way as the Government have. 

05.199. With regard to the question of redemption of loans, is Ihero 
any difficulty raised by the mortgagee if the mortgagor wishes to redeem 
"his mortgage ?— There is a very serious difficulty, because the debtor < 
is not allowed to pay off his debt in instalments. He must pay tho 
whole amount. 
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65,200 And if he wants to redeem he has to biing a regular suit? — 
Yes. 

65.201. Would you like to see some Act empowering him to redeem hiB 
mortgage ? — The man who is in debt is not permitted to liquidate his 
debt in small instalments But if he were permitted to do that in 
the same waj as they do in the case of co-operative societies, it would 
facilitate his getting out of debt in due course. If he borrows Bs. 100' 
he has never with him fib. 100 to pay it back What he does is to 
borrow fis 100 to pay buck this Bs. 100. 

65.202. When he has this Bs. 100, does the mortgagee put obstacles 
in the way of its payment ? — He does if the loan is a satisfactory one. 

65.203 Does the cultivator want work in his slnck season or is he 
content to be unemployed?—! do not think he minds his unemploy- 
ment very much. At the piesent moment he has got no work and he 
is quite happy to sit idle, doing nothing or next to nothing. He attends 
to his cattle and that kind of thing. 

65.204 With regard to this question of co-operation, I think in 
answer to the Ohaiiman vou were lefeiring to some local ruling requir- 
ing the reserves of primary societies to be invested in the Central 
Bank? — What I was referring to was the fact that a society is not 
permitted to spend more than ten per cent of its profits. That is 
according to an All-India Act. 

65.205. Is there a local lule which says that the whole fund must 
be invested in the Central Bank 1 — That is the provincial Act. 

65.206. You would like to see, if possible, every primary society 
utilise those reserves in its own business, ns is the case in other Pro- 
v inces ? — They have got ,i board of directors for every society which is 
affiliated to a guaranteeing union. The guaranteeing union has also 
got its board of directors and the gunianteeing union is affiliated to a 
Central Bank which has also got its board of directors If all these 
boards of directois wish to spend their monies in a certain way, I 
think it is very hard on them not to be permitted to do so either by 
the Begistrar or by the Government. They ought to have control over 
fifty per cent of tlieir reserves. 

65.207. Do you think that could be done without risking the stability 
of the societies ? — I certainly think it could be done and it would make- 
the movement very much more popular. 

65.203. It will rather tend to lowei the resei ves ?— The reserve will 
have fifty per cent of the amount that goes in to build it up year by 
year. These reserves are so big in some of the societies that they 
need not boirow a single pie from any outside body, but they are not 
allowed to get any benefit fi oin them. Why should they not be allowed 
to spend that i eserve on, say, improving the village sanitation or build- 
ing wells or things of that kind 1 

65.209. Would you give them that extra power, from ten per cent 
to fifty per cent straightaway, or would you confine it to a society of 
ten years’ standing?— I should say that where the society’s reserves are 
equal to its working capital, it should be given that power. The 
stability of the society is in no way seriously affected, because you 
start a society on the stability .and the credit of its land The society 
has no reserves when you first start it 

65.210. Mi. Kama! — You suggest that agriculture could be made 
attractive to middle class youths if Government lands were given in 
allotments foi such use and also if Government aided them financially 7 
—Yes 

M> C. G. At l ins. 



85.211. I would like to ask you about the financial aspect of your 
proposal. It is a question of finding fertile lands and of finding 
finance; do you agree with that?— Yes. 

65.212. Now, you are managing or cultivating an estate of something 
like 1,600 acres ? — Yes. 

65.213. For these allotments to middle class youths I presume you 
mean smaller allotments than such vast estates? — Yes. 

65.214. What size of allotment would you propose 7 — I should think * 
that for a middle class youth in this part of the world a ten acre plot 
would bo attractive. 

65.215. If it were to be a ten neve plot, do you think it would be 
an economic size for these middle class youths to manage? — Yes. 

65,216 Can they make money out of it if it is only a ten acre plot? — 
I am judging the quality of the land according to the quality of my 
own land ; it depends on the fertility of the land ; if the land is less 
fertile than it is in this part of the world, which it is ns a rule, then 
perhaps a bigger plot, say, of fifteen acres, wall be better. 

65.217. Professor Gaugulcc. — Assuming that the crops arc money 
corps ?— Yes. 

65.218. Mr. Kamnt . — If it is less fertile, it ib not worth while 
asking the middle class vouths to go and cultivate such land? — The 
land in other parts of the country cannot be so fertile as it iB in 
this very rich part of India. In that case, give him double the size 
He may be able to get an income of Rs. 100 an acre if the land ho 
here, but in other parts of the country he may be able to get only 
Rs. 70 an acre. So all you have got to do is to double the area of 
land given to him. 

65.219. Assuming, therefore, that the fertility is a normal one, nnd 
assuming further that they have, say, a ten acre plot, how many 
middle class youths would you provide for in a district? — It depends 
•on the amount of land available. 

65.220. Docs it depend on the amount of land available or on the 
money available ? — Both. 

65.221. To make tbeso ten acre plots an economic success, how 
much capital do you think, from your experience, would be necessary 
for theso middle class young men ? — That is a question I am not in a 
position to answer, because the conditions that provail in the other 
Provinces arc different from those prevailing in my Province. That 
question would have to bo examined on the spot, I think, before it 
•could be determined. But I do not think it will be very heavy. 

65.222. Could you give mo just a rough idea of the amount? — If n 
middle class youth could provide himsolf with a pair of bullocks and a 
plough, I think ho could make a start on a ten acre plot with about 
Rs. 230. 

65.223. You think he can make a decent living out of ten acres of 
land, with a capital of Rs. 250 ? — Yes. 

65.224. Government are, according to your suggestion, to give this 
aid in a largo numbor of cases ? — They should start on a small scale, 
in an experimental way, to sec how it succeeds, and if it proves suc- 
cessful go for it absolutely as hard as they can. We want to colonise 
these boys, and that, is within Government’s power, to my mind. 

65.225. Professor Gangtilee. — Have you adequate land? — Yes, but 
not in this part of the Province; you would have to settle them in 
outside holdings in different parts of the Province. 
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65.226. Mr. Kamat. — As you know, Government money is of course 
the taxpayers’ money, your money and my money. Should Govern- 
ment venture Rs. 250 per boy, to a large number of boys if the boys 
have no experience of agriculture 1— My suggestion is that you should 
start with approved lads only, who ha\ e had a certain amount of agri- 
cultural training. 

65.227. I am not asking you about the tinining; I am concerned with 
. the experience ; mere training does not guarantee that a boy will make 
a success of the entn prise 1 — I think the Indian youth here of, say, 
twenty years of age has gained a good deal of expeiience of agriculture 
by simply seeing his father work his own land. 

65,226 Do jou mean to say that educated middle class young men 
cannot find Rs. 250 if they are confident that they can make some 
profit out of it 7 — First of all, the middle class youth does not know 
that he can get this land. He cannot got it. As a rule ho has not got 
the enterprise in him, he has not got the push. You will icquire pro- 
paganda woik to get these people and, I will not say drive them, but 
induce them to go out, and if jou promise them Rs. 250 they will go 
out theie, and it will be a success, to my mind. 

65,220 Do you mean to say that a young mnn who staits on a course 
of agricultural education feels that he will get no land, if he wants 
to linvo it, or that he will not get capital 7 — He feels that ho will not 
have the land, to begin with. 

Go, 230 He thinks he will get the capital 7 — His father may have 
the capital, but he cannot get the land 

G5.231. Them is a dearth of land 1— Yes, very much so. 

65.232 Supposing you bring into agriculture (I do not want to use 
the word duve) a lnige number of these middle-class joung men, 
you may thereby increase the pressure of the population engaged in 
agriculture fiom seventy per cent as at present, to say, eighty per 
centj will that he ultimately desirable in the interests of agricultui e 1 
— I certainly think so. 

65.233 You think them would be no necessity to_ relieve this pres- 
sure, in order to make agriculture leally paying 7 — Iso. 

65.234. And people would really be able to make a decent living out 
of agricultui e 7 — Yes. 

63.235. You tlimk there would he no hardship to those who are 
alieady engaged in agricultui e 7 — No. I cannot see thnt any bad 
result can be derived from bringing uncultivated land into cultivation, 
and by inducing the people who avc now looking for jobs on Rs. 20 or 
Rs. 30 as cleiks to go back to the land. 

65.236. You want to add to the agiicultural population and increase 
it from seventy per cent to eighty per cent 7 — The'y aie agriculturists 
now in a sort of way; their mainstay is from agriculture, but there is-, 
not enough land to go round; you relieve one portion which is over- 
crowded and put the surplus into another aiea which is uncultivated. 

I cannot help thinking that that is desirable. 

65.237. By adding ten per cent to the seventy per cent now 
engaged in agriculture, will you bo giving the eighty per cent a decent 
standard of living 7— Yes, I think so. 

C5 } 238. Sir Thomas Middleton ; You refer to the fact that heavy- 
yielding crops such as Pusa wheats, if cultivated on a sell which is 
not rich, take the beait out of the land in the first yeav 7 — Yes. 

ilfr. G. G. Atkins. 
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65.239. Haro you seen this, happen 1 — I have experience of it. I 
"distributed Pusa wheats, and in my own locality I have seen what 
they hare done. The ryots gave the land the same treatment as they 
gave it for their own food crops; in the first year there was a bumper 
crop of wheat, but the crop thnt followed was a failure, and for that 
reason they do not now grow Pusa wheat in my area. 

65.240. What crops follow wheat?— Maize geneially, and lahar or 
chillies, but chillies very seldom ; -generally maize and lahar. 

65,211. When was the maize sown after the wheat? — At the break 
•of the rains. The wheat is harvested in Mai oh and the maize is sown 
about June. 

65,242. You have seen the effect on both maize and raharl — Yes, 1 
■have had it inyself. It is a peouliar thing that the Indian cultivator 
here will pay a great deal of attention to heavy-yielding crops such 
as tobacco, chillies and sugarcane; ho will put all the manure that is ' 
available on to these hinds, but for these food ciops he is just content 
to plough the land, sow it, and hope for a return sufficient to feed 
him. 

65,213. You say that fodder shortage exists from December to 15th 
March; whnt happens after the 15th of March? — The winter harvest- 
ing comes in then, and they have the straw to feed the cattle with. 

65,244. Do the cattle get anything but wheat straw?— Thero are 
vaiious other crops too 

65,213. How do they feed cattle after the 15th of Match ?— On the 
straw of the crops that have been threshed. 

65,246. How many pairs of plough bullocks do you lequire for the 
1,600 acres of laud under your management ? — I have got thirty-five 
pairs of bullocks and f< nr tractors 

65.217. How many purrs of bullocks arc sated by a tractor 1 — Mo 
bullock is saved by 1 raptors; even when w-o have tractors we still 
.keep on the bullocks; you cannot altogether supplant bullocks by 
tractors, because there aie eoitain jobs that you must do with bullocks. 
In the ordinary course of events we increased our cultivation a good 
deal, and that was tire reason wliv we did not reduce our bullocks. 
It is difficult to compare the one with the other, because the work 
done by a tractor cawn rt be accomplished by any number of bullocks. 

65.218. Could you cultivate the 1,600 acres of land under your 
management if jou had nothing but. bullocks 0 — No Out of the 1,600 
acres, I do not cultivate the whole of the land myself; a certain 
.amount of that is let out on lease : it goes in rotation. 

65,249. Will you tell us lrow jotr feed your own bullocks? — On 
silage, sugarcane tops, and mostly by oat straw and oats 

65,200. When they are getting straw and working hard, what 
allowance of oats do you give?— Two seen per day* per head, and 
as much straw they can eat, with a little bit of oilcake. 

65,231. When oats are not available, is there any other grain to 
use ?— Oats are always available with me. 


65,252. D>. Ryder i You have been a member 
lativo Council 1— Yes. 


of the Bihar Legis- 
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65,253 And you are, I undei stand, a member of the district board ? 
— I am a member of the municipality. 

65,25 i. You refer to the condition of the roads and you say that 
there is one road for motor traffic and another road for cart traffic. 
Would it make much diffeience if the traffic were interchanged, that 
is, if the motor traffic were transferred to the cart roads? — It would" 
make a considerable difference to the motor traffic; I should think it 
would cease to exist 

65.255. You have a wide knowledge of the agricultural conditions 
m this part of India ? — Yes 

65.256. It is suggested that, among other causes which prevent 
the cultivator from repaying his debt, one cause is his excessive use 
of gan]a ; That view is given in the evidence submitted by the Indian 
Association of Agricultural Officers. You cannot say from personal 
expci fence if it is right? — I cannot; I should not think that was the 
cause of it; it has never struck me. 

65.257. You have an estate of about 1,600 acres?— Yes. 

65.258. How much peish cash or Government land revenue do yoir 
pay?— I think I pay about Rs. 3.000 a year. 

65.259. If I am not too inquisitive, how much do you make a year 

per acre on an average ? If you do not wish to reveal the stato of 
your finances, I do not wish to press you ? — That dops nc t affect my 
finances. I should think, on the average, there is a profit anyhow 
of about Ks 40,000 in the j’ear; if yon divide it by 1,600, you will' 
get the figure. That is the profit: the income would be different to- 
that, on account of the overhead charges. , 

65.260. Can you tell me whether a laige amount of money is spent 
in this district oi in the neighbouring districts at th„ time of the 
elections to the district boaid?— If you me referring tc money spent 
on elections, a great deal of money is spent. 

65.261. Pi ofessor Gangulee: Have you had occasion to study the 
existing system of marketing of agricultuial produce? — The only 
system that prcvnils is that the mahajav, as a rule, is the purchaser 
of the products. 

65.262. Have you yc urpelf studied this question 7 — N.> , I have not. 

65.263. You could n.’t supply the Commission with any definite 
information with regaid to the existing system of marketing of agri- 
cultural produce in this Province? — No. 

65.264. i Sir Henry Lawrence : What is the rental value of an acre 
of land? — I pay to the landlord approximately Ks. 5-8-0 an airej it 
vaiies from Ks. 5 to Ks 6. 

65,265 What is the i.ite, if you let out your land to your tenant? 
— That, of course, varies; with me the rate is rather low; I let it out, 
on an aveiage, for Ks. 30 an acie. 

b5.2G6 The Raja of Pailakimcdi : It does not depend on the crop 
the tenant glows ?— No, with mo it does not. I believe that practice 
does exist in other parts; if you manure the land aud the tenant 
grows tobacco or chillies, he has tc. pay a higher lent. 

65,267. You do not follow that Bjstem? — No. I cultivate ns much- 
as I can do myself, peisonally; all lands that are not worth my per- 
sonal attention, I let cut, 

( The witness withdrew .) 

3(r. C. G. Atkins. 
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Babu GANGA VISHNU, Planter, Muzaffarpur,. 

Replies io the Questionnaire. 

Question 1.— Besevhou — (a) The research organisations identified 
with the welfare of the agriculturists, as they at present stand, require 
a good deal of supplementing to meet the increasing demands of an 
all round agriculturist country like India. 

The scientific reseat clies which have proved so beneficial in pro- 
viding efficient varieties of seeds for the staple crops, in combating 
diseases and in diverse oilier ways are not carried on \eiy elaborately 
because of the paucity of rcsenrcli centres. 

To provide for the growing agricultural demands, I would buggest 
that each Province should possess a well-organised and efficient agri- 
cultural department having at least one representative in each thana 
of a district. In conumrlion with this department, every Province 
should have a well-equipped research centre which should study and 
specialise in the particular conditions of the soil, the climatic condi- 
tions and other agricultural requu ements of the Province I would 
■ like the woiks of these provincial research centres to be cooidinated, 
supervised nnd directed by an Imperial institute like the one ue have 
at Pusa. 

Question 2.— Aoricueturae Education.— 'i) I do not think the 
supply, cither of teachers or institutions, is sufficient for their pur- 
pose. 

(ii) All districts with which I nm pci Bonnily ncqunintcd suffer from 
a dearth of teaching facilities. 

(iii) Yes, India is a country where even now hcicditaiy professions 
flourish. Teachers drawn from the agricultural classes would soon 
learn their work nnd would prove to be more efficient in imparling 
their knowledge to people of their own class 

(viii) I consider school farms where practical demonstrations arc * 
carried out to be the one agency necessary nnd efficient for imparting 
agricultural education. At the same time, the instruction given to 
the students on these farms must be strictly vocational; the students 
must be made to cultivate land themselves and thus acquire practical 
knowledge of the agricultural operations in their different stages. 
These farms should form part of any middle vernacular school which 
Imr pened lobe stationed at the headquarters of a thana and should 
be maintained by the district boaid to which the school belongs. 

(ix) I cannot speak of students who have received higher educa- 
tion, have graduated nnd thus require a fat berth to stmt with; but 
many students, who lmvo received a course of training at some agri- 
cultural school or institute, cither start on their own neeount or get 
employment with those who have big farms to look nftor. 

(x) I think the attraction is just the other way. The economic 
conditions prevailing in the country, the difficulty of earning n decent 
livelihood, the increasing number of the middle-class unemployed, are 
factors sending people bnek to the lnnd in very large numbeis. Every- 
where one finds the pressure on the lnnd increasing day by day. This 
is evidenced by the high prices obtained for arable land. In. Haji- 
pur, a sub-division of the Miwaffnrpur district, an acre of land has 
even fetched fourteen hundred rupees, though that is no doubt a 
record price. 
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(xii) The tenantry as a class in this country are always eager to 
pick up any moisel of knowledge or instruction which would enable 
them to get a better return from their land. They only require practical 
demonstrations, tried under cultivators’ conditions, to adopt new and 
improved methods. For this purpose demonstration fauns should be 
spread all over the country. This would also popularise adult educa- 
tion m rural tracts. 

Quest r ok 3 — Demonstration* and Propaganda,— (a) Practical de- 
monstrations accompanied by direct instructions. 

( b ) These demonstrations, to be effective, bhould be brought to the 
very doors of the cultivators. For this purpose I would suggest the 
establishment of demonstration plots in the ryot’s own land and attach- 
ing plots to vernacular middle schools with an aiea and equipment 
sufficient for practical training. 

(r) The tenants are suie to take expert advice if it comes withm 
their means to adopt it and they have had a practical demonstration 
■of its utility. 

(d) I would mention the striking successes achieved in wheat and 
sugarcane by the supply of improved varieties and by practical demons- 
-trations carried on m Pusa. They have revolutionised the cultivation of 
sugarcane. It is not many years since sugarcane was grown in these 
traces only as a fodder and, on a limited scale, to make gur (raw 
sugar). With the advent of Co. S13 and 214, and other varieties suit- 
ed for every description of soil and climatic conditions, and practical 
instructions for trench sowings and other details, one finds this crop 
extending on every side. Now the demand for seed at times exceeds 
the supply. The Sugar Bureau at Pusa has done yeoman servico 
in spreading the cultivation of sugatcane and we all feel beholden to 
it for introducing this rich crop. 

Question 5— Finance. — (<i) Co-operative societies aie providing a 
good agency for financing the ngriculluinl opeiations of the culti- 
vators. That these societies have not made rapid strides is due, in 
my humble opinion, to their inability to secure the sympathy and co- 
* operation of the landholders I need not enter into the causes which 
have led to this ineitia of the landholdcis towards the co-opeiative 
movement. 

Question 6 —Agricultural Indebtedness — (a) (i) The main causes 
of borrowing are: The higliei standaid of life which the tenants 
now affect, theii spendthrift ways, lavish expenses over marriages 
and othei ceremonial occasions, as also their bent for litiga- 
tion, which is the banc of this country. But then I must 
remark that the indebtedness is not so very general as premised in 
the question; it affects laigely tenants who hold small arens of land. 
At the same time theie are certain classes and castes of tenants in 
our paits, who are very smart in husbanding tlieir resources and piling 
up their hoards dud aic becoming small landholder on their own 
account 

(ii) The sources of ciedit are their land, their ornaments and other 
movable property of value 

(Hi) Their impi evident ways and also the failuie of ciops. 

(6) All thiee measures suggested in the question are useful, but, 
to me, the most efficacious seems to be the application of the Usurious 
Loans Act. 

(c) Restricting or controlling the credit of cultivator, though whole- 
some in itself, is a measure which, I am afraid, will not prove ex- 
pedient in the present state of the country as it would be pointed at 

Bab it Ganga Vishnv. 
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by interested parties as a further encroachment on their rights and 
freedom of action and would provide a ready handle for ngitation. 

Question 7. — Fermentation of Holdings. — (a) In my opinion it 
.seems quite hopeless to stop fragmentation of holdings. The Hindu 
law of succession prevailing ir these parts helps the sub-division; but 
the- potent and primary cause is tho right now being yielded to the 
tenants, under the pressure of case law, to partition or otherwise 
encumber their holdings. The legislatures are also inclined to give 
them the absolute right of alienating their holdings. 

Question 8. — Irrigation. — (a) In my opinion, irrigation consti- 
tutes the crux of the whole question of agricultural improvement. 
Water-supply is the principal limiting factor in crop production. With- 
out tho supply of water being assured I consider agriculture to be a 
speculation and not an organised industry. I would mention my own 
district of MiwnfTarpur and its sister district, Darbhanga. where the 
tenants' wistfully look towards tho sky for opportune rains and a 
propitious monsoon, the failure of which means the ruin of their 
capital and labour for a full season. There is no scheme of irriga- 
tion capable of assuring this diie necessity of the people. What is 
still w'orse, many rivers of these tiacts which, fifty yenrs ngo. were 
mnning streamlet', have, or are becoming dried up. As a case in point 
I would mention, amongst othcis, the Bnva, which was a running 
stream only half a century ago, but which is now practically dried up. 
Tho extrntof the economic loss involved enn casilj’ be imagined. Tho 
course of the river still stands and if the water could be brought back, 
it would be productive of great wealth ns the result of irrigation. The 
question of the revival of this liver was taken up once but to our 
everlasting regret was shohed. This neglect is sure to piove disas- 
trous in the long run. 

Question 10 — FnnTiLisrr.s. — I would eertainlv advocate the use 
of artificial fertilisers if prices suited the slender resources of our 
agriculturist classes and the fertilisers were easily available. 

(c) Their use on demonstration farms and the advci Using of them 
among the tenants. 

(d) I would mention my own district where, since the ad\cnt of tho 
cultivation by improved methods of sugarcane, a considerable increaso 
in the use of manure lias taken place. 

(/) Though the waste is great in using cowdung ns a fuel when it 
proves to he so good a manure, it «.oems hopeless to attempt to stop 
this practice till a fuel substitute can be. found. The price of wood 
fuel is going up every day. It is not that the tenants do not know 
tho value of cowdung as a manure, but the scarcity of fuel and their 
poverty stricken condition force them to use it as fuel. 

Question 14.— Implements. — (a) and (6) The use of improved imple- 
ments raises an important issue. There are two important fnctors 
which affect their general adoption by the ryots. The first is a techni- 
cal one with which 1, ns a layman, may not be competent to deni. But 
as I have received obejelions under this head from the ryots, wlion 
.suggesting to them the desirability of the use of improved implements, 
I would draw' attention to it here. Their view is that improved imple- 
ments which occasion intensiie cultivation deplete the soil, and what 
they can add to their incomo by their use is counter-balanced by tho 
rest w'hicli the land requires to preserve its fertility. No doubt the 
land can bo recuperated by the use of manures but, as we have seen 
above, tho cultivatoi s find it beyond their means to use manures exten- 
sively. Tlio second deciding factor to a general adoption of improved 
implements is that they should bo repairable by the village smiths. 
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The cultivators always feel it a hardship if repairs to their implements 
cannot be done within the limits of their own village. 

Question 16 — Animal Husbindby. — (b) I would submit here a gen* 
eral reply. 

These questions relating to animal husbandry raise a very import- 
ant issue. The depiction of livestock is one of the main causes of 
the agricultural backwardness of the country. The pressure on land 
has almost wiped out the commons of the villages. The scarcity of 
dry fodders also tells on the upkeep of cattle. Add to this that from 
our district there is a regular export of large herds of cattle every 
year to Bengal and other places where they fetch good prices. All these 
things have resulted in a dearth of good draught animals which demands 
very serious attention. If agriculture is to remain the primary 
occupation of the people, a full and efficient supply of cattle is very 
necessary. 

Question 17.— Aoricultubai. Industries.— (&) The subsidiary in- 
dustry which is non catching on amongst the people in these parts is the 
old charha. Though this is largely worked by the women, men are also 
using it in their spare timo. If this vogue remains it seems as if it 
would provide useful employment for their off-time. 

(c) I would not treat fruit-growing as a subsidiary industry; it 
rather forms an important agricultural pursuit. The export facilities 
have secured very good markets for the produce of the gardens. The 
returns from orchards, in my estimation, are much higher ,than from 
the culti ration of an equal area of land under field crops My own 
district docs a large volume of business in mangoes and Jiclti •>, the 
latter being a fruit for which the district is renowned throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. But fruit growing haB not so 
far received its duo share of attention from the agricultural de- 
partments. 

(7t) With the general awakening in the country and the advance 
of education, I find the attention of the people in rural areas drawn 
towards the improvement of the sanitation of their dwellings. In 
two or three cases I have to my gratification seen joint action by the 
whole population of a village to improve its health conditions. All 
that is required to ndvance them on these lineB is to organise these 
efforts under expert supervision No doubt this would prove a useful 
employment of their spare time, and I am sure the people would 
gladly lend their sendees in this direction. 

Question 18 — Agricultural Labour.— (ki) (i) In my experience I 
always find that labourers are attracted to the areas where good 
wages are available. During the rice harvesting season every year 
there is a regular exodus of coolies from our parts towards Bengal, 

(ii) Similarly people go far afield to get cultivable land. Only two 
decades ago largo paits of the Purnea district remained uncultivated. 
Its climate was considered to be the worst in Bihar; but as arablo 
land was available, people flocked to these parts, large. colonies of 
prospoious cultivators are now found on all sides, and it is difficult 
to acquire aiable land. 

(b) Shortage of agricultural labour in an acute form is proving the 
limiting factor of the agricultural industry and is prevailing in all 
paits. Its causes are many; the drawing away of the rural popula- 
tion to mill areas and other town centres where high wages, prevail, 
the poor return fiom the soil and, to a certain extent, the disinclina- 
tion to do agricultural work which entails hard manual labour. 

Bobu Ganga Vis/itm 



Qdebtion 23. — General Education. — I am of opinion that among 
other subjects taught in middle and elementary schools, instruction 
in ngricubmal matters should constitute a special feature. This in- 
struction should be imparted by school manuals giving descriptions, 
say, of different soils, the seasons and methods of growing staple crops, 
etc. This theoretical instruction, combined with the demonstration 
farms which I have suggested should be attached to these schools, will 
prove highly benoficial. 


Oral Evidence. 

65,208. The Chairman : Bahu Gnuga Vishnu, you nro a planter at 
Muzaffarpore ? — Yes. 

65.269. When you come into contact with the Agricultural Service, 
is it the provincial department or the staff at Pusa I— I come in touch 
with the Pusa Service. Foj what I know of the provincial depart- 
ment it seems to be a paper fiction, I do not know anything about it. 

A Commissioner of Land Becorda might still be, os in old times, in 
charge of this department. They had some arrangement like that before 
in which the Commissioner of Band Records was the head of the Agri- 
cultural Department, and it might be pievailing still in the Bihar and 
Orissa Government. 

65.270. Would you tell the Commission how much lnnd yon cultivate ? — 4 
2,300 biffhax of land; it comes to nearly 2,000 acres. 

65.271. What are your principal crops? — Indigo, wheat and. other 
country crops. 

65.272. Sugar cano ?— I have taken to it for the last two years, since 
1 came in touch with Pusa. 

65.273. Have the results been satisfactory ?— Yes, but then tlicro is 
another difficulty. Though I am raising very good crops I am not 
getting good prices.' Tlio cano is supplied to the mills and last year 
they paid 6i annas per maund , which makes it not a paying proposi- 
tion. 

63.274. You hope for better things this year, do you not? — Yes. 

65.275. Is the extent to which Pusa cane is better than the indigen- 
ous cano very striking ? — Certainly. I have already mentioned in my 
note that, Bince the new varieties wore introduced, the cultivation of 
this crop has been revolutionised. 

65.276. Have you any suggestions, other than those in your note, ns 
to the means by which the Agricultural Service might get into touch 
with the cultivators ? — I have already suggested tbo method of practical 
demonstration. That is the one thing necessary if you want the culti- 
vators to tako to these improvements. Without that any amount of 
painphlets or any amount of lectures will bo of no use. You should 
bring these demonstrations to their very doors. 

65.277. What sort of demonstration do you think is most effective? — 
Take the case of siiffnrrnnc cultivation. Tt. was done nt Pusa nnd that 
helped me in going in for that crop, Othonviso I would not have done 
it. 

65.278. Would you like to see the Service, which has helped you so 
materially, extended ?— Yes. 

05.279. You think it would bo in the cultivators' interest?— I have 
already indicated in my note that there should bo an Agricultural 
Department attached to overy Provincial Government which in the 
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descending order must have at least one representative for each tha.no; 
that should be tlio minimum. Then all theBe different provincial 
blanches should not work in watertight compartments of their own 
Itt order to carry on their w'oik efficiently there must be an Imperial 
Seivice to co oidmate all the work. 

03,280 Have you gicat difficulty in pioviding sufficient fodder for 
youi cattle 1 — Sufficient fodder is not available. 

65.251 Have you any suggestions to make t— Pastui c land should bo 
increased that seems to be the only piactical suggestion; but the pres- 
suie on the land is now veiy great and henco there seems to be no 
prospect of inci easing tho pasture land 

65.252 You do not connect this suggestion of yours for the extension 
of inigation with the provision of more fodder 1 You do not think that 
it would be possible to provide an irrigated fodder crop ? — It might be 
possible in that way, but all tho same tho pi assure on the land is increas- 
ing, that is the gi cat difficulty. I do not think, thoreforo, that pasture 
lands would be available, or land for raising fodder in quantity. 

G3.2S3 I obs-uve m your answer to Question 8, that you take 
the view that thcie arc opportunities for further irrigation in your 
disti ict ?— Thci e is absolutely no system of iirigation proiidcd in my 
distiict. 

65,284. You me thinking of lift iirigation from tlicso rivers? — You 
can have it. We have got lift iirigation from w-ells in one of the sub- 
divisions of Muzaffaipur district vhcie one nrre of land is sold for 
Rs 1,400; that is a record price, and shows how helpful iirigation is. 

65,285 You say " Many rivers of these tracts which, fifty years 
ago were running streamlets have, or are becoming, dried up” How 
do you account for that? — It is due to silting of the river. Ho care is 
taken of them: that is the only cause It is really one of the gieatest 
drawbacks I do feel very strongly on the point. I am also the secre- 
tary of the Landholders’ Association of the Tiihut Division and in that 
capacity I brought this matter to the notice of the Government; but 
nothing was done and all these channels are being diicd up 

05,230. Arc you satisfied that the lessening of the water in this river 
in due to silting up?— Yes. At the same time, also, rivers which are 
now still running are liable to sudden floods and thus they are damaged. 

65,237. You do not think that this change in tho rivers is more likely 
to be due to a change in the distribution of tho rainfall? — I do not 
think so. 

65,283. You cannot deprive a river of its waters by leaving it to 
silt up; if tho waters are there they must come down?— Tho water may 
take another course if the original channel is closed; as far as the Bay.i 
liver Is concerned, it is now filled up and cultivation is going on just 
at its source. There was .a regular scheme to improve this river, but 
this was shelved. 

05.289. How about wells? Have you any experience of irrigation 
by wells ? — Irrigation by wells is carried on in one of the Bub-divisions of 
my district where thoy can dig wells which stand without tho help of 
brick walls to the sides; thoy have got that kind Of soil which does not 
fall in and close the well. They have very good crops, with tho help 
of this method of irrigation. 

05.290. But you are not thinking here of perennial canals, irrigation 
by canals, are you ?— No 

. 05,291. What form of fertiliser do you find most effective ? — Under 
the instructions of the Sugar Bureau I have been using oil cake for 
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sugarcane cultivation ; I find it more efficacious, than all the chemical 
fertilisers. 

65.292. Can you obtain cawdung in your districts? — No, nofc much 
is available there; a great deal is used for fuel. 

65.293. Have you ever attempted to purchase it from local villages ? — 
I do not think it is available in great quantities. 

65.294. Is it your' view that, if better working bullocks could be pro- 
vided, better faim implements could be used? — Yes, and there is also 
another difficulty. A large number of cattle are exported every year 
fiom these parts, year in and year out. Yon find wagon after v/agon 
filled with these cattle; they arc sent away to Bengal and other places. 

65.295. Do you notice any demand amongst the cultivators for advice 
from the Agricultural Department? — Take the case of Pusa wheat: 
When it was first introduced we did not know much about it, but as 
soon as wc came to know that here was a very good variety and a very 
heavy yielder we took to it, and now many people are growing that 
wheat. Fo I base my hopes on practical demonstration. If you go 
to the cultivators and demonstrate to them that such and such is a very 
efficacious method, they will adopt it. 

65,296 Do you find that your own practice influences your neigh- 
bours? — Yes; I will again go back to sugarcane: For tho last two 
years I havo gone in for that crop and this year I sold 300 to 400 
maundi of seed to agriculturists round about. They have taken to 
that variety and now it is spreading in that way. 

65.297. How did you come in touch with Pusa about cane cultiva- 
tion? — I saw a planter friend of mine growing good cane; I iust asked 
him where he got' it ficm; he told mo that he got it from Pusa, so I 
came to the fountain head. 

65.298. How that you have discovered Pusa, do you sometimes come 
and have a look at what they are doing here 1— Yes. 

65.299. You constantly come here t— ’ YeB. 

65.300. Do you ever give the smaller cultivator a lift in your car to 
show him what is being done at Pusa? — I am afraid I have not dona 
it so far. I am rendering a' service to them in my own factory by 
showing them tbo things I am doing there, derived from what I have 
seen at Pusa. 

65.301. Sir James MaeKenna : Have you ever bought any cattle 
at tho Pusa sales ? — Yes, T bought two cows some years ago. < 

65.302. Did they do well ? — Yob : I bought a calf which is now giving 
fourteen seers of milk a day. 

65.303. That is very much better than tho ordinary' cow, is it not ? — 
Yes. There is also a local breed of Patna cattle which gives a very 
good yield of milk. 

65.304. Professor Gangulee : Is this area of 2,000 acres farmed by 
tenants or by you ? — By myself, and I also give out land to tenants. 

65.305. Under what conditions do you give it out to tenants ? — I fix 
the rent at Rs. 10 or Its. 15 according to the quality of the land. 

05.306. Never on a crop basis ? — No, not on a crop basis. 

65.307. You state in your written evidence that many students to-day 
are very anxious to return to the land?— Yes. 

65.308. Do you find that is so ?— Certainly. 

65.309. Among the Bihar students ?— Yes, the economic position now 
is getting so bad that every one wants to have some land at least. / 
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65,310 Arc they able to get the land?— No, it is very difficult; the 
pnee of hind is going up every day. 

G5,311 So that they are anxious to go hack to the land hot they 
cannot get the Innd 1 — Only this morning I received a letter from the 
secretin y of an association at Pahna (1 had been in communication 
with for the last three or foui months) 6nying that lands could be 
piovidrd theio and tbnt I should now take definite steps to tend a 
p.irtv allied to settle tenns I think some 400 or 500 men of Bilmr nre 
going to Pabnn to take land 

65,312 If you had land would you havo entertained such applications 
from student s 1—1 would not; I would not pnrfc with my land, 

65.313. Aic you connected with the eo operative movement 1— No. 

05.314. On page 33 you say that indebtedness is not very general 1 — 
Yes. 

65.316 Is that your observation 1— Yes The reason of the co-opern- 
tivo societies making no groat advance is that the executive of these 
socictios do not invite the co-operation of the landholders in their work 
or join lmmls with the landholders. They al«o interfere with the peace- 
ful relations between lnndloid and tenant. The co-operative soucty is 
like a mother-in-law coming in nnd disturbing the peaceful relations 
of a peaceful home. 

65.316 You nre not familial with the work of the co-operative move 
moot ? — I am familiar with it but I do not tnko to it. 

G3,317. Why 1— Because, ns I say, they nlways come in between land- 
lord nnd tennnt; thnt is why they are becoming unpopular. Take the 
case of a friend of mine; a society made a complaint against him thnt 
lie was not issuing rent receipts, which is n criminal offence. Now the 
poor landlord has to fight out this charge against him, which to my 
knowledge is not a true ono. 

05,313. Bo that in your view the co-operative movement is not popular 
with the landlords 1— No; it really tends to prevent co-operation between 
landlord nnd tenant nnd thus keeps tlieir relations strained. 

05.319. Do you yourself lend money 1— Yes, I do. 

65.320. To whom 1— To those who require it; I nm doing banking 
business in a small way. 

65.321. Can you tell me whether the tenants of your Provinco know 
of the existence of the Usurious Loans Act!— I do not think that know, 
ledge of the Act is very general. 

65.322. They do not know of tho existence of such an Act?— 1 say 
that knowledge of the Act is not very general. 

65.323. You yourself know of (he existence of such an Act 1— Cer- 
tainly. 

65.324. Havo you made it known to your tenants 1— I havo got no 
monoylending business with them. 

65.325. Do you not think it a duty of yourB to make the Usurious 
Loan ‘Act known to your tenants I— I expect the co-operative societies 
nro doing that. 

05,320. Mr. Kamnl : For how many yearB have yon been engaged 
in agricultnio! — Since I was born. 

63,327. From all these years of observation can you tell me whether 
agriculture ns a business is more prosperous now than it was, say, ton 
or twenty years ago 1— In one way it can bo said to bo more prosperous 
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•because now the price of land, as also of the produce, has gone up. In 
•that way, only; can you say it is very prosperous. 

05,323. Have you heard it said, or have you read in- the Press, that 
iu India there are people who cannot get even two meals a day ? — Yes, 
I have read that, and I know that there are people in that position. 

65.329. I want to know whether you have seen it ? — Yes. 

65.330. There are people whom you have seen who cannot get two 
-square meals a day ? — Yes. 

65.331. And still you say that agriculture is more prosperous? — 
Because, you see, holdings are now being split up leaving very, small 
holdings to support a family; land is passing out of the hands of the 
cultivators and they are becoming day labourers; there are many causes 
which bring about that sad state of affairs. 

65.332. You say that, where arable land becomes available, people 
flock to those parts and you now find large colonies of prosperous 
cultivators springing up on all sides? — Yes. 

65.333. How do you reconcile that statement with the fact that you 
see people without tuo meals a day? — Those who emigrate arc in a 
prosperous condition, but not those who remain behind and become 
■day labourers possessing a small area of land, which gives them bare 
subsistence. 

65.334. With regard to subsidiary industries you say the charka is 
now catching on with the people ? — Yes, I do find that. 

65.335. They use the charka as a sparctime occupation? — Yes. 

65.336. You find more charkas in your district now than you did, say, 
in 1921-22?— Yes, I do. 

65.337. Are thoBC charkas used by the cultivators or by the middle 
class people? — Chiefly by the cultivators, whoso womenfolk use it 
largely; the middle class are now also taking to it; it may bo that it is 
merely the voguo just now, but they arc doing it and I think it gives 
them a good return. 

65.338. Can you tell me what return they got? — I think in eff-times 
they can make one or one-and-o-half annas worth of thread. 

65.339. Do you mean per day or per hour?— Per day. 

65.340. Are they willing. to work at the charka eight hours a day to 
earn one anna? — I do not say they work eight hours; they can earn 
that if they work steadily for, say, three or four hours. 

65.341. That is what you meant when you said per day? — I do not 
mean to say they are working the whole day through. 

65.342. Could you tell me, roughly, how many charkas you have seen 
round about'your own locality? — I have myself seen thousands of 

. charkas working. 

65.343. In the neighbourhood of your estate f— " Yes, in many villages 
of my own estate, so that I say charkas are becoming popular; every 
village has ten or fifteen working, and that comes to a large number 
in a hundred villages. 

05.344. Sir Thomas Middleton : Speaking of students who have 
graduated you say they require fat berths I — Yes. 

65.345. What do you mean by a fat berth? — I once advertised for 
graduates of that class and they wanted an initial salary of Rs. 200 and 
Rs. 250, so I did not employ them. 

65.346. If you had a son who had graduated, what would you think 
was a reasonable berth for him ? — I do not think he would want to be 



an agricultunst; he would become a lawyer, which i6 the general ambi- 
tion of the young men of the country. 

65,347. But what remuneration would you think he ought to hare ? — 
Say Its. 100 to start with. 

65,348 You say cultivatois do not like improved implements because 
these implements take too much out of the land ? — I am there speaking 
as a layman, that is the complaint I have received; they isay.that if 
they do intensive cultivation the laud requires a. rest, and that whatever 
increase is obtained by intenshe cultivation is lost in allowing the 
land to remain fallow. 

65.340. Have you ever seen such a thing happen? — I have used trac- 
tois. I bought two, and I found that after a crop or two by cultivation' 
with thoso tractois the land does require more rest than after using 
the country ploughs No doubt they aro more pioductive. 

65,350 Is not that because the tiaetois may be tod heavy for your 
land ? — I am a lay man, I cannot tell y ou. 

65,351. When you sell cattle to Bengal what is paid per pair?— They 
pay higher prices than are obtainable here. 

G5,352 Can you give mo some idea of the gencial price now? — I 
think, for a good pair of draught plough bullocks, you will now get nob 
less than Bs 150 or Rs. 200 

65,253. So that there is a good market for these plough cattle?— 
Theic is a good market, everywhere there aro weekly markets and a 
Inigo numbei of cattle change hands: sales are very brisk. 

65,354 You ha\ c told us thei c are very few pastures in the district * — 
Yes 

65,355. So that nil these cattle are reared in the tillages! — They are 
l cared in the villages only to he sold. 

G5,35G. People find it a profitable trade?—' Yes. 

65,337. How are the cows fed in tbo villages ?— There is still some 
pasture, and dry fodder is also used. 

63.358. Is it usual to givo the cows grain ?— I do not think it would 
pay to do that as the price of grain is very high. 

65.359. Do they give oil-cakes to the cows ? — Oil-cakes also arc very 
dear. 

65.360. You yourself must keep a number of cows on your farms? — 
But we have got that dry foddor called bhuset. 

65.361. And you feed your cows with nothing but bhueyl — Bhusa, 
and also some quantity of grain. 

65.362. I want to know the quantity of grain t— Say about a seer 
and a half. 

65.363. After they have calved?— Yes. 

65.364. Is there no practice of growing fodder crops for cattle ? — There 
ib the country variety of Bugarcane, and also what we call janera, the 
English equivalent of which I do not know. That is a fodder crop, 

65.365. Professor Gangulee : Do you know what is being done in 
Pusa about fodder?— I cannot tell you. I hear that they have also got 
green fodder, but I have not studied that crop. 

65.366 Do you know if nnv experiment, is being made in Push fer- 
tile preservation of fodder ?— Yes, I know that they are preserving fodder 
there. 

65,367. How are they doing it ?— I cannot tell you that. 
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'65,363. You hare told us that the land is passing out ol the hands 
■of the cultivators. Why?— Because they are selling it. 

65.369. To whom 1 — If the middle class people who have made some 
■money want to purchase land they pay a good price and take the land. 

65.370. Land is not sold to ih’e monoylendors 1 — Yes, moneylenders 
have also a good share of the land, but at the sume time there are 
others who buy land besides moneylenders. 

(Tht witness withdrew.) 
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Monday, November 21st, 1927. 
PATNA. 


Present : 


Tho Makqoess op Linlithgow, D.L. {Chairman). 


Sir Henry Staveley Lawrence, 
K.C.S.I., I.C.S. 

Sir Thomas Middleton, K.B.E., C.IB. 
Sir James MaoKenna, Kt., C.I.E., 


Raja Sii Krishna Chandra Gaja- 
pati Narayana Deo of Porlaki- 
modi. 

Professor N. Ganoulee. 

Dr. L. K. Hyder. 


J.C.S. 

Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.E., I.C.S. 


Mr. B. S. Kamat. 


]£bu X^SLima } Members ). , 

Mr. J. A. Madan, I.C.S. ) , T . , „ , . , 

Mr. F. XV. H. Smoti i <* 7 ? ,nt Sccretanes ^ 


Mr. A. C. DOBBS, Director of Agriculture, Bihar and Orissa. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

General Statement. 

I have taken advantage of tho breadth of tho Questionnaire to suggest 
a comprehensive policy of rural development; because, while the conti- 
nued improvement of agricultural practice presents little difficulty, if 
approached scientifically, and the ndoption of improved practices is 
merely a question of practical experience of their economic value, the 
effect of such adoption— which will not by itself raise the value of the 
cultivator’s labour m this Province above that of an inferior mechanic — 
nill only be to increase tho mass of the population, and incidentally of 
rural poverty, unless the root causes of such poverty are simultaneously 
scientifically analysed and attacked. 

As I sec it, rural poverty in the mass is cumulative, through its effect 
on the composition, character, and lmbits of the_ rural population — 
reinforced by a monetary and legal Bystem which, in effect, mortgages 
rural assets to urban absentees on terms which, under 'the system of 
cash rents, have no rolation at all to production. Rural assets imply 
legal debts; and debt means disorganisation as surely as organisation 
requires capital. 

The laws of property cannot be lightly altered, and I therefore 
suggest that tho only way in which Government can really promote the 
welfare and prosperity of tho rural population is by accumulating and 
investing capital in nn active campaign of rural organisation, which 
will redress the balance and eventually develop a rural culture such as 
may draw wealth and intelligence back to the now deserted country- 
side. • 
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My specific suggestions may seem radical on the surface; but the’ 
adoption of a new principle or the reversal of an old one does not 
necessarily imply any subversive change; it merely implies that every 
problem, as it presents itself, is looked at in a new light. For instance, 

I have suggested that National borrowing should cease: debts are in 
fact already being paid off. I have suggested thnt revenue should bo 
raised by a special tax on income secured by law on contracts. I do 
not suggest that it should be heavy. I have suggested that there should' 
be an officer of the Provincial Civil Service in every revenue ihana: I 
would start in one ihana when occnsion arises. 

Question 1 . — RcsnAncii. — (n) (i) Yes. In my experience the great 

Organisation. mass of precise investigations undertaken for the- 
' * benefit of tlio agriculturist in Bihar and OriBsa 

must be conducted on farniB in the localities affected, and the organisa- 
tion required is therefore a strong territorial staff with a minimum of 
centralisation. On the other hand, connected investigations of a chemi- 
cal or biological nature require an equally strong centralised blnff, of 
specialists, which cannot be effectively controlled by one man with the 
qualifications ordinarily possessed by a Director of Agriculture. Such 
highly specialised investigations could be cniiied out without difficulty 
in the laboratories of a University properly equipped for the needs of 
an agricultural country, and I suggest thnt the Patna University should 
bo equipped for assisting the territorial officers of the Agricultural 
Department in approved investigations. 

To begin with, the Chemical and Botanical sections of the Agricul- 
tural Department could ljc transferred from Snbonr fn Patna, as parts 
of larger unitB organised for research and consultation, as well as for 
the work conventionally classified ns educational. 

Thin would restrict the work of the Agricultural Department, pi oper, 
to the field, the steading, and the workshop— under the Deputy Directors 
of (Agriculture and the Agricultural Engineer, under whom its oiganisa- 
tion is already developing on a fairly satisfactory basis. 

The above suggestions are based on a clear distinction between 
researches that can be classed as primarily agricultural and those thnt 
must for practical purposes be classified primarily on some other techni- 
cal basis, such ns the study of chemistry or plant physiology, which need 
a special discipline and special apparatus. 

My view is that to be of maximum utility, to agriculture, a chemist 
should not limit himself within the field of agricultural chemistry, how- 
ever deeply inteiosted he may be in agricultural problems; and that to 
confine his outlook to such problems is meroly to limit the resources on 
which he can draw for their solution, as well as his own scope and 
ambitions. 

Co-operation in lesearch between an agriculturist and a chemist 
should, in my opinion, bo organised on the bnsiB of free and unfettered 
discussion, inspired by mutual interest and the greatest confidence of 
all parties to the discussion in the accuracy and judgment of the other 
in their own spheres of observation and experience. I do not therefore 
think thnt Government can usefully do more in the way of organisation 
of co-opcrativo research thnn specify the duties of its, specialists and 
do its best to cnsui c that (for instance) its scientific agriculturists shall 
be good agriculturists, and if s agricultural chemists good chemistB, by 
providing the best possible milieu for the selection and development of 
each. 

It is for this TCnson that I advocate the classification of specialists 
for administrative purposes according -to the technique which they 
practise rather than the interests they profess; and I would ensure that 
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Jthey do the work requhed of them by making giants for the specific 
^purpose, on the basis of pioposals agreed upon by the departments 
-concerned, and of the actual staff and expenditure which each depart- 
ment finds necessary in oidei to comply with the requirements of others 
The Agucultural Department’s investigations aie being financed for 
Financing. the most part according to an agreed programme 

of farms all over the piovince. New proposals 
aie considered by a Standing Committee of the Legislative Council 
There remains the administration of reseal ch which is governed by 
Administration. the hostile cuticism, appiopriate to control by 
the Finance Department, of all proposals befoia 
submission to the Legislative Council for the voting of funds. 

Apait from the foimal sanctioning of transfers of men and money. 
Government take no cognisance of the administration of the work of 
agricultural investigation, and is not in fact in a position to do so 
unless the Secretary or Member m charge has special qualifications 
foi the purpose But this means that when the service is ijiovincialised 
the Director of Agriculture will be selected, and the department in 
effect conti oiled by Government, without leference to its fundamental 
woik oi to the principles by which that work should be guided. 

Successful experimental investigation is essentially dependent on 
•precision of observation — a habit which, unless it has been acquired 
bv tile staff before their enen cement {and no scale of pay within the 
sphere of practical politics could secure this), must be constantly incul- 
cated in the staff in charge of the investigations, by correspondence 
and inspection. The work of several of the small farms in this Pro- 
vince has shown how effective m introducing agricultural improvements 
such local investigations can be — provided only that they are pioperly 
inspected and controlled. But such successes are for the most part of 
compaiatively recent oiigin: little attention was given to the necessity 
for precise local observations and experiments in the eaily days of the 
■department, and there is no menns of ensuring that greater attention 
will continue to be paid to it in future, under a system of recruitment 
■within the Province, unless Government insist on the point and unless 
a system, however elastic, be devised for giving effect to such insistence. 
The development of the theory of statistics has contributed to make 
-such scientific control a comparatively straightforward matter, and 
there is no longer any excuse for failure to establish it — in the case at 
least of the scientific departments — by the employment of qualified men 
for the purpose. If, in fact, a Government takes economy seriously, it 
should take into its inner counsels officers selected and trained for such 
-control. 

Such an officer should be a Scientific Commissioner rather than a 
Secretary to Government, but he might combine the functions of both, 
in respect of one or two allied departments such as the Agricultural, 
Industrial and possibly the Settlement, departments. He should have 
a Statistical Assistant and could relieve the Director of Agriculture of 
his statistical work and of most of his correspondence with Govern- 
■ment. 

His most important function would be to satisfy himself that the 
directors of the departments under him were capable of directing 
scientific w’ork, and he should normally be chosen from among them. 

Failing the emergence of any one in the Agricultural Service appa- 
rently competent (even after special training, for which study leave 
should be freely allowed to promising men) to succeed a Director of 
Agriculture who was within five years of retiring age or within sight 
•of promotion, an outsider should bo recruited on special contract, or 
Mr. A. G. Dobbs. ' 



tceonded from somo other department, for a year or two on probation 
as a Deputy Director of Agriculture, If ho showed sufficient capacity 
ior the scientific and administrative control of the work of his range* 
he would be designated to succeed the Director in duo course. 

Scientific control of the Agricultural Department could, I think, bo 
sufficiently secured in this way. but in order to ensure tho adequate 
representation of the point of view of the practical agriculturist, I would 
stipulate, that, as a iuIc, either tho Director of Agriculture or Scientific 
Commissioner in charge of the department should be a member of the 
Agricultural Sen ice in India. 

Failing such administrative changes as will relievo the Director of 
Apriculluie of tho undue amount of work now involved in tho repre- 
sentation of departmental requirements to Government, and will ensure 
that he has the qualifications and time to diiect the experimental work 
on scientific lines, ho requites supplementary expert assistance. Tho 
Deputy Directors, Economic Botanist, Agricultural Chemist, and Agri- 
cultural Engineer organise investigations, each m Ins own sphere. I 
, have done my best to review and co-ordinate their piogrammes and 
iCMills by inspection and coiiespondcnco, but as experience has rc- 
tcnled increasing numbers of openings for promising investigations,. 

* tho time required for this work has increased altogether beyond what 
1 ran spare without detriment to tlic administi ation of the department 
under the prevent sjrtcm. I have made several attempts to obtain 
vpecial assistance in dealing with one or other of the aspects of the 
department’s woik— agronomy, animal husbandry, administration, pro- 
paganda — but the right man has in no ease been forthcoming fiom 
outside the department. An additional appointment of Special Assist- 
ant is Tcquiicd in piertnfc circumstances in order to enable one of tho 
Deputy Direciois to be selected from time to time for the special study 
of any such aspect of the department’s work — nftcr being given leave 
for tho purpose of btudy out of India if necessary — and to help the 
Director in overhauling the machinery for dealing with it. 

Such special assistants would foim, together with tho Agricultural 
Engineer, an intelligence brooch which would co ordinate tho depart- 
ment’s work within tho Province and enable it to keep in touch with 
wovk outside. 

Tho Deputy Directors also require more skilled assistance than has 
liitlicito been providcu. Agricultural problems in this Provinco are for 
the most part of local importance — which means that they are cxtia- 
oi dinarily diverse, and numerous. There is not, bo far as my experience 
goes, a single variety of crop or manure the value of which is not strictly 
limited by geographical conditions within the Provinco. The number 
of farms contemplated, on which theso problems will bo studied, ir 64 — 
one in each sub-division, Tho number of gazetted officers in ciuuge of 
these farms as well os of tho dissemination of the results of experiments 
and tiie training of the subordinate staff is 10. It is impossible at 
present to undertake half tho work that would clearly lead to early im- 
provements of local practice— in tho direction, for instance, of testing 
manures and selected strains of crops— with the present staff. Ex- 
perience has Bhown that in view of tho low standard of educated intelli- 
gence among tho subordinates of the department, who cannot bo 
sclented on any basis of intellectual achievement, a very, much larger 
number of gnretted officers will be required if the experimental work 
on tho farmB is to be. expanded, or oven maintained, in tho face of 
increasing demands for tho dissemination of tho results already 
obtained. 
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(merits. Progress in this direction is therefore dependent on individual 
initiative in the staff, and at present practically none is being made. 

Balm Mmimatln. Nath Ghosh has supplied the following answer to 
'this question : — « 

"The whole work of the Chemical Section is being hampered by not 
Being allowed to maintain an adequate staff. There arc not enough 
workers to carry on any work but routine analysis of various substances 
required for the departmental fai ms. 

A soil survey of South Bihar was started. In South Bhagalpur wide 
areas were located with marked poverty in phosphates In such lands, 
the application of superphosphates with green manuring proved a re- 
markable success. The soil survey work was extended to South Monghyr 
and East Gaya. Here the results were more interesting. ( fide Appen- 
dix iii of Department’s Annual Report for the year ending 31st March 
1026.) Part of the eastern portion of the Gaya district showed a defi- 
ciency of this constituent, but a tract was found where the rabi lands 
•contained a much larger percentage of phosphates, a good deal of which 
was, however, insoluble. It was thought desirable to make a thorough 
■survey of this tract and recommend means by which insoluble phosphates 
In the rabi lands can be rendered more available. This work had to 
"be stopped because of the decision of Government not to provide 
specially for its continuation.” 

As to tho above reply I have to say that I nm not prepared to advo- 
cate any considerable increase of the expenditure on tho Chemical Sec- 
tion, under an officer on the- provincial Rcnlc of pay, so long ns tho 
Director of Agriculture is not himself n chemist; and I think that, having 
regard to the preponderating importance in this Province of investiga- 
tions the control of which requires a sound agricultural judgment and 
no technical skill in chemistry, it would be a mistake to select a Director 
•of Agriculture primarily for his qualifications as n chemist. 

(c) (i) In view of the importance of pulscB in Indian agriculture and 
of vegetable protom in Indian dietary, tho possibility of introducing 
■methods of making Indian vegetable proteins more palatable and diges- 
tible — as in the manufacture of soybean products in Japan and China — 
might be worth serious investigation. 

(ii) The export of oil from Indian rural centres to markets outside 
India is, I understand, now economically impossible because of trans- 
port difficulties. Research on this. point might add considerably to tho 
value of tho oilseed crop, which is of vory great importance in Bihar, 
and to tho quantity of cake availnblc for food and manure. 

(iii) I suggested in a noto in the Agricultural Journal of India for 
March 1026, that tho phenomenon of endothermic solution, implying ns 
it doos a simple concentration of energy, opens a way round the Pecond 
Law of Thermodynamics; and indicated a possible way of utilising 
•waste heat by this moans. Tho Second Law is, of course, in a vory 
strong position; but no one hns, so far as I nm aware, detected any 
fallacy in tho theorem propounded. Tho difficulties appenr to be purely 
practical and not theoretical; and, in view of the specinl importance of 
nil sources of power in aliuvinl plains, and of cold storage in India 
generally, I suggest that tho Government of India should obtain the 
opinion of a competent chemical engineer as to whetbor there is not, 
In fact, scope for research in this direction, 

QmsfiON 2. — Aoitictrt/rtntUi Edtjcati on.— (viii) Please see my reply 
to Question 23 (a). 

(x) Tho following reply to Question 2 (x) has been suppliod at my 
•suggestion by Balm Bhutnath Snrkar, Assistant Director of Agricul- 
ture, Chota Nagpur— himself a young man of tho middle class, who 
, passed out of Sabour College in 1016 
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As regards his last paragraph my own view is that it ib impossible 
for any one who has not himself been brought up to manual labour to 
make agriculture, ns such, pay for supervision— in competition with 
labouring cultivators instructed by a scientific agricultural depart- 
ment and organised for co-operation under Government auspices 

" I presume the term " middle class youths ” to mean youths of tbo 
middle class who have had a certain amount of education, because boys 
who have not been fortunate enough to get a literary or other training 
generally find tlicm«elvcs compelled to take to agriculture and to try' 
to make a Using out of if. In considering the question of attracting 
>oung men to the pursuit of agriculture, it is necessary to telce note 
of the inducements to take up other employment in preference to 
agriculture Such inducements arc briefly as follows: — 

(1) Under the evicting conditions in thiB country farming is very 
noorly remunerative even to those who not only work for themselves 
1ml inn hr their wives and children work also. The ordinary middle 
class man who will not work himself nor allow hir, wife and clnldien 
to work must depend on hired labour nnd therefore stands very little 
<hnn<c of Fiwrecc m farming, further, as ruth a man’s holding in 
jr m rally fragmented there is not witch rropc for the employment rf 
what capital and intelligence lie may possess. 

(2) Due to climatic nnd other causes a tradition lias grown up in 
flue country which strongly dcteis the middle clas'es fiom working in 
the sun and rain. Thom who can afford to nvoid outdoor work cam 
the envy of their fellows Al*o young men v ho have lind some educa- 
tion get t liene-rlves laughed at by their relatives and their fellow 
villagers if they elrct to stay at home and take up farming. 

(3) As life ie generally easier in the. services nnd professions, tho 
middle class voting men find them conformable to their ideals nnd prefer 

. them to outdoor work. 

(4) lie who chooses agriculture has to live in a village and the 
young mnn finds this, from the point of view of health nnd other 
amenities of life, very irksome. 

It is th"refore not surprising that lhc.bc*t boys of a village leave 
farming to tboso who aro good for nothing else. This departure of 
the best bruins to towns and largo centres is one of the cause* or tlio 
present deplorable condition of the villages. It is more agreeable nnd 
more profitable to a young mnn to farm out his share in the family 
property to tenant* ami put what money ho gets from them, into a 
iie.nk nnd then go off to look for n job in a town. Should he be induced 
to slay in the village to taka up farming ho will almost certainly fail, 
through ignornnee of the work and through being unnccurtonied to 
villaeo life. I do not consider that the ierhnieal education acquired 
in an agricultural school or college will help to make him a fjirw, 

To become a sureessful farmer he must lie conversant, from netnal ex- 
perience, with the methods of local farming. . And besides accustoming 
liimE'-lf to hard work he will need a considerable amount of tact, 
foresight nnd, nbovo all. some power of organisation. At present, nil 
the agricultural colleges can teach is a general knowledge of the theory 
and practice of agriculture— mostly derived from Europe and 
America However vnlunblo such knowledge mny be to a research 
student, it alone will not induce men to take up farming. For the 
same ren'on, training in the existing experimental farms will not help 
matte* s; for these farms are meant for research, and arc not worked 
on commercial lines. 

Mr. A. C. DoVbt. 
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I do not think it is possible to make agriculture attractive to boys 
unless and until their parents or guardians learn, that agriculture can 
pay a reasonable dividend on invested capital, which at present it does 
not do on any ordinary holding. In my opinion Government should 
' organise and run a few farms solely to develop a system of farming 
which will pay a handsome dividend, at least as much as, if not 
greater than, that paid on money deposited in a bank. If this be 
done, it will not be difficult to attract boys with a sound primary 
and perhaps secondary education to take up a Jong apprenticeship 
training on one of these farms. From such material, trained along 
sneb lines, successful farmers are likely to evolve. To abolish the 
tradition of shame attached to manual work the primary and 
•secondary schools can do much by giving boys school gardens to culti- 
-vatc. In short, what is wanted is a training, of the mind as well as of 
the body, which can immediately be applied to earning a living out 
•of any ordinary holding, in preference to the existing system of 
•memory training.” 

(xii) If it were possible to draw on any fund of information — of 
■interest to cultivators, nnd sufficiently wide to increase considerably 
the popularity of newspapers to which such information could be 
contributed — I think this would be the most effective foim that adult 
education in rural tracts could take. 

A largp increase in the number of well educated Indian officials 
would perhaps make tins possible, and would itself have a very great 
effect. Please see my replies to Questions 25 and 4 (c) in this 
connection. 

For the information of the Commission I append more detailed 
replies on the subject by two members of the department’s staff: — 

The following answer to Question 2 has been supplied, at my invita- 
tion, by Babu Manmatlm Nath Ghosh who was Assistant Professor of 
‘Chemistry and Superintendent of the hostel when the Sabour Collego 
‘courses were open : — 

" My experience is limited to the college education in agriculture 
and my remarks apply to this. 

(i) There is no agricultural college in the Province, the one it had 
"being abolished in 1923. If a college is now started there will be a 
dearth of efficient teachers unless some engaged in other work are 
‘brought back— to the detriment of the work they are already doing. 

(ii) There is need for an agricultural college able to train recruits 
■for the department and others who may choose to have such a training. 

(iii) Preferably, if available. 

(iv) The Agricultural College at Sabour just before it was closed 
-. Iiad a two years’ course. The first year class was always full, and a 

good many applicants had to be refused admission owing to want of 
accommodation. There was not a full complement in the second year 
class, as a good many of the students admitted in the first year were 
not of the required quality and had to be sent away during, or at the 
•end of, the year. If the college were affiliated to the University and 
trained pupils for a degree, men of the requisite stamp would have 
‘been forthcoming. , 

(v) Service in the Agricultural Department and with private 
- proprietors. At present Messrs. Shaw Wallace and Company of 

'Calcutta have organised propaganda for ammonium sulphate and a 
good many who are not able to secure Government service have found 
occupation there. I know only of two persons who have started farms 
•of their own and they are said to be prospering. 
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(vi) No. 

(ix) This question has been answered under (v). 

(xi) Only those who have got into the department receive training: 
on the farms." 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda.— ( a) Demonstrations, 
on cultivators’ land and departmental farms, have been very success- 
ful in impro\ mg the practice of cultivators in this Province. 

(b) and (c) The following replies have been supplied by Babu 
Bhutnath Sarkar, Assistant Director of Agriculture, Chota Nagpur: — 

(6) “ To increase the effectiveness of field demonstrations it is 
absolutely necessary that the staff of the Agricultural Department 
should exercise strict control and that quantity should always be 
sacrificed to quality. One failure in tho beginning of propaganda 
work may entail a general setback in the particular locality.” 

(c) "Though theie arc differences in the general level of intelli- 
gence, energy and outlook among the different types of cultivators 
throughout the Province, the general run are illiteiate and live in a 
state of perpetual fear. They are afraid of natural and supernatural 
phenomena, they are afraid of their priests, of tho polico, the Govern- 
ment officials, tho zamindar, the mahajan and almost anybody and 
anything. Tiiis finr naturally gives riso to suspicion, so that they 
smell mischief m almost everything that is not thoroughly known 
to them.' v 

To induce people with such mentality to adopt expert advice, it is 
absolutely necessary that such advice bo perfectly candid and based 
on facts which have been thoroughly tested under conditions similar 
to those of the cultivator. Secondly, the subordinate staff for pro- 
paganda work should be recruited from among the cultivating classes 
(not necessarily tho cultivating castes) in whom the cultivators will 
naturally repose confidence. Thirdly, demonstration should begin 
among the znmindars, big cultivators, and non-official co-operative 
workers who have alicady won the confidence of the people. These 
will pass on the knowledge to the small cultivators who will then 
appreciate demonstrations on their own fields.” 

Experience has however shown that ordinary cultivators, will com- 
monly adopt expert advice without difficulty if it is simple and 
demonstrably economical and effective. 

( d ) Tlir introduction of groundnut and of Co. 213 sugarcane, and of 
the manuring of potatoes and vegetables with sulphate of ammonia in 
South Bihar are striking instances of successful demonstrations. The 
whole of tho 1028-27 crop of cane on three of the small farms of the 
department was sold to cultivators for plnnting on their own land. 
The reason for this success is, in my opinion, the luxuriant growth of 
tho demonstration plots, backed up by the simplicity of the improve- 
ments and the very largo profit obtained. 

Question 4 . — Administration. — (a)* The employment, under the 
Government of India, of a staff of scientific and technical consultants 
thoroughly competent to advise local Governments on special problems 
connected with agriculture, and to train, and when necessary review 
the work of, the officers of the local agricultural departments would, 

I believe, lead to better co-ordination of the activities of Local 
Governments. . 


Mr, A, O. Dobbs. 
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These activities might continue to be usefully supplemented by the 
investigations of such experts — which have already supplied the Pro- 
vinces with seedling canes from Coimbatore, Montgomery cattle apd 
strong wheats from Pusa, and advice on dairy matters from 
Bangalore. 

Pusa has never taken, or been given, the place that it might have 
■occupied as an institution for training the best brains that the pro- 
vincial educational systems could produce for the scientific investiga- 
tion of practical agricultural problems; and the staff have not been 
recruited for this specific purpose. Some of the Provinces^ have no 
•doubt aspired to do this work themselves but, with provincial re- 
cruitment, the Local Governments will, I think, be forced to recognise 
that the standard of graduate and post-graduate teaching at provincial 
agricultural colleges cannot be maintained at a sufficiently high level 
to turn out men competent to maintain by scientific methods any 
considerable continuous advance in agricultural technique. In the 
absence, then, of somo central organisation- whereby a high standard 
of agricultural research is maintained, if only for training purposes, 
•other Provinces will, in my opinion, be forced to adopt some such ad- 
ministrative - changes for the better control of their agricultural 
'departments as I have already suggested for my own Province. 

In reply to this question Babu Mamnatha Nath Ghosh says: — 

" There is some co-ordination at present, the Government of India 
■advising the Local Governments in matters in which the Local Govern- 
ments maintain no experts, e.g., in mycology and in entomology. In 
•other matters, co-ordination may be promoted by occasional visits to 
different centres and by periodical conferences.” 

(,b)* The staff suggested in my reply to Question <1 (a) should in- 
•clude, in addition to the present staff at Pusa, Coimbatore and 
Bangaloro, an Agronomist thoroughly trained in the application of 
statistical methods to biological problems. Further numerical increase 
would be necessary for the investigation of special problems not within 
the competence of any one provincial department, such as the investi- 
gations connected with vegetable proteins already suggested. 

The Economic Botanist at Pusa is already, I understand, investi- 
gating the flue-curing of Indian tobaccos; but, if lie were fully 
occupied with botanical research and training, a special expert would 
he necessary for this or similar investigations. 

Tho work of scientific experts under the Government of India 
should, in my opinion, he controlled by inspection and review by 
scientific officers of the calibre of Fellows of the Royal Society of whom, 
for instance, Sir Gilbert Walker might have been one. The Director 
of Statistics and other heads of scientific departments undor tho Gov- 
ernment of India should bo men of this calibre; and, if a man of 
similar intellectual qualifications were not in view in such -a depart- 
ment within five years of the normal period of retirement of its exist- 
ing head, special arrangements should he made to recruit a man on 
probation from outside The heads of such soiontific departments 
together with the Indian Fellows of the Royal Society— of whom there 
arc now, I believe, three — might form a board for the purpose of re- 
viewing periodically the uork of their prospective successors and 
selecting probationers from outside if necessary; and for purposes ot 
consultation with one another, and through one another with and by 
the export officers of one another's departments. 


* See Appendix A, page 110. 
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Babu IJanmath'i Natl. Ghosh replies to this question as follows : — 

“ No The Local Governments have their own problems, anil 
should be free to tackle them with the help of their 1m n 
experts. No administration by any body not subject to the 
control of the local Government can be efficient in a Pro- 
vince- Advice from the Government of India experts are 
however desirable, and should be obtained, wherever possible*, 
and co-ordination of work and co-operation of various pro- 
vinces should be obtained by them where such appear to be- 
necessary.” 

(e) (n) I am not satisfied with the sci vices afforded by the rail- 
ways Losses during nansit aie much too frequent and sufficient 
checks arc not provided I have seen a train load of passengers dis- 
embaik and steal sugarcane fiom a neighbouring truck, and sufficient 
efforts are not made bj the lailway suboidinalcs to check thieving of 
this kind 

Passengei trams lose time at stations, quite unnecessarily, because 
of the slackness of the staff Platforms aie not lighted because the oil 
for the lamps is stolen. The sei vices would be mipiovod by fostering 
and focussing pukLc opinion and b.v the systematic reporting of cases- 
of dishonesty oi neglect This should be iccogniscd as one of the chief 
duties of local administrative officers — whose nunibcis, I suggest, re- 
quire to be greatly mci eased for this and similar purposes. 

(ill) Bonds in mral aieas should be vciy much better maintained, 
particulailv in the matter of giading to throw off the water and pro- 
vision foi the crossing of streams and depressions. 

The minimum width of the tyies of wheels used on tlic Toads might 
then be presenbed hy law For such purposes, also, local public 
opinion requires focussing on defects and abuses, which should be 
systematically repoited to the authorities concerned. 

(v) and (vi) All public services could, in my opinion, be vcij much 
impiovcd by fiequent inspection in rural, aieas by an independent 
geneial administrative officer, and systematic leporting of defects and 
abuses. 

Tlie idea of a public scivant as a servant of the public, and not its 
master, hardly exist, so far as I have observed, in rural areas in this- 
Provinee: and it lequucs to he developed by every means possible. 

Question* 6 — Fixakcf — (n) Assuming that all contracts relating to 
land and buildings aie registered with Government, all encumbranccs- 
m respect of cultivators’ holdings will be ascertainable Government 
should, in my opinion, iieely advance money to those who have occu- 
pancy rights, up to the amount of a conservative valuation of their 
holdings or any part of their holdings for purposes of a first charge. 
Such advances should be used in the first instance for pnjjng ofF 
encumbi ances. and anj balance towards improvements. 

They might be paid for out of revenue raised as suggested in my 
Tvply to Question 6 (e): and, as revenue increases, might extend to- 
ad vances for the purchase, by the occupier, of the landlords’ interest, 
on mutual application. 

The Irish Land Purchase Acts afforded a classical example of the 
safety and success of such a policy. 

Quktion- 6 — Agiucultuisal Indebtedness.— ( a) The main causes of > 
rural borrowing seem to be the vicissitudes of agriculture due to the- 
A. C. Dolbs. 
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•vagaries of nature, and the tendency of an increase of personal ex- 
penditure in the towns, where it is based on accumulation of money 
within a narrow field of enterprise, to stimulate a similar increase of 
expenditure in the rural areas from which these accumulations aie 
drained. 


The pledging of land to a moneylender m a ueighhoui ins: town, as 
contrasted with ito sale to neighbouring cultivator^, dnects the stream 
•of surplus wealth, available for the development of the community, 
from the rural resources which need development to the urban centres, 
where it is difficult to find outlets that ate not extravagant 

In these conditions such expenditure a? takes place on development 
is directed to increasing the wealth of the towns and sapping the 
independence of the countryside. 

(b) I suggest that by cessation of public borrowing and the raising 
\>f funds, for development, from revenue derived directly and indirect 
ly from such development, that is to say by investment in railways, 
canals, communications generally, and the ptomotion of other common 
objectives, Government can counteract the present tendency and release 
the countryside from the cumulative mortgage to the towns. 

Per contra, any measures for facilitating rural borrowing by 
•pledging national credit will tend to maintain the rate of interest on 
funds available for public works and restrict ruial development. 

(r) Any legislation which facilitates tli* transfer of land from ope 
user to another but discouiages long term contracts will in my opinion 
benefit rural areas. 

I suggest that contracts relating to land or buildings should be 
•subject to the following provisions: — 

(i) No registration fee should be chaiged on sales 

(li) Registration fees should be charged on all other contracts, ami 
-should include a charge for revenue purpose* proportional to the total 
value of any payments the contract may provide for dunng the first 
•year or part of a year to which it relates, or their equivalent 

(iii) All contracts providing foi such payments should specify the 
conditions.on which they are terminable; should terminate annually on 
those conditions, and should only lie renewable with the consent of 
both parties and on the. payment of the revenue chat go suggested in 
(li) above, 

!Hio provisions supplemented by the system suggested in my answer 
to Question 6 (a) or advances by Government to those v‘ho have 
'occupancy rights a* ould, I suggest, super-imposp on the existing system 
of land ownership and tenancy a system of transfer so simple, fluid, 
and advantageous to all concerned that it would slowly dissolve the 
growing enncei of vested interest* in a stream of capital competing tor 
the purchase of and development of iurul resource* and producing an 
increasing revenue. 


Any tendency of increased facilities for the sale of occupancy rights 
to increase the number of landless labourers, whose position in the. 

ly l!e e more C thln 0 !iff 0f tt 0fth B - har is a,T,>ad - v deplorable, could probah- 
“ mn . offs . et by opening up communications with the sparsely 
populated tracts along the Sepal border. Moreover the finding of 
outlets for surplus rural energy is in any ease the most important 
research and administrative problem in rural economy in the East 
and presumably only requires concentration of attention and effort for 

4his cljnnectior ** “ ,J ' l ° Queitions 1 <0, l' and 25 (a) in 
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QtTstiox “ FniGuivrnictN ot ITotnisos — (n) If it is possible* 
to facilitate th* tiansfci of portions of holdings bet wren occupiers 
by advances in perpetuity to the purchasing pnrty ns a first clmrgo 
on the whole or any portion of liis now holding, oi in any othor 
i ay whatever, I think this should ho done. 

(A) The following answer h.is been supplied by Halm Bhutnath 
Sarkar. — 

“ The two chief obstacles that stand in the way of oven partial 
consolidation of holdings are: — 

(1) The Hindu and Mahommrdnn laws of inheritance. 

(2) An extremely nariow outlook on the pat t of the eultivatois, 
who aie generally small holdeu.. The spirit of dividing the ances 
tral piopeity into mathematical!} neeuintc shares among the descen- 
dants entiiely dominates all pattition proceedings. An extreme 
case of tins is mentioned by Mr. Kentinge where a holding of one- 
sixteenth of an acre was partitioned among five brothels so that 
each brother got a holding of one eightieth of nn acre and each of 
the brothei s enltn.ited each of these fnc holdings in lotation. 

It is lather difficult to oioreome nnv of these difficulties. Drastic 
legislation i* pci haps out of the question at the present moment as 
neither the Hindus nor the Mahoinniedaiu> are likely to tolerate any 
interference with their laws of inhei itnnee. The only lemedy there 
fore lies in the direction of the spread of education nnd of eo- 
eperalive ideas nnd efforts I think, however, that, to supplement 
such efforts, it it. possible to mnhe laws which will cxeit a certain 
amount of mdiicet pressure on, and offer some inducement to, the 
cultivators to improve their holding!-. With these \irvs the follow- 
ing suggestions nro put forward • — 

1. It may he enacted that the law will not recognise any pmti- 
tion which will Ouse subdivision of cultivated plots of land beyond 
• ay one-sixth of an neie in area, 

2. In tlu> case of transfers of occupancy rights of cultivated lands 
tno landlord’s consent shall he lefmed if the land transferred con- 
trined any plot less than one-sixth of nn acre in area. 

3 All deeds of mutual exchange of plots of cultivated land less 
than one-Mxth of nn acre in area shall he exempted from registration 
fees nnd stamp duties.” 

My own view is that any legislation that restrict* fteedom of 
tinnsfer a* in the fust two of Bnbu Bhutnath Pnrknr’s suggestions 
v 111 lw liable to abuse nnd misintcrpi etntion. 

Qufhtiox' fi — luntnvrtov, — («) There are innumerable oppor- 
tunities for the adoption of p< tly irrigation Felicmes by the making 
of contour t nibankments or small canals in the undulating portions 
of South Bihar, Chotn Nagpur and Orissa. 

The chief obstacles to such improvements me the npathy of the 
landlords (due pm tly no doubt to laws which diminish their jnter- 
est in impiovcmonts), and the smallness of the tennnts’ holdings— 
which makes the combination of ninny interests necessary if the 
simplest of such schemts is to he emried out without the landlord’s 
active intervention. 

The more detailed reply to Question ?{n) (ii), gi\cn below, was 
supplied by Bnlm Bhutnath Pnikni, Assistant Director of Agricul- 
ture, Chota Nagpur, who has had special experience of the system 
described. 

"(ii) I beg to suggest the extension of “Ranke bundh*" In the 
■Ranchi district and in other physically similar districts in the- 
Province. 

Mr* A. O, Dolibs. 
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The district of Ranchi is a ragged tract often much broken by 
numerous ranges or groups of hills, intersected by deep ravines and 
occasionally by open valleys. The undulating nature of the land 
has given rise to three primary classes of agricultural lands, viz., 

(1) uplands oi Units, i.c., the tops and sides of the ridges, (2) inter- 
mediate terraces or chavra dons, i.c., the side slopes of the ravines^ 
which arc terraced for the cultivation of early varieties of paddy 
and (3) low terraces or gar ah dons, i.e., tlio ravines themselves, 
which nro also terraced for the cultivation of lafot varieties of paddy. 

The upland soil of Chota Nagpur is notoriously poor, largely 
due to the fact that since the jungles wore cleared and cultivation 
begun, these uplands have been subject to rapid erosion, whereby 
all the valuable material has been washed out of the soil and only 
coarse particles loft behind. 

The most reliable and valuable land in the district is the gat ah 
dom because they nevor suffer from drought, ns they get a plentiful 
supply of subsoil water by percolation fiom land higher up. But, 
as these lands are made by terracing the ravines which arc natural 
drainage channels through which all the storm water during heavy 
showers in The monsoon has to pass into the nearest riveis, they 
frequently suffer from violent rushes of water whereby the ails of 
the paddy fields are frequently broken and a lot of the paddy is 
washed away. Besides the amount of fhib sort of land is limited 
end there is not much room for expansion. 

But the intermediate lands, unliko the gat ah dons, do not get 
much subsoil water by percolation — or nt most get it only for a 
short time, except in a very wot year when they get sufficient water 
to ripen an early crop. In a short monsoon they dry up vciy 
quickly and the crop becomes a total failure. Even a partial failure 
of the crop in thin class of land (the area of which is twice that of 
gat ah dons in the Ranchi distiict) may produce scarcity in the 
district. Thtic arc few tanks or hundh s in tlio district to protect 
these lands from droughts. A system of cheap bundhs which divert 
and hold up the water above such landB has been worked out on 
Kanke far in. Briefly the system provides, around the sides of a 
gently sloping hill or bluff, a scries of long, narrow comparatively 
shallow ta’nks each running roughly along a contour line and w’ith 
their length parallel to the contours. The effect is not necessarily 
to supply direct irrigation but to maintain the subsoil water at a 
high level so that the water sonks by itself into the fields below, 
through the subsoil, without any necessity for regulation. These 
bundhs cost much less fhm big bundhs thrown across the valleys, 
end entail much less risk. 

The direct benefits to be derived fiom these bundhs nro as- 
follows i — 

(3) They piolert existing chaura lands from droughts in the 
breaks or early cessation of the monsoon. 

(2) They enable low’ lying, w’aste or indifferently cultivated 

laur lands to be turned into second class paddy lands. 

(3) They protect the gmah dons from violent flooding during 

, heavy storms — thereby saving considerable trouble and 

anxiety to the cultivators. The area of first class paddy 
lands is also increased on account of tho rise of spring- 
levels. 

(4) They enable the deep and much broken nullahs below these. 

garah dons to he turned into first class paddy lands. 
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(5) They largely pi event eiosion of the surface soil. 

. So fai, a few of these bund/i < have been constructed as demonstra- 
tions, but we have not been able to make much pi ogress in this lino 
on account cf sub-division ot holdings fiiction between landlord 
and tenant, impiovidcncc of the cultivator, lack of tiamed stafi, 
etc. I would, however, urge that Government should give this 
mnttci the consideration it deseives and devise means to push on 
with these bundht in Chota Nagpm as fast as possible. ” 

Question 0 — Soils. — In my opinion, the improiement and consei- 
v at ion of soil m the ways suggested by tins question,— e.;; , (i) 
-eurfaco and subsoil drainage, (») the application of gypsum, (iii) 
contour levees — ib commonly n niattci of topogiaphical detail. 

The following dotailed answers have been supplied by Babu 
* Bhutnath S.nkar, the gicntui pait of whose service has been in the 
Chota Nagpui tract. 

"(a) (m) In the uplands of Chota Xagpui parallel aih along 
the contoms at intervals dcnrnding upon the slope, and Knnkc bundle 
aio necessary to prevent the erosion of the surface soif. 

(6) (i) The soil of the Kankc farm has undcigone marked improve- 
ment”. 

Question' 10 — FKnmiSEtis.— (a) In i eply to my invitation Babu 
Munmntha Nath Ghosh has given the following reply : — 

"The use of artificial fertilisers for ordinary field ciops will be 
limited on account of theit cost. Of late, theie has been a tendency 
to lower the prices and, as a I lesnlt, they are being brought into 
more fiequent use with the help of the cooperative banks and by 
demonstiations in the cultivator’s own fields. A small free supply 
for experimental put poses to selected cultivate s in places wliercou 
-demonstrations have been made, may be made so as to make the 
• exults known widely. 

As the nntuial faim-.vaid nianuie is used as a fuel and will be 
used as such foi a long limo to come, aitificial fai ni-vard manure 
may be made as a substitute and its effect demount i a ted to the culti- 
vators who should be taught how to make it. 

There is a prejudice against the use of bones Oilcakes aie now' 
•extensively used, but a lavgev use of oil-takes v- not possible until 
the oil industry is developed moie fully.” 

(6) Such adultoiation should be made penal and the Courts of 
Law should take cognibauce of the matte>- on the complaint made by 
-the Department of Agriculture. 

(c) By experiments to test their usefulness and then by success- 
ful demonstrations and gi anting facilities to the cultivators to have 
these readily obtainable at hand, cither being >-torcd by the depart 
ment or by the co operative banks. 

(d) In leccnt years in this locality, the use of ammonium sul- 
phate for sugaicane and for vegetables like potato and onion na* 
increased. Ammonium phosphate seems to be good for paddy and 
attempts arc being made to introduce it. 

(c) Experiments are being made with the vaiious forms of rock 
iphosphate for soils proved deficient in phosphoiic acid. Sulphate 
*of ammonia has been tried largely on sugaicane and vegetables. No 

j ifr. A . C. Dobbs. 
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potash manuring has been tried as no soil has been found poor in» 
potash, except a certain tract in the north-west of the Saran district. 

No rock phosphate has yet been found which can npproach in effect 
that produced by superphosphate or other soluble phosphates, but 
experiments are being still done. Ammonium sulphate lias proved 
n considerable success. 

Question 11 — Chops.— ( o) (i) There is no visible limit to the 
possible improvement of existing crops by breeding and selection, 
combined with the use of artificial fertilisers; both varieties andl 
manures have however to he very closely adapted to local conditions, 
and I do not think the importance of local investigations for thiB 
purpose can be exaggerated. In fact the Agricultural Department 
should, in my opinion, be organised primarily v. ith the object of 
nidi local investigations. 

(ii) The touting of the value of new commercial crops and of pro- 
mising wild grasses and other plants for fodder purposes is a pio- 
rotsing line of investigation and requires the same organisation ar 
the improvement of existing crops. 

(b) ( Supplied by Habit Jihvtnath Sari, at.) 

‘'For the uplands of Ohota Nagpur I would suggest groundnuts 
and soybeans. They enn also he used as revenue crops proiidcd 
theic is a market for them/* 

<c). The introduction of groundnuts manured with gypsum, and 
cf Coimbatore, No. 213 supnrcanc manured with ammonium sulphate, 
the adoption of Da bin paddy in South Bihar, and tho discovciy of 
p local perennial grass (Anthistii ia riliata) which produces heavy 
jields of good foddor under heavy manuring in C'liota Nagpur, are 
instances of successful effoits at such improvements. 

Babu Bhntnnth Sarknr instances Dnlna pnddy, gioundnuts, and 
sugarcane, in Chola Nagpur. 

Qrr.sTiox ]G. — Anhim. Husbandry. — {a) (i), (ii) and (iii) The im- 
piovenient of breeds of livestock, the betterment of the dairy industry, 
and - tho impiovemeiit of the existing practice in nnimnl husbandly 
m this Piovipco are in ray opinion inseparable, and will depend on 
the ovolution of breeds suitable to each locality and so superior, fioin 
the economic point of view, ns to compel a 1 complete revolution in 
the local ideas on the subject of feeding and management. 

Assuming tho preservation of pence and tho maintenance and 
impiovement of communications and hygiene, the formerly extensive 
glaring grounds, already dwindling, will have disappeared before 
any considerable improvement of livestock can be affected; and tho 
type aimed at should thci ofore he one that will pay for stall feeding 
and will be capable of turning large, quantities of by-products to 
good account. 

In this respect the best European milking breeds arc a centuiy 
abend of Indian breeds and I wish to suggest that the bucccss of the 
Military Department in cross breeding with TIoIbtein hulls should 
be followed up by til serious attempt to graft, the capacity of that 
heed, for turning food to account on to Indian stocks with their 
comparative immunity to' endemic diseases. 

The Army Department works for the economical supply of milk 
and not for the permanent improvement of cattle, hut they have 
accumulated a largo amount of valuable experience, and have tho staff 
necessary for experimenting on a largo 'scale : if they could be induced 
10 formulate a programme for experiment with a view to furnishing; 
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hulls combining the essential qualities indicated above, I would sug- 
gest that they should he guatanteed whatever funds and facilities 
arc necessary to bring the experiment to a satisfactory conclusion. 

If the experiment wore successful— and there is every reason to 
suppose it would be— thorn should he little difficulty in evolving 
breeds of an altogether superior type fiom the economic point of 
■new, and suitable for every tract in India, by the introduction, once 
for all, of one or two hulls supplied by the Military Department ns 
a foundation for a herd in any such tract and liy subsequent selec- 
tion from among their piogeny This is not now possible without 
undue risk of lo‘s liy disease when breeding from animnlB which have 
rot he'on selected for comparative immunity to Indian diseases as 
well ns for their economic value. 

Such experience ns I have had goes to show that cattle, as well 
as plants. ha\e to he closely adapted to local conditions; for instance 
Bihar bullocks have proved entirely unsuitable for Government farms 
in Orissa For this reason I wish to suggest that the Deputy Direc- 
tors of Agiicultnre in the several tracts of the Province should he 
primarily icsponsiblo for voik in connection with cattle in their 
liacts nnd that control should for the most part tnkc the foini of a 
free supply of facilities and information. 

Qursnox 17.— AonTfutTURU. Indubtrifs.— ( rf) I do not think Gov- 
ernment should leave utiexploied nny plausible possibility of piomo- 
ting such industries ns may increase the value of local agricultural pio- 
duce and the quantity of b.v-pioducts available for local consumption. 

Whenever investigation shows that there i'b scope for starting a 
new industry or extending an old one, Government should, T snggest, be 
In a position to finance developments by advancing money on deben- 
tures to competent managing agencies and to foster continued develop- 
ment by competent scientific (not technical) advice 

As a concrete illustration I append a noto by the former Director of 
Industries* on a pioposnl that Government should start a sugar 
factory in South Bilmr. together with two notes by myself, ns a member 
of the Board of Industries, t on the question of finance nnd manage- 
ment. 

(/) The most promising method would pvobnhly be, not to study all 
existing rural industries, which respond very slowly to changes in the 
world’s markets and additions to tho world's knowledge, but to main- 
tain an up-to-date catalogue of economic products derived from every 
plant or animal that thrives in the men concerned, showing the extent 
of the market, the price, nnd the possibilities of extension of the market 
without a considerable fall in the price. The possibility of manufactur- 
ing the most vnluable of such products in the locality in which tl e pro- 
duction of tho raw mntcrial is of actual or potential importance should 
then be examined with a view to intensive study of promising industries 
I w ould give ns an cxnmplo the case of soybeans, which grow very w-ell 
in Clrota Nagpur and the products of which are of great value in China 
nnd Japan. There is no market for the beans in Cbotn Nagpur, but 
there is every reason to suppose that an unlimited maikct could bo 
created in India itself if the methods of manufacture in the Fni East 
could be introduced; because the general consumption of these pioducts 
■would remedy a notorious deficiency in Tndinn dietary. 

Qtostiox 18.— Agricultural Lvttoun.— (u) (ii) The improvement of 
-communications, tho opening up of sparsely populated tracts by roads 

* Vide Appendices T — -V II. 
f Tide Appendices VJtT and IX. 

31 r. A. C. Dobbs. 
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and railways, and the establishment of experimental farms to determine 
the most profitable types of produce in such tracts, are obvious means 
of initiating permanent migration, 

(r) Wheie uncultivated arens consist of grazing land, the establish- 
ment of Government faims for breeding and rearing cattle and the 
provision of facilities for importing and cxpoiting cattle would show 
the way to settlers. 

Where, as in some pai ts of South Bihar, land has gone out of culti- 
vation because of the intractable nature of the soil nothing but demons- 
tration of profitable methods of cultivation (* g , for sugai cane) is 
likely to attract labour. 

Question 22. — Co-operation. — (L) (i) and (el) The following answers 
have been supplied at my invitation by Mr. B. M. Chatteiji, Assistant 
.Director of Agriculture in North Bhagalpur, who has had a long 
■experience of working with co-operative societies in the introduction 
of agricultural improvements. I inooiporate them with my evidence, 
as further illustrating a point that has already obtiuded itself in 
seveial of my replies — that rural development in this Province, from 
whatever aspect it may be approached, requires that propaganda, if 
it is to have any educational value, must be backed up by practical 
demonstration that good results may be obtained by following the 
principles advocated. For this purpose a much larger staff of well- 
educated, competent, administrative officials is required — which should 
be more widely distributed in rural areas 

" Credit societies are at present nothing but societies lending 
•at a lower rate of interest than the village moneylender. Tho non- 
officials who are to shape its destiny are not taking the amount of 
interest they should, for various reasons, and the officials arc so over- 
burdened with other official routine duties that they have no time to 
pay ^proper attention to the development of the societies 

The main duty of the official in charge should be to devote the 
major portion of bis time to the betterment of the society, leaving the 
official routine duties to his competent assistants The non-officials 
will then come forward and combine their efforts, out of respect if 
not for the pure love of work, with those of the officials, and their 
combined efforts will do immense good to the societies. In the present 
constitution the. officials have no time to think of the lines on which they 
- -should run and develop the societies ; thus the guiding force is wanting 
In the non-officinis. The officials, if they are thus relieved of their 
, routine duties, would really be able to improve the societies by bring- 
ing the force of other developing departments of Government, such as 
Agriculture, Veterinary and Industry, into effect. At present the 
•energies of all these' developing departments are dissipated for want 
<of real co-operation and guidance. 

The result is that the condition of the members of a co-operative 
•society is daily going from bad to worse. The cheap loan encourages 
them, to take more money than they really want and the hank authori- 
ties allow the maximum amount possible to the members for fear of 
"keeping the money 7 idle in the bank. The money is not spent judici- 
ously 7 and profitably by the members for want of proper guidance, and 
•recklessly in some cases for want of education, and when the time for 
7 repayment .comes the society is either liquidated or awards have to 
be taken against individual members. If very careful statistics are 
taken it will be found thai tho loan of an individual member of a 
co-operative society 7 , in the majority of cases is greater, after he has 
been for five or ten years a member of a society than it was in the 
<aarJy ida.vs af his membership. 
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To solve the problem combined official and non-official control 1 
should be moio rigidly exercised, ns suggested above, and the advan 
tages of the dc\ eloping dopmtmcnts of Government should be more- 
and moie made to bo utilised by each and every member of the society.'’ 

(r) Bnbu iJluitnnth Saiknr supplies the following 

“ Legislation will certainly be necessary if a systematic campaign 
of (onstiuiti'in of him 1 / /if is inaugurated in Chotn Kngpur district.” 

The majoiity of cultiv\itois are, however, very much alive to the 
possibilities and advantages of water 1 onservation, and Chapter VJ 
of the Biliar and Orissa Private lriigation Works Act (1022), and 
Chapter II of the Bihni and Orissa Minor Irrigation Works Act, would 
probably meet all requuements if Government were to undertake *o 
give active administrative support to those interested in such schemes. 

The ljots m this Piovince require such support firstly against the 
passive lesistame or veiled opposition of the smaller landlords, .by 
whom they arc commonly tenoriscd, to anything that may lessen the 
ryots, depend) me ; and sctnndly in the planning and execution of the 
work, which will commonly cost at lonst three times as 'much as is 
necessary miles tamed out under expert supervision.” 

It would be one of the chief functions of the t/innn officers who, 
I propose in my answer to Question 23, should be added to the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service, to supplement the propaganda of the Co-operative 
Depnitmcnt, in its offoits to promote a fearless public spirit, by 
practical help ngainst tcriorism of the kind indicated (of which I 
suggest Government at picscnt takes entirely insufficient cognisance); 
as well at, to make known in all other ways the intentions of Govern- 
ment and the services which it places at the disposal of those who* 
apply for them. 

(«/) 1 do not think so 

Qitstiox 23.— Gnxrtui. Education.— (a) My experience of the pro- 
ducts of education, in Bihar particulaily, ib that those who have lenrnt 
English ;.rc for the mos* pal t incapable of expressing themselves with- 
out an ambiguity which commonly amounts to conveying the Tcverss 
of vvlint they mean 01 of intorpieting instructions in that language in 
n way that does not imply an inversion of the menning in some essential 
particlar. 

This makes it almost impossible to teach them in English, as con- 
trasted with leaching them the English language. 

The inference is — and I have found it justified over and over again — 
thnt for technical purposes English education is nlmost useless and 
practical training is far more effective. 

Without, therefore, implying thnt the existing system of general 
education, in so far as the cultivator may avail himself of it, does 
not increase his goncinl efficiency ns a cultivator', I have to say that 
I do not think his practice will bo altered in any esscntjnl.particule.r 
by any infiltration from above within any reasonable time, of ideas 
that cannot be cxpicssed in his own language. On tho other hand, 
practical illustrations of both the scope and means for improvement 
produce an immodialo effect on agricultural efficiency, and if it is 
possible to make use of such practical illustrations for general educa- 
tional purposes in the common schools— and to adjust the curriculum 
so as to piovide for practical work in, say, a garden cultivated up to- 
the ideals of the Agricullviral Department — I think such schools will 
be of direct value to boys who return to the land, in enabling them* 

.lfr. A. G, Dobbs. 
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tto make greater profits, to the extent that the practice in the school 
garden is applicable to their land. I would instance particularly the 
use of certain artificial manures which are of very general utility in 
areas wh'ere they are of any considerable use at all, such as sulphate 
of ammonia, phosphates, and gypsum. If school boys in such areas 
were to learn to recognise and use such manures, as an incident in 
their school education, it would undouDtedly add to their agricultural 
•efficiency and almost certainly increase the popularity of the schools 
among cultivators. There must bo many other petty points of agri- 
cultural and domestic economy which might be so taught, if time can 
be found in the curriculum of the common schools for the practical 
work involved. 

But lessons drawn from such practical work must stress relations 
or principles so simple as to appeal to students as true within the 
sphere of their circumscribed experience, and any grouping of such 
relations as illustrations for teaching purposes will therefore commonly 
have to include' a laiger number in each subject than the practical work 
in any narrower sphere will provide, and will have little reference to 
-the nature of that work — whether agricultural or otherwise. For 
instance, the work in a school garden or university farm should, of 
•course, be supervised by a competent practical farmer or gardener 
under expert control ; but the teachers should be professional teachers 
of subjects more commonly studied on account of their general appli- 
•cation, or more particularly elaborated with a view to general rather 
than local economic requirements, than either agriculture or gardening 
— both of which, if they are not to be actually of negative educational 
•value, must be very highly differentiated with reference to local, 
•physical and market conditions. 

Subjects which have been so particularly elaborated with a view 
-to economic requirements must be classed as technical for educational 
purposes (please see the last paragraph of my reply to Question 1(a). 
Subjects which could suitably be correlated with work in a farm or 
.garden available for purposes of general education would include : — 
systematic botany, biology, entomology, etc., etc.; several branches of 
■chemistry, medicine, and engineering, genetics, statistics, nature study, 
drawing! etc., elementary mathematics, mechanics, physics, etc. 

(6) The only way in which interest in the land can be retained 
ior agriculturists whose ability and culture is improved by rural edu- 
cation is, I suggest, by increasing the scope of the agriculturist in 
connection with the land in proportion to his increased ability, and 
his ’leisure in proportion to his increased culture. 

Division and saving of labour are the' only methods of attaining 
•these objects and advances in both these directions require the im- 
provement of rural communications and an active policy of development 
■of rural resources. 

Question 25.— "Welfare or Bural PbPULvnoN.— (a) Yes. If Govern- 
ment accept it as one of its functions to increase the well-being and 
prosperity of the rural population, it must, I think, recognise that 
poverty is cumulative, that its basis is in physical realities which under- 
lie apparent psychological causes, and that only by grappling directly 
with those physical conditions — not by any mere increase of propaganda 
— can the necessary radical change be effected. 

- The approximation of the atmospheric to the bodily temperature 
in India makc$ physical labour peculiarly exhausting, while a vegetable 
-diet that supplies enough of the elements essential to the support of 
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brain uork and nervous energy must usually provide far more nutri- 
ment than the body can absorb with impunity in a hot climate. 
Dietetic investigations might remedy the latter difficulty, but only 
better oiganisation of local resources than that of her competitors in. 
colder countries can enable Indian labour to compete with those com.- 
petitors on equal terms as legaids individual efficiency. 

The Indian cultivating labouier, with a physical disability due to- 
the climate, carries a greater handicap than his competitors; and 
only by a reduction of his load to suit his capacity and circumstances, 
by means of superior organisation of local resources can he hope to 
avoid becoming a dependent on the outskirts of civilisation. If Gov- 
ernment .intend to effect such a reduction of his handicap the organisa- 
tion of local resources must be regarded as part of its regular adminis- 
trative functions — entailing an extension of the administrative machin- 
ery and readjustment of its perspective. The idea that it is possible 
to make up for physical deficiencies by superior precepts must* be 
abandoned in favour of &n active policy of economic and sanitary 
development. 

Existing legislation such as the Village Administration Act and 
Minor Irrigation -Works Act in this Province already provide a partial 
framework for such a policy, but the administrative machinery is 
entirely insufficient even to give effect to local initiative — much leps. 
to take the initiative itself. 

A comprehensive policy of rural development could peihaps be 
initiated by posting an officer of the Provincial Civil Service to every 
revenue thana , to act as a focus for all the local interests as well as 
to represent Government. He should be given as much power as 
possible for all purposes and his work should be inspected, and written 
advice given, by officers of all departments. But he would bo respon- 
sible only to the sub-divisional and higher revenue and magisterial 
authorities, and ns there are over 240 tlianas in the Province— approxi- 
mately four to each sub-division— it would probably be necessary to 
duplicate the sub-divisional staff for general administration in order 
to deal with the increase in references that so large an increase in 
the lower grades of the service would imply. 

* 

Each such officer would have a budget grant for " Minor Works ” 
from which could be financed schemes for local improvements approved 
by the several departments concerned and by higher authorities in 
proportion to the expenditure involved. < 

The revenue for these purposes might, as suggested in my answers- 
■ to Questions 5 (a), 6 (6) and (c), be derived from taxation of incomes 
secured by law on contracts, imposed in order to pay off debt and pro- 
vide a surplus for productive investment. 

Such investments might take the form of perpetual debentures- 
secured on the increased value, of the assets for the development of 
which the money was advanced. 

As revenue increased, taxation could be remitted and the inteiest 
on debentures decreased. 

Question 26. — Statistics. — (a) The seasonal crop statistics collected' 
by my office are notoriously worthless— being based on pure guess work 
by the police chaid-idars. For instance, the estimated yield of the 
castor crop for the three years 1917-18 to 1919-20 accounted for lew , 
than one-third of tho net exports from the Province in the correspond 1 
ing period 1918-19 to 1920-21. 

Mr. A. C. Dobbs. 
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The only apparent means of putting these statistics on a sound' 
basis is to devise and prescribe a special system for checking the area 
and yield of each crop by random sampling. Mr. J. A. Hubback, 
I.O.S., has done a good deal of work in tins direction on the rice crop, 
following a report on a preliminary survey of the crop in one sub- 
division by Babu ■'Bhutnath Sarkar, Assistant Director of Agriculture, 
who was specially deputed for the purpose. But no definite advance 
will, in my opinion, bo made until a whole-time officer thoroughly 
familiar with statistical theory is appointed for the purpose; and it is 
doubtful whether any use i:o which the majority of the statistics are 
put can justify the expenditure that would be involvfed in relating them 
to actuality. 
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APPENDIX L 

Note (dated 11th September, 1926) os the possibility op introducing 
TTHITE SUGAR MANUFACTURE INTO SOUTH BlHAR. 

f By Mr. 11. A. Collins, formerly Director of Industries, Bihar and 

Orissa.) 

Although India has a laiger acreage under sugarcane than any other 
country in the world, she also imports very large quantities of sugar, 
and in 1913-14 her imports were 800,000 tons of which some 600,000 tons 
came from Java and 140,000 tons from Mauritius. During and after 
the War the imports fell off considerably owing to shipping difficulties 
and the great demand of the United States of America for Java sugar 
and in 1920, the total impoits u ere only 400,000 tons. The need for 
these imports aiises because the aveiage yield of canc per acre is 
extremely low (about 10 tons as compared with 60 or 60 in Java), while 
the indigenous method of treatment of the cane to produce gur, rab, etc , 
is extremely wasteful. It is calculated that by it only 3 to 4 per cent of 
sugar is produced fiom 100 tons of cane, ns against 8 to 9 per cent 
extrncted by the modem white sugar factor}*. The improvement in 
the outturn of cane pei acre is an ngiicultural pioblcm which is engaging 
the attention of the Imperial and Provincial Agricultural Departments 
and need not be discussed here. Unless it can be solved satisfactorily, 
however, there is no chance of India produoing all the sugar she re- 
quires. The other factor, however, depends on the more general inlio- 
duction of modem scientific methods of manufacture into the country. 
The spread of cultivation and the impro\ cment in the yield of cane per 
acre is prevented at piesent by the impossibility of the cultivator crush- 
ing moie cane with his bullocks and small mill. This is piovcd b> the 
fact thnt wheiever a laigc modern factory is erected the acreage under 
cane rapidly increases. This may be observed especially in the districts 
of Saran and Daibhnnga. The substitution of modem methods of 
extraction is therefore of the greatest importance because it rot only 
means thnt the cane now giown produces moie thnn double the amount, 
of sugar but actunlly leads to an increase in the area under cane. 

2 Sugar cane is grown in Bilmr nnd Orissa mainly in the two divi- 
sions of Patna and Tirhut. although there is some cane plnntcd in South 
Monghyr, Bhagalpur and the Kishangnnj thann of Purnea district. 
Bihar nnd Orissa is the chief producer of white sugar in Indiu. Thcie 
are ten lnrgc factories actually at work, the minimum combined crushing 
capacity ot which for next season will bo nearly 3,000 tons of cane per 
day while their output of white sugar for the present year may be 
placed at about 17,000 tons. In addition to this, a fair amount of gur 
is lefined and the cxpoils of sugar by rail in 1920 reached 25,000 tons 
Over half of this goes to the United Provinces and the balance to the 
Punjab, Central India, Eajputana, Nepal and the Central Provinces 
All the factories producing white sugar are situated in Tirhut, although 
canc cultivation is quite as dense in Patna, and the production cf white 
sugar has hitherto been almost entirely in the hands of Europeans. 
TTic reason of this unequal distribution of the sugar mills throughout 
the Province is that it is out of the question to put down in any place 
a large sugar mill rcpiescnting several Inkhs of rupees capital, unless 
the promoters of the cntei prise can be certain of a suppl} of cane. 
Bihar is a country of small peasant holdings and it is only where fho 
European planter has existed for a generation or two and has consi- 
derable aicns in his own possession, on which h'e can grow cane in 
rotation with indigo, nnd has also by years of square dealing obtained 

Mr. A. C. Dobbs. 
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the confidence of the cultivators to such an extent that he can rely 
on purchasing cane in a free maiket that these conditions are satisfied. 
Further, owing to the fact that the capital for these enterprises has 
been almost entirely provided by Europeans it is natural that the 
management has rested in their hands. If sugar cultivation is to be 
extended into South Bihar, where no largo tracts can be obtained for 
direct cultivation, and is at the same time to form an outlet for Indian 
enterprise, some means of acquiring the confidence of the cultivators 
must be sought: but it is probable that its growth will be only gradual. 
A partial solution maj be found if local landlords and moneylenders 
can be induced to subscribe a substantial portion of the capital, but 
any attempt to go too fast may lead to disaster. 

3 So far as the actual manufacture of sugar goes, prospects in 
South Bihar are more favourable than in Tirhut. Analyses of the canes 
grown show' that they are better canes for mill pm poses than the North 
Bihai canes, while the fact that the cane is all irrigated would make it 
possible to increase the crushing season by at least a month. The only 
difficulty is the supply of cane It is no scciot that South Bihar has 
been carefully reconnoitred by firms with long experience of sugar manu- 
facture and rejected for this very reason, while the two or tlnec com- 
panies formed for the express purpose of setting up mills in South 
Bihar have all failed to raise sufficient capital. If sugar manufneturo 
by modern methods is to be introduced into this area— and its introduc- 
tion is extremely desirable from every point of view — it will be necessary 
foi Government either actually to pioneer the industry or else to offer 
sonic sort of guarantee to some firm ready to undertake it. 

-1. Before discussing this further a word may be said as to the size 
of the factory required. During the pnst year the department hns care- 
fully explored the possibilities of introducing small plants for the pro- 
duction of say one or two tons of white sugar daily. Great pvessuro 
has been brought on the Director from all sides to recommend plants 
of this and smaller sizes to would be manufacturers; but this lias been 
steadily resisted. It will bo seen that the recommendations of the 
Sugar Committee arc strongly against sucli plants and only in favour 
of plants of such a size that their oveihcnd chnrges come under a reason- 
able figure and render them able to stand competition in normal times. 
Whether the new import dutios have altered the position remains to 
be seen, but it must be borne in mind that competition within India 
if self is likely to be a real factor in the future. 

6. On the whole, after careful consideration of all possible means 
of proceeding, I have come to the conclusion that Government itself 
should put down a sugar plant capable of crushing 50 tons of cane a 
day at some suitnblc centre in South Bihar (probably at Dehri-on-Son). 
Such a factory would, it is hoped, Ttttnin file three following objects : 
(1) the question of whether such plant, which represents abont the 
economic limit in small plants, could complete with larger plants would 
be settled; (2) the system of the free Ride of cane to central factories 
by cultivators would bo introduced into South Bihnr nnd could bo 
gradually extended; and (3) a station would bo available in which 
Indians could ,bo trained in the chemistry and engineering of sugar 
manufacture. 


# * s # 

l f 

7. The last point for consideration is whether Government should 
itself start a pioneer factory or try to arrange for one to be put up by 
private enterprise on a Government guarantee. I was nt first in favour 
of the latter course but have now changed my mind, chiefly because it 
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is essential thnt cane purchase, which is the most important aspect 
of the expemnent, should be started under the best possible conditions. 
It is desirable also that the plant should be the most efficient procurable 
and should be i tin under the best supci vision available. The Indian 
Sugar Committee for much the same reasons insist that Government 
should finance and manage the factory which they propose should be 
put down on the western border of the United Provinces {vide para- 
graphs 345 and 346 of Report) It is the opinion of Mr. Robinson, 
Deputy Director of Agricultine, also, who lms made careful local in- 
quiries, that the advent of a Government factory would tairy consi- 
derable moral weight with both znmmdars and cultivators. The value 
of this prestige in obtaining the confidence of the cultivators is very 
great and should not be sacuficcd, unless it is absolutely impossible for 
Government to proem e the funds It is only if this is impossible that 
we should have recourse to pi hate entciptisc and it will then be neces- 
sary for Goicrnmcnt to guarantee say 6 per cent on the capital outlay. 
I trust, however, that it will be possible to piovide the money f i cm the 
Loans Budget, since the expeiiment will be in the nature of an invest- 
ment which, accordin'? to the best advice obtainable, is not only safe 
but cxtieincly profitable. _ Further, ns soon ns the industry is on a sound 
looting, it would be possible to hand over the factory to private enter- 
prise In the meanwhile, any profits received in excess of the usnal 
interest on capital enn bo utilised for the t eduction of the loan 

8 . Owing to the delay in the publication of the Indian Sugar Com- 
mittee’s report, this project was prepared and this note was actually 
m Proof before the report was issued, and it seems desirable fo insert 
a paragraph to deal with some of the points raised by the committee. 
In the first plncc South Bihar undoubtedly produces a good eating gur, 
which is exported in large quantities to the Central Provinces, and it 
might bo argued that the advice of the committee that factories should 
-eschew such nr-as (ride paragraph 320) applies to it. The quality of 
•y/ur produced, however, cannot, I am informed, compare with that mado 
in the special districts to which the committee rcfcis and they did not 
intend their remarks to apply to South Bihar. Local inquiry, also, shows 
that cane will be forthcoming. It is not proposed at first to acquire any 
land for setts, as proposed in paragraphs 311 and 312. This might 
make the factory unpopular, while it is not really needed. It is also 
not possible in a small factory of the tjpc proposed to arrange for tho 
elaborate chemical control suggested in paragraph 337. Should these 
small factories succeed, highly paid chemists might be employed by a 
gioup of factories on a co-operative basis. Lastly, it will certainly be 
desirable to give out manmes at cost price, but this can be nnanged 
put of the working capital provided (paiagraph 327). 

* # * * 


10 In conclusion, I may quote the last two paragraphs of Mr. Mynne 
Saj ci’s recent Review of the Sugar Trade in India during the year 
1920. 

“It is clear fiom this review that India has a capacity for consump- 
tion of 748,544 tons of foreign sugar. And she is perfectly capable of 
finding over 15 ciorcs of rupees to meet her additional sugar purennses 
from abroad. As the prices of sugai began to fall in September 1920 
a distinct tendency to import more became evident, despite the extra 
duty imposed, which leads one to infci the somewhat cunous Incl that 
15 croros of rupees represents about the amount Tndia is prepared to 
put into purchases of foreign sugar and tho lower the price the higher 
the tonnage. 

3/r. A. C, Dobbs. 
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As India’s production of refined sugar is at present only 177,560 
tons it is obvious that there is ample scope for many times the number 
of factories now working in India. The prospect before the Indian 
sugar industry is very hopeful, as it can choose most favourable parts 
of the countiy for supply for many years to come, and with the increased 
. duty on foreign sugar coupled with heavier freight and handling charges 
it would be well if capitalists devoted their time and attention more 
and more to developing the industry on a sound and scientific basis. 
There is ample scope and the rise in the cost of production throughout 
the world, both of raw material and of the finished product, has told 
heavily in India’s favour, ns all commodities which have to seek a dis- 
tant market are taken toll of by conditions which a producer working 
in a home market never experiences. The value of this fact has not 
yet been sufficiently grasped in India.” 


< APPENDIX II. 


Capital required for a small sugar factory capable of crushing 60 tons of 

cane daily. 


Bs. 


1. Machinery. ...... 

2. Freight and insurance .... 

3. Factory main buildings, weigh bridge, etc. . 

4. Quarters, etc 

5. Erection of machinery .... 

6. Land acquisition 

7. Beserve for contingencies and initial expenses 

8. Working capital ..... 


2,55,000 

28,000 

56.000 

30.000 

10.000 
6,000 

17,000 

1,00,000 


Total . 5,00,000 


N. B . — This estimate has been framed on liberal lines and it is hoped that 
there will be substantial savings under some of the items. 

2. The estimate for buildings includes — 


Bs. 


(1) Bungalow for the manager .... 9,000 


(2) Two quarters for the foreman and head olerk . 4,000 each. 

(3) Ten baohelor quarters with verandahs and cook- 

houses 800 „ 

(4) Fifty grass huts 20 „ 

3. It is hoped eventually that most of the subordinate staff will be trained in 
the locality and it is not necessary to provide permanent accommodation all the year 
round for more than three officers and ten menials. Bikramganj itself, whioli has 
a large bazar barely one mile distant, should be able to afford accommodation for 
many of the hands. The buildings contemplated will be of a oheap type and the 
figures ore based on line plans and plinth area estimates provided by a firm of 
contractors. 
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APPENDIX III. 

Estimate of revenue and expenditure for 120 working days. 


Expenditure. 

t Amount. 

i 

Revenue. 

Amount. 

I 

2 

3 

4 


; R S . 


Rs. 

Cost of 200,000 mounds of cane at 
8 nmm. 

1,00,000 

! 

. 200,000 maimds of 
rnne at 7J per cent 
extraction — 16,000 
mounds of sugar at , 
Rs. 16 per maund. ; 

2,25,000 

Cost of staff (see Appendix IV') 

, 23,000 

I 



Manufacturing charges . . 

1 0.Q00 

: 

0,000 mnunds of 
molasses (3 per cent 
cxtmotion) at Rs . 
1-8-0. 

9,000 

Marketing charges . . . j 

i 0.2G0 



Miscellaneous, including repairs, re- 
newals, insurance, etc. , 

4,300 

1 

, 

1 

Intercut on capital at 6} per cent 
per annum. j 

i 

l 

32,600 

! 

P 

! 

Depreciation on 3J lnkhs at - 8 per 
oent. 

26,000 




2,03,050 


: 

2,34,000 

1 

Profit . 

30,050 



Total 

2,34,000 

Total • J 

2,34,000 


N. B.— The expenditure on stall i3 explained in Appendix IV. These estimates 
have kindly been furnished by Messrs. Begs Sutherland and Company as a result 
of their experience ot nil their factories extending over a number of years and I 
am assured that liberal provision has boon made for all possible items inoluding fuel, 
selling commission, gunny bags, lime-stone, cto., eto. 

2. Extraction bos been taken nt 7A per cent but it is hoped to Set at least 
8J per ccnt^which would add another Rs. 30,000 to the profits. At Marhaiwolast 
year the average for the whole season wa3 0-0 por cent and this year it will work 
out to at least 0-7 per cent. At the time ol writing the percentage boing obtatoed 
is 11 per cent. As against this likely increase must be set the fact that one-third 
of the sugar produced is " seconds ” whioh f-tclict 8 annas a mound less. 


Mr. A. C. Dobbs. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

Staff. 


Description. 


5 months. 

7 months. 

1 


2 

3 

Engineer manager . . . . 

•• 

1 at Rs. 700 per 
month =700. 

1 at Rs. 700 per 
month=700. 

Foreman. . 

•• 

latRs. 120 per 
month =120. 

1 at Rs. 120 per 
month=120. 

Combined’ head clerk, store-keeper 
cashier. 

and 

1 at Rs. 80 per 
montli=80. 

1 at Rs. 80 per 
month =80. 

Assistant clerk and time-keeper 

• • 

1 at Rs. 40 per 
month =40. 

• « ■ • 

Weighment clerks . . 

• • 

2 at Rs. 50 per 
month =100. 

• • « t 

Peons •< • • • • 

• • 

0 at Rs. 12 per 
month =72. 

2 at Rs. 12 per 
month =24. 

Mistris . . . . .. 

• • 

2 at Rs. 35 per 
month=70. 

1 at Rs. 35 per 
month =35. 

Engine man . . 

• • 


1 at Rs. 15 per 
month=15. 

Boiler'attendant . . . . 

• • 


1 atRs. 20 per 
month=20. 

Sugar boilers 

• • 

1 at Rs. 150 per 
month. 

1 at Rs. 80 per 
month=230. 

- 

-2 on half pay= 
115. 

Centrifugal men 

1 

• • 

4 at Rs. 15 per 
month = 00. 

• ■ • • 

Carbonntation men. . 

1 

# ■ 

2 at Rs. 16 per 
month =30. 

1 at Rs. 16 per 
month =15. 

Coolies 

• • 

1 

80 at Rs. 12 per 
month=9G0. 

8 at Rs. 12 per 
month=00. 

Total 

.. 

2,062x6=12,810 

1,220X7=8,540 



Total .. 21^350 

t 


NJi . — For the purposes o£ the estimates Rs. 23,000 has been taken. Some 
of the staff will bo taken on for the season only and the remainder only will bo 
paid for the whole year. The extra provision made will enable ^reliefs to be em- 
ployed so as to conform with the Factories Act. 
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(APPENDIX V. 

Prices of Indian sugar in 1921 — 1923. 

January. February. March. April to Juno. 

1921 . . Rs. 22 to 25/8 R? 24/8 to 27 ~ Ra. 27/8 to 20 ' 

1922 . . Ra. 15 to 17 Rs 17 Ra. 17 to 17/12 Ra, 17 

1923 . . Rs. 16/8 to 16/12 Rs. 16/12 to 17/12 Rs. 17/12 to 20/4 Rs. 17/12 to 20/4 

. N J3. — These are prices m rupees per maund of sugar wluch corresponds closely’ 

in quality to Java T. M. O. as quoted in “ Capital ". This is double carbonatatio 11 
sugar. 


-APPENDIX VI. 

The double caibonntation process is chiefly associated with Java. 
The merits of the thiee mam piocesses are discussed in the Indian Sugar 
Committee’s report (paragraph 336) and it is said that carbonatation is 
the most expensive to. instal and work, that given equally scientific 
control, the exti action is the same for all three processes, and that on 
the whole the sulphitation process is the move suitable for India. This 
was published in 1920. Messrs. Begg Sutherland and Company strongly 
advise me to adopt the caibonatation process They have found by 
experience that it is pre-eminently suitable for Bihar. In the first place 
it does not require careful' scientific control to obtain the best i esults, 
but is to some extent fool proof; secondly, it enables sugar to be extract- 
ed equally well from the dried up cane available at the end of the season, 
when the west winds are bloving; thirdly, it gives a white' sugar as 
good as standard Java sugar and readily saleable on sample at any 
time (whereas no one will buy sulphitation sugar without bulk inspec- 
tion); and fourthly, in South Bihar limestone is available very cheaply. 
In practice, in their factories they are getting wonderful results from 
this process and are installing it in all their factories, as soon as funds 
become available. On the other hand, no factory working the sulphita- 
tion process in Bihar is getting anything like the results obtained by 
carbonatation. They usually average about 8 per cent or less ; in fact, 
the average for Indian factories is 6’85 against 9‘75 in Javn, although 
the latter figure can be and is now being obtained by the carbonatation 
process in Bihar. 

It is the results of this process which chiefly encourage me to pro- 
ceed with the scheme. It is obvious that the whole profit of sugar 
making is bound up with the question of percentage of extraction. . In 
this small factory, the difference between 7$ and 9^ per cent might 
make the whole difference between success and failure. Each 1 per 
cent means an extra revenue of Rs. 30,000 annually. 


(APPENDIX VII. 

A site has been selected in the canal area about a mile north ef 
Bikramganj on the Arrah-Sasaram Light Railway. The factory will 
be a few yards only from the road and railway and close to the^meeting 
point of four metnllod roads There is plenty of cane on all sides and 
more land suitable for growing it. Promises of local support have been 
received both from influential zamindars and the cultivators themselves. 

Mr. A. 0. Dobbs 
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BOARD OF INDUSTRIES. 


Note by ran Direct on or Agriculture, Bihar and Orissa, on the pro- 
posal TO START A SUGAR FACTORY UNDER GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT IN 

South Bihar. 

The proposal to initiate a factory for purely economic purposes at 
a cost to Government of Hs. 5,00,000 constitutes a new departure in 
policy; and as a precedent that is likely to be widely followed, if success- 
ful, it seems to require the very careful consideration of the Board, the 
•more so if, ns seems probable, this first departure proves a success. 

Accepting nil the arguments ndvanced by the Director of Industries 
•in favour of the other points of the scheme proposed, it seems to me that 
the really important point for eonsidcintion is that diBcusscd in paragraph 
? of 'Appendix I of his note, whether Government should itself start a 
pioneer factory, or try to arrange for one to be put up by private 
enterprise on a Government guarantee. 

Does cither of theso alternatives represent the best course to adopt? 
•Would not all the essential requirements of the situation be met by an 
offer by Government of debenture capital to a private company that 
Avould erect a factory in co-operation with Government, taking all 
risks, and all the profits, after pnying Government its interest? 

The principle at stake is n scry important one, namely that Govern- 
ment should use its financial power to maintain essential principles — 
in this case to secure the confidence of the cultivator and the collection 
of information of economic or scientific importance— without meddling 
in commercial details. 

Experience shows that the great difficulty in the control of Govern- 
ment exports is to keep practical considerations in view. The release 
from financial responsibility which a Government guarantee, in any form, 
gives to the executive staff makes it very difficult to ensure the regard 
for economy that is absolutely essential if the experience gained is to 
bo of any commercial, or in fact real, value. Go\-ernmcnt help towards 
a private guarantee is, I believe, the ideal solution of this problem. 

As an illustration of the kind of arrangemont that might be designed 
to further important public interests, while avoiding executive inter- 
ference by Government, I would suggest that in this case Government 
■should offer to subscribe, say Rs. G, 00, 000, as debentures perhaps retain- 
ing the option of converting part of this isum into ordinary shares for 
Bale and should ask, say, Alessrs. Begg Sutherland and Company, to 
find the balance necessary to build and work a factory of wlmtevor size 
they consider most suitable and to appoint a managing director and 
a majority of a board of directors. 

Government would itself appoint an engineer or a chemist, or both 
and perhaps the Collector, ns directors— their business being to advise 
the company, each in his own sphere, and to report to Government. 

Any of the directors would of courso have access to all the accounts 
and records of the business, and Government should also have the 
power to attach subordinate officials to the factory for the purpose of 
•collecting any information or taking any scientific observations that 
stho Government directors might require. 
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(APPENDIX IX. 

Extract moat di mi oiiicial letter No. 2655 of 27th April 1923, trow 
the Director of Agriculture to the Director of Industries, Bihar 
and Orissa. 

Briefly I would go as far as possible in the direction of (i) assuring 
Government that a proposition is sound, and (ii) on the basis of that 
assurance putting up a factory at Government expense and leasing 
it to men who have the technical knowledge and business experience 
necessary for efficient management. 

Apart altogether from efficiency, the mam object is to create a class, 
of woikmg capitalist instead of fostering that bane of capitalism — the- 
lich absentee. 

A farmer prefers to use his money as floating capital under his imme- 
diate conti ol and thus obtain more scope by leasing a laige faim than 
he would by buying a small farm outright; and pace the purely literary 
cult of the small holder, experience has amply demonstrated that he- 
is right. Similarly, the ideal industrial system is for the manager of an 
existing factory to get togethei enough money to hire a factory or. his 
own account, taking all the profits after paying the rent — which would' 
in the case of Government factories become a revenue assessment. 
There would of course be, as in the case of land, a considerable tenants’ 
interest which would include goodwill, which an incoming tenant would 
pay, and which would commonly cover any possible depreciation of the- 
macliinery and plant, thus protecting the landlords’ interest. 

The great advantages would be (i) direct management and (ill com- 
petition of capital. These are the only possible ways of competing with’ 
large aggregations of capital, which have to work through middlemen 
and to make up for this disadvantage by manipulating prices, first to- 
destroy competition and then to increase profits. 

In the absence, at present, of an independent class of Indian manag- 
ing directors it will be necessary at first to approach operating com- 
panies such as Begg Sutherland. This does not affect the principle at. 
stake, and a beginning is necessary in order to seize a favourable oppor- 
tunity to create the condition precedent to success in less favourable- 
circumstances. 

This condition for ensuring success is authoritative knowledge of 
facts and men, such as can only be accumulated by a body of scienti- 
fically qualified directors acquainted at first hand with technical details 
and with the character and qualifications of the rising men on the 
staffs of existing factories. 

A comparison of the nature of the experience that would_ be obtained 
by an engineer and a chemist, studying technical details in a fnctory, 
with that obtainable by, say, Sayer and yourself from casual inspections 
of factories and balance sheets will I think, if you have ever superin- 
tended any technical operation, be sufficient to enable you to realise 
the exceedingly strong position you would be in, in considering any 
similar industrial proposition, if you were assisted "by a bo'dy of such 
scientific diiectois who had had special experience and obtained authori- 
tative knowledge in sugar factories, papei mills, tanneries, etc. You 
would shortly* have an unrivalled body of scientific advisers which would 
enable Government to approve and promote industrial undertakings 
with assurance, and to recommend a competent staff for any undertaking: 
if those who provided the working capital required such recommends 
tions. 

•flfr. A. O. Vobbt. 



The alternative, of inducing rich Indians who have no technical ex- 
perience to speculate in small industrial piojccts, however promising, 
■on a Government guarantee must in my opinion end, after whatever 
interval of apparent prosperity, in disappointment and the destruction 
of confidence; because between rich absentees the amount of capital 
■controlled is nccessanly the deciding factor; and only Government, 
■aided by the self-interest of a staff dependent on their own exeitions 
ior their profits, can withstand the sustained aggressiveness of modern 
capitalistic combinations. 


Oral Evidence. 

65.371. The Chairman'. Mr. Dobbs, you are Director of Agriculture 
in the Province of Bihar and Orissa ? — Yes. 

65.372. Would you give us, please, quite shortly, an account of your 
■own training and past appointments? — After leaving Cambridge in 
1806 I took up a dairy farm in Ireland of about 300 acres. In 1899 
I was appointed for three years a temporary Assistant Commissioner 
-on the Irish Land Commission in connection with the fixing of rents 
In 1903 the Purchase Act halved the number of Assistant Commissioners 
and they got rid of me. In 1904 I was working at odd times for a f“w 
months under the Purchase Acts and then I decided to go to the Agri- 
cultural College at Cirencester to qualify with a view to becoming a 
land agent. I heard of the appointments in the Indian Agricultural 
Service and in the year 1906 I went up for a diploma at Cambridge 
and got it, after which I came out here. I came out as Principal of 
the Punjab Agricultural College. After two years I did not sec much 
prospect of use for the College there and accordingly asked to be 
transferred to some other Province, ns a result of which I was sent to 
Bihar. I was posted as Principal'of the Agricultural College at Sahour 
‘but thinking that there was still less use for a Collcgo there, I once 
more asked to be transferred and, as a result, I was made Assistant 
Inspector-General of Agriculture. I was at Pusa for three years. 
Then the local department was expanded in Bihar (there having been 
only one Deputy Director, up till then), and in 1915 I went to Ranchi 
as Deputy Director of Chota Nagpur. I was there for five years when 
I was appointed to officiate as Director of Agriculture in addition to 
my own duties in January 1919. and I have been working as Director 
ever since. 

65.373. On page 49 of your note, in answer to Question 1 (a), you 
-make the suggestion that the Patna University should be equipped for 
assistihg the officers of the Agricultural Department in approved in- 
vestigations. What class of investigation are you thinking of there ? — 
I was thinking largely of chemical analyses, and technical work in 
’botany requiring considerable botanical skill, such as crossing different 
varieties of^plants, some of which are very difficult to cross, and also 
work in connection with statistics. 

65.374. Is the University not equipped for such work at this 
moment?— No; they would not undertake chemical analyses or anything 
of that kind for us. They have no Professor of Genetics or anything 
of that sort. In fact I believe that it is pretty hopeless to expect 
that they would create the number of Professors that we should like 
to see created. 

i 

65.375. Are you suggesting that there should be an arrangement by 
which Government would finance these additions to the staff and 
(physical equipment of the University 7—’ They would have to, I think. 
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I suggested at one time that they should give honours to anybody who- 
eamo forward to endow Chairs in certain subjects, but I doubt i£ 
that is practicable. It Mould mean very large donations. 

85,370. As part of your ansu-cr to tho same question, namely 1 (a) r 
under tho heading ' Administration ' you suggest the creation of a. 
post the holder of which is to be known as Scientific Commissioner. Is 
it your idea that the Scientific Commissioner should be, in fact, p. 
Development Commissioner, that he should be responsible for co-ordi- 
nating the work of, for instance, the Agricultural and Co-operative 
departments, and sc on l — Yes, anything in tho nature of scientific 
nork ought to go to him, nlso irrigation projects and things like that. 

85,377. You arc crossing o\cr there from the Transferred to tho 
Reserved gioup, are you not?— I mean to say that he should be con- 
sulted on the agricultural implications of the project. 

65,378 Do you suggest that this officer himself should be a skilled 
statistician, oi that he should lie piovidcd with that skill in his office ? — 
lie ought to lie able to control the statistician, to know whether the 
man is good or is not good. -Tie would have to havo more of a mathe- 
matical lather than a classical training. 

65.379. On page 50 yon say, "Failing the cmeigence of any onp in 
the Agricultural Service apparently competent {even after special 
training, for which study leave should he freely allowed to piomismg 
men) to succeed h Director of Agriculture who was within five years 
of retiring ago or within sight of promotion, nn outsider Bliould bo 
recruited on special contract, or seconded from somo other department, 
for a year or two on probation ns a Deputy Director of Agriculture 
Do you contemplate, there, attaching a member of the Indian Civil 
Service 7— Yes, I think that would be quite a good thing. 

65.380. If you wore going outside tho country for n man of that sort, 
you would have, if you wish to attract tho right class of man, to 
provide him with reasonably attractive terms, would you not 7— 
Certainly. 

65.381. A man, being of good standing and haviug good prospects, 
would hardly come out to India at that stage of his career, unless he 
was reasonably certain of obtaining the post after his period of pro- 
bation, or of being granted some quid pro quo 7 — That is so. 

65.382. Arc you familiar at all with the manner in which, in certain 
pnrts of the Empire, candidates for agricultural and other appoint- 
ments, so far as those members coming from Great Britain arc 
concerned, appear before a selection bonrd? — I have no experience of 
that. 

65.383. You give us hero, and wc have nlso been given in the pro- 
vincial memorandum, a complcto statement of tho disposition of tho 
personnel of your department throughout the Province, and I havo 
no questions to nsk yon on that at this stage. I wish to knew, however, 
whether ony plan is in the making to deal with the situation which 
has arisen ns a result of tho Leo Commission’s Report, according to 
which it will fall to tho Province to provide itself with Superior 
Provincial Agricultural Service men 7 — What we have been doing lately 
is to advertise for Bachelors of Science and then to send them up 
before a selection board, after which they are appointed as proba- 
tionary Assistant Directors. They then go on to tho fawn for train- 
ing and if. after two years, they are found useful they are appointed 
as Assistant Directors. Nothing more than that is contemplated at the 
moment. 

Mr. A. O. Dobbs . ’ 



65.384. You have, of course, no facilities for post-graduate trainiug- 
in the Province ? — None at all ; but after these men have been appointed*, 
as Assistant Directors I hope to send them cither to PuBa or Bangalore 
where they may receive special training in some particular line. They 
mi^ht select plant breeding, or cattle management, and so on. Then 
I made another proposal. In reply to a letter that Dr. Clouston wrote 
to me sending me a note submitted by Mr. MeKcrral of Burma, I 
suggested that a central rural University should be established, where 
post-graduate training could be given. 

65.385. Did you choose the site? — I suggested Bangalore. 

65.386. You prefer that to Pusa ? — Yes. 

65.387. Why ?— Because I do not think that you would get good men 
to stay at Pusa which is much too hot a place. Dr. Atkins came out 
to Pusa and he was a very good man indeed, but he went home almost 
immediately because ho could not stand the heat at Pusa. 

65.388. How long was Mr. Howard in this Province? — For several 
years. He is rather an exception. 

65.389. In the matter of his capacity or in the matter of liis with- 
standing heat?— We do not often get men of Mr. Howard’s typo- 
selected ; ho is an exceedingly good man in his wny. 

85.390. Arc you yourself satisfied with the present stnte of affnirs 
with regard to agricultural education ? — No ; I am not. 

65.391. Do you think that a Province of the Bize and agricultural 
importance of Bihar and Orissa should bo in a position to give agri- 
cultural training locally to those citizens who require it? — I do not 
think there will bo enough men coming forward to take advantage of 
that facility. 

65.392. Broadly speaking, do you approve of the action of closing 
the Sabour College?— Yes ; I do. 

65.393. How do you account for the fact that in other Provinces 
active agricultural institutions are maintained whereas, apparently,, 
in Bihar and Orissa it jb not possible to attract suitable students? — 
There arc two reasons. One is, that English education is, I think, 
poorer in Bihar and Orissa than in a great number of the other Pro- 
vinces ; the other is that, in most of the other Provinces, the agricultural 
colleges are affiliated to the Universities, but the college here was not 
affiliated; and the one object with which people go into the college is 
to get a degree. Therefore, there is nobody here desiring to go to the 
agricultural college. 

05.394. Do you approve of the idea of affiliation for the purpose of 
degree-giving? — If the course is not made too hard, and if Government 
wish to give that kind of education and to give a degree for it, and 
wish the college to bo afliliate'd, of course, it would fill the college 
dirccjkly. But for the Agricultural Department to attempt to tench 
elemental-^ science to people who do not understand English is simply 
waste of our time. 

65.395. Do you look forward to a day when primary and middlo 
school education will bo so imparted as to make it possible to open a 
successful agricultural college in this Province ?— Yes. I tliink it might 
be possible a hundred yearB hence, if the right Rind of subjects were 
taught to attract cultivators: farm management, management of 
animals, plant breeding; the farmer does not want to be taught ele- 
mentary science; but he would -like to know the very latest result of 
manuria! experiments. 
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65,308. Do you not icquirc an agricultural college for training men 
i'or your dcpnitmcul 1 — No; for the Subordinate Servico I would take 
the people w ith the best general education and I would train them on 
the farms. 

03,397 On page 550, in answer to Question 2 (\ ), it is stated : 
“ Service in the Agrieultiual Depaitmcnt and with private propiietors 
At piesent Messis. Mi.iu Wallace and Company of Calcutta hnvt* 
organised ptopagnndn for nnimoniuni sulphate and a good many who 
arc not able to secuic Government service have found occupation there. 
I know only of two persons who have started farms of their own and 
they are said to be piospcring ” Arc they in this Province? — I believe 
s»o. That is the evidence of the Assistant Ptofcssor of Chemistry. 

05.398. Is it your view that demonstration in this Province has hnd 
a, fair share of funds and attention as compared with research ?— Yes ; 
so far as it has gone, wo have never had difficulty in getting funds 
The difficulty is to get subordinates with sufficient agricultural train- 
ing to give demonstrations. It is no use sending out n man who knows 
■nothing of cultivation; the cultivatois will think that he is a fool and 
will not pay much attention to him. This work of training men is n 
■slow business The Deputy Directors can train them on the farms, but 
vve have not yet been able to tackle demonstration on a large scale. 

65.399. On page 6C, it is suggested that it is the business of Govern- 
ment to demonstrate successfully that fanning can be made to pay a 
handsome dividend. Could you find land and opportunity, if you were 
a freo agent, with which to make a handsome dividend out of farm- 
ing? — This again is Buou Bhutnatli Sarknr’s view. Would you refer 
to page 54, where I give my ow n ? I say there : " My own view is that 
it is impossible for nny one who has not himself been brought up to 
manual labour to make agriculture, ns such, pay for supervision in 
competition with labouring cultivators instructed by a scientific ngri- 
cultuinl department and organised for co-operation under Government 
auspices.’’ If my own department and the Co-operative Department 
develop as we hope, I dc not think anybody who is paying for his 
labour will bo able to make farming pay. I generally, ns a matter 
of fact, discourage men from putting money into farming. 

65.400. Are there in this Province nny considerable blocks of un- 
cultivated lnnd which arc fit for cultivation ? — I think in some parts 
of the Province there arc such blocks; I think land could be procured. 
T do not know; the Revenue Department might be able to tell you. 

65,101. On pnge 67, in answer to Question 4 (ft), you say: " Tho 
■work of scientific experts under tho Government of India should, in 
my opinion, be controlled by inspection nnd review by scientific 
officers of the enlibro of Fellows of the Royal Society of whom, c o~ 
instance, Sir Gilbert Walker might have been one.” The surveillance 
of the work of all experts working under the Government of India 
would lie a very considerable burden to lay on these gentlemen, vou 
know?— -Yes; but practically only the best workers would Ac able fa 
get the benefit of their advice. In reply to Dr. Clouston’s letter send- 
ing me ft copy of Mr. McKorral’s note, I have suggested n better way. 
May I put it in the form of a note ?* 

65,402. Do, please. In answer to Question 4 (a), you say: ” Pus. a 
lias never taken or been gjven tho place that it might have ocenpied 
as an institution for training the best brains that the provincial edu- 
cational system could .produce for the scientific investigation of practi- 
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cal agricultural problems.” That raises the question of Pusa in rela- 
tion to this Province. Would you tell the Commission, quite shortly, 
whether Pusa has been able to make any contribution towards the 
solution of your agricultural problems in Bihar and Orissa, and if so, 
what contributions have been made? — Well, wo have Mr. Howard's, 
wheats which aie about five to ten per cent better than the local 
wheats; their cattle have been of great help to us; then there is the 
woik on sugarcane. We have not touched North Bihar at all, as there 
is a feeling that we can get that work done by Pusa. We have always 
relied on Pusa. Pusa, of course, is not out to do local problems, but 
they could not help doing something for North Bihar; for instance, 
Pusa wheats have been very useful to us, and then their sugarcane 
Whenever w r c propose doing anything for North Bihar, the local 
Legislative Council say: “ Can we not get Pusa to do that w'ork.” 

65,403. Could you give us nn idea of the acreage under improved 
canes ns a result of propaganda by Pusa? — No, not off hand. 

65,401. lias Pusa done any training of personnel for you?— No; 
none at all. 

65.405. Have any of the personnel of your department been to Pusa 
for training? — No, except Mr. Sethi, the Deputy Director in Orissa. 
He came out from home. lie was appointed Deputy Director, and he 
was at Pusa in the ordinary way like others. 

66.406. Is any inspection or stirvoillnnco of any part of your staff 
carried out, or has it at any time been carried out, by Pusa? — There 
was a special scheme sanctioned, under which Mr. Sayer, the Secretary 
of tho Sugar Bureau, had three or four overseers and a dozen iamdars 
appointed by this Government for tho purpose of extending sugnrcanc. 

65.407. Have any costing operations been carried out by Pusa which 
have been of service to the Prom nee? — Not that I know- of. 

65,409. Costings, for instance, of cultivation by heavy tractor or by 
heavy traction engine ?— I think there was a bulletin published on the 
tractor at Pusa, but I do not know that it was very accurate, or that, 
the details wero gone into very carefully. I do not remember. 

65.409. HoW’ever valunblc these services are, they arc incidental to 
the Imperial station having had to ho placed in the Province, and they 
are not really the proper function of tho central station. Is that your 
view ? — Yes. 

65.410. They show, however, an evidcnco on the part of your depart- 
ment and Pusa to work happily together ?— Yes. 

65.411. In answer to Question 6 (a), you suggest that Government 
should be responsible for making certain advances, which should bo 
used in the first instance for paying off encumbrances. Aro you think- 
ing there of somo system akin to n land mortgage bank?— I think, 
myself that it is much better for Government to owti the land and let it 
to the occupiers 

, 65,412. For Government to own the land ?— Yes. If Government 
could advance money to the amount of a conservative valuation of the 
holding, it*would bo a good thing. It makes the land easier to 
transfer. 

65,413. I do not quite connect tho two suggestions, 'the one for a 
system of loans and the other the suggestion that Government would 
do well to own the land ? — I think the more easy it is for tho tonant 
to get capital, tho bettor, and the less money he sinks in his holding the- 
bettcr. Therefore, I think that tho holding that pays rent is hotter 
than the holding which does not, because it is much more easy to. 
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transfer ; it makes it much more iiuid. I think that Government. should 
advance as much money as possible in that way; it would give the 
ctenant capital. 

65.414. You are dealing, in the main, with the permanently settled 
areas ? — Yes. 

65.415. And your cultivator Mould be the borrower? — The cultivator 
or the landlord; it would be so much the better if one can get the 
landlord’s intei cst. 

65,416 Aie you thinking there of permanent improvements which 
might be financed on a long term basis, or season to season cultiva- 
tion ? — Only permanent improvements. The permanent assets would be 
security for such an advance. 

65.417. To what use is the money to be put 1 — Simply to make it easier 
for the tenant to get capital. 

65.418. In the first instance thore would be the paying pff of encum- 
brances? — Yes. Veiy much as under the Irish Land Purchase Act. 

65.419. Have you worked out a definite scheme for the application 
of this principle to any permanently settled tract in India ? — No. 

65.420. Has there been any attempt to analyse the state of debt 
amongst the cultivators in the Province? — Not that I know of. 

65.421. Is most of the short term season to season money borrowed 
on personal security only 5 — I cannot tell you that at all. 

G5,422. I should like to understand exactly what you mean on page 
59 where, in answer to Question 6 (b), you give us some suggestions 
as to how to finance agricultural improvement. Let us take a concrete 
case. You have your normal services running, police, sanitation, roads, 
and so on, and they must continue ; they are the normal group of sub- 
jects of expenditure in the provincial budget, and they are financed 
from revenue as the result of taxation. Then, let us assume that you 
■come to a stage where you make up your mind that an important and 
costly canal ought to be constructed I do not quite follow how you 
propose to finance its construction ? — My idea wns that Government 
should take steps to increase revenue very much in any case, and 
'then finance everything out of revenue as far as possible. 

65.423. It is simply a proposal for increased taxation in order that 
all improvements may be paid for out of revenue ?— -Yes. 

65.424. So that, in the years when large -worts of a capital nature 
were being constructed, would you raise your revenue by a sudden 
increase in taxation ?— I would not be pedantic about it. I think the 
rate of interest ought to be progressively decreased. I think that ought 
to be flie main object of Government policy. 

65,426 I am afraid that does not quite meet the difficulty which I am 
presenting to you. You are going to finance your capital works out 
of revenue. Then you aTe going to be faced either with the prospect of 
having enormous surpluses in years when you are not spending on 
•capital works, or, on the other hand, you are going to be faced with 
the necessity for a steep rise in your taxation at the momettt when you 
wisli to build your canal or railway, and a subsequent reduction of the 
rise? — I quite admit that. Unless the expenditure on Government 
works of development was very large, that would be so. Of course, the 
money would have to be raised by borrowing, but the rate of interest 
■should be progressively decreased. 

65,426. Do you think this proposal is applicable in particular to 
India, or is it a suggestion of generaWalue ? — I think it is of general 
■value, 'but that it is applicable in particular to India. 

Mr. A. O. D obbs. 
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65.427. In answer to Question 8 (a), you say "There are innumerable 
toppoitunities for the adoption of petty irrigation schemes b t y the mak- 
ing of contoui embankments”. Would you like to see a special officer 
•detailed for that work?— I think there would have to be special over- 
-neers under the Deputy Director. 

65.428. A whole time overseer on that particular task ? — Yes. I have 
asked for such a man in Chota Nagpur. I think Government are going 
to sanction a surveyor and a couple of men under him. I think the 
work will havo to be under the Deputy Director; it is rather a local 
thing. There is not enough work, for instance, for an officer in the 
Provincial Service at present. Later on there may bo but it will be 
ipart of the duty of the Deputy Director. He can have two or three 
assistants, and one of them would be employed chiefly with this kind 
of work. 

65.429. No doubt the responsibility would remain where it is, but 
•the virtue of having a special officer for part of the year even, if there 
is not sufficient work for all the twelve months, is that his whole in- 
terest and to some extent his reputation depends upon his making a 
•success in that pniticular field; whereas if he wore to be in charge 
-of both this and the much more important work of attending to large 
.scale canals, ho is much more likely to attend to the moio important 
side or liis work than to the minor side i — We do not want an engineer. 
It is a matter of experience in this pniticular thing. It is done by 
-eye mostly and then the scheme is surveyed by a fairly cheap agency 
afterwards. It is chiefly a matter of selecting the sites. 

65.430. Local tradition in the matter of the construction of those 
•minor works may be very good in the Province, but you do not think 
that an engineer who has applied his mind to, and perhaps been 
specially trained for, this class of work, can make a very useful con- 
tribution to the cultivators’ knowledge?— Yes, but it would be expen- 
sive. There are a largo number of these very petty schemes. 

65.431. In tho aggregate that would make a great contribution to 
the prosperity of the cultivator? — Yes. The man would be chiefly 
employed in doing a lot of petty work ; not much engineering skill would 
-be required ; it is very simple. 

65.432. Have landlords and tho cultivating classes shown any enter- 
prise in the matter of minor irrigation in the past few years?— No, 
•not ns far ns I know. Government hnve enrried out some schemes. 
The tenants are very keen when they see these schomes, and they come 
and ask us to help them. 

65.433. Would you be surprised to learn that, of recent years, there 
•has been an increase in tho area irrigated by private canals ? — I did not 
know that. 

65.434. In answer to Question 10 (n.) it is stated : "There is a pre- 
judice against the use of bones” for the purpose of manure. Is that 
•prejudice very strong in this Provinco ? — I have not had much experi- 
ence of that. This again is part of tho Agricultural Chemist’s evidence. 
There is undoubtedly a prejudice and you cannot break it down. But 
in Chota Nagpur where bones are chiefly of use, I do not think there 
iB any prejudice, that is, among the aboriginals. 

65.435. In answer to Question 10 (d), you say: "In recent years the 
use of ammonium sulphate for sugarcane and for vegetables like potato 
■and onion has increased”. You also add : "ammonium phosphate seems 
to be good for paddy and atlempts are being made to introduce it”. 
Have you any knowledge of tho experiments which have been carried 
iout in Burma on that particular problem ?— No. 
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65,430. Do you not think it unfortunate that under existing condi- 
tions the results of the experiments carried out in one Province should? 
not be available to other Provinces?— I think it is, but one has not 
the time to read up everything. Only the other day I came across 
something referring to experiments with ammonium sulphate in 
Bombay, which I had not seen before. I wrote for a copj'. of the 
leaflet and lead it but unless one’s attention is drawn to these things 
one does not always see them 

65.437. In answer to Question 11 (b), Babu Bhutnath Sarkar says: 
“For the uplands of Chota Nngpur I would suggest groundnuts and soy 
beans They can also be used as ie\enue ciops provided there is a 
market foi them”. Would \ou tell us if there is a market Cor them? — 
There is no trouble about groundnuts. There is plenty of maiket for 
them. For soybeans, there is no market at all. 

65.438. You give us no answer to Question 14, which deals with 
agricultural implements. Have you been able in this Province to 
make any contribution towards the cultivators’ needs in that direction? 
— Not hitherto, but Mr. Cliff, Deputy Director in North-West Bihar, 
has produced two or three implements which will he very useful. He 
has wTitten articles m the Agricultural Journal during the last six 
months. Be has been adapting the Punjab plough and spring-tined 
cultivator to pole draught Messrs. Arthur Butler have also produced 
a small ridging plough which is very useful. 

65,430. What is the cost of the indigenous plough? — I think from- 
Hs. 2-8 to Ks. 5 or something of that kind. 

65,410 Has it ever occurred to you that the principle of mass pro- 
duction may be applied to implements manufactured in wood with as- 
great success as they aie applied to the manufacture of steel imple- 
ments ?— I should think that the freight would be too great in com- 
parison with the cost. 

65.441. The cutting out of shapes on a largo scale can be done with 
surprising cheapness under factory conditions and with power-driven 
machinery 1—1 should think so but the distribution would be very diffi- 
cult. 

65.442. Do you wish to say anything about the relation between the 
Veterinary Department and your own?— No. There is really nothing 
in common between them. We apply to the Veterinary Department 
for advice. They have more in common with the Medical Department 
than with us. 

65.443. Do you agree with the present arrangement under which 
responsibility is divided under tw T o distinct heads? — Yes, entirely. 

65.444. In answer to Question 18 (c), you say: "Where, as in some 
parts of South Bihar, land has gone out of cultivation because of the 
intractable nature of the soil nothing but demonstration of profitable 
methods of cultivation is likely to attract labour”.. Have. you got any 
information of areas of land, now out of cultivation, which could be 
developed ?— Yes. Bound about Gaya, where wages are high (about 
eight annas a day). There is a good deal of sticky black soil which is no 
longer cultivated. It is too hard to cultivate in dry weather and too 
sticky in the rainy season. 

65.445. Are you satisfied with the degree of co-operation between 
your own and the Forestry Department so far as the agricultural in- 
terests of the Province are concerned J— The question has not arisen. 
We have a coconut farm at Puri near the Forestry Department’s 
casuarina plantation. We had no difficulty in getting necessary help, 
from the Forest Depaitment. 

Mr. A. C. Dobbs. 
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03,440. Docs the pi notice of collecting leaves for the purpose of 
manure obtain in this Piovince? — I do not think it docs. 

05,447. Is gtn/.ing in the forests a question of some difficulty, between 
the demands of cultivators on the one hand and the requirements of 
forestry on the other? — I believe it is. When I was touting with the 
Cattle Committee, a laigo number of cultivatois came and complained 
that the forests lui\e been closed and they wanted us to do something. 
In Orissa, it is a lather knotty question. 

G5,44S. We find that you have not dealt with roaiketing in your 
-evidence. Has there been any attempt to surrey mniketmg conditions 
in the Province? — Not as far ns I know. 

63,149. Do you regard it as scry impoitant, in the cultivators’ in- 
terest, that markets and mniketing practices should be ns well re- 
gulated and ns sound ns possible? — Yes. We lm\ e some difficulty with 
the question of ammonium phosphate. It will be exceedingly difficult 
to get that distnhutcd except through the ordinary mo ho jam and 
grain dcnlors. I have recently asked Deputy Dircctois to make demons- 
trations, whrncvci possible, on land which mahajans have let on tho 
half share system. I think it would be a very good thing if Government 
'■could get into touch with the mo ha jam and see what could be done to 
oiganise marketing. 

05,430. Are Ibcic any open and controlled markets where practices 
are regulated i — There must be. I am afraid I know nothing about 
it. 

03.451. You know nothing about the marketing of agricnltuial pro- 
duce in the Piovince? Is that so? — Yes. 

65.452. In answer to Question 22 (6), referring to co-operative socie- 
ties, it is stated: "The result is that tho condition of the members of a 
co-operative society is daily going from bad to worse. The cheap loan 
encourages them to take more money Ilian they really want and the 
bnnk authorities allow tlie maximum amount possible to the members 
for fear of keeping the money idto in the bnnk”. Could you tell us 
what (he banking authorities hnvo to do with the advance to the mem- 
ber of a primary society of tho loan for wdiieh he 1ms applied ? Do you 
understand the working of tho co-operative mnehine? — 1 understand that 
the banks advance the money. T do not know the details. I have not 
much acquaint ane’e with their practical working. 

65,433. Is it your impression that the co-operative movement him 
attained, at any rate in part, the object for which it was devised in 
this Province ? — In some parts it hns, for instance, in Orissa. I under- 
stand it is much better there than in Bihar. 

05,454 Tin vc you any news ns to why the co-operatiVe movement has 
been less successful in certain areas than in others? — I think in Orissa 
you find the people taking a more intelligent interest thnn in Bihar. 

05,455. It is a matter of the rural population being different : of the 
mentality of tlie people being more suitable for co-operntivo organisa- 
tion in one district thnn in another ?— Yes. 

65,450. Professor Ganejulcc : Do you ftican to say that the people in 
Orissa are more intelligent than in Bihnr?— As far as my department 
is concerned, I find that they arc, on the whole. 

65,457. fh‘r Thomas Middleton : You did not seem to take a very 
hopeful view of the prospects before agricultural colleges in your 
-earlier career. Have your views altered as your experience in India 
has lengthened ?— Well, I should say that if the subjects taught at an 



agricultural college were rather differently chosen they would be quite- 
useful. 

65,453 What subjects, for example, would you suggest in place of 
those at present included in the curriculum ? — Subjects like crops, deal- 
ing with every ciop singly, seeing under what conditions it flourishes; 
then, plant diseases, tiop_ mipiovcment, soil improvement, cultivation, 
manuring, et cetera; drainage and irrigation; crop disposal, harvest- 
ing and so on; animal feeding and management; farm management 
and accounts; dairying, fruit, and vegetables, poultry and such like 
subjects, instead of elementary sciences. 

05,459. That list of subjerts sounds to me very much like the syllabus 
for an ordinary course in agriculture, such as they have at Lyallpur in 
the Punjab. Your point, T take it, is that there is no object in giving 
preliminary scientific training, but that the students should at once 
take up the practical side of the subject 1 — Yes, that is so. At what- 
ever btage we get them, I do not think it is any use teaching them 
science. 

65,400. Do you mean that it is no use teaching them science in the 
agricultural college, or do you mean that before coming up to the agricul- 
tural college thev ought to have leccived their science training in some 
intermediate college 1 — Yes, if possible ; but if they have not got that 
training I do not think it is any use trying to teach them science in the 
agricultural college. 

65,461. There is a difference between attempting to give a course of 
training which is purely practical, in an agricultural college, to pupils 
who have had no preliminary training, and attempting to do so to 
pupils who have been trained in science in some other institution. 

I am not quite clear in my mind as to which of the courses you favour, 
whether you favour taking a matriculate who has had no science train- 
ing and giving him at once a technical course in agriculture, or whe- 
ther you are advocating preliminary training at intermediate science 
colleges, thus restricting the work of the agricultural college to techni- 
cal training ?— I do not think it is any use trying to teach the matriculate 
any theory at all. I should simply tell him that he must take to prac- 
tical work and would turn him on to the farm for training on the farm. 
For the type of education I suggest, I should only take in Bachelors 
of Science or other post-graduate students. 

65,462 You would not even accept the student who had passed the 
Intermediate Science examination ? — Not in this country ; at any rate 
not so far as Bihar is concerned. 

66.463. For the tiaining of your departmental staff you do take 
science graduates and give them two years on one of your own farms. 
What sort of training do they get on the farm ? — They arc put in ns 
farm managers and trained by the Deputy Director who is responsible 
for the work. This officer is supposed to coach them all the time they 
?re on the farm. It is rather a hard job for the Deputy Director. 

65.464. They are supposed to read while they work on the farm? — 
It is rather difficult to get books for them to read on the farm, but the 
Deputy Director is always coaching them. 

65.465. Does the Deputy Director give anything in the way of 
systematic lectures ?— No, I do not think so. 

65.466. The pupils walk round the farm and tho Deputy Director 
talks to them ? — They are responsible for carrying on the work of the 
farm; but the Deputy Director is constantly criticising their work and 
helping them in every way. He does all he can for them. There is a 
Deputy Director ns well as an Assistant Director on each central farm. 

Mr. A. C. Dobbs. 
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05.407. You gavo us two reasons for the failure of Sabour. The 
first reason was that the students in this Province were veiy weak in 
their knowledge of English, and the other that the Sabour College was 
not affiliated to the University. To which of these do you attach the 
greater importance? — As far as doing students any good is concerned, 
the chief difficulty was the question of their deficiency in English. As 
far as the non-success of the college is concerned, that was due to 
its not being affiliated. Very few Biharis went to the Collcgo; almost 
•the whole of them were Bengalis. 

05.408. Do you not think that if the college had been affiliated to 
the University you would have found, within the Province itself, a buffi- 
■eient number of students to come forward well qualified m English and 
■otherwise ? — That is true, but we could not have taught them anything 
niueh to make them useful ; in fact the men who have come out from 
the college arc not of much use to us. 

05,400. Wo have found in other Provinces that the men trained in 
■colleges such as Sabour, have become veiy useful members of the Agri- 
cultuial Department, nnd I wonder what the difference is in Bihar and 
Orissa, why does a type of man who turns out n useful man in other 
’Provinces not tuin out useful in Bihar? — I think it is the elementary 
■education, particularly the knowledge of English gained, that is the 
cause of it. In Bombay, for instance, I understand a laigc number of 
the peoplo have a pretty good idea of English before tlip.v go to school 
at all. I think really that it is a matter of education. The English of 
■our students is veiy poor indeed. 

05.470. In answer to Question 1 (n), you rofer to groups of specialists 
who cannot be effectively controlled by one man. What type of con- 
trol do you visualise thoie? — That is chiefly a matter of the amount 
of work done. For instance, in connection with the soil surveys, the 
•analyses have cost a great deal of money, and I am rather doubtful 
•whether Government "ill get value for its mone\, unless or until the 
Director himself io an expert in chemistry, particularly now thnt the 
-service is being provincialised. 

05.471. It is not so much control, ns the correct valuation of the 
quality of the work, that you have in mind ? — Yes. 

65.472. So far as thnt is concerned, if the head of the department 
happened to he a botanist, he would he just in the same position ns an 
agriculturist; he would not bo able to express an opinion on soil analysis ? 
—Yes. 

65.473. On the same page you recommend thnt co-operation iu re- 
' ‘search between an agriculturist and a chemist Bhould be organised on the 

basis of free and unf cites ed discussion. That, I tnkc it, you would 
apply to co-operation in research between scientific men generally?— 
Yes ; I do not think that co-ordination can be forced in nnv way. 

65.474. What I want to get at is your conception of "control" in 
connection with scientific woi k 7 — Talking to the man is practically all 
one can do, I think. 

» 

65.475. You suggested somewhere else that there should be men with 
the prestige and knowledge of Fellows of the Royal Society engaged 
in supervising this ’work? — Yes, when ft man comes out from England 
’ho i pally knows nothing about ngilcultftre at all He has not been 
trained in agricnllnial investigations. For instance, all this biological 
work and stalisticnl woik is work about which I myself know very 
little, and ,we discuss this ns best we can, in addition to which there iB 
■a good deal of correspondence. 
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05.476. Would a Fellow of the Royal Society be in any better posi- 
tion than an ordinary ‘administrator if he were not dealing with his 
cron subject 1 — No, but I thought jon might have several of them. For 
instance there is a Director of Statistics, I believe, up at Simla. If you 
had a leally good plant bleeder who thoioughly understood all the 
statistical w oik, he could eoircspond m this connection. I think if yon 
had a University which tiained the men and subsequently corresponded 
with them, and which could bo brought into all Government investiga- 
tions by specialists beirg co-opted, as on the Cotton Committee, you 
would be able to obtain ver\ good contiol, because in that case the 
Uimeisity Piofcssors would control the scientific woik in the Agri- 
cultural Depaitnient. 

63.477. Your view, I take it, is that the Indian Universities have not 
sufficiently concerned themselves with the applied sciences as bearing - 
on agriculture ' — Yes, that is so, in the whole of India I do not think 
that no have got anything like all the Piofessors that wo want, and 
again one has not got them all m one plnce where one can consult them- 
witliout any trouble 

65.478. On page 5s of jour note .von say: “ Government should, in 
mv opinion, fieclj- advance money to those who have occupancy rights, 
up to the amount of a consei vativc valuation of their holdings or any 
part of their holdings, for pm poses of a firsts charge.” Wliat would be- 
o i onsei i ative valuation in this Province 1 — I am afraid I cannot tell you 
definitely, because it vanes a good deal. Land is sometimes worth 
Rs. 1,000 an ncre when wc acquire it. I suppo e e a third of that sum 
would be a conservative valuation. 

65,170. What is the ordinal j* rental value of land in the Province? 
Is it not something like fiftj per cent of the gross produce ? — That is 
when it is not in permanent occupation. Supposing a monej'lender 
advances money to a man on his land and takes his holding in exchange- 
for the debt, he will then very often let it to him nt fifty per cent of the- 
produce. A great deal of land is hold on these terms. ' 

63.480. Does that not indicato that the rental value is something 
like fifty per cent of the produce ? — Yes, it docs ; in the ense of a very 
large population who have no land and cannot get labour anywhere, 
they will pay anything for land. 

05.481. You me instancing the success of tlio Irish Land Purchase- 
Acts. What would be the lelntion of rent to gross pioduce in the case 
of Irish village land 7— It would not he moie than one-sixth nt most. 

63.482. It would not he more than fifteen to twenty per cent? — No. 

G3,483. The success of the Irish Land Purchase Acts was duo to the 

fact that rent did repiosent a small piopoition of the gross value of 
the produce ?— Yes, but (ho half share sj stem is not really lent at all. 
The ordinary rent fixed by the Settlement Department is something 
like two or three rupees per ncre I think, and that is the sort of rent 
that one would buy or advance money on. 

G5,434. If Government did not own the land, could the Government- 
buy the land on the basis of land revenues, that is at, say, twenty times 
the land revenue ?— They would not advance any more than twenty- 
five years’ purchase of the land revenue or the rent paid to the land- 
lord. 

65.485. Sir Hairy Laurence . Would they ho able to get the- Lind 
dn those terms ?— No, but they w ould get a mortgage 

65. 486. Sir Thomas Middleton- •. On page 63 of your evidence j-ou point 
out : 'In this respect the best European milking breeds are a century 
ahead of Indian breeds”, and you suggest crossbreeding with Holstein 

Mr. A O. Dobbs. 
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liulls, to be followed up by a serious attempt to graft the capacity of 
•that breed for turning food to good account on to Indian stocks. _ Sup- 
posing you did raise bulls with the capacity for milk production of 
Holstein bulls and turned them out into an ordinaiy village, what would 
the result be ? — They would be starved. 

65.487. What would happen to the calves? — I should put them up 
for sale; I would not turn them out at all. Some people, especially 
-where education has spread and the value of good stock is known, 
would buy them. The planters in Bihar would buy good stock. 

65.488. Then your suggestion refers only to the very limited number 
of cattle owners who do pay attention to breeding ? — Certainly. There 
would be no general improvement immediately ; you would have to begin 
■with intelligent people uho take an interest in agriculture. 

63.489. Do the cultivators of the Province as a general rule pay any 
attention to the feeding of their cows ? — In some parts they do. 

65,490 In which parts? — Particularly in parts of North Bihar, and 
in Shahabad, for instance, west of Patna. 

65.491. You have a very large export trade in cattle; where are 
those cattle bred? — I think they are chiefly raised in North Bihar, 
where there are large grazing areas, which are flooded in the monsoon. 

65.492. How are the herds treated in the hot weather? — I believe 
they are driven inlo the glazing areas. 

63.493. Do the* cattle belong to ordinary cultivators, or are they in 
the hands of Nepnli herdsmen? — I cannot say. There are large herds 
in the hands of herdsmen which go beyond the borders to Nepal. There 
aire also certain people in the Darbhanga district who buy calves and 
■stall-feed them. 

65.494. Is that quite a common thing in that part of the country ? — 
T have no experience of it myself; I am simply talking on hearsay. 

05.495. Ifr. Calvert : Have you any suggestions to make as to 
> ow private and semi-private organisations such ns your Lac Associa- 
i'on or the Indian Tea Association could be brought into an All- 
India organlration for improving agriculture in general? — I suppose 
?neir members might be made members of the Board of Agriculture; 
1 cannot suggest anything else. 

65.496. Do you think there would be any difficulty in getting 
these associations to come inside an officially run scheme? — I think 
if Government offers help, you can always get an association to 
Tome in. I do not know whether the Lac Association gets help from 
Government. I think that such organisations would accept an 
invitation to attend the meetings of the Board of Agriculture. 

65.497. Do you mean financial help or help with staff? — Chiefly 
staff. - 

65.498. 'You mean lending research workers? — When they employ 
research workers they expect Government to bear part of the cost. 
IF it is merely a matter of (Government recommending men, I think 
•they would rather get men themselves and not have Government 
■servants. 

65.499. Is the Lac Association in close touch with you?— I am not 
■on their board. I think Mr. Henderson is. 

65.500. It works entirely independently of your department? — Yes; 
i ntirely independently. 

65.501. I)r, Hi/rfer: You were Principal of the Punjab Agricul- 

tural College? — Yes, when it was being built, not when it was work- 
ing. * 
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65,602 You did not like the kind of work, and you wanted a 
tiansfei ?— 1 did not, ns a matter of fact, draw my Principal’s allow- 
ance, because I told Government that I did not think the college likely 
to be of much use 

65,503 We aie told that the Sabour College was abolished; a as 
that on your adiice /—No; as a result of the Legislative Council 
lefuBing funds for the development of the department, a committee 
Ha's appointed to consider the policy and that committee recommend- 
ed the abolition. 

65.504. You lecrmt men for your department, do you not?— Yes. 

65.505. Where do they receive their training! You refer to men 
with science degrees; what do you mean by a science degree? A 
degree in physics and chemistiy ?— And botany. 

65,500. Does that combination exist in those universities from 
which yon draw your recrufts? — Yes. I imagine that a man who 
takes botany takes only elementary chemistry. 

65,607. The man must know English and must have two of these 
three subjects, physics, chemistiy and botany for his B.Sc. dcgieo; 
which of three do they take ? — I cannot tell you. 

05.509. Let ns discuss the case of a student who has only two sub- 
jects, physics and chemistry. Y'ou say lie is going to be recruited 
for the Agricultuial Department and put straight on to the farm. 
He knows nothing about botany. AVherc would you give the man 
his training in botany?— As a rule, we tiy to get men who know 
something about botany; but if we get a man who does not know- 
botany we simply put him on to growing crops nnd selecting and 
testing varieties; we give him ns much work as possible of that 
natuic, 

65.509. You think a graduate in science, who has no knowledge 
ol botany whatever* would be able to grow crops and carry on the 
investigations to which you refer ?— Yes. The clnss of work to which 
I refer he could do; we can get a man to distinguish between a 
healthy plant and an unhealthy plant. It does not necessarily follow 
that a man who knows botany knows anything about agriculture at 
all. 

65.510. That is the difficulty. Supposing a man takes his degree 
iu physics and chemistiy it does not necessarily follow that the knows 
agriculture. So, you require an institution where you can combine 
theoretical training with practical agriculture ?— It would certainly 
be of help to us. 

65.511. Arc yon in favour of the re-establishment of such a college 
liei-o f — N"o. I do not think it would be worth while; we should only 
get two or three men at a time who would require an education of * 
that kind. I- would rather have a central institution where wo 
could send tln*m foi a post-graduate course. 

65.512. That, would be for fundamental research work?— It would 
be for general tiaining in agriculture, things like farm management 
and accounts, dairying- cattle management and feeding, also field 
experiments. 

65.513. Do you think the members of your department in the 
subordinate ranks and also in the Provincial Agricultural Seivico 
can become competent officers nnd discharge _ their duties by bemg- 
put on to a farm under an officer who has himself not leccivcd nny 
such training? — No: we do want good men as Deputy Directors to 
tram these men. The best Deputy Directors should train them. 

•Vr. A. Ci Dobbs, 



65,514. Have you interested yourself in the history of the Lyallpur 
College? -Is it flourishing? — I believe it is doing very well. 

65.615. Would you like to have such an institution here? You. 
say that the number of recruits you require is too small * — It would' 
be a great waste of money. 

65.616. The population of jour Province is. about thirty-ona 
millions ? — I flunk so. 

65,5 17. What is the population of the Punjab? It is certainly less: 
twenty millions? — Yes? 

65,618.' What is the cultivable area in Bihar and Orissa? — It is. 
111,000 square miles. 

65.519. Just compare the Punjab and Bihar and Orissa in. regard 
to population and the extent ot cultivable area. The population of 
the Punjab is smaller and the cultivable area in the Punjab is just 
about the same as in Bihar and Orisfea. Yet you feel that you can- 
not have a college here, because of the lack of education in English 1 — 
Partly for that reason and partly on account of the fact that the 
college was not affiliated to the University. I do not know how many 
students from the Punjab college have gone back to the la’ndt 

65.520. What about men purely for departmental purposes? — Tho 
men who came out from the college have not been more useful than the 
men who have not. 

65.521. Is that your experience? — Yes. We get a w’ider choice if 
we do not put them through the college. You narrow* the bottle neck 
by putting them through the college. 

65.522. You say in your note of evidence that many schemes oh 
permanent improvements cannot be carried out, because of the atti- 
tude of the landlords and because of the existence of many laws. 
Apart from the attitude of the landlords and such other matters, 
what are these law’s to which you are referring? — The fixing of cnsli. 
rents, the laws of inheritance and the permanent settlement. 

65.523. If a landlord has got an estate and he requires to bring 
that estate nndei irrigation by bunding or some other scheme, surely 
there is nothing to prevent him from carrying out that scheme, and- 
there is nothing in the Bengal Tenancy Act to prevent him from 
doing so either? — Perhaps not. I think that the fixing of rents on 
the cash basis docs discourage landlords from going in for improve- 
ments. 

65.524. That would apply to lands permanently settled, and even, 
in regard to such lands the landlord can, by registering the improve- 
ment, apply to the court and have the rent enhanced according to 
certain rules? — Yes. I suppose it is, fundamentally, W'ant of educa- 
tion. The landlords, the smaller ones'' particularly, do not as a rule 
take very much interest in their land. Some of the bigger landlords- 
are good landlords. With the smaller landlords, fundamentally, I 
suppose, it is want of education. 

65.525. As regards the financing, I am not sure whether I under- 
stand the steps. But apart from the schtfme which you have out- 
lined, I ask you whether you are' in favour of a policy of indefinite 
extension of rural development, no matter what the cost to tho 
State ? — No. I do not think there should be uneconomic development. 
I do not think it is Bafe or wise. 

65.526. You are aware that in any scheme the' State will have to 
take into account the return, direct and indirect, and correlate such 
a return to the cost of borrowing? — Yes. I think that covers the 
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•whole thing. That is why I am anxious to see the rates of interest 
reduced. Government is very largely tied hand and foot by having 
•to pay a high rate of interest, and a scheme must bring in a very 
Lig return to make it worth going in for at all. 

65,627. Babu A. P. Vatina : Can you suggest any subsidiary 
industry which can be profitably taken up by the agriculturist in 
general, without involving much of capital?— I am afraid I cannot. 

65,528. Do you think spinning and weaving can be of such help 
to the agriculturist in general?— In so far as it payB, I suppose it 
is. I do not know anything about it. 

G5,529. Is sugarcane cultivation oxtending?— It was extending a 
few years ago when prices were high, but I do not think it is extend- 
ing now. , 

05.530. The area under sugarcane cultivation is decreasing; can you 
give any reason why?— I do not think it is, appieciably. I think 
it has decreased a little in the last year or so, because the price of 
■gur particularly has been veiy much lower for the last year or so. 

05.531. Is there any prospect of its going up again?— Yes: if 
prices rose, it would. 

05.532. The Baja of Pa rial imedi: In connection with your lemarks 
cn the first page of your note on lural development, is thcie any 
scheme before Government at present?— Not that I know of. 

05.533. You have not made any suggestions ?— The Chaiimnn has 
kindly given me leave to put in a formal note on the subject 

05,531. Do you know of any district boards or other local bodies 
which take any interest in it? — No, I do not think they do. There 
are development boards created by Go\ eminent in the diffeient divi- 
sions. consisting ot the Deputy Director of Agriculture, the Assist- 
ant Registrar of Co-operative Societies, a representative of tho 
Veterinary Department and a few loc.il people, and they consider 
any kind of scheme for improving agriculture.* There is a District 
Agricultural Association in Sambalpur, which has done a good deal 
of work. Outside Sambalpur, there is no spontaneous improvement of 
things at all. 

65.535. On page 49, on tho subject of organisation, you make certain 
suggestions. Have you forwarded your views to the Government? 
You sav "In my experience the great mass of precise investigations 
-undertaken for the benefit of tho agriculturist in Bilmr and Orissa 
must be conducted on farms in the localities". Have you forwarded 
any schemes to Government?— Yes, I am always forwarding schemes 
to Government. 

05.536. How are (hey being received ?— They are generally consider- 
ed. They have to go before the Standing Committee of the Legis- 
lative Council. They take some explanation before they go through. 

05,337. Are they fairly well received ?— Yes, on the whole. It is 
difficult to get enough highly paid men from the Legislative Council. 
They are, on the whole, against spending money on highly paid stall 
unless they see a pretty certain return for it. 

65.538. By how much would you have it increased ?— I have put 
torward a proposal for doubling the number of Provincial Service 
-officers in the Agricultural Department. That proposal will be cou- 
sidcred, I hope, in the next six months. 

65.539. How long has it been before them?— About four months. 

65,510. You are sure that they will view it with sympathy ?— That 

T cannot toll you. Probably they will. Probably the Legislative 
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Council will be quite ready to agree to the appointment of ten more- 
men in the Provincial Service. 

65.541. They will be spread throughout the Province ? — Yes. It 
will be more difficult to get. additional big farms. 

65.542. How would you distribute them}— We have now six circles 
in charge of four Deputy Directors and six Assistant Directors. I 
have suggested that there should be seven circles and that there, 
should bo n Deputy Director and two Assistant Directors in each. 

65.543. As regards demonstration work, how would you have it 
conducted ? — Tlio Agricultural Committee in 1021 recommended that’ 
sixty-tour farms should be created, one in each sub-division, in 
charge of an overseer, who would start on Bs>. 35 and whose maximum 
pay would he IN. 150; demonstration work would be based on the- 
sub-divisional fnuns, which would grow seed and make experiments. 
The faim Would be the headquarters of the overseer who would he 
in charge of demonstrations. I think that is quite sound. 

65.544. What extra expenditure would bo involved in having these 
extra fnrms? — The scheme of suh-divi«ional farms has been approved 
already. It is being put through by degiocs, as we have the men 
trained for the work. It means about lls. 5,000 a year for each 
farm. There will be sixty-four farms; there are now about eighteen. 

65.545. They would tackle the important crops of those localities? — 
Yes, they arc doing it nlready. The whole sugarcane crop on three* 
farms has this year been sold to people in the neighbourhood for 
seed. 

65,540. The people are adopting improved methods? — They are- 
adopting them to n great extent in the neighbourhood of some of 
the small farms. 

65,517. On page 54, it is said that people who take to agriculture- 
are looked down upon? — That is Bahu Bhutnnth Sarkar’s evidence; 
I have no doubt but that it is true, amongst middle class people who 
aTe not ryots themselves, 

65,5,13. Do you mflan that people who carry out thoir operations, 
efficiently and really prove successful cultivators are looked down 
upon? — I imagine it is really a case of doing manual work, and' 
going out in the rain and sun. I think that is what Bahu Bhut- 
nath Barker means when he says that they are looked down upon. 

1 do not think they look down on a man who merely manages a- 
farm. 

65.549. Do you mean that they arc looked down upon when they - 
actually handle the implements and do the rough part of tlio woik? 
If they merely supervise and carry on farming efficiently, they may 
not he looked down upon ? — They must, be ready to turn their hand 
to things, for instance the adjusting of machines and things of that 
sort, if they want to ho successful. 

65.550. But that will not lower their position in society? — I think; 
it is chiefly a matter of prejudice against the doing of this kind of 
work, because it involves a certain amount of exposure, and so on. 

05.551. Does the same sort of thing still exist?— Very much, T 
think, in Bihar, 

65.552. There is no improvement? — I cannot Ray. My expcricnce- 
j'e not sufficient. I do not know much about these things myself. T 
cannot talk the language as well ns I ought to bo able to. 

65.553. You mention that in a certain farm the soil was cffective- 
jy improved. Was that experiment made known to the people? — 
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"Yes. Wc .are doing a certain amount of demonstration on the basis 
of that. Wc are also getting the cultivators to cultivate sugarcane 
•on paddy land The people in Chota Nagpur do nob take very 
readily to improvements They are satisfied with rice as a rule. 

65,554 You complain about the pilfering that goes on during the 
transport of agricultural produce. Have you had that brought to 
the notice of the railway authorities i — I mentioned it to the Station- 
master in this particular instance. He said that it was difficult to 
stop or words to that effect. An occasional protest of that kind is 
oi no use One has to keep on at it continually. 

65,555. You have nob subsequently had occasion to find out whether 
•the same practice goes on ? — The same thing goes on always. For 
instance, people take coal out of ti ucks 

65,556 Do the people in this Province apply farmyard manure 
finely ’ — Most of the farmyard manure is burnt, but they apply 
what they can spare. 

65,657. They glow fairly good crops? — In some parts, yes; not 
cveiyuhere. The gi eater part of the paddy land is very poor. 

65.558. They are not taking to any of the manures suggested by 
"the department^ — On the contrary, some of them aic buying ammo- 
nium phosphate. One man bought Its. 400 worth this year. We tried 
■the experiment last ycair but our department is not big enough to 
•sell manures on an extensive scale. 

65.559. Do no other agencies take it up 1 — The co-operative societies 
try to take it up but their organisation is hardly businesslike. Un- 
less some intelligent outsider takes a particular interest in it, it is 
•difficult to get it done effectively. 

65.560. Is the application of green manures known to the ryot?— 
It is very difficult to make it pay. When you have grown green 
manure it does not always prove effective and, particularly in South 
"Bihar, it is not always possible to get the crop to grow. 

65.561. But -they could make use of the leaves of evergreen plants ? — 
j think they do all they can. They generally feed the cattlb with 
thp'e. 

65.562. What about cattle breeding in this Province 1 Are any 
people taking it up on a commercial scale? — There is no prospect of 
doing it on a commercial scale. The cattle cost more to rear than 
"they arc worth. 

F5.563. Sir James MacKcnna : Under the present method of re- 
"cruitmont for the Agricultural Department in this Province, do you 
-get only residents in the Province on your staff? — Wc give prefer- 
•ence to the men in the Province. We only advertise in the Province. 

65.564. How docs it actually work out? — Three appointments have 
been given to men in the Province. In fact wc hnve not advertised 
•outside the Province. The idea is to appoint men as Assistant 
■Directors who would later on become Deputy Directors. 

65.565. Your Deputy Directors will join after their I.Sc. and 
get practical training on the farms?— The B.Sc. Honours is our limit. 
"We insist on B.Sc with Honours. That is the essential point on 
which we lay considerable importance. 

65.566. Assuming that an agricultural college were again started 
in this Province, what do you think would be the most suitable site 
'for it: Sabour ?— No, that part of the country is not really represents^ 
tivo of any part of Bihar except itself and the small strip along the 
'Ganges 
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65,567. Have you formed any idea as to what would ho a suitable 
i.to for a college, assuming one were staited? — It depends on what 
i 1 - taught at tho college. If you teach only elementary science, it 
does not mailer where it is. For tho sake of the Profestois, per- 
haps Patna would be the best place. 

65,663. Without an agricultural college in Bengal, Bihar and 
Oiissn, and Assam, do you consider the present position to be satis- 
lactory, generally ? — I think there ought to be some place where wo 
'-ould send the men but it would not be worth while starting a college 
for a few men. Personally, I would rntlier ha\e a better scientific 
education and nob trouble about agricultural education. If a man 
comes to ms with sufficient scientific education wc can tench him on 
the farms. I think their general education should be ns good as 
possible. I do not consider it desirable- that a man should wnstc his 
time in an agricultural college when he is fairly young. 

65,560. Have you formed any idea as to how Pusa could be made 
a moie vital force in the agricultural economy of India?— I think if 
wo had really good men and a larger staff of biological chemists, statis- 
ticians and agronomist, ct cetera, it would be much better. 

65.570. Would you emphasise the research side?— I should emphasise 
the research side chiefly. 

65.571. I suppose you have been following the evidence given 
before this Commission and have lead -of the numerous suggestions 
for some centralised organisation !— I am aft aid 1 have tend very 
little. 

65.572. Pto/ator Gaugulcc : Id answer to some of our questions you 
have submitted the views expressed by some of your suboidinato stnff. 
Arc we to understand that you mo in agreement with such views? — 
Whore I am definitely in disagi cement I have said so. 

65.573. Deferring to tho question of agricultural education you liavo 
quoted your Assistant Professor of Chemist ly who says that if tho 
Sabour College had been affiliated to the University and had tinined 
tho students for a degree, men of the requisite stnndnrd would have 
been forthcoming. Do you agree with that ? — I think wc should have 
got intelligent men in larger numbers. We should have had a wider 
choice. 

05,571. In the Commiltco which decided to close Sabour, who signed 
the majority report?—! think wc all signed tho main icport. 

60.575. But you hud a note of dissent 1 — Yes. A11 the officials 
signed the uoto of dissent. 

03.576. I know that. In the main repoit they wanted to close down 
Sabour and also the research activities of Sabour ? — Yes. 

65.577. Tn your note of dissent you agreed to tho closing of Sabour 
as an institution for teaching but did not agree to close the scientific 
section. Is that right?— Yes, 

65,378. Your view is that teaching and research should be dh oreed 1 
— Our view was that wo could not get men hero worth teaching. 

65.579. That was in the jear 1921, was it not?—' Yes. 

65.580. Since then we have a University hero. Do you know 
.whether this University has a Faculty of Science?— I suppose it has. 

T know very little about it. 

05.581. There is a Faculty of Science of which Dr. Caldwell is tho 
Doan. Ho is an eminent chemist And from tho Third Quinquennial 
Deport on the Progress of Education I find that scientific ednention in 
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this University is making good progress. For instance in the I.Sc. 
examination, since 1923, 1,037 students appeared and 533 students 
passed ; in the B Sc , since 1923, 227 students appeared and 128 passed; 
and, in the M.Se , 27 students appeared and 15 passed. Would you 
consider that we have now abundant material on which scientific 
agricultural education may be based? — I do not suppose they would 
come to an agricultural college. 

65.682. This material did not exist at the time you closed down 
Sabonr ?— I imagine we got people from the Calcutta University. I 
do not know whether there has been any great improvement in the 
science teaching of the Patna University. 

65.683. I have just quoted to you the number of students who have 
had a picliminnry scientific tinining. That shows a certain amount of 
development. In view of that development would you like.,to reconsidet 
the question of re-opening the college ? — We did not get the people who 
passed the I.Sc., and the B.Sc 

65,581 At that time? — Yes I do not know whether you would get 
•more now if the college weie affiliated. 

65,585 You lunc a College of Enginceiing here, which is affiliated 
to the Univorsitj Is it woiking well? — There is a big demand for 
.people in the Public Works Department. 

65.586. There is a Medical College. Both these institutions are 
affiliated to the Univci sity of Patna ? — Yes 

65.587. You stated that you take the B.Sc. Honours ginduate and 
train him I am afraid I have not undei stood your method of training^ 
—As a uilc the man is put in charge of a big farm at the headquarters 
of a Deputy and Assistant Diiector and ho runs the faim. He makes 
experiments and the Deputy Directoi coaches him. The Deputy 
Director, when he is not on tour, goes round the farm constantly and 
trains these men. He lives on the *110 itself. 

65.588. These B.Sc. students have some knowledge of the funda- 
'mental sciences, namely physics, chemistry, and so on. Would you 
agree that agricultural chemistiy and agricultural engineering and other 
subjects involved are really technical subjects ? — Agricultural chemistry 
is almost entirely a matter of applied chemistiy. When you take a 
man who has learnt chemistiy for agricultural work yon do not want 
him merely to be able to make an annlysis of foodstuffs. 

65.589 I quite follow jou, but what I want to know is whether 
putting these young men on the farm undei a Deputy Director would 
qualify them sufficiently for agricultuie ? — If_ the Deputy Director has 
the time and is really a good man then I think that it would 

65.590 How many such B.Sc. students aic working on your farms 
now? — -We had one man ns an Assistant Chemist. When the Collego 
was closed wo turned him into an Assistant Director and sent him 
to Cuttack wheic he is doing very well. We have got another man who 
was a B.Sc. Honours student; he was also trained and is turning out 
pretty well This man is at present woiking directly under me at 
Sabour. They learn something of statistical methods and such things 
I have sent round copies of Fisher’s book on statistical methods to 
Deputy Diiectors, and so on. 

65.591. You do not follow any books, do you? — I read the reviews 
on books in ‘ Nature ’ and so on, and whonever I corno acioss a book 
which I consider likely to be useful to the Deputy Diiectois I obtain 
a number of copies and distribute them 

65.592. Do you send students to Pusa 1 — No 
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65,503. Do you send them to any neighbouring Province to see the 
work that is done there 7 — Not lately. Wo intend sending men for, 
training to Bangalore or Pusa. 

65,501. The point is that up till now you have not attempted to-, 
train any one of these graduates in Pusa 1 — No. 

65,505. Turning to tlio Subordinate Service, may I know what 
salaries overseers and farm superintendents and such like people get? — 
Overseers who have passed the matriculation standard get Rs. 30, 
rising to Rs. 150; I.Sc. men start at Ra 35. and people who hnvo had 
a couple of years’ training at an agricultural college in any Province 
start on Rs 40; farm managers got from Rs. 160 to Rs. 200, with prizo 
posts at Rs 225 and Rs 200 Rs. 250 is the lowest pay of the Provincial 
Service, but tlic probationary pay is Rs. 200. 

65,696. These overseers and fam superintendents ate trained by 
your superior staff? — Yes, they are trained on the eenlial farmb*. 

05,507. I uudctslnnd from voui depaitmental Report for the year 
1025-20 that a great deal of the time of your Deputy Dircclois is 
spent in the tiainiug of these subordinate men Yes, that is so; 
in fact they would spend inoic time if they only had if at their 
disposnl. 

G5.50S. In referring to the linul woik of the Deputy Diicctors, you 
say in yoiu Report that the burden of training an endless procession 
of recruits for the Subordinate Son ice is \ cry gi eat 7 — Ye6, wo have 
only got eighteen nub-divisional farms so far, and no want to raise the 
number to sixt.v-foiir as quickly as possible. 

05.599. Have you not been able to secure an effective staff from 
this endless procession of recruits 7— Some of them are quite good. 

65.600. Does this endless procession of recruits suggest a demand 
for agricultural education 7— There is n demand foi posts on sixt.v-four 
sub-divisional farms. 

65.001. Ceitnin items of agrioultuial improvement that ha\c been 
effected by Pusa were mentioned by jou in answer to a question from 
the Chairman. Could you toll us what definite improvement has been 
achieved by the department in Bihar and Orissa? — There is a gram 
which ghes twciity-fivi per cent more yield than tlu* local gram in a 
considerable patt of .South Bihar; it is of no use in Not th Bihar. 
Theie is a rite which was selected from a wtriefy of local rice and 
popularised tin on "bout the Bhngnlpur division and is doing vciy well 
in the south of the Ptovinec. We have half a dozen improsed 
varieties of lice altogether. Then there is the Coimbatore sugarcane 
in connection with which we have ^ system of draining paddy land 
by a very simple mentis, and this is doing very well indeed. Then 
theie is sulphate of ammonia for vegetables and sugarcane; and 
nmmo-phos for paddy. 

65,002. When you say that nntino-phos is good for paddy cultivation, 
is that lmscd on any definite experiment eonductod 1 — Yes, that was 
fried by the Assistant Diveelor in South Bhngnlpur on two of our 
farms last yea>\ On seventeen plots it gave, 1 think, an incrcnse 
rnnging from six to ten m wnvth of paddy and twenty to thirty mattnrh 
of straw on the aveinge, ami it gave an increase on every plot. 

65,603. Tn connection with these experiments do you record your 
suecesies as well ns your fnihu os 7— Yes, they aie nil rctoided, 

63.001. Are they nvnilnble for the next officer who conies along 7 — 
Yes, they arc lecoided in the reports as u rule. But it is lather a 
mistake tn condemn a thing because it has failed in one instance. 
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65,603. I quite follow you thero. but the difficulty is that reading 
through these reports one docs not get an idea as to the failuies in 
experimental woik ?— No, because they aie so numerous that they 
would o\ ci bin den the repoit. 

63,606 What I want to know iV whether an officer of your position 
would haie access to the uiateiinl lccordmg the failuies of experi- 
ments 1 — As a mle these aie recoided in the faun rcpoits and filed 
with the records of the faun I myself have made a good many 
failures For instance I tiiod lucerne at Knnkc and it proved a 
failure. But I haie not forbidden my successor to try it himself, 
because he may bo able to do it better than myself. 

03,607. So that there are records containing the failures ns well as 
tho successes 1 — Yes. 

63, 60S Is there any continuity of research or experiment? You 
Baid just now that you had conducted experiments with ammo-plios. 
Arc you sull carrying that on 1 — Yes. we are going to try di-ammo- 
plios next year; this is very cheap and I have accordingly undertaken 
to experiment with two tons of it all over tho Piovince.’ It is much 
cheaper than amrro-pbos. 

65,600 What I want to know is whether thcie is any continuity 
in research or experiment? — Yes, there is continuity. Whenever a 
Deputy Director changes you do get a slight chango in the continuity, 
but on the whole it is carried on without any serious break. 

63,610 Do you think that the frequent tiansfeiring of your Deputy 
Dircctois ahd other office! a in charge of experimental stations inter- 
feres with the cxpetimcntal woik that is being carried on? — Certainly 
it would. But we do not tiansfcr them very fiequently. Govern- 
ment iiave agioed to keep a man five years on one fnnn when first he 
goes theio. 

63.011. The use of gypsum is very common here, is it not?— It is 
not veiy common; they have taken it up only lately 

63.012. On what typo of soil do they use it,?— Chiefly in Bihar 
generally. Tt is very good on groundnut in Chotn Nngpur but it makes 
no difference m Oiissa, judging fiom the trial wc have given it. 

05.613. With legaid to manures I think you told us that tho cul- 
tivators do not take readily to improved methods. But once thoy 
realise the imptoviment do they not take it up at once? — I mysejf 
have had no difficulty in that Tcspeet. If there is anything thnt is 
really an impiovement, the cultivators tnke it up at once. 

65.614. With icgnid (o your good seed, what percentage of increase 
do you get with youi good seed over the local vaiiety? — It varies 
very much; in a dry year Dalua paddy may give double the crop; 
in some yeais it gives less If you have plenty of rain continuing 
late in the season then Dahia will not give as good a crop ns other 
pnddy. 

65,615 Can we take it that Dahia paddy is one of the contributions 
of the Agricultuinl Depaitment? — Yes, as a matter of fact the same 
paddy is giown under a diffeicnt name in considerable areas of the 
Province. But a pure typo of this particular variety was selected 
and tested at Snbour and we found it much the best crop. 

05,616. What organisation have you got for seed distribution? — 
We lmve little or no organisation in that respect What we do is to 
arrange with the co-operative societies We distribute seod for a 
quartor of an acre free, once, in cveiy village to a selected man_ and 
then we try to get him fo multiply his seed and ni range fo distribute 
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It to oilier people. The distribution has in the past been done chiefly 
cn the ratoni system, that is to say, the seed is given out to the 
cultivator and, in return, twenty-five per cent more is obtained at 
harvest time. We base arranged with the co-operative societies to get 
this back and to distribute it to the other members. 

05.617. You are canning on experiments with artificial manures 
and you are testing \ aricties of crops What arc the other experi- 
ments that arc being conducted in your experimental fauns? What 
are the varieties? — Wo have half a dozen varieties of lieo. 

65.618. On this question of rice improvement, could you tell us 
whether you aie in touch with any other stations in India’ — I have 
got one of the most promising paddies from Assam. 

65.619. Are you in touch with the neighbouring Provinces: Bengal, 
for instance ’—Yes. 

65.620. With Madras ? — Not so much with Madras because they have 
-quite different climatic conditions ; but whenever oui Deputy Directors 
see in the reports that they have done something in another Province 
that seems likely to be useful they ask for it. 

05,021. If I remember right you have developed a technique for 
testing suitable varieties of crops?— Yes; it is more or less based on 
the system developed by Mr. Parnell in Madras, that is, to have a 
large number of long nauow plots. 

65,622. Are you developing the technique of testing vniieticB? — 
Yes 

65,025. We aie told by a responsible officer in bis note of evidence 
that the Agrieultmal Scivice appears to him, at piesent, to be 
'absolutely out of touch with the loenl cultivators and with the civil 
ndministiation. Do you agree with that view? — Well, we have not 
enough men to affect very much of the Province, but our small farms 
are in close touch with the local cultivators. As icpaids the civil 
-administration we always get help from the sub-div isional officers 
wherever we require it. T£ the dopmtmenl iB strong enough and we 
have enough improvements, I do not think there will be any difficulty 
in getting into touch with the local cultivators. 

65.624. You agiec with that criticism but .your explanation iB that 
you have not enough men to get into touch with the cultivators? — We 
have not enough men, nnd wo have not improvements which would 
be worth giving to a large number of cult ivators. A great manv things 
that suit South Bihar do not suit North Bihar, and a great majority of 
the crops that suit North Bihar aro of no use in South Bilmr. We have 
done much more in Orissa and South Bihar than in North Bihar. 

65.625. Why could you not bo in touch with the civil administra- 
tion?— We are in touch; there is no difficulty at nil. 

65.626. You told us, hr answer to a question by one of my colleagues, 
that sugarcane cultivation is decreasing, although not very rapidly?— 
I think T have told the Commission that our statistics are very poor, 
and it is very difficult to say whether it is increasing or decreasing. 
But I certainly hear that people aro planting loss of sugarcane becauso 
the price of our is going down, 

05.627. From the statement given to us by Government we find that 
there is a decided decrease in the area under shgarenne irrigated by 
the Son Canals. In 1902 the area under sugarcane was 72,348 acres; 
in 1924-25 it vriis 37,463 acres. Could you explain why Ihero has been 
such a fall?— The Son Canal area is waterlogged; they grow worse 
voano in that area than anywhere else, because there is a great area 
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under rice and the cane is grown in the middle of rieo fields which 1 
cannot be drained. 

65.628. Since 1001, when the area was 72,000 acres, a great deal of 
land has become waterlogged ? — I do not know when the canals were* 
started, but that is possibly the reason. Thero is no doubt that they 
grow worse cane there than anywhere else. 

65.629. The Chau man: On that, I find that there is a steep drop 
between 1905-06 and 1006-07, namely, from 69,739 acres to 36,009 acres; 
and from that time it is, broadly speaking, true to say that the acreage 
has never lecovered. Is there anything to explain why that drop 
occurred in that particular year and why the acreage haB not increased 
since * — I do not know ; it may ho a change in the price of gur, or 
it may b- 1 i> change in the method of collecting statistics. The Irriga- 
tion Dcpaitrucnt people ought to know nbout these statistics. 

65,630 Piofessor Gangulce : In your survey work you did not come 
across this tiact? — No. 

65.631. What is the nature of the soil survey you are taking up ? — So> 
far we have taken valleys of rivers; we traverse across large numbers 
of rivers and see whether there is any difference in the land, the 
formation of which is due to different rivers. That is the best way 
of classifying land. 

65.632. How do you find out the deficiency in phosphates or nitrates : 
by analytical work? — Yes. 

65.633. Have you mapped out these ? — The information is published 
in the annual reports, with maps. 

65.634. Have you got sufficient data to show which parts in Bihar 
and Orissa arc deficient in phosphates ?— Not accurately, because the 
the suivey covers only a small area; but on the whole we know that 
South Bihar and some parts of North Bihar are very deficient in 
phosphates 

65,635 You have submitted a list of specialist resenrch officers. Do 
you occasionally send these officers to PuBa?— No; we do not. 

65.636. You do not think it necessary that they should be in touch* 
with the research work at Pusa ? — I do not think they can get into 
touch with the work thero simply by going there ; unless they go there 
with a definite object, I do not think they will get into touch with 
the work. 

65.637. What is the work done by the Mycologist 1 — There is no* 
Mycologist; ho is the Economic Botanist. 

65.638. He was originally the Mycologist? — Yes 

65.639. From the evidence before us, we find many witnesses saying 
that the satidha disease in rice Is very severe in Ohota Nagpur ? — Yes. 

65.640. Is there any one carrying on rescaich work on that?— -It 
scorns to be a matter of the soil. 

65.641. It is a physiological discaso? — It is caused by an insect; if 
the soil is rich, it cannot do much damage; if the soil is poor it doeB 
n great deal of damage. 

65.642. Have you come to this conclusion by observation, or by 
experiment ? — By observation. 

65.643. There was no experiment to find out the incidence of this 
Twit* 0 * - "°uld be very difficult to find out exactly the area covered." 
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*85,04 t. The Economic Botanist is in charge of the plant selection 
■work? — Ho is doing intensive work at the Sabour farm. The area is 
■small, and he does the work there. There are also Deputy Directors 
who work on their farms, but their work is not so concentrated. 

65,646. By plant selection work you mean only work on rice? — 
'Chiefly rice, but Iheic arc other crops, soybeans for instance. 

65.646. Is that an important crop 1 — It grows exceedingly well, but 
•there is no market for it. 

65.647. Is there anj prospect for <s isal hemp in this Province? — A 
•gentleman in Sambalpur is, I believe, mnking a good deal of money 
out of it; he has 1,500 acres. 

' 65,013. Is the department doing anything in that dii ection ?— No ; we 
refer everybody to him for information. 

65,640. In a note submitted to us we find that the varieties of rice 
which do very well in Noith Bihar give a Very low 5 ield in South Bihar. 
What is the reason /--Probably soil conditions. There is, for instance, 
a large, quantity of lime in Noith Bihar. 

65.650. You say 'probably’ ; that opinion is not based on any experi- 
ment? — It is not based 011 nny cxpeiiment. But we know from Mr. 
.Howard’s experiments (lint varieties of other crops which grow well 
in North Bihar do not grow well in South Bihar and virr term. 

65.651. Then coming to the Development Board : Could yon tell us 
how often the Board meets 1 — Three or four times in the year. 

65.652. "What do jon discuss in these meetings? — Anything of common 
inteiest, for instance, arrangements for the distribution of seed**. 

65.653. YVho convenes these meetings ?— The Secretary. 

65.654. Is theie a permanent secretary attached to the Development 
Board ?— No; he is Secretary in the Education and Development Depart- 
ments. 

65,655 There was a proposal to have a development cess in this 
Province ? — I do not know of nny such m this Province. 

05,650. Do you find that the cultivators living very close to your best 
farms, say Knnke, have derived much benefit from the fanning opera- 
tions theie ? — They have taken small quantities of the paddies, but 
.they have not taken to sugarcane cultivation. 

65.657. Whet e is you r chief sugarcane station : Sipiiya ?— I suppose 
■so: most of our sugnxnucs arc grown on small farms in South Bilmr 
and Oiissa. 

05.658. Yon still retain Sipaya, although the recommendation of the 
Agricultural Gommittce was thnl Sipaya was not suitable 1 — I should 
not say that. Sipaya was not suitable; I should any that Sipaya was not 
representative of the eastern part of Noith Bilmr. 

65,050. You have not abandoned the Sipaj.i fnim? — No. 

65,060. Is that under you or the Sugar Bureau?— It is under the 
local department. Wo have now also two sub-divisional farms at Dar- 
lihnnga and Siwan. 

05,661. What, exactly, is the relationship between your department 
and tho Sugar Bureau in icgnrd to Rugareane cultivation in Bihar and 
Orissa?— Mr. Hendoison and Mr. Sayer ai ranged that we should place 
four overseers under the Sugar Bureau and up are making use of the 
services of the Sugar Bureau in flial way. We distribute a very large 
stmount of Pusn canes among the cultivatois 
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65,662. There was a Cattle Committee over which Dr. Clouston pre- 
sided ?— Yes. 

65.663 What was the recommendation of the committee? — They re- 
commended that Sipaya should he a faim for buffalo bleeding, and that 
dairy fat ms should be established at Cuttack and Patna. We are doing 
that. A farm has been established at Patna under the Veterinary 
Depaitment, and we are establishing one nt Cuttack under <lie Agri- 
cultuial Depaitment. 

65.664 Is any cattle breeding work going on in the Pi ovincc? — There 
me dairy farms. 

63.665 What is the object jou aim at in these farms? Is it to breed 
a dual pm pose animal ? — It is chiefly for milk. Wc arc taking the local 
cattle in Orissa and bleeding for milk. 

65.666 Are you in favour of the policy of breeding for a dual pur- 
pose animal ? — It is a tiling which has got to be tested. I see no reason 
for supposing that draught breeds cannot be made to give much more 
milk than they do at pi esent 

65,607. What policy will you adopt in the proposed cattle bleeding 
faim? Will you mm at a dunl pm pose animal, oi is jour chief objective to 
increase the milk j leld ?— Chiefly milk. 

65,6GS Is the price of cattle increasing in this Province 1 — The price 
of bullocks has increased vciy much. • 

65,6G9. Whj ?— I think the reason possibly is tlic dceiease of grazing 
grounds. 

65,670. Mr. 'Kama l : On the question of the policj of agricultuial 
education in this Province and jour views about affiliation, vvou'd you- 
be m favour of affiliation as a means of making the agricultuial college 
a success No, I cannot say that I am. I think, as a test of whether 
jou want, an agricultural college or not, it will be better not to affiliate. 

I mean that that is ccitainly what showed us in this Province that an 
agricultuial college was not wanted. That is the view the Govcinment- 
cf Bengal look at the time They said tliej wcie not going to have a 
college which was not urn on this basis. 

63,071. Do I take it then that supposing (now that Patna University 
has been constituted) some people propose to have an agricultuial degree 
and tlio affiliation of the college, you would still oppose it 1 — Yes, unless 
an agricultuial degiee was wanted and theie was a demand for it. 

65,672. The committee which dealt with the Sabour College icpoi ted 
in 1921. Do you not think that the time has now come to leronsider 
the whole position of higher ngiieultmal education?— I do not think so. 
It was because there was no demand that the college was a failure. If 
anything, we ought to have a central place where we could send a few 
men to be trained. As a matter of faot, after the college was closed, 
we had a couple of men still who had not finished their conrse, and we 
sent one to Caivnpore, and the other to Nagpur. 

65,673. On page 52 of your note, you differ from j'our Deputy Director, 
Babu Manmatha Nath Ghosh, and you state : "My view is that, on the 
c.ne hand, an agricultural college should be a technical institution elabo- 
rating and teaching agricultural industries such as gur manufacture, 
dairjnng, fruit-growing and marketing, fibie extraction, etc., and should 
not teach, or conduct research in, chemistry as such; and, on the other 
hand, that Patna University, having regard to the pmely agricultural 
character of Bihar, should relate its whole outlook, the nature of its 
researches, and the material it uses for educational pm poses, to agri- 
cultural interests.” In other words, if at all you are in favour of am 

ilfr. A. C. Dobbs. 
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agricultural college, the function of such a colloge should bo, you say, 
to teach gur making, fruit preserving, fibre extraction, but not 
•chemistry 1 — I do not want to tic m>self down to those things Then* are 
also subjects like farm management and accounts, animal feeding, and 
other things. They should be technical things, not scientific things. 

65,674. You aie iu favour of an expansion of your department by 
•opening more farms, and you want more Deputy Directors and Assist- 
ant Directors, and so on, aud for their scientific equipment you are 
in favour of recruiting Bachelors of Science, and giving them practical 
agricultural training ?— For scientific equipment, the B.Sc. with 
Honours should be the minimum qualification. 

65,676 1 gather from your replies that you would take Bachelors of 
Science and give them piactical agricultural training? — Yes. 

65.676. Would this be tho mnterinl from which you would draw your 
Deputy Directors? — The Deputy Directors will naturally be promoted 
Assistant Directors. 

65.677. You complain that youi present Deputy Directors are over- 
worked, because they are engaged in the main in training up their 
subordinate staff: and Deputy Directors, in your view, should consider 
it their function to train the agricultural Buboidinatc staff of tho Pro- 
vince. You think' that that is a function of the Deputy Directors lather 
■than of an agricultural college 1 That would give no trouble afW we 
have (he whole departmen< going. At present we have few farms, and 
it does give trouble now. Later on, when we have more farms, when 
we take two to three men every year and post them as overseers on 
the farms, there will be no (rouble about (he training; the rest tf the 
staff will train them. 

63.678. Have you considered the other alternative? Supposing you 
had an agricultural college, where this sort of training could be given, 
would not that save you an expansion of the cadre of your Deputy 
Directors and Assistant Directors ?— No, I do not think so. The w'ork 
is expanding, and by the time wo have trained all our men there will 
be plenty more w'ork to do, 

03,670. Supposing an agricultural college relieved yon of Ibis over- 
work of training, you would still require the same number of Deputy 
Directors 1 — If Government relieve us of this work, which I do not 
ihink it can, it would enable us to expand more quickly. It would not 
do us any good when we have finished our expansion, because then 
the training wall not trouble us at nil. The training you me speaking 
of now is piactical (raining in agriculture to enable them to grow crops; 
tbe.v could not do that in an agricultural college in any ease. 

65.680. In fact, > you consider that in other Provinces where agricul- 
tural graduates arc turned out in a college, (he Deputy Direct >rs have 
to devote the same amount of time to the practical training of their 
subordinates ? — When the staff is expanding rapidly, I think they would. 

As a matter of fact, most Provinces started with a larger number of - 
Deputy Directors than we did. 

65.681. In your ^iew, then 3 it makes no difference whatsoever if you 
have a ’ready-made agricultural graduate for your subordinate staff? — 
Except in so far that he does get his training under a large number of 
European officers who do understand their subjects very w'ell themselves. 

If you concentrate a large number of highly trained men on a 'few 
students, it would certainly produce more intelligent students. * I think 
men trained for the Agricultural Department in other Provinces may 
he a good deal better trained than similar men obtained through the 
Universities for this reason. 
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65,682. Taking a bioad view of the position of the Department of 
Agriculture m this Province, the Local Government in their Administra- 
tion Report for 1025-26 have given a significant lesumi ns to 'why the 
department is as it is at the present moment. They say with reference 
to the impiovcment of ngncultuie here “Bengal, with which the pro- 
vince was linked up till 1912, was one of the last to make any progress- 
with scientific agriculture, and scarcely had the so-called second parti- 
tion become a reality and plans for a new organisation been sanctioned, 
when the Wai broke out, and not only were no new experts forthcoming, 
but most of those already employed had sooner or later to bo spared for 
foreign service. Then, after peace had been made, just as a few recruits 
had been serured, the new Legislative Council, aware that little or 
nothing had been accomplished after so many years, and unable to com- 
prehend the possibilities of scientific agriculture, adopted a hostile 
attitude towards the department, and even managed to deprive it of 
some of the organisation which it possessed.” In other words, you lost 
some experts because of this hostile attitude of the Legislative Council. 
Do you agree with this statement of the history of this question 1 — Yes. 

65,683 Do you think the attitude of the Legislative Council was 
hostile because they did not understand the importance of research and 
scientific agriculture, or because they wore against the then experts ? — 
It was largely because they were against the experts at the time, and 
largely also, I think, because the college was staffed very largely by 
Bengalis. Members of the Legislative Council went down to Sabour, 
and the students complained that there was prejudice against the Jiihari 
students, and that Bengali students were favoured by the Bengali Pro- 
fessors; that created a hostile atmosphere againBt the college in parti- 
cular. That is very largely why they were so anxious to cut things 
.down. 

65.684. I am asking you to clear up this point in view of another 
paragraph in the same Administration Report, on the question of the 
attitude of the Legislative Council in connection with a cognate depart- 
ment with the Agricultural Department, namely, the Veterinary Depart- 
ment. Government, in their remarks about the Veterinary Depaitment, ’ 
state : “This department never suffered from the wave of unpopularity 
and distrust which so affected the development of agriculture. If one 
is to judge from the questions and resolutions tabled in the Legislative 
Council, its woik has always been appreciated, and the local bodies in 
co-operation with which veterinary relief is administered are constantly 
demanding fresh subordinates. In its early years the department met 
with much resistance because of the prejudice amongst Hindus against 
the shedding of even a few drops of blood of the sacred animal in the 
process of inoculation, but this has been overcome with the assistance 
of the leading Pandits of the Province, who have pronounced it only not 
a crime but a duty to save life. Experience of the efficacy of inocula- 
tion as a means of checking the spread of epidemics and the powerful 
advocacy of co-operative central banks have completed the conversion 
of the peasantry.” Now, with reference to the Veterinary Department, 
that is the attitude of the same Legislative Council ?— Yes. 

65.685. You explained that, with reference to your agricultural ex- 
perts, it was purely a question of prejudice against the Bengali 1— I 
did not say “purely.” I think I said that it was largely due to that 
We had not done very much ; I admit that. We have been concentrated 
at Sabour, where there was no chance of doing much. Wc had done ft 
little. 

Mr. A. O. Dobbs. 
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65,686. Were there, amongst the experts whom yon lost, any who 
Bad foreign degrees ? — There were two. The Agricultural Chemist retired, 
■and wo had to cut down the number of Deputy Directors by three. 
We lost one Deputy Director whom we had recruited on probation; we 
"had to send him on to another Province. 

65,697. Was he an expert from Great Britain? — Yes. He is now in 
the Punjab. 

65,688. What was the prejudice agninst him? — There was nothing 
against him in particular. They cut down the number of Deputy Direc- 
tors. We had proposed seven Deputy Directors, and we had recruited 
rtwo against the proposal sanctioned by the Secretary of State, but the 
■committee recommended that the number should be cut down to four. 

65,680. Professor Gangulcc : Did you have any experts from 
- Bengal ? — Wc had an Assistant Mycologist and an Assistant Entomo- 
logist. We were very laigeiy staffed by Bengalis. We took over the 
•college from Bengal and the Bengalis came with the college. 

65.690. Mr. Kamat : In the memorandum submitted to us there is a 
note by the Director of Industries with reference to the question of 
a model sugar factory for this Province. Do you agree with the views 
of the Director of Industries in' regard to this pioneer Bugar factory? — 
T think it was quite a sound proposal, ns far as I remember. I did not 
think it was quite the right way to run it. I put in a note at tne end 
'stating where, oxaclly, my views differ. 

66.691. Buy posing that proposal were ptessed on Government, would 
you suppoit the idea? — I think Government ought to take a slinrc in 
it but not run it. I do not think it is much use Government running 
factories themselves. 

65.692. Would you agree that, if wc lmd that factory, wo would lmvc 
'the advantage of being in a position to train Indians in the ncehnique 
of the sugar industry ? — That would he one of the incidental advantages 
But I do not suppose wc should get very many men. 

65.693. Would you not attract men' if you had a really good factory ? — 
I cannot say. I do not know whether the factory would employ chemists’. 

1 think that could probably be arranged with some of the existing 
factories. 

65.094. If firms like Messrs. Begg Sutherland and Co. prospected 
about tlie possibility of such an industry becoming profitable in South 
Biliar and if they really found that it waB not a feasible proposition, 
do you think it would be a success if Government took it up ? — I would 
suggest that Government should lend capital to a private firm and not 
work it themselves. The whole thing depends upon whether the ryots 
will sell their sugarcane to the factory. Personally I have no doubt 
hut that, if they got a decent price, they would sell the sugarcane. 

65.095. I have not been able to follow, entirely, what you snggost in 
■your scheme of taxation; I think you suggest a special tax on con- 
tracts 1— ' Wlmt J mean is that if the law enables people to get a large 
ineomo without doing anything nt all, you might tax the contracts 
■which make that possible. 

65.096. You mean contracts relating to sales, mottgnges, leases and 
similar transactions ?— Anything relating to land and buildings. 

65,697. On such transactions, there is already a stamp duly?— What 
X suggest is that the tax shotild ho proportional to the income secured 
■on the contract, 

65,699. Take a conoieto case : Suppose I take a farm or a field from 
■some stnmiudar for two yearB on nn nnnual rent of Its. 500, how much 
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would the tax, accoiding to your proposal, come to?— That is entirely 
a matter for the people who iissess the tax. My idea is that the tax 
should be proportional t-o the income received. 

65, GOO. Would you piopose thal all such transactions should be ter- 
minable at the end of one jear ?— 1 That would bo a good thing, if it were 
practicable I do not know anything about that, of course 

05.700 Would that give secmity to tenants who wish to take up farms 
and unpiovc them 7—1 do not know whether the security exists now. 

1 suppose the lnndlouls gcneiallv tenew it fiom year to year. Mj idea 
is that the law enables people to secuic large incomes on eon t lasts and 
T think we ought to tax the system which makes that possible; that is, 
wo should tax the contracts. 

01, 701. Mr Dauby. Do you consider that Sipaya, which is situated 
in the most i emote (oinei of the distiict, is a suitable plaee far cane 
experiments and a place to which cultivatois would go to see the work 
that is clone theicT— I do not think it is I did think it would be so 
some time ago but it appears that conditions at Sipaya aic quito 
different fiom those in the eastern pait of Bihar. The water level is 
higher. 1 think a number of small farms would be better fiom the 
point of view of varieties of canc, that is leally all that wc want. 

63.702 Docs your Deputy Dbeitoi of Agiiculture ever visit the big- 
cane centies m North Bihar?— I think he does He has only been there 
<i shoil time. His time at piesent is taken up with tiaim'ng the men. 
Die fact is that we have practically not touched Noitli Bilinr at all. 

05.703 Do you eonsidci that your organisation for cane testing in 
Noitli Bihni is sufficient for the area? — No. We me going lo have 
j faun in cvciy sub-division. We have not got enough men. Tlicic arc 
only two such farms now for the whole of Noitli Bihar. 

03.701 Why has the Agricultural Depaitment, so to speak, neglected 
North Bihar in comparison, say, with Chota Nagpur? Docs not the 
population and the nrca of cropped land in North Bihar largely exceed 
that of Chota Nagpur?— Of course it is a vciy much more imnortant 
part of the Piovince, but it is much more difficult to make improvements 
tfceic. The planters have been theie for a long time and they have 
laiscd cultivation to a pretty high state in some ways and we saw less 
need to work there. 

63,703. The planters in Noi th Bihar cultiv ate some 80,000 acres nt the 
present tune. Do you not think that seed might be distributed, and 
experiments with fntihsers done through them, with advantage ?— It 
might, if wc had a big enough staff. I think if wo did not give them 
much help, such woik would bother them a good deal. We should liavo 
to rely on them a great deal for seeing the work through. 

C5.70G At present the Agiicultural Depaitment is not in touch with 
the planteis at all?— There is very little touch. 

G5.707. Do you consider that a faim situated near Pusa would be of 
great benefit?— I think bo. Wc have been trying to get one for somo 
time. I think the Sipaya farm ought to bo moved to Pusa, if possible; 
or rather the headquarters of the Deputy Director might be moved to 
Pusa or to 'Muznffarpur or Samastipur, or to some place in the central 
part of North Bihar. 

65.708. Sir Thomas Middleton: I think you are in ebarge of the 
compilation of statistics ? — Yes. 

65.709. At what stago do they reach the Director of Agriculture? I 
fco from the memorandum that the figures that are supplied to yon aro 
based almost entirely upon guesses ?— Practically, yes. 

Mr. A. G. Dobbs. 



65.710. I also see that you have got a gazetted officer charged with 
the interpretation of the reports from the districts? — The icports in 
each district, go to the Collector. He hap a Sub-Divisional Officer or 
Deputy Magistrate under hiui who practically does this work in his office. 
He is a gazetted officer. Ho sends it to me 

65.71 1, How can .1 responsible cazdted offiicr usefully interpret 
figm es based cm guesses I — The only thing he can do is to .illcv them 
ac cot ding to his own guesses. 

<73, 7 1 2_ You have in this Piovitice about eight million acics under 
licet What is the probable crroi in thot figure? -The annual figures 
are not at all coucot. It might fir eeviu millions or it might be nine 
millions. We get the permanent figures fiotn the Settlement Ilopnrt-- 
ment. They aie fanly accui.ite 

63.713. When is a settlement madt ? Once in how mnn> \ca"-l— I do 
not know « .\aetly whethei it is once in tlm t> years Anyhow, the iico 
area would not change much hr cense there is a v cry disliuct line between 
the rice area and the area under other crops 

05.714. You hate one million acres under v licat ? — I am afraid I 
cannot say. Thuie is absolutely no means of t hocking that from year 
to year. 

05.715. Pioff<*ar (,'avqtthr : Have yon followed Mr. Hnbhaek’s 
method? — Yes. I moved to him that our piescnt statistics wrie ah*- - o- 
Intely vnlueless Ife «n\v it at once and tiled to improve thing 1 -. 

65.716 Sir Thonuit Middh Ion : How much of your time i« devoted 
tc crop forecasts? — Very' little. 1 leave flint nlmnsi entirely to inv office. 
J examine if W'heii T get it fitmllv If I think that the pnddv rjop is 
going to lie a feihu c in a very huge pait of lhhnr oi if I think that the 
icports are pessimistic, I ‘ay so That n all that I do. 

03,717. The Chet minn j Do von recommend, the sating up of a 
sugar factory in order to see wh< liter thr cultivator is willing to adl 
his cane /—Yes. if there is no ofhei way of persuading the cultivator. 

05,71ft As Diicotor of Agiieiiltuin, would yon rttonnnrml that Gov- 
ernment should go fonvard with the sdume?— I think it would ho n 
good thing hut I would not encouraoo it liy riving a Government 
guainnfee. I iluuild oifci five, lakhs, or whatever is neressnry, to any 
rompany who would start if. Personally I think there is no doubt hilt 
that the cultivatois would sell the cane. 

65,710. You have dealt with various attempts to start chicken farms 
in the Provinee. In some of the papers that we have it is suggested 
that Government should subsidise thicken farms Would you iceom- 
mend Government to take any step of that sort No. I do not think 
it has been pioveil that that could be done on an economic basih at all. 

65.720. If the industry could be mnde profitable it should stand on 
its Own legs without Government np'istnnee ?--I should give it assistance 
in the way of CAporhnerdb and information, but that is all. 

65.721, Do .von think that your department is devoting a proper 
share of its attention to dry cultivation in fho poorer tracts I think 
bo, particularly in Ohota Nagpur, where (lie cultivators, as a rule, do 
not take much intoiest in dry cultivation. Wo have, in fact, devoted 
much more attention to dry cultivation, in proportion to its import 
nnee amongst cultivators, than wc need have done. 

{Thr. witness withdrew,) 

Thr Gomminian then adjourned till 10 a.m. an Tuesday, the 22nd 
November, 1027, 
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APPENDIX A. 

In my reply to Question 4 (a) and (6) of the Questionnaire I made 
a few suggestions for the co-ordination, throughout India, of research 
in general and agi icultural research and higher education in parti- 
cular, by the addition of a few specialists in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment undci the Government of India and the formation of a board of 
the hends of departments. 

Dr. Clouston has now supplied me with a copy of a note submitted 
by the Director of Agueulture in Burma on this subject and a compa- 
rison of the two sets of proposals bungs out the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each and accentuates the piinciplcs on which the 
advantages depend. 

Tho organisation suggested by Mr. McKcrral, consisting of an 
Advisory Board of Agueulture, an Administrative Research Com- 
mittee and the co ordination of tho executive under a Director 
General of Central Research, has the great advantage of simplicity 
and of a solidarity that would probably facilitate the securing of funds 
for agricultural work. Its weakness seems to lie, firstly, in the size 
and miscellaneous composition of tho Board of Agriculture, which is 
hardly competent to define objectives sufficiently for effective control 
or to give advice on special points, and of the Research Committee 
which uould find it difficult to agree ns to tho allotment of funds to 
the varied interests that it uould represent; nnd, secondly, in the 
illusory nature of the executive control. 

Tlio former difficulty might be got over by delegating work to por- 
mnnent sub-committees, with power to co-opt representatives of special 
interests; but the rcvoisc procedure of constituting special ad hoc com- 
mittees, like tho Cotton Committee, for raising and administrating 
funds, and of fusing these committees with the Board of Agriculturo 
for more general advisory purposes would BOcm likely to nehievo both 
objects more effectively. 

There remains the co-ordination of the research work by tho Director 
General of Central Research, under the heads of special bureaus or 
sections to whom funds would be allotted. As regards this my own 
experience suggests two great difficulties. The first is the difficulty 
which a single officer would have in estimating the worth of specialists 
in several highly technical branches of applied science before recom- 
mending their appointment for a long term— and in agricultural work, 
long term appointments aro very desirable for the sake of continuity. 
It is difficult to get men of proved ability to come out to India, or 
to recruit such men in India itself ; and there is no adequate means of 
training and selecting them after recruitment. A specialist, even if 
himsolf keen and competent, is apt to accept as assistant a man of 
mediocre energy nnd ability because of tho difficulty and uncertainty 
of getting a better; there is no way of getting an outside opinion, and 
a permanent appointment may pass into progressively less competent 
hands. 

The conttol of a Director of Research would, in fact, bo completely 
ineffective outside his own special province, and funds might bo very 
generally wasted on futile work, or even by expert laziness. 

Tho second difficulty lies in tho co-ordination of the work in several 
very special lines of investigation under competent scattered workers 
A cotton specialist who would voluntarily consult a biological statis- 
tician or any expert in a lino in which ho had not himself specialised, 
wero such an export within reach, would resent interference from a 
plant breeder, however eminent, who had not specialised in cotton. 

Mr. A O. Dobbs. 



\ The conci’cte proposals made by Mr. MeKerral suggest the above 
criticisms; but, looking back, they apply only in loss degree to the 
suggestions made in my own written evidence, which would provide a 
very partial and imperfect means of stimulating and co-ordinating 
scientific and educational work in India. 

In fact, in view of the paucity of scientific workers in India, nothing 
less than the consolidation of all scientific work, throughout, the country 
can afford a satisfactory basis for the hcnlthy and co-ordinated deve- 
lopment of its several branches. 

A great All-India University, in pleasant, healthy, rural surround- 
ings, at which the majority of the scientific departments of the Govern- 
ment of India, the Archroological, Meteorological, Geologioalj Statis- 
tical, Agricultural, and Veterinary departments, had their head- 
quarters, and even the Kodaikanal Observatory a foothold, could 
achieve the necessary consolidation of scientific work and could at the 
same timo form a residential educational centre for graduates from 
all the Indian Universities, and a research centre, not only for Indians, 
but, with the widest view of Indian interests, for foreicners interested 
in special problems, such as the, control of tropical diseases in men and 
animals, which could best be studied in India. 

For purposes of general post-graduate education, and in order to 
promote the widest possible culture, it would bo necessary to have de- 
partments of philosophy, science, letters and art, while for purposes 
of rural and industrial development there would be faculties relating 
to the categories into which simpler studies nro grouped for practical 
purposes with a view to particular objectives, such ns ngricultuie, 
medicine, engineering irrigation, building, commerce and any other 
important forms of national activity. 

Lectures in tho several special branches of study included in the 
several syllnbuses would be given by officers of the University nominat- 
ed for the purpose, and the education so given should be followed up by 
the periodical publication of the latest results of lcsearch in, and 
within the purview of, the University, in suitable form for reference 
for workers throughout India. 

Government would have to staff and provide tho funds for such a 
University in the. first instance, and would be able to give It the 
prestige necessary to induce other Universities to seek affiliation, by 
securing really first class men and by giving preference to its doctorato 
or other degree ns a qualification for appointment to Government 
service in all departments. Heads of Government departments could 
bo given a status, if only honorary, in the University, with a view to 
facilitating co-ordination. Such control should however bo relaxed as 
soon u«, and to the greatest extent, possible, so as to give the University 
an independent initiative and make the several faculties independently 
responsible for advice given in their respective spheres. 

The University would, to some extent at any rate, provide a reservo 
of tiained scientific and technical experts for all purposes, who would 
ordinarily bo employed on research and. education in the Univorsitv 
itself and would bo recommended for outside appointments for which 
they were suitable. 

The agricultural work under the Government of India, tho Provin- 
cial Governments, and special committees would bo co-ordinated with 
that of the University by tho Agricultural Advisor who would suggest 
tho most convenient forms of reports for the purpose and take action in 
respect of any deficiency revealed in them in the way of ineffective work 
or want of facilities. 
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lip would, for instance, make enquiries from the provincial 
Direoloii of Atnn ultuie, inspecting if necessary and offering to lind 
any expert help that could be given, ns foi instance in the belter plan- 
ning of field e\pei iments 01 the investigation of special pioblems by 
expens of the l mveisity 

Thc Agriculuu.il Adnsei would himself be a member of the Ucu- 
vuDity I acuity of Agrienltuic. which should ultimately Jio in a position 
to raco'mnend suitable raiulidntes foi most of the appointments in the 
Agricultural lVpai tmeni 01 und.'i special committees in India, lle- 
scau-h stations like Muktis,u and possibly eien the Forest Institute at 
llehia lhm would in effect lie staffed and conti oiled by the Univciaity 
I mult; acting in an nd\i«oii cMp.i<*it.i to the head of the Government 
department. The head of siuh a station might in fnet he a member 
ot the Viwicisitv t.m.ltj — thus piouding a lalunble safeguard against 
any tendency of pcisonm picjudice on the p.ut of an Agricultural 
Adiisei to influence adininisliativc lnaUers cxeossiv ely. 

•Special coniniittt es Midi ns the Cotton C oinnntteo would frequently 
be ,ilib to obtain the men n quite d foi appointment under them from 
the Uimersi’y, and would ficely cou=ult the faculties concerned. It 
might sometimes be t ointment for them to hold then, meetings at llie 
Umvoisity itself Tin* facultj concerned woiild also 1 eview gcnciallly, 
keep in touch with, and eien publish, woilc of tm flic lent interest to 
drseivc then notice -an unification of scientific contiol of economic 
work which can pinball; not be so effectively achieved in any other 
way. 

In my written evidence 1 suggested a vciy laige increase of admi- 
nistrative oflkeis in the Piovincinl Civil .Service, almost as much for 
purposes of adult education as for economic development; in fnet, one 
way or anothei. any policy of ruin! development seems to require such 
an iticienso It would not he the least of the functions of the Univer- 
sity to piovide a huger education for such officers than any now 
obtainable in India. Both from tl»« point of view and from Hint of 
attracting, for nseuicli pm poses, nun of elminiter ns well ns ability, 
who will be guided by Hie facilities for woilc of a high quality which 
an appointment ofiei’s even nunc than bv the pay, I can hardly 
exaggerate my opinion of the itnpoi lance of locating such a University 
in healthy, comparatively rool, and pleasant surioundings; and of 
establishing it on such a scale as will give the maximum possible «eop* 
for social and intellectual freedom and intercourse. The University 
should be e modem T'nivciMtv but on the lines of tbr older Universities 
In England— 1 emnvod from the atmosphere of competition and tuimoil 
of laige towns and devoted to univei«nl. if primarily to rurnl, culture 

The organisation for agricultural lesearch suggested above 
comprises; — 

1 . An All-Tml «*> University wlieie ns much as possible of the 
scientific woik under the Government of India should be centralised 
with a view to the co-ordination and healthy development of all its 
branches and where a post-graduate education would he given such ns 
would equip ginduntes of provincial Universities for the adequate rc- 
piesentntion of culture in general and the interpretation, in particular, 
of Governments ideals in the counliy nt laige. 

2 Special committees for the promotion of important Indian agri- 
cultural interests, charg'd with the raising and administration of funds 
for their special purposes, including scientific work. 

3 . The Board of Agriculture, widely constituted for the purpose of 
general discussion and representation of all agricultural interests. 

•I fr j C. Dobbs. 
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4. The Agricultural Adviser, who would be, as now , President of 
'the Board of Agriculture and of the special committees, and Liaison 
Officer between the Government of India and the Provincial Govern- 
ments, would be relieved of his present administrative woik in other 
capacities and would lie given instead, r r-uffi cio, a piominent position 
in the Agricultuial and pcihnps Veterinary faculties in the 
University. 

Prom the point of view of this organisation Pusa is merely an 
incidental pioblein due to the amount of money sunk m buildings and 
equipment tlicic. But the Gangotic alluvium, in which Pusa is very 
centrally situated, is of such immense extent and relative importance 
in IndiaD agricultural economy that the concentration at Pusa of a 
sufficient number of special enquiries to utilise the whole of the build- 
ings to advantage will present lit lie difficulty, and will have advantages 
which will compensate fr*r a certain restriction of free choice of locality. 
It would in fact be a single slat ion whore icsenich in several different 
directions, generally eo ordinated with research at other isolated sta- 
tions, would be carried on unjer the central organisation suggested 
above. 

Cattle breeding, sugarenne, oilseeds and other staples, fiuit, vege- 
tables nnd other garden crops, tobacco and other drntrs, and spices, 
arc subjects in which such research requires a station in the Gangetic 
plain. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Note on Rural and Agricultural Education and Agricultural 

Training. 

It has been pointed out to me that the evidence hitherto submitted 
by me to the Commission represents an almost purely destructive view 
of the .forms of agricultural education hithcito tried in Bihar and 
Orissa, and makes no considerable contribution to the solution of l lie- 
problem that it implies. 

That is true: and if the Commission will accept the explanation 
that I was diffident about going outside the terms of Question (2) of 
the Questionnaire, and making constructive suggestions on the whole 
subject, simply because the views I havo arrived at are very definite 
and in opposition to the whole policy of the Government of India and 
most of the Provincial Governments hitherto, I shall welcome the 
opportunity of escaping from a most invidious position by laying my 
conclusions before the Commission — for what value my twenty yeaia 
work in India may attach to them. 

To explain these conclusions some further personal explanation is 
necessary. Very briefly : — coming out to India after eight years of 
farming experience at Home I soon realised that I should havo to 
learn farming again bofore I could justify my appointment as Princi- 
pal and Professor of Agriculture of the Punjab Agricultural College 
by framing a course in “ Agriculture ” for the syllabus. I had taken 
the mathematical Tripos and made a special study of plant breeding 
and manurial experiments, but I could neither discover any means of 
immediately effecting any economically practicable improvements (and 
my point of view as a practical farmer permitted no other criterion 
of improvement than practical' economy), nor could I see my way, by 
methods however scientifically designed to that end, of effecting any 
considerable body of such improvements within any reasonable time. 
The most I could attemnl to do before the college opened would bn 1o 
rationalise the local practice. 

This I should have to do entirely myself;, it would have left me no 
time to develop the experimental technique that was urgently required 
if any considerable early improvement in practice was to be effected; 
it would have been of no direct value to cultivators; and, however 
valuable from tho point of view of general education, *the preponder- 
ating influence of specialists on the Board of Agriculture and in the 
constitution of tho collego put any idea of using the college for an 
experiment in rural education out of the question. Moreover I was 
not in the Education Department. 

If my views had crystallised then, as they have since, I should pro- 
bably — appreciating that education has an even wider significance than 
agriculture— -havo laid them before Government and asked to be trans- 
ferred to the Education Department. As it was I saw only one course 
open to a scientifically. educated _ agriculturist who had realised the 
uselessness of a scientific education as a direct aid to farming as 
contrasted with experimenting, and, after some delay, succeeded in 
obtaining a Doputy. Director’s appointment and devoted myself to the 
'^improvement of agricultural practices and of experimental technique — 
of which work I have now had twelve years’ experience. 

Vr. A. C. Dobbt. 
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It is with the training of men for this latter purpose that this note 
•primarily deals, although I have in fact maintained an interest in rural 
•education in general. 

My experience suggests that there is, in India, an extraordinarily 
-wide gap, due perhaps to the accentuation of initial differences of 
ability by the common handicap of having to learn a foreign language, 
between the man who iB at all competent to plan and control precise 
investigations, and the man of similar educational experience who is 
only capable of supervising tho details and adapting them to local 
circumstances with the help of local labour. 

The training of staff therefore falls into two totally distinct 
(Categories : — 

(а) that of men of trained scientific intelligence for planning and 

directing the work, 

(б) that of a subordinate staff for supervision in the field and 

farm office, and for demonstration of the results to 
cultivators. 

As a preparation for the former the very host education obtainable 
in India is not extravagant. The training, for which I have made 
suggestions in a previous note, should therefore bo post-graduntc and 
should be thrown open to the widest possible field of recruitment. 

But I understand that the possibility of utilising the Patna Veteri- 
nary College for agricultural education has been mooted, and I there- 
fore tender a suggestion that I have not felt called upon to make before 
'because I was not consulted by the Local Government as to tho consti- 
tution of the Veterinary College and because I apprehended that some 
unsatisfactory compromise, by providing undergraduate vocational 
■training at considerable expenso for the men on whom the provincial 
Agricultural Department will almost solely depend in future for 
-scientific work on agricultural problems, might greatly prejudice a 
completely satisfactory solution of the problem on larger, and probably, 
no more expensive, lines. 

While, then, I would strongly deprecate any attompt to give a course 
leading to a degree of Bachelor in Agriculture, and doubt tho possibility 
of obtaining a satisfactory staff for a provincialisod Agricultural De- 
partment by that means, I suggest that a cheap and effective contribu- 
tion towards tho solution of n very difficult problem might be made, if 
Patna University were to provide for combinations of general graduate 
••qualifications more useful from the agricultural point of view, in the 
.following way: — 

(i) Correlate the work in the Patna University generally with 
that on the Veterinary College farm, by means of a scienti- 
fic rationalisation of rural phenomena and of the work on 
tho farm, as suggested in my reply to Question 23 (a) of 
tho Questionnaire. A motor service could bo arranged 
between the town and tho farm if necessary. 

(ii) With this object particularly in view, establish University 

Chairs of Animal and Plant Genetics (in lieu of tho 
Economic Botanist and one of the Vetorinary Professors') 
and, if funds pormit, of Biological Chemistry, and post 
the incumbents on the farm. 

As a corollary, abolish tho appointments of Economic .Botanist 
and Agricultural Chemist in the Agricultural Department 
and arrange for ohemical research required by tho Provin- 
cial Agricultural Department to be done in Patna 
■University. 
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(iii) Form i Faculty of Rural Science in Patna University, 
including the Director of Agriculture, -whose headquarters, 
together with those of the Agricultural Engineer, should be 
tinnsferred to Tatna. 

Incidentally, in order to minimise possible practical difficulties, I 
would suggest that of all the depaitments of Education that of 
Engineeiing is the most self contained, both in theory and practice, 
and that the Engineering College could perhaps with advantage be 
transfened from Patna to Sabour where the farm, with its facilities for- 
studying iri igation, pumping, road making, draining, and the 
erection of small buildings, might be made of the greatest use in re- 
lating the training m the college to actuality. Space could thus be 
provided, if nccessaiy, for expansion of the University at Patna in 
other directions 

Sahoui lies half way between the railway woikshop centres of 
Jamalpur and Sahcbganj and is neaier to Cnlcutta than Patna. 

As regaids the training (b) of a suboidinate staff for supervising 
field expei iments and demonstrations I see no way of relieving the 
Deputy Dnectois of the buidcn except by adding to tlieir number and 
that of their Assistants, as I have already pioposed I suggested in 
my oral evidence that the difficulty was a temporary one, and that 
when the full piogramme of farms was complete the numbers lequiring 
training of this kind would be small. But on 1 ejection I must qunlify i 
that suggestion by adding that theie is alieady a considerable demand 
for men of this type — fiom manure dealers, rich amateurs who wish to 
take up farming, and very occasionally from landed proprietors I 
anticipate that this demand will widen and increase with the number 
of improved practices introduced by the Agricultural Dcpaitment. 

On the other hand I have recently suggested to the Deputy Directors, 
who arc all m favour of some attempt to centralise as much of this 
training as is of a general nature, that an annual examination in the 
. recently issued Departmental Manual of Accounts and Farm Manage- 
ment, which it 16 proposed to hold at Sabour. would give an opportunity 
for delivering lectures and giving demonstrations in respect of so many 
of the known possible improvements on the present practices of culti- 
vatois in the Province as lend themselves to illustration or description 
in general terms If any material advance can be made on these lines 
it may be possible to develop a short com sc which would combine so 
much practical training as can be given at Sabour with the maximum 
of theoretical explanation that applies generally throughout the Pro- 
vince, without suggesting more than is safe of the dogmatism which 
men whoso education has been limited to that of an Indian School so 
readily acquire. 

The idea lias only recently germinated, and I should not normally 
trouble Govei nment w'ith it at this stage ; but it seems to contain the 
promise of considerable development, and I should meet any request 
by the Local Government for specific proposals with regard to olucntion 
of this type, by reporting progress in the direction indicated and 
recommending that it should bo fully explored before expenditure on 
any more ambitious scheme is 'contemplated. 

In conclusion, it appears to me that tho. demand for higher technical 
education in aitriculruie is so small that it can more easily and much 
more satisfactorily be mot by a wide course of post-graduate training 
at -a single centre for the whole of India than by a degree course -in a 
provincial college ; while the materials for the local training of subordi- 
nates for practical agricultural work in any formal way have still to- 
be elaborated in this Province. 

Mr. A. C. Dobbs. 
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I venture therefore to plead again for the view that no standard of" 
general education below the highest obtainable at existing Indian 
Universities can be regarded as a satisfactory basis for higher technical 
education : and that nothing should be done that will either in any way 
further prejudice the establishment of a central institution for research 
and post-graduate education, and for the maintenance of tho widest 
possible i elutions between scientific workers on agriculture throughout 
Indin and even outside it, or that will facilitate the staffing of the 
provincial Agricultural Department in Bihar and Orissa with locally 
tiained men of inferior scientific qualifications and a narrow provincial 
outlook. 

In particular, 1 Mould point a warning of the danger of reviving 
the confusion between vocational agricultural and general rural educa- 
tion that was dispelled by the failure of Snbour College as the ultimata 
result of the, to my mind very wise, decision of the Government of 
Bengal that it should stand or fall by its merits ns a purely vocational 
institution. Its re-establishment on the basis of affiliation to Parna 
University, or the creation of a Professorship of Agriculture and an 
Agricultural Faculty in Patna Univctsity, would, for me, connote the 
extinction of the last hope of establishing agricultural education, or 
ilie Agricultural Department, on a sound basis in this Province within 
the present generation. 
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Tuesday, November 22nd, 1927. 
PATNA. 


Present : 

Tlio Marquess of Linlithgow, D.L. {Chairman). 

-Sir Hunky Stavkley Lawrence, Raja Sri Krishna Chandra 
K.C.S.I., l.C.S. Gajatati Narayana Deo of Par- 

lakuuedi. 

■Sir Thomas Middleton, K.B.E., Professor N. Ganoukee. 

C.B. 

"Sir Jasies MacIvenna, Kt., C.I.E., Dr. L. K. Hyder. 
l.C.S. 

Mr H. Calvert, C.I.E., l.C.S. Mr. B. S. Kawat. 

Bobu A?P? Varma } (Co-opted Members) 

Mr. F. W. J H D Sia-ra C S ' } ^ Joinl Sccrc,arics )- 

Mr. D. QUINLAN, M.R.C.V.S., I.V.S., Director, Civil Veterinary 
Department, Bihar and Orissa. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — Research. — (a) (ii) Research into the diseases of live- 
stock and problems connected with livestock industry lias practically 
speaking never been undertaken in this Province, ns no facilities either 
in staff or equipment have been available during the past twenty years 
Its importance was not recognised in spite of frequent applications for 
additional staff for thir work alone. Government has now, howevor, 
taken up this question and a large laboratory, with a staff which will 
undoubtedly ha .-e to be sli engthoned in tlio near future, has been sanc- 
tioned in conjunction with the new Veterinnry College scheme and it is 
Roped that work will be started in July 1020. 

In respect of research in other parts of India, a certain nroount has 
been carried on at Muktcsar, but it has been spasmodic, mainly because 
the Director of the Institute is more or less fully occupied in the admi- 
nistration of the large cstato and laboratory and in meeting the needs, 
of the Provinces in respect of tho sera and vnoeines which they require. 

To bring research to boar on the veterinary problems confronting tho 
country, it appears to be necessary that there should bo a central orga- 
nisation under a Director with headquarters at Muktcsar. Owing to 
the enormous distances between Muktesar and the provincial capitals 
and also because of tho problems which each Province has to solve, it 
is most important that laboratories should be established in tho Pro- 
vinces lint nut necessarily in nil. ns it would appear that three or four 
fully staffed and equipped institutes would bo far prcforablo to a larger 
numbor not so efficient. In any caso, there will bo considerable diffi- 
culties in recruiting tlio necessary staff even for the smaller number. 

Mr. D. Qvinlan. 
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These institutes should, as far as possible, frame their programmes and’ 
work in consultation with the Director of the Muktesar Institute, to 
avoid overlapping. 

As regards finances, buildings and equipment should be provided 
by the Provinces but in view of the fact that the work undertaken may 
be of Imperial 'importance, a portion of the recurrent cost of these 
laboratories should be defrayed from the central revenues, or from a 
fund similar in constitution to the Indian Medical Research Fund. "When 
the scheme for the new Veterinary College was placed before Govern- 
ment, and it was thought that it might not meet with the approval of 
the Legislative Council, -a suggestion was made by me that an experi- 
mental station should be established and that the three Provinces of 
Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, and Assam should combine in order to have 
one large laboratory at Patna, financed by a research fund to which 
the Governments and the people of the three Provinces should contri- 
bute. 

(c) As research into animal diseases in this Province has never been 
undertaken, practically all diseases of livestock require investigation in 
the field, and research in the laboi ntory. For example, I should liko 
to see further studies carried out on — 

(1) Rindeipest. 

(2) ITjcmorrhagic Septicremia. 

(3) * Black Quarter. 

(4) Anthrax. 

(6) Surra in cattle. 

(6) Coccidiosis. 

(7) Parasitic diseases (very impoit ant). 

(8) Diseases of the udder in cows. 

(9) Kumri. 

(10) Non-sweating in imported horses. 

- ' Investigations should also be carried out in respect of poisonous or 
supposedly poisonous plants and grasses, to which only very limited 
attention has been paid up to the present." The urgency of these 
enquiries hu'; several times been admitted by the Board of Agriculture. 

Diseases due to a deficiency of some important constituent in the 
food also require immediate enquiry, as the results may have far- 
reaching effects on the cattle-breeding industry in this Province. I 
would like to bring to the notice of the Commission the remarkable 
work carried out by Sir A. Theiler and his staff in South Africa on 
these diseases. The reports aie models of their kind and have 
received unstinted praise in medical journals. 

Question 15.—' Veterinary. — (w) The Veterinary Department slioidd 
not be under the control of the Director of Agriculture for the reason 
that there are questions to be dealt with, and even animals to be 
, treated, which have no direct connection with agriculture. For 
example, public health comes within the purview of the staff of the 
Veterinary Department, but the Director of Agriculture, as far as I 
am aware, has no direct interest in it. 

There is another aspect of this question to which attention should 
be drawn and that is where the head of one department is in control 
of another which has more or less identical interests at stake ; it would 
be placing a great strain on human nature if the controlling officer did 
not allot more funds for his pot projects than for those of his quasi- 
opponent. It has happened in the past and would undoubtedly occur 
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-again in the future At any rate, as far as this Piovincc is concerned, 
the change lias been for tho better, the Diiector of Agriculture being 
of the opinion that each department should have its own Director 
responsible to one Minister. 

(ii) (i) In this Province, veterinary relief is given thiough the medium 
of hospitals and dispensaties, the foimer in charge of stationary or 
hospital Veterinary Assistant Suigeons and the latter of touiing 
Assistants. Tho pay and allowances of the Vcteiinaiy Assistant Sur- 
geons is borne partly by Government and partly by the local body in 
tho following pioportions: — 

Stationary Vein inary Assistant Surgeons. 

Rs a. p. 

Local body, five sixths . ..8130 per month. 

Government, ono-s>i\.th .. .. 16 4 3 „ „ 

Touring Veterinary Assistant Surgeons. 

. Rs. a p. 

. Half borne by local body . . . . G2 9 0 per month 

Half by Government . . . . 02 9 0 „ • ,. 

The local bodies must maintain the hospitals and dispensaries in 
respect of menial staff, medicines, instruments, buildings and lepairs, 
as well as the cost of sera and vaccines. 

Government bears the entire cost of two hospitnls and eight dispen- 
saries in the five non legulntion districts. 

All hospitals and dispensaries are subject to inspection by the officeis 
of the Vcteiinaiy Department. 

This system is satisfacloiy inasmuch as— 

(1) it encourages the establishment of veteiinary hospitals and 

dispensaries by local bodies, and 

(2) Assistants can treat non-contngious diseases when not em- 

ployed in suppressing outbieaks. 

The great drawback to the dispensaries in charge of travelling 
Assistants is that, in many cases, the areas over which they have to 
tour are so gieat that it is impossible for them to give the close atten- 
tion to the patients that the live-stock owner requires and expects 
Consequently when «i patient dies or is not cured the Assistant, and 
through him the department, suffers in repute. 

The sanctioned scale of Veteiinary Assistant Surgeons for each sub- 
division is one stationary and two touring Assistants More Veterinary 
Assistant Surgeons would, I believe, be taken by distiict boards weie 
Government to bear the cost of the sera and vaccines used in the sup- 
pression of outbreaks, aB in some districts it is a heavy drain on the 
resources of the local body when disease is widespread. It may mean 
TP-casting some items of tho budget. Government should bear the entire 
cost of suppiessing all contagious diseases of live-stock in respect of 
sera and vaccines and staff additional to that employed in the districts 
under the terms quoted above. 

(ii) During the past few years, theio has been considerable difficulty 
in getting district boards to sanction extra staff not, as is often stated, 
'because funds are low, but because the members are ignorant of what 
can be achieved by an efficient staff. A reference to recent Government 

Hr. 1). Quintan. 
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resolutions on the work of local bodies discloses the fact that many 
district boards have not come to the limit of their resources but have- 
large closing balances and that the Veterinary Department is hampered 
in its development because they will not spend money on it. 

The main cause is that many members of these bodies belong to 
tastes or to the professions which are not directly interested in agri- 
culture; or, though they may derive their incomes from agriculture, 
take no further interest in it beyond receiving rents, do not recognise 
the many difficulties the ryot has to contond with, the result being that 
his (the ryot’s) tioublcs are relegated to a very inferior position on tho 
agenda, when the question of ameliorating them arises. Consequently, 
proposals put forward do not got the support they ought to. But 
in spite of that fact there is general recognition tlint this department 
is. doing good work with the staff at its disposal. 

Although tho Legislative Council haR met all proposals placed before 
it without curtailment and oven has approved of the work of the depart- 
ment, to the extent of resolving that a Veterinary Assistant should be 
plated iu cncli ihonu area, my own opinion is that this suggestion, 
although encouraging from the department’s point of view, is not pos- 
sible financially or even socially, ns it is placing the onus of providing, 
relief on Government, while the loral bodies nnd private persons or 
corpoiations refubc to accept their responsibilities. 

The Co-operative Department, as far ns I can see, is the one great 
factor to which one can look with confidence for widespicad rural 
development, and in the case of the Voterinnry Depnilment, beyond tho 
help which Government nnd lo<nl bodies can equitably and legitimately 
give, it should undci take the expansion of veterinary lelief in all 
villages in which it has societies. The people llicinsclvcB will have a 
di) oct inteiest in the work of their paid Assistants and this is a side of 
the movement w hich bhould be fostered and encouraged. 

(iii) Government should no't, in my opinion, take entire responsi- 
bility for veterinary lelief throughout the Province. Government is 
not at present in a position to state to a district hoard that it requires 
more vclcrimuy help, and that it should work up to the sanctioned 
number of Assistants within a certain period. This is a great drawback 
and prevents expansion. Certain of the poorer districts, especially 
those in Orissa, should receive grants towards the erection of buildings 
for hospitals nnd dispensaries. 

The present arrangement by which Government lend tho Assistants 
and meet half the cost of pay nnd allowances is satisfactory from every 
point of view and solves, on the pnrt of Government, the problem of 
finding work for a staff during periods when outbreaks arc not prevalent. 
Government, on the other hand, by a slight incrcnse of its staff Assist- 
ants (apart from leave reservo Assistants) at the headquarters of tho 
ranges will be in a position to ensure prompt attendance and sufficient 
help during outbreaks. 

(c) (i) Hospitals in towns do good work, especially in distriots where 
rattle are worth treating. As far ns iny experience goes, tho success 
of an hospital depends entirely 'on tho Assistant in charge. If ho 
possesses a good knowledge of his profession, is up-to-date in hie 
methods -and displays energy, bo does well anywhere even under tho 
most unpromising conditions, anti especially is this tho case w-hen ho 
has been sufficiently long in an men to get known and linvo his work 
appreciated, nnd can introduce something new in tho way of treatment 
that is better limn anything the local "medicine man” or the owner of 
the animal over dieaml of. For example, the intravenous injection of 
tartar emetic in eases of nasal granuloma has very beneficial effects 
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•within even a few dajs, with the lesult that in mens where this 
-malady is prevalent and the Veterinaiy Assistant is successful and 
•liked, his reputation is made, and other classes of patients are brought 
for treatment from long distances. 

In connection with the success or failure of an Assistant, much 
'depends on his caste though of course it ought not to count; but the 
fact remains. For example, castration is abhorent to Hindus and in 
consequence considerable difficult} arises when attempts are made to 
introduce the Burdizzo castrator, although it is a comparati\ ely humane 
method of performing an absolutely necessary operation. At any rate, 
it is far pi eferable to the methods practised in the villages. As regards 
the classes of patients treated in tho hospitals and dispensaries, there 
has been a great change on ing to the introduction of motor transport, 
and I feel sure that n ithin another five' years, very few horses will be 
found for treatment. As a consequence, stables which weie put up 
some years ago in anticipation of nn increase, with the advent of a 
better veterinary service, are now in many cases unoccupied. 

(ii) Full use is not made of dispensaries in charge of touring Assist- 
ants because the areas under their control are so large that it neces- 
sitates their nbsence for several days or even weeks at a time. With 
an increase in the staff this will be remedied. 

(<f) The chief obstacles met with in the suppression of contagious 
■diseases are : — 

(1) Delay in notifying outbreaks at the fhnna , * 

(2) religious objections to inoculations, and 

(3) nbscnce of legislation. 

Reporting of diseaso depends mainly on the ehauUdar, the source 
of all statistics and information. As he usually reports only once a 
« eek at the local police-station, several days may elapse before the in- 
formation filters to the Veteiinaiy Assistant This system is being 
improved by the officers in charge of the police-stations being given 
lectures on the different contagious diseases during their tiaining period 
at the Police Training College, Hazaribngh, and also by rewarding the 
tJianiidars for efficient notification and for help in the villages 

Owners also do not lecognise the importance of notification and, in 
consequence, outbreaks which could easily be dealt with often assume 
nlauning piuportions and cause serious losses. 

Religion', objections are being gradually overcome as the _ ryot 
realises the benefits of this line of treatment, but he is not sufficiently 
educated to penult blood to be taken from one animal in order to pro- 
■toct others, as would be the cu'e in simultaneous, inoculation. 

Legislation is essential foi control of contagious diseases, and I 
-would advocate its immediate introduction weie it not foi- the fact 
that the staff is at present so inadequate The legal enactments should 
cover compulsory notification, segregation, disposal of diseased car- 
cases, inoculation of contacts and, ■jehat is of very gient importance, 
'the movement of cattle 

In a Pi evince like Bihar and Orissa which lies directly across the 
Toutes used by dealeis taking cattle to the lower Provinces, the absence 
.of legislation will be appreciated as there is no control of -the herds 
which in many cases spread infection far and -wide. The problem is a 
•difficult one owing to the long frontier and it is further complicated by 
the presence of the Orissa Foudatoiy States. To be effective, legis- 
3ative mensures should also extend to the Indian States. 
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I am unable to recommend any other measures for the suppression 1 
of contagious disease. They would load to waste of valuable time and 
increase the. chances of heavy losses. To even attempt to find them is- 
a waste of time and money. 

(e) With one or two exceptions, no difficulty has been experienced 
in obtaining all the sera and vaccines required. 

(/) No fee is charged for llie use of sera and vaccines, nor is it desir- 
able that owners should have to pay for it until the department has a 
sufficiently large staff to effectively deal with all outbreaks, because, to 
charge fees and not bo in a position to give proof that outbreaks can 
be effectively dealt with would be very detrimental to progress. I do 
not believe that a fee would be a deterrent if a better service were 
available fo deal with the outbreaks and to treat affected animals. 

The Co-operative Department can be of the greatest assistance in 
helping the spread of better methods of tieatment and prevention of 
animal diseases. Its help is sought on every possible occasion, as its 
influence in villages ■where societies exist is undoubted. 

As regards simultaneous inoculation, its introduction would be of 
enormous benefit, but in my opinion the time is still premature for its. 
introduction on a large scale. As far as this Province is concerned, 
I would not advocate "its use until such time as Government had 
formulated its cattle improvement policy and was in a position to 
declare certain districts as breeding areas in which it was proposed io 
distribute bulls extensively. 

In such areas, with the powers conferred by legislation, every animal' 
capable of contracting rinderpest should then be compulsorily in- 
oculated. To use this method indiscriminately would be economically 
undesirable and would, instead of being an aid to cattle improvement, 
leave the ryot where he stands at present— feeding or trying to feed' 
probably fifty to sixty per cent more cattle than his fodder permits. 

((f) No progress can be made without research, and the present un- 
satisfactory state of the Veterinary Department in India can be put 
down to the want of foresight of the Government of India, and of Local' 
Governments, in not providing sufficient scientists to carry out investi- 
gations where disease is so widespread and the losses to the ryot so* 
enormous. Conditions now, in respect of research, are infinitely worse 
than they were twenty years ago. That being so, it is of the utmost- 
importance that — 

(1) laboratories which are at present available should be pro- 

vided with the personnel, equipment and finances necessary 
to make them a success, and . 

(2) additional laboratories should be established, in Provinces 

where funds can be found to build and equip them. 

As regards Mvktesnr, full use is not being made of this institute 
for research for the following reasons : — 

(1) The staff is entirely inadequate and requires a. Physiological’ 

Chemist, a Physiologist and Pharmacologist in addition to* 
the present staff The two former should deal with ques- 
tions affecting tlie digestibility of Indian foodstuffs and the* 
physiology of Indian livestock, as distinct from European 
livestock on which our knowledge is at. present based. A 
Pharmacologist is required to study poisonous, plants and* 
indigenous drugs in so far as they relate to livestock. 

(2) /The scientific officers have too much administrative work, to* 

, distract them. It is impossible to combine administration* 
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and research without one of them becoming less efficient, 
and this is especially the case in India owing to climatic 
and other well-recognised conditions. 

(&) This question can best be answered by referring the Commission 
■to the method adopted by the Mediea' Rcseaich Fund Association which 
has a central institute at Kasauh and laboratories at Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras and also, I believe, at Shillong Muktesar and the pro- 
posed provincial institutes must work in unison, otheiwise Government 
and the tax-payer will not be getting full value for the expenditure 
incurred. 

(i) As regards this question, it is a hardy perennial. It appears 
to me that the most satisfnetoiy and convincing method of replying 
is to refer the Commission to the progress made in the Union of South 
Africa, to Canada and to the United States of America where livestock 
problems are dealt with by propel lj constituted veterinary depart- 
ments, which are eonti oiled by officers of the highest attainments. The 
reports of these depaitments are the best arguments for the appoint- 
ment of a chief directing officer and adviser for India. At no time since 
the post was abolished arc his services moie needed than at present. 
In the next few years his appointment will be imperative if the 
Indianisation of the service, as foreshadowed in the Lee Commission, 
matures. Conditions will then arise in which young and inexperienced 
Indian officers will be placed in charge of the piovincial departments, 
-without having anyone in professional authority to whom they cgn 
turn for advice. , ‘ * 

The aignment put forward that there is no work to wnirant the re- 
surrection of this post is fallacious. The foundations are laid in the 
Muktesar Institute and in the provincial departments and in my opinion 
the appointment of the right type of officer — and theie have been 
several who would have filled such an appointment with credit to them- 
selves and to the advantage of the State but hnve retired in disappoint- 
ment— would lead to adiances in every direction, because the field for 
research and development is so great. 

Question 1G.— Animat, Husbandry.— ( a) (i) The suggestions put for- 
-ward for the improvement of livestock in this Piovince aie contained 
;in the following enclosures: — 

(1) The note* submitted to Government in 1919 and again in 

1923. 

(2) The report 51 and recommendations of the Cattle Committee 

which was appointed in 1923. 

The question, as far as I can see, resolves itself into two parts : — 

(1) Improvement of cattle for the supply of milk to towns. 

(2) Improvement of agricultural stock, especially in the milking 

capacity of the cows, and by this means the solution of the 
rural and urban milk supph 

As regards (1), many people recommend that town supplies can best 
be secured by cross-breeding with imported bulls of recognised milking 
"breeds, Ayrshire, Friesian, etc , and country cows. From the point 
-of view of the consumer, there is no objection to this procedure pro- 
-vided that: — 

(а) the progeny aie immunised and the bull calves castrated, and 

(б) provincial revenues are not called on to meet any portion of 

the cost of such schemes. 


Mr. D. Quinlan. 


•Not reprinted. 
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' If financial help is required, the consumers in the area to which 
the milk is supplied should be prepared to shoulder their responsibilities 
•and meet the expenses connected with the importation of such bulls. 

(ii) As regards (2), this and (a) (ii) — the betterment of the dairy 
industry— can be answered together, as I fiimly believe that the improve- 
ment of cattle in this Pioiince is entirely dependent on the develop- 
ment of the dairj industry 

The possibilities for inci easing the matenal prosperity of the people 
of this Province, especially in the districts between Nepal and Chota 
Nagpur, are enormous when one considers that practically the whole 
of Bengal and Assam aie dependent on this Province for their supply 
of draught, plough and dairy cattle, as well as for a very large pi fl- 
oortion of the dairy produce at present consumed As an instance of 
the rail-borne traffic in cattle in 1926, 57,318 were carried by the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway (metie gauge) from the districts 
norih of the Ganges to Bengal and Assam. At Hnanpur cattle market 
in the Santal Parganas, close to the Bengal frontier, 86,501 cattle and 
buffaloes changed hands in 192G-27. Fiom stations on the main line 
of the East Indian Railway in the Shahabad distnct alone, close on 
2,500 cows were exported, mainly to Bengal, r r., to Calcutta and to 
the coalfields area. But these figuies are small when compared with 
the numbers that are taken by road The movement now stalls with 
the first showers in June, and continues without interruption until April 
of the following year It is impossible to collect figures, but the num- 
bers cannot be fnr short of 300,000 It will thus be seen that the trade 
as regards bullocks and buffaloes is one to be fostered 

In respect of cows, the case is different. Any schemes which did not 
secure that milk should be produced in the niofussil rather than in the 
towns and cities would be w asteful of public funds because it is wrong 
in principle. In the first place Government could spend unlimited sums 
and still be no nearer the solution of cnttle improvement, because the 
’best cows would continue to bo sold from the breeding areas for milk 
(production in the towns and this would nullify such efforts as were 
made. Improvement of bullocks or of milch cattle cannot be carried on 
under such conditions. In Bombay, Calcutta and other large towns, 
cows are slaughtered when they diy off and are consequently lost for 
breeding. This is one of the most seiious objections to town and city 
dairies. 

Secondly, the consumer ennnot get milk at a reasonable price when 
it is produced in a city, where rents, rates and taxes and cost of food- 
stuffs are high. The price at which it is sold must necessarily meet 
•these charges and still leave a piofit to the producer. 

Thirdly, ou -hygienic grounds it is better for the consumer and for 
the cow that the milk should be produced as far away as possible from 
cities and towns. The conditions in the Calcutta cowsheds are appal- 
lingly bad. 

Good cattle will bo found only in districts where climatic conditions 
arc suitable, food is abundant and cheap, and where the people them- 
selves place value on their animals. The districts in the Tirhut, Patna 
and Bliagalpur divisions meet these primary conditions in all respects. 
'The Patna division has a further great advantage in that a canal 
system is available whereby fodder crops can be grown even when 
•there is a scanty rainfall. In Chota Nagpur, a certain amount of rabi 
is grown, but conditions are not so favourable for cattie improvement as 
an the northern divisions. As fnr as Orissa is concerned, no rabi is 
grow n but silage can be produced. In addition to the above natural 
advantages, the service of trains on the East Indian Railway, the 
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milk fiom these divisions after a cool all-night journey could reach) 
Calcutta in the early houis of the morning in time for distribution. 

In order to initiate this idea in the divisions named above and to 
provide farms where cattle owners would be able to observe up-to-dato 
methods, I should like to see the following programme carried 
through . — 

( 1 ) The establishment of bleeding faims in the following areas— 

(I) Pntna — this has nheady been sanctioned, 

(II) Shahabad district, 

(in) Tirhut or Purnca (Bhagalpui Division), nnd 

(n) Oussa. 

Cows of tho local or dt<n bleed selected for milk j-ield only should be 
used Bull calx es rcaied on these faims would be distributed in 
villages m "selected'’ 01 “declaied 1 bleeding areas. Good bulk nie 
icquired exci.xwhcic and even though tho milk yields of their dams 
to start with would not be high, the bulls would still be of great 
economic xalue as better bullocks would be bred from them, and, by 
raising the quality nnd constitution of the progeny, a foundation wouldi 
be laid for developing the milk jield Inter. 

( 2 ) When the bulls wcio leadj for distiibution, the Co-operative De- 
partment should step in nnd establish dailies, and out-stations for milk 
collection It should also undeitake the distribution of the bulls, start 
milk-recording societies and, in geneinl, control cattle-breeding nnd 
milk pioduclion through the staff in the villages. 

If the Co operative Department is unable to organise the industry 
on these lines, private enterprise should be encouraged. Some attempts 
have been made but have not been successful, mainly duo to the fact 
that sufficient capital was not provided to tido the companies over 
the first few jenis' difficulties With sufficient capital, organisation 
on European lines and propaganda, there appears to be no reason 
whatever why the milk tiade in this Province should not piove a 
great success. 

.Good roads or faitly good roads are essential for milk collection. 
Accordingly, in paits of a district which could not bo developed by tho 
Co-operative Department owing to bad communications, the district 
board should take over the distiibution of the bulls under the advice 
of the officer directing li\ estock breeding. The difficulties attending 
improvement of livestock under tho Reforms appear to bo greater than 
under the old conditions, as no reliance can be placed on any local body’s 
offer of help, or, even aftor proposals have been approved, that the- 
policy initiated will be continued from year to year. I see no prospect 
of making any sort of effective progress within a reasonable time with- 
out legislative measures being taken. Those should be on the lines of 
livestock improvement Acts in other countries, i.e., ^Government 
declares the policy nnd the local body must follow it by striking a rate, 
nnd this rate cannot be earmarked for any other purpose. Legisla- 
tion pioviding for registration of dairies, veterinary inspection of 
cattle and sheds where miifc is produced, ns well as for prevention of 
adulteration and foi grading of milk is also needed. 

To attempt impioxement under existing conditions leads to waste 
of public funds and ishaidlv likely to increase the enthusiasm of pro- 
moters of such schemes, as Europeans at any rale like to see something 
tangible resulting from their efforts, 

Mr. D. Quinlan. 
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Sheep and goat breeding are also subjects of very considerable 
importance and would well repay investigation and organisation. There 
is a largo export trade carried on between this Province and Bengal 
for home consumption and export. Fifty thousand one hundred and 
five sheep were exported from Calcutta in 1926-27. 

-(iii) Animal husbandry will bo taught in the new Veterinary College 
■and it will bo part of the Veterinary Assistant Suigeons’ duties to 
instruct villagers. It is a subject which should receive the greatest 
attention in veterinary colleges, as experience in India leads me to 
■believe that if proper attention were paid to the feeding and hygienic 
surroundings of livestock, the incidence of disease would be very con- 
siderably reduced. Tn other words, the prevention of disease by 
hygienic measures such as all livestock owners should understand or 
be made to understand is a much more logical way of keeping disease 
in check than curative or suppressive measures. 

The Government of India would be doing a real service if it pro- 
duced for distribution a series of linns illustrating the different phases 
of dairy farming and dairying. The films should be, in my opinion, 
entirely British and Indian. Films showing objectionable features in 
existing dairying practice are also dcsiiable. 

(6) (i) It would be difficult to state what percentage of the cattle 
of the Province are uneconomical, but it cannot be far short of forty 
per cent, taking the Province as a whole- In the northern divisions, 
the peiccntage is not so high. Where there are large open 
areas or jungle, the percentage is probably fifty, e.g., in Chota Nagpur 
and Orissa where 'the animals aie just producers of manure. It will 
accordingly be seen that overstocking of common lands is the practice 
and is undoubtedly, with the absence of selection, the principal cause 
of the deterioration of the cattle. 

A good deal is written from time to time regarding the opening of 
l eserved forests to grazing. Personally, I consider that the Forest De- 
partment have a very impoitant duty to perform for posterity and this 
should not be interfered with on any pretext whatever. The severest 
restrictions should be placed on grazing rights in protected and reserved 
forest''. I should like to see rules brought in which would exclude: — 

(1) barren cows and cows over a certain age, 

(2) bullocks over a certain age, and 

(3) bull calves, except those selected for stud purposes. 

Young cows and young slock (heifer calves and bullocks) should be 
-selected before admission. The fees should bo such that it would not 
pa.v to graze inferior stock. 

"Measures such as are outlined could not at present be introduced 
•because the Forest Department is understaffed. 

The acquisition of additional waste lands by the Forest Department 
is called for as, with proper care and treatment, they would be capable 
of supporting a large population of good cattle. As grazing is wasteful 
•especially when long, grass cutting and silage making, as opposed to 
glazing, should be encouraged as much ns possible in the villages near 
the forests, hut for this purpose it would be necessary to instruct the 
■staff of the Forest Department in the production of silage. 

Everything considered, it may be said without fear of contradiction 
that the tiaditional method of. cat tle-ln ceding has seen its bfst days and 
othat, if progiess is to be made, cattle-owners must be prepared to 
spend money on improvement and not, as at present, expect to get 
something for little more than nothing 
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(n) I do not think theie me any enclosed pastures; the grass borders 
of fields would supp'j piactically no fodder owing to the small area 
of the h ti lid”. 

(m) Theie is usually no shoitage in the cultivated areas in the 
northern divisions. Piovided the 15 ot would recognise that four bullocks 
cannot be kept in good condition on an amount of fodder which is 
sufficient only for two, theie would be no difficulty in respect of fodder. 
It is the uneconomical animal which causes the serious losses. 

(iv) Thioughout the Piovinoe, theie is an absence of gieen fodder 
during the dry season, but this of course could be remedied if people 
would take the trouble of growing 01 ops for silage or of utilising 
glasses for silage, 

(v) No leseaich has been done on fodder or feeding stuffs in this 
Piovince, as far as I am aware. 

(e) In this Province, the majority of the landloids live on their 
estates practically the whole year through. This is an advantage, but 
from the point of \.e\v of helping agricultural improvement, my 
expel icnce is that they take piactically no interest in the subject. They 
aie \eiy conservative and aie difficult to convince that money spent 
on their estates is a good investment. They do not continue schemes 
of impioiement initiated, for instance, when under Couits of Wards 
management, nor aie they an\ious to mako use of tho demonstrations 
in respect of agriculture and cattle-breeding which can be seen with- 
out much e\penditiue of effoit. That is the crux of the problem- 
expenditure of eneigv. It is what makes progress so difficult, waiting 
for the next peison to do something, or if a move has been made, con- 
tinuing it until the idea has fi notified. It is extraordinary how young 
athletic-looking men 11m to seed when they reach a certain age. When 
one thinks one has something good, it pioves a failure through lack 
ol inteiest and apathy. 

The education of the zaraindar so that lie can bo in a position to 
take up his lesponsibilities and piove himself a real asset in the 
advancement of agriculture should be a feature in any system intro- 
dured, and, as a preliminary, it is important that the younger genera- 
tion should be taken away from tho influences at work in the 01 dinary 
college wheie the course is entirely literary and law and Government 
Feivice appear to be the sole ambitions of the majority of the students. 
My suggestion is that Sabour, which is at present not being used as 
an agricultui.nl college, should be opened as an institute where tho 
Eons of zamindars fiom the time they bocome fit to go to college — 
about thirteen or fourteen years of age — would bo trained on more 
or less*public school lines. Particular attention Bhould he given to 
manly games, r.rj , riding, polo, foot-ball, etc., to citizenship of which 
there is a gieat deficiency at present; in addition, they would receive 
training in ngiicultuinl practices, cattle-breeding and estate manngo- 
ment. It would appear to be desirable that other Provinces should be 
visited ns the knowledge displayed on questions of agricultural improve- 
ment is verv limited. The ordinary zamindnr will not believe the 
written word and accordingly ocular demonstration is the only method 
of reaching him. A scheme such as is outlined would be a beginning 
and it appeals to he the only way in which nny permanence can he 
elven to improvements, because a zamindar lias still very great in- 
fluence in his villages and, accordingly, if he can be got to see that 
by taking up ceitain crops or systems of cultivation, or by attention 
to cattle hvgiene, his i.vots will benefit without expense to himself, the 
difficulties besetting agricultural improvement would he considerably 
reduced. There is. at any rate, the hope that his knowledge will filter 
through to the ryots in some way or other. 

Mr. D. Quinlan. 
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In respect of the ryot, when the zamindar, fails the establishment of 
farms, where fodder ciops are grown and cattle are bred and reared 
on scientific principles, offers the best chance of success. 

One other point to which I should like to allude is the distribution 
of honours among Indian agriculturists, zemindars and ryots. The 
legal professions and industry and Government service have in the 
past had a fair share of such honours, but I do think that a fuller re- 
cognition of the services rendered by the producers of the raw materials 
on which so many industries have been built is needed and deserved. 
Any means which will show them that their sendees have not been for- 
gotten by Government and that thov will receive due reward would 
' help to focus attention on agiiculhuc. 


Oral Evidence. 

03.722. The Chairman : Mr. Quinlan, you are Director of the 
Oivil Veterinary Department in the Province of Bihar and Orissa? — 
Yes. 

63.723. I think the decision to establish a veterinary college at 
Patna has been taken? — Yes. 

05.724. When do you expect the college to be opened? — In July 
1929. 

63.725. Are you yourself satisfied in every respect with the plan* 
and arrangements that have been mad o? — 1 think the plan and 
general arrangements arc quite satisfactory, except in regard to 
staff. There is c certain amount of discussion at present as to whe- 
ther the Professoi of Ilygiene, who is to belong to the Piovinciai 
Service, is to De specially recruited from England or not. My own 
opinion about the Professor of Hygiene is that he ought to be a 
European, or at least, if he is an Indian, his qualifications and 
experience ought to be seriously considered. T feel ccrtnin from my 
experience of Indian conditions that the question of hygiene and 
animal management in general, and of preventive medicine in parti- 
cular, arc two subjects which cannot be separated, and if wc wish 
to teach up to the standard that we ought to in this college, we 
shall require a Professor of Ilygiene of the very highest qualifica- 
tions. The improvement of cattle and of agriculture in general will 
depend entirely on the nttitudo which Government intend to take 
in connection with this appointment. For instance, animal husbandry 
depends wholly on the knowledge that is brought to bear on the 
feeding and the general hygiene of farm stock. It is one of the 
most important subjects taught at the veterinary colleges, either in 
India or at Home. It is a subject of fundamental importance. 

65,720. Do you look forward to research work being undertaken in 
the college?-— Yes; but whether the pay which we arc offering will be 
sufficient to attract candidates of the typo wo require to this Province - 
or not, I do not know. Personally I do not think it will. One of 
the reason 1 - which I put down for this is that when the department 
has been divided into water-tight compartments as provincial depart- 
ments tend to become, suitable men will not be attracted in the same 
way as when there is a larger service. 

65,727. The course will be a three-year course; is that so? — I am 
trying to got the course made four years, and I think it will have 
to bo four years it the subjects are to bo taught properly, • because 
the ground to bo covered is so very wide. 
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G'>.728 Would Affiliation with the l'„tna Uuncisilj be possible on 
tbo basis of a three year course?— I should not think so, unlesB we 
happen to gel candidates with higher qualifications than those pos- 
sessed by the candidates wc are recruiting at present. The general 
knowledge of a matriculate is very low’. 

63,729. Is it youi aim to work up to a four-year course, to effect 
affiliation with the University and to give a degree?— Yes, I think 
it might hr possible to become affiliated, but I do not quite know 
a bat the advantage of a degree will be. 

07,730 Would it lepresent anything in terms of attraction to the 
candidates * — I do not think it would. The difficulty that wo have 
got nt picsent j* one of supply and domand. Take the Agricultural 
Depai tment, for instance The work in that service entails very 
.great hai dships , and in consequence it does not attract graduates 
from the Unneisities. Tho opening up of waste land and industrial 
developments :n Bengal and other Provinces means the drifting 
away of a numbei of graduates from this Province, nnd that in itself 
lessens the numbei ftom which we can recruit. 

63,731. What aic jour arrangements for recruiting to tho new 
Superior Provincial Service 1 — At the present time we are Bending 
State scliolais to England for training. 

G5,732. All of them?— Yeii. Any recruits that we now require 
must be drawn from among them. Recruitment of Europeans haB 
been definitely slopped and that in my opinion is a fatal error, as 
it restricts tlic field from which we can now select our officers As 
regards tho training of State scholars in England, I have had con- 
siderable correspondence with tho Secretary to Government on this 
-question. One of the points urged by me as being absolutely essen- 
tial is that these students should he compelled to see practice in one 
■of tho dairying districts. Their work in India, and in this Province in 
pniticulnr, is entirely connected with cattle; consequently the ex- 
perience gained while apprenticed to ‘a Veterinary Surgeon in one of 
those districts would be invaluable. The S*ntc scholar recently ap- 
pointed was advised to see cattlo practice and also to get some idea of 
the dairying business. Instead of doing so ho spent his vacations at a 
■dog hospital somewhere in Kensington. That, I consider, was waste 
of valuable time The provision for practical training is one of our 
greatest difficulties. The solution of the problem is not casj* as 
English practitioners do not readily accept their services, even when 
n premium is offered. 

65.733. How many of these State scholars are now working in the 
Province?? — We have only one, and there is another under training 
in England. 

65.734. What about the material available 7— I did not see tho second 
scholar, hut from accounts available, he appears to bo a very desir- 
able scholar. 

65.735. Who selects these candidates 7— A selection board which con- 
sists of tho Minister, the Director of the Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment, a Provincial Service officer and two non-officials. « 

65.736. Profeimr Gangulee : Are they selected from atnonp; gra- 
duates of the Patna University?— From any University in India; it 
does not matter which Univeisity so long as he is a desirable candi- 
date. 

65.737. B.Sc. or M.So, i — Not less than B.Sc. 

65.738. ' The Chairman : The policy to effect improvement in the 
cattle, which you describe, was laid down by tho Provincial Cattle 
Committee; is that so? — Yes. 

I/r. T). Quinlan. 
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85.739. Broadly speaking,, is the scheme to improve the local breed 
tor purposes oi milk supply? — Yes. It has to he improved by selec- 
tion mainly from the milking side. 

65.740. To impiove by selection amongRt local breeds, and not to 
attempt crossing with foreign breeds? — We arc crossing; we have 
just got some cattle from Thar Parkas'. 

65.741. With Indian cattle, not with European? — No, not with 
European. 

65.742. Which do you regard as most important, improvement in 
tho draught quality of tho animal or improvement in the milking 
quality?—! think both can go together. Milking quality is most 
desirable in this part of the country. 

65.743. Is milk consumed by the agricultural population in Bihar 
and Orissa 7 — It is in certain parts: the people consume considerable 
quantities of milk and its products, for example, ghi, dalii, whey, 
ef cetera. 

65.744. Do you take this view (thnt it is more important to im- 
3 ) rove the milking quality) because there is an existing demand or 
hccnubc you expect a demand to bo created? — The demand is here in 
Patna; already we supply a certain amount from the farm. 

05.746. In Patna town? — In Patna town, and later we shall sup- 
ply the hospital and tho educational institutions. 

65,74G. That h pmcly a local market, is it not? — Yes. 

65.747. Apart from this purely local demand from urban centres 
ir, the Province, is there a demand from tho cultivators for milk 
for themselves and their families 1-*-Ycs. 

05.748. Is the tendency in this Province for owners of cattle to 
pay attention to, and feed, only the milch animnls and to neglect 
and half starve the calves? — That is a feature prevalent everywhere. 
Wherever milk is sold for profit the gawnla starves the calves, whe- 
ther hull or heifer. 

05.749. Do yon regard it as sound policy to aim, at tho outset of 
your experiments, at tho dual purpose animal 7 — Undoubtedly sound. 
In my opinion, it is the only way in which the cattle improvement 
question can he solved. To produce a cow which would eventually 
supersede the buffalo would be a fine achievement and it can be done. 

65.750. Meantime the buffalo holds the field ?— Yes, to a pretty large 
extent in cerlaio facets. 

65,731. Does the general bodily conformal ion which makes for n 
good draught animal go, as a rule, with good milking qualities?— I 
do not think it does hero, but there is no reason whatever why one 
could not get a good bullock from a good milking cow. Indian 
draught cattle generally lend to slope towards the fail, thaf is, from 
the croup downwards. 

65.752. Is it the characteristic of a good milking cow thaf it is 
callable of consuming large quantities of fodder? — Yes 

65.753. Do you see much risk - in presenting the cultivator with a 
good milking animal on fhe ground that the diet which he would he 
likely to give hor might be insufficient? — No, because if one goes 
through the count: y and secs the cattle, one will be just as likely to 
got a good bullock from a cow giving six to eight, terra of milk as 
from one which is giving only two to three terra of milk, the former 
only consuming very little move or actually the same amount ns 
the lattor. 
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65,754 It is tine of comsc that the capacity to piodnec milk from 
the food lather than to build »p fat is typical of the good milch 
cow ? — Yes 

65,733 But is it not the ease that it the milk is to bo produced in 
i easonabl j huge quantities the com hns to be nourished 2— Yes. 

05,776 Is then* sufficient fodder m the Plot inee 7 — Not for the 
present cattle population, but in the In ceding trncts sufficient fodder 
is nailable When I say bleeding trncts I moan tiacts whore stall 
t ceding, as oppved to graving, is earned out 

6).757 Aie those the trncts where milk is icquircd by the rural 
population Yis I ou will get them along the Ganges, the Gogra, 
the Gandak and other liveis in North Bihai. 

05.738 Is stall feeding common in those tiacts! — In the Northern 
dnision you will get stall feeding ptaclically constantly, except of 
com sc with supci fluous and useless cattle, animals which receive any 
attention at all are stall fed 

63,750 So that theliiea in which stall feeding is piactised is the 
ci oa in which their is a demand for milk ? — Yes. 

65,760 Sin Jinny Loin curt • In that aien you get the best 
cattle ’ — Yes 

65,701. The t'hamnnn : How about the milk yielding capacity of 
the cows in that tract at this moment?— 1 think the majority give 
about two frn r, except in certain areas from which there is a lnrge 
cspoit trado in cows In those Tiro to six ttcit, or more, of milk is 
common. 

C5.7C2 Is nomishmcnt between the time of birth and the moment 
of niatunty of gicat importance in the case of the cow? — It is most 
important. 

65,763. Is the smnll sire and light bone of the cow, ns compared 
with the male on in this Piovincc, due very laigely to insufficient 
feeding during the peiiod of giowtli?— It is duo to that, and also 
to eaily enhing, especially in the tracts from which cows are 
cxpoi ted 

G3.7GI. I think the Agricultutnl Dcpaitment, as opposed to your 
own, nlrendy maintain their farms at Ranchi, Monghyr and Sabonrf— 
Yes. 

63,763 Is it pioposcd that they should continue to conduct those 
fiiinls?— I do not know what Government hns decided to do at present, 
or what they intend to do in the futiue 

63,766 Wigl r the) e not be some danger of confusion in policy 
and duplication in the work if the Agricultural Department continu- 
ed to conduct those farms?— It is quite possible. 

65,707. It is llie ense, I think, that Government take the view 
that the Veteiinnry Department should be responsible, for all live- 
stock and dairying work. Is that so? — That is the intention, but 
it has not actually been decided at present what my duties will be. 

C6.768. What is your personal view ns to the wisdom of that 
issue? — It depends altogether on what experience the veterinary 
officer lias had in livestock woik. If one could get a sctcrinary 
tfficcr who wns keen on the job, I should certainly put him on as 
Livestock Officer. 

05,766. You state, on page 127 of your note, thnt you think that 
attention given to sheep and goats in this Provinco would repay 
if self. Has any work been done on sheep and goats here?— No. 

Mr D. Quinlan. 
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63.770. Apnit from the question of qunliiy, do you think that 
ill i’ re is, sin opening for sin extension in these pastoral pursuits?— I 
do not think it "will bo possible after some yenrs, with the opening 
up of the country I have in mind, and especially in the districts 
where sheep are kept and grayed most extensively. In Gaya, South 
Sliahabad and some other districts the number that could then be 
gia/ed w on Id hardly justify Government in spending money on 
development. 

03.771. Have you any definite proposals to lay before the Com- 
mission in this matter? — No. 

65.772. It appears from your answer to Question 15 (6), that you 
>tre well satisfied with the working of the system of vetorinary dis- 
pensaries, according to which the responsibility for those is divided 
between your department, and the district boards. Is that arrange- 
ment working fairly well? — It is working fairly well. 

03.773. Are the district boards, taken ns a whole, showing any 
active interest in veterinary work 1 — I think they arc. It is a ques- 
tion of gotling the members to take moie interest in it I think 
the arrangement, as I have pointed out in the note, is probably the 
best arrangement, that enn be made as regards (Government I do 
not think it is tho function of Government to supply veterinary aid 
for sporadic disease. 

65.774. I think you make tho appointments to the districts? — 
Y a s 

65.775. Do you consult the district hoards about, these appoint- 
ments? — Yes. They are asked to provide the money for these posts 
"before tho appointments are made. 

05.770. Do yon ever have a complaint from nny disti ict board 
tint tlic officer whom you send is not suitable for their district?— 
Ic". 

65.777. What notion do you take 1 — If we have reserves nvnilnble to 
leplhcc the men, we replace these men; we transfer them. In many 
ra»es the complaints arc more or less frivolous; often it is really 
a question of the man’s caste and that kind of thing. We do not 
pay any attention to such complnints. 

65.778. Would it be true to say that, on the whole, you work 
harmoniously with tho district boards? — Yes. 

65.770. What proportion of the district boards with which you 
deal have official chairmen, if nny 7 — I think there are at present 
only five. They aie in the non-regulnted districts, the Snntnl 
Parganns, Hazaribngb, Pnnchi, Palnmnu and Singhhlitun. 

65.780. In nnsircr to Question 35 (e), you mention tho fact that 
there is a great deal of prejudice against castration even by the 
Buidmo mclhol. Can you tell the Commission whether you see nny 
diminution in that piejudiee? — We introduced it two yenrs ago, and 
theie lias been very gront difficulty in getting even the Hindu assist- 
ants to take up tin:, method, They say it is inirn dig. and aguinBl 
their religious principles to castrate. 

65.781. I suppose an officer who himself objects to this method is 
not likely to lie a good agent for persuading cultivators to allow 
their animals to he so treated?— No. 

65.782. Why is it infra dig 1— It is against their religious prin- 
ciples to 6tart with, and then it is only the low caste Hindus or 
Mahominedans who carry ont the castrations in the villages. 

05.783. Do you think that time will solve that difficulty?— I do 
mot think there will he any difficulty after a few years. 



Co, 784. Doos rinderpest inflict heavy losses on the mral popula- 
tion of this Province? — Yes, in ceitain yeaTs; it usually appeals 
m waves 

85,785 Once in ten yeuis? — Once in five years in certain tracts. 

65.788 Have you estimated, at all, the loss caused by rinderpest 

in this Province? — No, except as regards the numbers and what the 
aveiage cost would be. i 

05,787. How many animals do you lose per epidemic or per year ? — 
It may be about 15,000 That would he taking the Province as a 
whole. 

63.788 Every year 1 — Yes I am referring to the loss from rinder- 
pest only. 

65,789. Sir Hciuy Lawrence : Are your figures in any way accu- 
rate? — They are accurate to this extent, that the Veterinary Assist- 
ant! have to take the figures in each village. They visit the villages 
duiing an epidemic and they note down the numbers of animals 
which have been affected, and which hove died. It is on these figures 
that we base our statistics entirely. 

65,760. There is no separate registration foi each village ?— Thcrc- 
is nothing like that in this Province. 

65.791. The Uhaiiman: Hinderpest involves very heavy loss, pecu- 

niary and otherwise, upon tho cultivators, docs it not?— Apart from- 
tho actual loss of the cattle it will lie found that, in areas where 
the epidemics occur, cultivation ceases more or less through the loss 
of the bullocks. For example, an outbreak occurred in the Shaha- 
bad district in 1916 and over eight thousand cattle died from this, 
disease alone. As a result a large area went out of culthation 
that year. . 

65.792. Would the taking of effc&tive steps to mitigate the risks 
of linderpest he a substantial contribution towaids the agricultural 
progress of this Province? — I do not think there enn be any doubt 
rl out it 

65,763. Perhaps you will agree that tho serum-alone method, 
v.ilnable as it jr, has definite limitations and thnt the simultaneous 
method is the method which is most likely to produce a permanent 
improvement in the situation? — It i'b tho only method that is likely 
to prove effective but it is impossible to carry out. 

05.794. I am coming to that point: What experience have you had* 
ot serum-simuttancous inoculation in this Province? — None except 
at Pusa. 

65.795. Are you familiar with the campaign for serum-simultan- 
eous inoculation which is at present being carried on in Mysore? — 

1 have not had any correspondence about it, but in October I met 
some officers in training at Muktcsar. They were from Mysore and 
had come there to learn technique. 

65.766. Are you familiar with any of the woik in this direction 
which has been carried out in Africa? — Yes I have read about it. 

65.767. I see from your note that you tako tho viow that the time 
haB not yet come when, in this Province, any large scheme of immuni- 
sation by the serum-simultaneous method would be practicable 
Would you toll the Commission why you take that view? — 1 do not 
think it is worth while spending money on it unless sc have 'some 
aefinitc scheme to prevent disease gonernlly, and also for eattle- 
1 reeding. I think the two should run concurrently. 
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05,793. You do not think that tho prevention of preventive disease 
is an essential preliminary to cattlo improvement in that, until a 
breeder has reasonable security for his investment, ho is very un- 
likely to invest? — That is a sound argument for the establishment 
-of widespread preventive measures. 

05.799. Do you not thiuk that immunisation by any means, if it 
can be achieved, should precede the attempt to improve the breed- 
ing? — I think tho two should go together. The lino I take is that, 
if you have to start your immunisation with large numbers of cattle 
which are at present quite useless, you are spending money for 
nothing. I think you must run your immunisation in conjunction 
with your cattle breeding schemes, and there again you wnnt to 
have a Livestock Act to make any cattle-breeding scheme effective. 

05.800. In that case, how many yoaTs do you think it will be 
heforc you have a reasonable number of animals whoso lives are 
worth preserving? — I should think that in from fifteen to twenty 
years you would have made very good progress. 

05.801. Would you require considerable preliminary experiment 
to be made before you fix upon the final details of a scheme for 
immunisation by tlic serum-simultaneous method on a large scale?— 
Yes. 

, 05,802. Do you think it would be wise at this stage to begin those 

tentative mensurcs which must precede the bigger campaign’ — I do 
r.ot think there will bo any difficulty in parrying them out oithcr 
Preliminary measures would Certainly be helpful. 

05.803. You do not think there will he any difficulty in carrying 
out a large campaign for sernm-simnltaneous inoculation ?— I do 
not think so. It depends on where you arc going to start your 
• campaign. TJierr is no good, for instance, in starting it in an aren 
where you have not got cattlo that are worth saving. 

05.804. T understand that there are three general schemes or lines 
of policy which you might adopt, any one of them or in combination. 
The first is to put a barrier — a bolt of immunised cattle— across a cer- 
tain line of cattle movement or round about a particular area in 
order to cheek the spread of (he infection ; the second is to attempt 
general immunisation of the major part of the cattle in the Province 
-or in India nR a whole; and the third is to select the animals of , 
better quality which, in your judgment, arc worth preserving nnd 
immunise them by tho scrinn-simultnneous method nnd to leave 
worthless animals to their fate. Have you any views on that? — T 
think the last is the only feasible solution if you wnnt to save expense 
to Government and to improve the rattle. 

05.805. You told us a short whilo ago that ten to fifteen thousand 

cattle die ench year in the Province and that their death inflick 
immense economic loss and hardship on tho cultivators, amounting 
in Borne caseB t<t a cessation of cultivation. Do you think that the 
lives of these animals are worth preserving’ — Yes, certainly. Put I 
think you cannot do it. unless you eliminate the aniinnls that are 
useless. , 

05,800. I cannot understand why, by adopting the last method, 
namely, inoculation by selection, you should not proceed at once. It 
may bo that certain animals are, in your view, entirely unsatis- 
factory. ^ Put on tho other hand it would appear that if you protect 
tho cultivators' oxen against this dreadful scourge yon would, from 
the agricultural anglo, he doing the cultivator and the Province an 
immense sorvico? — Yen. ^ 



65,807. On page 127 of your note you say th'at 50,105 sheep were 
exported from Calcutta? — Yes, they aie mostly sent to the Straits, 
Burma, the Andaman Islands and Singapore. 

65.808 Piofessoi Gangulee : Does that number include only sheep 
or are there goats too ? — Some goats are included in the number. 

65.809 lit. Hydet : Did this number come entirely from this Pio- 
vince ’ — The gieatei pait. I happened to be in the docks in Calcutta 
and I asked the man in chaige where they came from. lie said that 
they came'fiom the Gaya distiict It does not of course pieclude 
then coming fiom the United Piovinces. Practically the whole of 
the mutton supply of Calcutta is met from this Province 

65.810 The Chan man You give it as your view, on page 127, 
that some diastic restrictions ns to the light of glazing in foiest 
oicas would, on the whole, be in the best interests of cattlo owners 
themselves? — Yes 

65,811. Would populai opinion suppoit any step of that sort" — 
Tlieie aie people who get something for nothing and so they would 
always be up against restiiction 

65.812 But uniestricted grazing simply leads to the multiplication- 
cf useless animals, does it not? — Absolutely. 

65.813 On page 120 you give it as your opinion that interest m 
agricultural matters amongst landlords and other natuial leadeis of 
rural society might be fostered if Government were to pay a compli- 
nent heie and there in teims of honours? — I think that would be 
a very desirable step on the part of Government. 

65,814. Is it your opinion that the man who takes an intciesl in 
agricultui c and who encourages the cultivatois in the way they 
should go, does the community’, on the whole, a very good Beivice? — 
Theie is no doubt nbout that. 

65,813 Do many landloids take such an interest?— Not many that 
I know of. In this Province there arc one or two. There is, at the- 
inoment, a pleader who has a laige estate about 100 miles from Patna 
He has started on very up-to-date lines. He has obtained ti actor 
ploughs and is farming altogether about 5,000 acres 

65.816. The Ifaja of Parlalimedi : Was your pioposal to open a 
college here popular among all the four Provinces, concerned 1 — I do 
not think that it will be popular in Bengal; but in my opinion tlio 
opening of the college is the only’ solution of the present difficulties. 

65.817. How was it viewed in Assam ?— I think the Director in 
Assam would be very glad to send his students here. 

65.818. So that there will be no difficulty in getting quite a number 
of students ?— I do not think that there will be any difficulty on that 
score. Already we have forty-three. We have only to fdl up tliiiteen 
mere places. 

63.819. What posts will the students passing out 'of this college be 
fit to tako up ?— Posts in the ordinary Subordinate Service. At present 
we get our men from the Bengal college. We a»e to teach only up 
to that grade. In addition to the teaching of the students, the sub- 
ordinate Btaff will bo biought in at certain periods to take * refresher ' 
courses. 

05.820. That is to say, they will be styled Veterinary Assistants?— 
Yes 

05.821. To what higher standard may the Veterinary Assistant 
expect to rise?— He can become an Inspector;. but in one or two cases 
we have promoted men to the Provincial Service. 

, Mr. 23. Qtiinlan. 
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05.822. What work would such an officer be in charge of ? — One such 
officer is at present in charge of a range which comprises some eight 
•districts. 

03.823. I presume that such promotions arc made purely as a result 
-of the good work turned out and the general interest evinced by 
the men 1 — That is so. 

05.824. In this Province, whnt are the diseases that appear in 
epidemic form fi om time to time 1 — Rindei pest, hmmorrhagic septi- 
cwmin. black cpiai (er, surra, anthrax and foot-and-month, and 
parasitic diseases. 

65.525. "What disease, in your opinion, causes the greatest havoo 
-among cattle ? — We have statistics about rinderpest, but if proper 
inquiries were made I should think that it would be found that 
parasitic disease was responsible for the greatest losses. The disenso 
is due to presence of parasites in the intestines. 

65.826. You complain that the department does not get timely 
intimation of the breaking out of such diseases in rural areas. Is it ~ 
not possible to enlist the sympathy of the Revenue Department in 
this respect? — We employ every agency that is likely to give us nnj 
help whatever, but the usual agency is the village ehnulidar and the 
police. Rewards are offered to rJimtktdars to bring in reportB, so that 

I think their reporting is as good as it can be under existing conditions. 
It is mainly a question of staff. 

65.827. Just as lectures are given to Bub-Inspectors of Police during 
their training, so also would you not like to adopt a similar method 
with Revenue Inspectors when these officers are under training? — Yes, 
that would he a useful thing indeed. We also give lectures to the 
officers of the Co-operative Department at certain timeB of the year 
nt Snbour. 

65,823 But Revenue Inspectors are officers who generally come into 
closer contact with the people than other officers do. so that lectures 
to these officials would he a very good thing, would it not?— Yes, I 
shall make a note of your suggestion. 

66.829. S!r Jnmct AfacKnnw : What staff are you recommending for 
this new college? — Two European Professors (one for Medicine and 
one for Bacteriology and Pathology) and a third officer for Hygiene 
and Dietetics. 

65.830. Would these also be research officers? — Yes; that would be 
a pavt of their duty when they arc not teaching. 

65.831. I see you lay considerable emphasis on the importance of 
the extension of research and on the work that Muktosar is doing. 
Is it your idea to develop the existing provincial institutes such as 
at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, on the research side ? — I think fliat 
should have been done long ago. 

65.832. I think you suggested thnt the Director at Muktesar should 
be a Director of Research for the whole of India? — Yes, I think lie 
should have control over research on the linejs mentioned in my note. 
At meetings of Ihc provincial officers, programmes w'ould be decided, 
and from timo to time, that is, yearly or half-yearly, further meetings 
would be called and progress of the works enrried out in each labora- 
tory compared. Touch would in this way bo kept with each officor 
and unnecessary overlapping prevented. 

65.833. That is to get away from the spasmodic research which has 
been going on all over tbo country ?— Yes. _ If necessary, special 
research workers would ho brought out for special subjects. 
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05,834. That would mean having a Diieefcor of Research at. 
Muktcsnr. If you had a Diiector of Bcscarcb, would the revival of 
t*i- Inspector Generalship stiil be necc3saiy. do you think? — My 
own opinion about that is that no progress can be made until you 
have an olTiccr of that sort. Take foi instance the Indian States; they 
are undor the Government of India and if they look for advice they 
will naturally go to that Government for it, so that you want an officer - 
who will eairy somo weight . with tho Government of India. Then 
again, in tho cnse of the irrigation schemes and the canal colonies, 
these schemes come up to the Government of India for investigation 
and approval. I think that the policy of tho Government of India 
in these cases ought to be to indicate what staff is required for each 
ot the pnncipal dcpaitincnls connected with these colonies, for example 
Agriculture, Veterinary, and Public Health All these things should 
come under the purview of the Government of India. As far as my 
own experience goes, I must say that it was very unfortunate for me 
that when I first came out to this country I never had any officer, 
•either from Simla or elsewhere, to show me what was i squired, or 
oven to help me in tho development of tho department. 

G3,833. Have you considered how this centralisation would fit in 
with the now foim of Government whereby Veterinary and Agriculture 
aio transferred subjects? — Tho control of cnttlo diseases should be 
entirely central. If you arc going to conti ol cattle disease in thiB 
country you cannot leave it to Loenl Governments to say ‘Wc will 
do this,' or ' Wo will not do this,’ or * We cannot do this,’ or 1 We 
cannot do anything nt all ’. Take the case of this Province which lies 
right across tho loads that lead to Bengal, Assam and even to Burma. 
Cattle are exported fiom this Province into Noith Burma. If this 
Government took steps to control cattlo disease and tho United Pro- 
vinces Government, for instance, did not, the result would”bo perfect 
chaos and waste of public funds. 

G5,83G. You do think there is room for two central officers, namely 
a Director of Research and an Inspector-General ’—Well, I urns in 
Muktesnr a mouth ago and I know that the work at Muktesnr is 
very highly technical, consequently the controlling officer must be a 
highly trained technical officer. The medium between this officer and 
the Government of India" should he an officei of the Veterinary De- 
partment Of that I am fully convinced. 

G5, 837. Was tho post of Inspector-General in existence when you 
first came out to the country’ — Yes 

Go, 8**8. Professor Gangulcr : With regard to the proposal you make 
of having two central officei s, the first officer to be the Inspector- 
General and the second to be the Director of Research, I wish to know 
whether you favour tho idea of having a central Imperial research 
station ?— Yes, provided that we are supplied with laboratories in tho 
plains. 

05,839. Have you any idea as to where jou would like such a station, 
to be located ? — At Muktesnr I think that hoc, in Patna, where you 
have a farm and also a laboratory, it would be a good thing to 
establish a central station for Bihar, Bengal and Assam, because 
Patna is capable of a great deni of development. In respect of 
research, I must say that all lesearcli work ought to be conducted 
awnv from the towns, at least as regards cattle and livestock. You 
must get out into tho district and as close as possible to natural con- 
ditions 

65.810. So you do not think that the mere appointment of a Director 
of Research, without giving him a central research station, would bo 
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of any use — No, lie ought to bo in charge of a station so that he 
himsolf may keep in touch with all that is going on, theoretically as 
■well as practically. 

65.841. How would this officer co-ordinate the research work that 
would bo carried on in other Provinces? — Through a research fund 
association which, I think, is absolutely essential. The committee 
■would be composed of officers of the provincial departments as woll 
as scientific officers. They would discuss the subjects on which 
research is to be carried out, and would also meet at certain inter \ nl* 
to discuss the results. 

65.842. And the Inspector General of Veterinary Service would be 
-another officer, in your view? — Yes, a necessary officer. 

65.843. How would you co-ordinate the control of veterinary diseases * 
— It depends on whether you recommend legislation for the control 
>of diseases. The control of diseases must bo centralised; yon cannot 
split up the work among the Provinces; Borne Provinces may not have 
tile money to provide the staff. In my opinion, it is. the duty of th< 
-Control Government to take up the control of diseases, and if you 
legislate it will be the duty of the Inspector General (or whatever 
you like to eall that officer) to carry out the control. 

65.844. You nro thinking of All-India legislation ? — You cannot legis- 
late in any other way. 

65,815. On the question of veterinary research in the Province, I 
sec that you propose to equip a largo laboratory in connection with 
your college and you wish to have throe research workers ? — Yes. 

G5,84G. What would he the nature of the work you propose to carry 
on in this laboratory' ? — That will be for the committee of the research 
association, which I hope will ho started, to spocify. 

65.847. You are thinking of a provincial laboratory-? — I have said 
in my note that it ought to be run in consultation with Mnktcsar. 

05,843. Thero is the question of veterinary diseases to be gone into : 
then you attach a great deal of importance to animal nutrition; and 
.you also want to take up the work of animal breeding. Thus, you 
propose lo have researches on animal diseases, animal nutrition and 
-animal breeding all concentrated in one laboratory 1 — Quito right. 

G5,849. You want lo do all this with three research officers ?— If Gov- 
-ornment agree and are willing to pny, thoro will bo plenty of scope even 
for more officers. 

05,850. The sebomo of a voterinary college has been sanctioned by 
'Government; have the funds been voted already? — Wc have got the 
funds for buildings and also for tho staff; the scheme has met with 
the npprovnl of the Council. 

85,85], On the whole, you arc quite satisfied with tho support that 
you receive ^from tho Legislative Council? — Yes. 

65.852. From the annunl report I find that about 82,000 animals 
suffered from foot and mouth disease Inst j'ear; is that very serious? — 
No. 

65.853. On the question of MnIJ-fccding, could you tell the. Commis- 

sion what is the usual practice in the areas where stall-feeding is 
practised? — Cattle got oilcakes, pulseB and bhusa of different cerenl" 
mixed togothcr wet. , 

05.854. Neither your department nor tho Agricultural (Department 
has boon able to give any suggestions to the cultivator on the question 
-of stall-feeding. Yon state in answer to Question 10 (?>) that no 
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research has been done on fodder. This pioblem of stall-feeding- 
reninins unexplored ? — Yes. 

65.855 The piesenfc piaetice of stall-feeding depends on the em- 
piiical knowledge of the culthatoi ? — Well, he cannot gi\e moic than 
he grows 

65.856 My point is that you ha\c not been able to gne the culti 
vatois a dncetion ! — The culthator ennnot go outside his holding and 
buj fodder and jet make an economic pioposition of his cattle; if 
he has to buj fodder from outside, it will not pay him to keep his 
animals. 

65.S57 If that is so, no research woik on fodder will be ofusc? — 
Theio aie, ciops which can be grown for Bilage, and thej* will, help 
him cotisidcinbly, especially in the ense of milking cattle. 

65,858 On the question of your lclationship with the district boards, 

) on state in ansuci to Question 15 ( b ) thnt theic has been consider- 
ble difficulty in getting the district boards to sanction extra staff, 
in the Adininistiaiion Rcpoit of Bihar and Orissa for 1025-26, we find 
that the local bodies, m co-opemtion with which veto inary lelief is 
administered, aro constantly demanding fresh subordinates ?— Some 
districts which have not sufficient funds do find difficulty^ but in the 
majority of cases, especially in tho three divisions of North Bihar, 
there is verj little difficulty in getting them to snnetion tlic.ncccssary 
staff. 

63 859 The difficulty which you refer to does not arise because the 
district boards ore not interested in tho problem of veterinary relief, 
but because they have not been able to provide adequate funds t — No 
In some cases they base got the funds; but the district board may 
pass a resolution at one meeting to tako an Assistant, but then, some 
one gets up at a later meeting and moves a resolution and the district ' 
board says “We will not have the Assistant”. 

G5.860. Wlml is your \ icw regarding touring dispensaries; mo thoy 
any good ?— I think they aie doing good work, considering the distances 
and the nrons they have to cover. 

63,8G1 They have- a vast men to sorve7— ' Yes, in many cases; but 
vheie we have lliroe men in a subdivision they do tlicir work quite 
will 

G3,SG2 On the question of tho suppression of contagious diseases, 
you state that there are three obstacles Firstly, you say that the 
agency for notifying the outbreak of diseases is very defective. 
Haie you any suggestions to offer ns to how yon can improve on the 
existing system? — I do not think thoie is any improvement to be made. 
It is all a question of staff and the reduction of the area in which 
tho Assistants have to tour. If the area is reduced, it means that the 
Assistants will come into contact with the villngprs much more easily 
and they can get fo the outbreaks much earlier. 

65,863. The second obstaelo is tho religious objection to inoculation : 
is that a very sorious one?— No; it is bicnking down. 

65,861. We arc told, in the Administration Boport that the leading 
Pundits of the Province have blessed thiB idea of inoculation ?— Yes 
Wc got up a meeting of the Pundits of Puri and put the question to- 
them, as to whether there is any religious objection to inoculation, 
and their opinion is that there is no objection to inoculation. 

. 65,865. Have you taken steps to inform the cultivators about the 
expressed by tho Pundits ?— Yes. The views as well as the names 
of the Pundits are printed in different dialects and distributed by the 
^veterinary Assistants. . ( 

Mr. D. Quinlan. 
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65,880. So, the lcligious objection you refer to is not vei y serious 1 — 
No; it will break down in time. 

65.807. Have you any dairy experts at the present time in this 
Province 1 — I am supposed to take up that work, but so fnr have not 
had any pay for it. 

65.808. You propose to start dniiy farms in the Piovince without a 
dairy expert 1 At present you have no such officer 1 — No, except the 
manager of the dairy farm, who is an expert in that pniticular line. 
Ho was recommended by Mr Smith, the Imperial Dairy Expert. 

05.809. Have jou any farm under you?— Yes, the Patna farm. 

C5.870. It is under you, not undci the Dep.u trnent of Apt ieulture 1 — 
Yes. 

65,671. And the farm at Sipn\ a ? — It is under the Depnitment of 
Agriculture. 

b5,872. Sir Janus MacKcnna : Do they breed any cattle there? — 
No. They real buffalo bull calves nnd send them out to the districts. 

65.873. They have given up the big scheme ? — Yes. 

65.874. Professor Gangulee: Tho view of the committee over which 
Dr. Clouston presided was that the objective of cattle-breeding should 
be to get the dual purpose animal ? — Yes. 

65.875. And you are pursuing that policy ? — Yes. 

65.876. On the question of the economic aspect of cattle-bleeding, 
you told us that there is a great deal of export of cattlo from this 
Piovince to Bengal and other Provinces. If so, why does not cattle- 
breeding pay ? — It depends on whether you get your grazing free and 
on whether conditions arc such that you can get rid of your surplus 
slock easily. Cattle-breeding would pay if you were able to use the 
cons as rnilk producers. At the present time they do not produce 
milk, and if they produce only bullocks once in two years they can- 
not pay. 

63.877. But you have a demand for 500,000 head for export: and 
yet it docs not pay? — It docs not pay the cultivator; it pays the 
dalal. The r/alaj, I should think, is tho person who makes most out of 
it. I should think that Mr. Danby would be able to enlighten you on 
that question. There is a large number of cattle dealers living in 
and near his district and in the Muzaflarpur district. 

65.878. What is the existing arrangement for the disliibntion of 
stud bulls ? — Any one who wants a bull gets it. . 

65.879. To whom should ho apply 1 — The only farms that supply them 
are Banclii and Mongliyr, and a few are supplied from Sabour. They 
apply to tho Director of Agriculture or to me. 

63.880. nas the price of cattle gone up recently? — It has gone up 
since 1914, hut in the last twelve months there has been n drop. 

65.881. What factors regulate these fluctuations in prices ? — I should 
think the principal factor is the price of jute in Bengal. If you get 
jute in demand in Bengal, the rise is reflected in tho markets here. 
With high prices for jntc, or the chances of high prices, you will find 
the price of bullocks increasing here. 

65.882. What facilities have you at the present time for a rapid 
diagnosis of disease ?— Except in the three laboratories that we have, 
i.e.. one in Patna, one in Muzaflarpur nnd one in Cuttack, we have 
no facilities. 

65.883. Where hare the officers in charge of these laboratories been 
trained ? — The Veterinary Assistants have been trained at Madras and. 
Muktesar. 
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05,881 Mi K a unit ■ Yon mud that legislation for tins control of con- 
tagious diseases »liould bo All-India. legislation. f quite soo it should 
bo central legislation for all the Provinces, but 1 would like to know 
what would bo your machinery foi tins enforcement of the law 
for the prevention of contagious disease* Would it be undoi the 
control of the proposed Inspectoi General?— By him nnd through the 
provincial officers nnd the Provincial Governments You have already 
got jour ptovinei.il staff, nnd it should lie at the disposal of the 
Inspector General in tho same way ns, in England, you get veterinarj 
surgeons appointed pnit time inspectors to cany out the work of con- 
trolling disenscs of animals It would not pay the Government of 
India to have a special stnff 

<55,885. That is the proposal about which 1 am asking >ou. Suppos- 
ing nn All-India Act is pasted, the Government of India cannot 
maintain a very large staff throughout all the Provinces for enforcing 
that law Now, jou wish to have an Inspector Ocneinl. I nth you, 
what would be the relation of that Inspector General to the provincial 
o'liceis, nnd how would he operate 1 The Inspector General would 
visit a Province and see whether the arrangements were satisfactory 
!t the inspector General’s icnoit was unt.ii isfartory ns regards the 
stnff or the measures adopted for controlling disease, it ought to lie 
within the power of the Government of Indin to say to a Local Gov- 
ernment that ati increnso of staff is required in that area We must 
have that officer nnd (.onttnl control to make provincial control 
effective; if the Local Government failed to eairy out the suggestions 
the Government of India would have to meet a portion of the cost 
of the provincial staff. 

<55,8%. The Government of India would have to meet tho cost’ — 

Tf the Local Government wore unable to meet the cost of staff, or if * 
it objected to it, the Government of India should be in a position to 
say " Tire disonse must be suppressed and jotr must do it or, another 
via inr/fia would be for tho Government of Indin to meet the cost of 
the provincial stnff. 

65.887. According to you, therefore, rt involve- a sort of tuhsidy 
from the Government of Indin to the Provincial Government!— Yes. 

C5.8S8 It al-.o give” a final determining voire to the Inspector 
General with reference to the policy adopted in the Province”— - Top. 
You must have one officer only for the control of disease; otherwise, 
it is an impossibility ; the provincial officers should be under his control 
ns regards prcventible diseases. 

05,850. In that case, who would have the final control! Arc the 
provincial veterinary officers to be under tire control of the provincial 
Minister or under tho Inspector General ?— I suppose the Minister 
would be responsible to tho Council for a portion of the eost of 
administration, ns it will affect that particular Province. 

05,800. With roferenco to tlio help which you got from the Pundits 
-of Puri in the matter of popularising inoculation, did you also similarly 
try for their help in the matter of making the now castration method 
popular?— No That was previous to the introduction of this instru- 
ment. 

65.891. Yout department has not set invoked the assistance of these 
Pundits? — No, not yet. 

05.892. Do you think it would bo worth while to do it ’—I think so 
l think it is only a question of demonstration for the Hindus in the 
•milages to accept it 

Mr 7). Quintan 
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65.809. If tho department obtain? tho confidence of theve religious 
Pundits, it will be to the benefit of tho department as well as of the 
public ? — Yes. 

68,894. Regarding your suggestion for legislation for controlling 
dairies and the prevention of adultorotion of milk, at present I think 
corporations of huge cities like Calcutta have the power at any rate 
to check the adulteration of milk. Have you watched the results of 
BUth a U erupts 7—1 do not think it 1ms been found to bo practical in 
Calcutta. There lins been too much intrigue and graft going on ; 
that is what I hear. 

65.898. That is to say, although the powers linger the law do exist, 
they have been rendered ineffective in actual practice ?— Yes. As 
regavds the supply of milk to towns, my opinion is that it ought to bo 
taken from the country, and all suppliers of milk should be registered, 
in the Bamc way as is dono in England. Tiro retailers in the towns 
should also be registered and pay a fee for a license. That is the only 
way in which one can control the supply. 

65,800. Do you mean to say that what has now become ineffective 
in cities would bo made offectivo if tho dairies and milking sheds were 
transferred to the country ?— Yes, and also if suppliers in the towns 
were licensed. When I say suppliers, I moan the retailers. It will have 
to bo retailed in the towns from tho dairies in the country. 

05,897. In certain big towns the law has heon tlicro, and the licen- 
sing of retailers has been tried, but it has been found ineffective in 
s actual practice ?— Yes. 

05, 80S. You supgcri, as a remedy, against that, that if the dairies 
wore shifted to the country, the policy of licensing retailers would bo 
effective. I want to know what is tho connection between the two ?— 

If you have a retailer and if ho commits any offences against the law 
as regards adulteration or dirty milk, you can withdraw his license 
and he cannot then sell within municipal limits. I think that that 
would bo a very effective step in reducing adulteration. Of course you 
have also got to see that they have sanitary stalls and that kind of 
thing. These safeguards are, I expect provided in many of the 
municipal by-lawB, but the commissioners" will not enforce them. 

05.899. Tho commissioners will not enforce them, not. ocenuso they 
have not the will to do so, but because they have tried and failed, 
because the retailers try to conduct different shops in different nnmes * 
in different localities I— They ought to he registered in the same way 

os plwrrlwnUan, 

65.900. I want to know how tho mere transfer of the dairies from 
tho city limits to the country limits would be a relief?— You have 
got your controls, and the sheds are more likely to be in a good con- 
dition when removed to the country than it kept in the cities. 

65.901. You are assuming that tho adulteration takes place in the 
milking sheds and not in the streets in tho hands of the retailers? — 

I do not suppose either of the persons concerned are likely to avoid 
any opportunity of adding a little water to their milk. 

05.902. Adulteration may take place even by tho road side, in tho 
1 street, or anywhere t— •' Yes 

09.909. What about the economic effect of (he price of mi'k being 
raised by this sort of legislation, ns after all, the supply would ho not 
quite ample? Supposing tho price cf milk goes up, arc there many 
people in this country, pvoparod to buy milk at tbe rate of, ?nv, eight 
annas n seer?— That is the cost of milk in Calcutta! it is eight annas 
a pound for special grade bottled milk; you can also pay according to the 



amount of water it contains. For fifty per cent of water, you may 
buy it at the rate of three seers a rupee. j 

65.904 Yes, those who want good, pure milk and can afford to pny 

for it will obtain it by this method ?— Yes. | 

65.905 But, along with this method of legislation, is it not also 
desirable to increase the supply of good milk for the poorer classes, 
and jet keep the prices down to a point at which it would be within 
their means 1 — The only way in which you can do that is by removing 
the dairy sheds from the towns, because you must pay municipal 
and other taxes in the towns and there is also the increased cost of 
living and of footstuffs as compared with rates in the mofussil. 

65.906 .Vr. Dauby: On page 120 of your note you say that the 
system by which the dispensaries are under the control of the district 
boards is satisfactory, inasmuch as it encourages the establishment of 
-veterinary hospitals and dispensaries. Have you found that the 
distiict boards have established any new hospitals or dispensaries? — 
We have got six or eight new dispensaries sanctioned this year 

65.907. In North Bihar ? — One in North Bihar and I think the rest in 
South Bihar. 

65.908. You say that the members- of the district boai ds are not 
Interested in agriculture and_ will not sanction the necessary funds. 
This being the case, do you think it would oe better if the dispensaries 
•were placed under the control of the Veterinary Department ? — I do 
not think so. I think the function of Government ns regards veterinary 
relief is entirely preventive As I pointed out in the note, you must 
have a certain number of officers in a district to carry out preventive 
woik. There will be certain seasons in the year, or certain- days in the 
week, when they will not be employed on that work. The only way in 
which you can occupy them is by putting them into a dispensary. 
Otherwise you would lime 100 oi 150 men wandering about the Pio- 
vince with nothing to do I do not mean to Bay that the control should 
not remain with the depaitment as regards inspection, but I think the 
function of Government is entirely preventive and the carrying out of 
i esearch. 

65.909. Do you consider that the Veterinary Assistants are under suffi- 
cient control under the present system?— No. I do not think we have 
got nearly enough high grade officers to control them. As I pointed 
out in my note, the object of Government should be to introduce the 
"higher grade officers, one for each district, and to do away with the 
inspecting staff. That does not mean that the Inspectors at the pie=ent 
time m c not doing tlicir jobs efficiently. A man who has gone through 
-a four-year course at the college and has had subsequent training 
should be placed in charge of the districts. 

66.910. Under the present system nre the Veterinary Assistants 
tiansferred by the distiict boards or by the Veterinary Department ? — 
By the Veterinary Depaitment They are really Goveinment officers 
who have been lont to the district boards 

65.911. You suv that the Legislative Council has approved the 
appointment of a Veterinary Assistant to each thana area. Would you 
leeommend that a dispensary should bo established in each thana 
area? — I think there is room for them when you consider that a 
thana may have nearly a hundred square miles, 

65.912. Sit Henry Lawrence : How many would that mean for the 
-whole Province ? — I think about 480. 

3fr. D. Quinlan. 
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65.913. Mr. Danby : Although the Legislative Council has sanctioned 
the appointment of an Assistant to each tlinna area, the district boards 
have not sanctioned the funds to enable you to do so? — No. It has not 
been put up because, at the present time, it is an impossible pioposi- 
tion. The pay which the Assistants at the picsent time receive is not 
sufficient to attract the type of man that wo want and that is a point 
which I should like the Commission to note. When a scheme for im- 
provement of the pay of the subordinate officers is put up to Govern- 
ment explanations arc naked for and these may run into pages on all 
conceivable aspects of the question, "But the one thing which, to my 
mind, is overlooked or it is not accepted as an argument and oprrates 
against the Veterinary Department and the Agricultural Department 
and other out-door departments, is that the difference in pay between 
the clerical staff and the technical staff is not sufficient. The pay of 
the Veterinary Assistant is fifty rupees a month. The pay of the clerical 
staff here in Patna starts at forty rupees. Here the clerks have ciectric 
light nnd fans and other up to date conveniences. I do not blame the 
giadnatcs for deciding for themselves which is really the more com- 
fortable job. For instance, the other day 1 wanted a clerk on sixty 
•rupees a month T had applications from seven giaduntes, B.As. 
and B.Scs. I asked them why they did not go into the Veterinary 
Department and pointed out that they would start on fifty rupees nnd 
would get ten rupees duty allowance and a travelling allowance up 
to twenty-five rupees a month. They would not look at it because the 
conditions under which the Veterinary Assistants and the Agri-ultural 
Assistants work are 6iich that nc mnn who has any idea of his own 
comfort would ever accept. 

65.914. Sir Henry Lawrence : What do yon start your men on 1 — They 
start on Bs 50 a month but 1 would start them on Rs. 76 

05.915. What do they rise to now, nnd what would you recommend ? — 
They rise to Rs. 120. T think they ought to go up to Rs. 150. 

C5,91C. Mr. Danby : With regard to the improvement of the breed 
of cattle in North Bihar, most of the cows that you say are valueless 
are kept by the cullivatois for manuring their fields and not for milking 
purposes ? — Yes, a good number. 

65,917. It would require less to feed the improved t>po?— i'es, but 
you would not have so many to feed if you lmd nn impz-oved type. 

'65,918 Thnt would not give them the manure ?—Thc manure from 
ill-fed animals is of less value (ban that from animals which arc pio- 
perly fed. The whole question is simply one of reduction in the number 
of uneconomic animals, and I should say that fifty per cent of the 
animals are worth nothing hut the price of the skin and bones. 

65,910. In a thickly populated trnct whore there is no grazing area, 
how would > on get ovei the difficulty of fodder for the cattle? — Many 
of the cattle that one finds oven in the highly cultivated area could be 
got rid of and they could be replaced by a more economical type with- 
out -any loss to the cultivator. 

flSjOJO. Would you recommend legislation to make inoculation com- 
pulsory ?— Certainly. ■ 

65.921. Sir Henry Lawrence : Would you get the Pandits to support 
this policy? They gave mo their riastkhat (signature) to the whole 
thing about seven years ngo. 

65.922. Docs the riant Mint carry weight with the Legislative Conn 
cil ?—Thnl is a question which I do not think I could answer. J do not 
know. 



65,823 Have you any means of propagating this gospel among the 
gentlemen who hold the purse strings, I mean the Legislative Council 1 — 
They are pretty keen on the department as a whole. I do not think 
there will be any difficulty when they find that they arc getting value 
for the expenditure. 

05.924 You have hopes of carrying the Legislative Council with 
vou 1 — Yes. 

63.925 What is tho average value you would put on animal, taking 
the useful and the useless together ? — I should think about thirty 
rupees, taking the value of the good cattle m the three divisions and 
putting it against those in Orissa. 

63,920. Yon haio got over two crores of cattle?— Wo have nearly 
twenty-eight millions. 

65.927. Tho money value of the cattle of the Province is thirty times 
that, or over eighty crores of rupees ? — Yes. 

65.928. Do you think it is worth while spending money to improve an 
asset of that character? — There is no doubt about that. 

65.929. Your proposal is to keep up the value but reduce the num- 
ber of cattle ? — Yes. 

65.930. Have you considered the point whether that reduced number 
would bo sufficient to do the draught work of the Province? — I 
should think so. You will got better work out of larger bullocks than 
cut of the things that are called plough bullocks at present. 

65.931. You refer in your note to the work of Sir Arnold Theiler in 
South Africa. Do you consider that the measures adopted by him, 
for stamping out rinderpest in South Africa, could bo effectively em- 
ployed here? — Yes, under the conditions which I linve already ex- 
plained. I think the improvement of the livestock and the suppres- 
sion of disease should go together. 

65.932. Do you agree that rinderpest was stamped out in South 
Africa by Sir Arnold Thcilcr?— I think it was stamped out before ho 
arrived in the country. 

63.933 Do you know liow long it took to stamp it out? — I think it 
took about eight or nine years. 

65.934 Do you know that his liew is that tho rinderpest of India is 
a menace to the cattle of the whole world?— Yes; that is recognised in 
America They will not admit rnttln from India under nnv conditions 
whatever. 

65.935 Or into South Africa? — I do not know about South Africa. 
But it is, in my opinion, a very serious blow' to the livestock owner in * 
this country, because if you can introduce Indian breeds or get the 
exportation incrcnsrd, it means a very high value being placed on tho 
belter class of cattle. 

v 65,930 So, this apprehension about the menace of rinderpest is a 
serious economic evil to India 1 — There is no doubt about it, 

66,937. Sir Thomas Middleton : How many Veterinary Assistants 
have you at the present time ?— The number is 137. 

65,938 And -you talked of 48G as being nn impossible number? — Yes, 
for Government I do not think it is a 'feasible proposition. 

05 939. When vou say ‘Government’, do yen mean Government and 
the district boards, or tho Central Government?— Government and the 
district boards. I do not think that Government could pay for 486; 
but that is a question ns to which side of the C ervice it is intended to 
develop, the prcventiic side, or sporadic disease side. 

Mr. D. Quinlan. 
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05.940. Then even 5f you had this impossible number of Veterinary 
'Surgeons, each man would have something like 100,000 cattle to look 
after?— Yes; but it would be impossible for the public funds to meet 
the cost of that number. 

65.941. The point is that there is no possibility of providing, through 
public funds, a sufficient number of Veterinary Surgeons to deai with 
the cattle of the Province ? — I do not think it is possible. 

65.942. How many cattle should a Veterinary Inspector be ''\pected 
to deal with , Obviously lie cannot deal with 100,000? — I should think 
about 6,000 would be as much as ho could possibly deal with. 

65.943. That meuns that there is a very large scope for the veterinary 
piactitioncr in the country ?— Yes 

65.944. Is there any hope for a private veterinary practitioner to 
i-i ake a living m India ? — I do not think to. I have pointed out in 
my note that the Co-operative Dcpaitmcnt is the medium through 
which you can get help to the villagers. 

05.946. Do you think that if the Co-operalhe Department ’.vere to 
take up the supply of veterinary advice, they could supply all the 
Veterinary Assistants that would be required to treat the cattle of the 
Province? — It w'onld depend on the development of the Co-operative 
Department. 

,65,946. Have you any oxpcctafion that they could do so* — If we had 
the men available I believe we could send them out to a certain number 
of the banks, even at the present moment 

65.947. Everything paints to your endeavouring to get as many’ men 
.as possible? — Yes 

, 65,948. Very naturally, in starling a new college, you think of a four- 
„j ear course- that is the course adopted in Europe and in veterinary 
-colleges in other parts of this country. But do you not think that there 
is something to be said for a three-year course in circumstances like 
yours? — Yes, so long as you can get the men in later for ‘refresher’ 
courses. 

65.949. That is a possibility always ? — But it would not get over the 
-difficulty of providing accommodation for the mon and it would increase 

the number of classes. 

65.950. ‘Refresher’ courses are easily arranged so as not to interfere 
with the normal working of the college. Would that not be possible ? — It 
is my intention to have the ‘refresher’ course under any conditions, be- 
- cause I think the men will benefit a lot more by their experience outside, 

and then, bringing them in and putting them through these courses, 
they will know where their shortcomings are, in w’hnt subjects they 
require brushing up; in that way, I think, the course is very necessary 
and wdll undoubtedly benefit them 

65.951. The standard of the veterinary curriculum which one finds 
in the colleges in England, for example, is devised to meet the needs of 
men who are going in for many types of veterinary practice. Some, 
as you have indicated, might be practising in South Kensington and 

•dealing with dogs, others might be at Newmarket treating horses; 
ethers may r he country veterinary practitioners dealing chiefly with 
cattle. If you were devising a curriculum for Bihar you would have 
to think almost entirely of the treatment of cattle * — Yes, horses are 
out of the question ip this Province. 

65.952. You might put dogs out of the question too?— Yes, but some- 
-times one has to treat dogs ns well, in order (o please one’s elienls 
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65,953. But you might conccntiate on a curriculum foi the practi- 
tioner who might be desciibed as a "cattle doctor”. What I want to 
know is whether, in flaming the tuniculum for jour new college, you 
have had this in mmd ' Yes, except in legal d to the teaching of anatomy 
which icquiies to be levised The studj of anatomy is c.iniej out on 
the horse Considciable waste of time lakes place in the veteiinaiy 
colleges, because the students do not canj out their dissections on tile 
ox They «pend, say, six months or seven months in dissecting the horse 
and then th \ w\ itch off and learn comparative anatomy. What is 
lenint in this \..n <s not sufficient for the oidmaiy student, because his 
knowledge of Engl.sh and Latin is vciy limited and when lie is taken 
from the studj of the hoi sc and put on to the ox, valuable time which 
could be put to brttei advantage on the studj of the ox is wasted 

65,934. I quite agicc with you You would agice with me, I presume,, 
that thcie is vetj much to be said foi aiming at a v three-year couise, 
niainh devoted to diseases of the ox, foi the pul poses of the Indian 
piaetitioncr? — In this Frounce, certajnlj’, the hoise is out of the ques- 
tion. For example, we have a veiy Tnigo fair at Sonepur on the other 
side of the Ganges about six miles from heie, at which in 1913 before 
the War, one could be quite cei tain of getting a useful type of country- 
bred But now one will find nothing but weeds from the Punjab mostly 
with an English T. B. cross and small ponies which can onlj' be used 
for tum~tums. 

65.955. Aie you seriously hampcicd in teaching heie bj- the abfeonco 
of text books wiitten foi India? — As a matter of fact T intended writing 
to Dr. Biadlej' of the Edinburgh Veterinnrj' College about the prepara- 
tion of a text-book on the anatomy of the ox foi the use of the students; 
but other text-books me, I think, quite good enough for the students; 
thej- can be supplemented by notes 

65.956. Now coming to the question of simultaneous inoculation: I 
think in reply to the Chairman yon indicated that in your view the 
best method bj- which to proceed was the method of selection; that is 
to say, you would select certain animals in a district and inoculate 
them 1 — Yes, in the areas which are declared to be breeding areas 

63.937. This mean? that you would have to inoculate each fresh crop 
of calves and that, within a district, inoculation hns got to bo continu- 
ous? — That is one of the things which, I think, the people who advocate 
this system appear to forget. You have got to constantly go round the 
villages doing inoculation, and that is one of the reasons why the control 
of the disease should be simultaneously taken up thioughout India 
There is no other way of dealing with it Any Province that takes up 
this question independent^- if* simply tin owing awaj- its monoj'. 

05.938. But if j-ou had each ciop of calves protected then it would 
not mnttcr if there was an outbreak in the neighbourhood ? — No, but the 
menace is alwaj-s around. 

65,939 I think j'ou had in mind chiefly the breeding animals when 
you were talking about selection for inoculntion ? — No, not breeding 
animals only; I meant all the animals inside a tract which lias been 
declared to he suitable for cattle breeding, because all tracts in the 
Province are not suitable. 

05.960. But inside that declaiod' tiact would you inocidate every 
animal, or only the best animals 7 — Every animal that was considered 
to be worth inoculating. 

65.961. You would gather all the useful plough cattle and inoculate 
them, but you would leave the otheis alone? — Yes, I would do that, 
but if the people saw the benefit of it I would inoculate some of these- 

Ifr. D. Quinlan. 
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other cattle as well. I would introduce this system, to start with, in' 
the cattle breeding tracts. 

05,062. Are these cnltle-bi eeding tincts in Bilmr well defined i- -Yes 
Wherever you get good >obi crops you get good cattle. For instance 
in 'Orissa, Cliota Nagpur nnd Bengal, where the >abi does not count, 
the quality ot ihe cattle is bad. 

65,005. The ordinal y cultivator in this Pio\ince seems to go iu foi 
eatllc-bi eeding to a much gi eater extent than is common in the lest of 
India? — lie has got a market in Bengal which is constant The death 
rate of cattle in Bengal is enormous I was m Bengal, at Least in the 
tw r o western divisions, befoie this Piovince was foimed, and it was an 
ordinary experience to see, during the rains of early winter, lines of 
cattle up to then bellies in water feeding out of dug-outs, small boats 
which Ihe people in villages ordinarily use They me made f 'em the 
excavated trunk of the palm ti ee 

05,961. As a uile m othei parts of India, when thcie arc not enough 
cattle bred within a district the supply comes from glazing districts, 
from the stock of wandeiing herdsmen ? --Ycs 

65,905. But, as you hnvo explained to us, the supply for Bengal eomes 
largoly from the cultivated tracts of Bihar? — Yes, nnd from the Terai 
and Nepal, just outside the borders of Noith Bihar. In the northern 
part of the Bhagalpur, Purnea and Chnmpnrnu districts, cattle are taken 
to the grazing grounds in Nepal, and at certain times in the year these 
are brought back and tlie young stock nvo sold to the cultivatois, who 
rear them for twelve months or two yeais as the case may be. (They 
generally take one year’s cultivation out of them.) These nic then 
sold to flic dealers who distribute them all over the Province or take 
them to Bengal and Assam. Many of the dealers como down to the 
Shahabad district, for roaring. 

65,9Gtt. You aro strongly in flu our of inetensing the milk trade of the 
Province, and you give your reasons. Would you propose to dtaw milk 
from the areas that breed cattle 7— Yes. It would not bo possible from 
the grazing areas. In my note I mention, ns a market, the industrial 
areas to the south, tlmt is Calcutta, the coal fields, Asansol, and ns far 
as Jnmshcdpur. 

05,967. I wanted to ,be quite clear on that. I did not know whether 
you proposed to draw milk from the areas which now' supply draught 
cattle? — Well, good draught entile are bred in Slmliabad, which is 
covered by the Sop Canals and also from parts of the Patna district. 
I would get milk there principally. 

65,908. Would not the introduction of a milk selling industry destroy 
the cattio bi eeding industry ?— I do not think so. 

63.969. Whnt would happen lo the calves?— Yon will still have to 
supply the bullocks. 

65.970. That is not the experience of cattle-breeders in other count- 
ries. for example, the dairy districts of Ireland ?— No, because they do 
not work the calves; they export them to England and Scotland; but 
here you have a definite use for the bullocks, that is, for ploughing and 
carting. 

05.071. If you hnvo a market for milk, the calves would be starved ? — 
No; I do not think so. For instance, here in the Shahabad district they 
export all their cows to Calcutta, or ns many as they can spare, and 
yet the calves are in excellent condition. 

05.072. You draw attention to the great drain on the good cows of 
India because of slaughter when they go dry in town dairies. Do you 
think any measures can be taken to prevent this 7— There is no feasible 
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method except the one that I haic indicated, that is taking the town > 
dairies out into the mofussil, where the iimditions are suitable ior 
keeping cattle cheaply. 

05.973 Would it not be possible to put good cows on a legi&ter and 
prevent them being slaughtered except under n license ? — I do not think 
even that will lie possible, because, what) ai“ yon to do with dry cowb 
that are not brought for slaughlei ? Thej have got to be fed, and it 
would not pay to keep such cows in Cnlculta 

05.974 The cost ot tianspoit would increase the cost of milk to the 
consumci ; he must, pay for it J — It is tho only feasible way ; in my 
opinion it is quite practicable, because we have the experience gained 
in transporting milk fiom Ahmedabnd to Bombay, from Jubbulpoic 
to Bombay, nnd fiom Karnai to Calcutta. 

05,975. < Sit II cniy Lavmnrc: Is not the evil of .slaughter of cattle 
common to all gieat cities? — It is not so in England and Scotland 

G5,97G Is it anywlicie greater than in Edinburgh at present 5- -That 
is only a question for the corporation to deal with properly. 

05.977. Sir 7 hornet >. Middleton : You suggest that they ought to take 
up the question of tho digestibility of fodders, at Muktcsnr. Are yon 
aware that this woik is being done in Bangalore ?— The conditions- in 
Bangalore and Muktcsnr arc different I do not think that enough work 
is being done on that subject. 

05.978. Your argument is that there should be more investigation ? — 
Yes. 

05.979. Mr. Cah at: You mention that some of jour staff would not 
use tho Burdiz/o instiurocntt — Yes. We tried gentle persuasion to 
start with, but they would not use it; but after dealing w ith thnl ques- 
tion dopnrtmentally we have got over that difficulty. 

65,9S0. They took to it without objections?— Yes: but I do not think 
they are convinced, ns yet, that they aie doing quite tho right thing 
In connection with that question, I had a member of the Counril come 
to me (a very well educated person) nnd ask me whether I could not 
drop the question of enstration of cattle That is impossible of course. 

05.981. What is the size of tho four farms that you hove in contem- 
plation for breeding cattle? — They ought to bo about 000 acres each. 

05.982. What is tho number of bulls which j-ou contemplate tinning 
out every j-car when they have reached their fall capacity ? — Horo in 
Patna I have asked for 200 cows, but we will really bo able to work up to 
nearly 300 cows. I think we will get about 100 to 150 bulls a year. That 
would be a generous estimate to start with. 

65.983. Will the outturn of these four farms m full working order be 
sufficient for the needs of the Province ? — No. 

05,084. Dr. llydcr: You arc not satisfied with tho system of State 
scholarships; are you?— No. 

65,985. Docs your dissatisfaction arise on account of the method of 
selection, or the training, or is it due to tho fact that you have got to 
guarantee a post, hero, to the candidate who is trained in 
England? — That is at the bottom of the whole thing. We have not 
enough graduates to select from, and that is the chief reason which 
operates against this sj’stcm being of much use. We have an insuffi- 
cient number from which to select the men ; wo have selected tlipso men 
and they go out for training with the understanding, more or less 
•that they will be taken on. 

M r. 7). Qvinlan 
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(55,986. If, in the fir«t instance, you get ft largo number to choose 
from, and, secondly you take away the guarantee, would that remove 
you* objection ? — No, because it is very different with Indians as com- 
pared with Euiopeans. Even with a selected Indinn, one has 
not the same guarantee that he is going to he the kind of officer one 
would like to employ as in the case, with an European. He does not 
take up the profession (at least that is my experience) u ith the inten- 
tion of doing the job well ; ho takes it up merely as a living. 

05.987. The position is this : You choose well ; you exercise control 
as regaids the training in England; you choose also the University 
and the kind of training that ho should recoive; and before taking him 
on in your department you also look into his qualifications, that is 
to say, you do not guarantee a post for him; would such a system of 
.State scholarships do? — The one advantage to the country is that we 
will be supplying more veterinary surgeons whether they arc good or 
bad. My contention is that the men whom we arc getting at present 
are not up to the standard that wo require for the reason that many of 
them go into the/department mainly with tho object of getting a living 
and not with any interest in tho work. 

65.988. How many State scholars have you had? — We have only had! 
two; one is at present employed and the other is at Home. 

65.989. What would you say about sending out the men who aro 
already in your dopui tment? — Well, the training at Muktcsar (I had 
an opportunity of attending the lectures and demonstrations), as re- 
gards the diseases which are met with in Indin, could not bo given 
anywhere in Europe, and I do not think the quality of the teaching 
in Europe would be any better than we get at Muktcsar. 

66.990. You would prefer recruiting from Muktcsar, if training 
could be given there ?— Training in England is essential but wo must 
get them to tho dairy districts. The practical work of cattle-feeding, 
breeding and improvement, the control of disease and the general 
hygiene of the farm animals will not be obtained hero, so readily. 

65.991. Yon choose your University graduatu well, and give him 
training there and give him training in some of tho areas which you 
suggest. If that is done, you will not find fault with the training he. 
receives in England? — No; hut whatever training he receives in 
England would have to be supplemented by a course at Muktcsar; 
that is essential. 

65.992. As a responsible officer, you would suggest that if a man 
receives his training in England ho should also receive six to eight 
months training at Muktesar. Is that your view ? — That is absolutely 
essential. 

66.993. Ab regards preventive inoculation I find from your report 
that you send your mcn'Ho inoculate the cattle at a time when the 
cattle are required by the cultivators. Can you not find any other 
time ? — It depends on when the disease breaks out. 

65,991. The Jlaja, of Parlnltimcdi : Inoculation for rinderpest you 
can do only in tho cold weather? — We inoculate whenever the disease 
is reported. 

65,905. Dr. Tlydcri What is the total number of castrations that 
your department has carried out? — Very few up to the present. I 
could not tell you the number exactly. 

65,996. I was looking at these figures, and I find that the. number 
is very small? — It is; that was entirely due to prejudice, but I have 
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now been gi\ mg demonsti ations to the villageis through the eo-ojjera- 
tivc societies wherever they exist, nnd the Inspectors carry on 
demonsti ntions in the villages ns well. 

65,007 Do you keep the signatures which you have obtained from 
the learned Pandits in safe custody ?— I have got the records, and their 
names nic down on the printed circular. 

65.998 Habit -1 P. Parma : Supposing we had a sufficient area o T 
glaring grounds, do you think the eattlo in our parts could be kept in 
good condition w ithout stall feeding ? — Grazing grounds arc of no 
benefit whntever to the cattle population. 

65.999 You know that in Xorth Ckamparnn, jvnd near tlio hilly tracts 
jgenei.illy, we have the cattle in good condition although they arc not 
stall fed but are only glared on grazing grounds near the jungles, on 
ritlhanltl — Yes, but the point is that your cattle are economic under 
those conditions The only reason that you have grazing grounds is 
because yon will not get cultivatois to take up the waste lands If 
you can get cultivators to plough thnt land you will get more monetary 
benefit out of it through letting it at so much a hi glia, but if you keep 
cattle on it you aic ically using those cnttle just because you cannot 
cultivate Under those conditions, the cattle utc of no benefit except 
for the calves which they produce. You get practically no milk from 
the cows 

60,000 When you made your statement about stall feeding, did you 
have the distiict'of Champarnn in your mind?— No, but North Bihar 
in general. 

66.001. If you could leave some area in every village for grazing co- 
operatively, would thnt be sufficient for the plough bullocks ?— You 
would get no grazing between December nnd the 1st of July. 

66.002. These areas would be available only for a small period, say 
for six months from the time the rains set in?— Yes, but for the re- 
maining six months it would be only exercising ground. Tlic ground 
that you would set aside would give you more fodder if you manured it 
and grew a la ji a m jancra or inalai crop. You would got up to 
300 mamuh an acre of malai, nnd about the same from bajra and 
jancra. 

66.003. What I was going to point out was that when the rains set 
in we have tlic taManlt, as you know, and so long ns the cultivation 
lasts (lie cattle live by grazing in theso raUiants; nftcr thnt when we 
have the rabi vve got the bhu*n 1 — Yes. 

00,001. In that way, I have seen thnt the cnttle can be kept up for 
n long time What is the good of stall feeding the bullocks? — You 
cannot get good work out of bullocks unless you feed them properly. 
You will not be able to work your bullocks for lice cultivation, when 
they are turned on to henvy work, up to their knees ill water and 
puddle, if you feed them only on grass. 

66,005. On page 120 of your note, you indicate certain drawbacks in 
your staff, and you say that on nccount of these drawbacks your depart- 
ment suffers in repute. In that case, do yon not think thnt the in- 
difference of the members of the district boards that you mention here 
can bo attributed to the drawbacks of the staff more than to 
ignorance _ of what can bo achieved by extra staff? — I think 
•the two things operate. You have members, in many cases, who do not 
recognise the advantages of using Veterinary Assistants for tho 
treatment of their cattle. 

-D. Quinlav. 
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66.008. The membeis know the use of cattle, and they require their 
services. So they would naturally like their cattle to be kept in good 
condition, and for that reason they would naturally support the Vete- 
rinary Department ? — Yes. But another thing is that it is difficult for 
officers to get into touch with the members of the district boards. It 
is very difficult to explain to the members what is really required. 

66,007. Therefore they do not appreciate the value of it?— Yes. 
Most of our work has to be done through correspondence, and that is 
very often difficult; it is very difficult to convince the members in 
this way. Personal interviews and attendance at meetings are more 
likely to be effective. 

G6,00S. Docs this apply to the members who have come in aftei the 
Deforms, or docs it refer to the old members who weie nominated before 
the Deforms * — It is a little bit of both. 

66.009. You say that these members have no interest in agriculture. 
What else do they depend upon for, their livelihood? — You might be 
an exception. 

66.010. Generally, most of the elected members whom I have known 
of late years arc entirely dependent on agriculture for their liveli- 
hood 1 — They may depend on agriculture, but their practical help is 
whnt is required. There are very few zemindars that I know of, in 
this Province, who take an interest in agriculture. 

66.011. It is not the zamindnrs alone who are members of the dis- 
trict boaids We have as members mostly people who are agricultvu ists 
and who depend entirely on agriculture for their livelihood. Thoy 
arc not the big zamindnrs, but the small people who have to depend on 
cultivation. I wanted to bring to your notice that most of the members 
certainly to take an interest in agriculture ? — I am very grateful to you 
for bringing it to my notice. 

66.012. The Raja of Parlakimedi : You have remarked in your note 
that district boards are not very sympathetic towards the veterinary 
hospitals and dispensaries. What is unpopular ? Is it the hospital or 
the dispensary 1 — They will not go to the expense of putting up build- 
ings and that kind of thing. Hired houses which very often cost ten 
to fifteen rupees a month are used for dispensaries, and that, in my 
opinion, is a wnste of money. We want buildings where they can 
treat animals. The rented houses are very often in a congested part 
of a town or village, and they are quite unsuitable for the work to be 
done But apart from those questions, I cannot say that the district 
boards at present are very adverse to taking the men. As I said before, 
seven or eight new appointments have been made this year. 

66.013. At any rate, things would have been bettor if the cultivators’ 
side was better represented in the district boards? Is it so? — Yes. 

66.014. In this Province, is there not a ru!6 to the effect that re- 
presentation for the backward classes should be by nomination? — Yes, 
I believe so, but I am not sure about the point. I think it would help 
the department if an officer, say an Inspcotor or higher grade officer, 
was appointed ex-officio to the district board, in order that ho may re- 
present our case and enlighten the board on matters connected with 
the department. 

66.015. At least, through nomination the ryots are represented on 
the district boards?— Yes, 

66.016. As regards cattle-breeding, why is it not more largely taken 
up in this Province, when such a number of cattle are being exporie.d 
every year to other Provinces ? — I first put up a scheme to Government 



tn u«v> /oi <i cuttle bidding Jauu in Sli.ilinbad, mid (he rehrme i"as 
laughed nt They simply put it abide ns a ridiculous proposition. 

00 017 Did they give any reason !— 1 They said it was not needed, 
and again that it was too expensive. I reduced tho cost of the schcmo 
in order to get it started, but they would not look at it. In tho note 
heie, tako for instance the rchomo for two to three farms that I ro- 
(Oinin ltd, one m Shnlmbad, nnothei lo th>- noith of the Ganges and 
the third nt Cuttnek. I put them up in 1010. Before that, I think in 
101 * 1 , I put up another scheme for tnking over a very largo area of 
land in lh< flinivpirnn ilistnit, belonging to one of tin- factories ] 
think tin men was 2,000 acres, but Oovermncnt put the scheme aside. 

CG.OIH II ou many farms would you suggest for the Provincot — I 
flunk then should lie one in Slinhnhnd. one noilh of the_ Ganges, and 
one in Cuttack We can use thee farms ns fori for Ihe inipro\emrnl 
of Ihe breed. Fiom the improved heifer and hull calves in that area 
Me can get all that we require in the way of young stock for improve- 
ment in other parts of tho Province. In this way, inside of ton years, 
il will he found that a considerable number of villages are using 
mimal® that are the progeny of hulls bred on tho farm. 

CG.Olu What would be the unminl leeuning expenditure and wdiat 
would he the initial expenditure 7— I have not worked out the scheme 
but llie initial e\p< nditurc would be 'omething like two-and-a-half 
laklin for plant mid buildings plus the cost of land acquisition 

CG.020 What would the recurring charges hot— I should think about 
half it lakli My object in putting the farms in these .irons is that 
ns we want to introduce dual pm j tree cattle, we must provide the 
eat tie owners with the means of taking away tho milk. At several 
-stations along tho Past Indian Railway wo intend having pasteurising 
plant to piepnre the milk for transport to the market'. The bleeding of 
the impimed and pedigree entile should he in the hands of the Gosern 
moot The diet! ilmtinn of the bulls and the collection of. milk «houId 
tie in the hands of (lie Co-opcrafhe Depai tmrnl, anil the Co-operative 
Depot tnient should lime tin expert nt each milking station in order 
to see that the woik iscariiul out pioporly. 

00,021. Do you ban a tendy market for the working animals? — yes, 
in Bengal. Arsnin anil Chota Nagpur Cattle fiom heie go down to 
.Tninshedpur. AH the cart bullocks on the Olioln Nagpur plateau ar' 
piirehnsed from this -Province, in the Konepur fair and some other 
fairs in Bihar. 

GO, 022. To insure proper vctvrinniy aid to the cultnntors, how 
many dispenFnries and ho'pitals would he required for the Province 1 — 
T could not give you a definite answer. One ip each ihnitn would not 
color the number tliet is required. 

GG.023 Do you have Miflioient staff to populni inc veterinary science 
among the eultii atore ?— No, 

GO, 021. Would you be aide to do this if you had more staff"—' Yes, 
ii could be done. 

00,025 Do you think that the work done by the existing staff is 
satisfactory?— Certainly. The w-ork would bo very much belter jf the 
Assistant' and even the superior staff did not have to waste so much 
time in getting from one place to another. ThnJ is where a lot of 
trouble comes in 1 for cxnniplc, if I want to go to Mnraffarpur or to 
Cliamparan, it means a whole day wasted in going there and another 
day in coming buck. 

GO, 020. On page 124, you say. "Conditions will then arise in which 
young and inexperienced Tndian officer® will he placed in charge of 

Mr. T). Quinlan. i 
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Ihc provincial departments without having auy one in professional’ 
authority to whom they can turn for advice." Is that because the 
training they get is not sufficient ? — They will be young and inexperi- 
enced and the cultivatoi is the person who is going to suffer from 
their inexperience. I think the Govcminont of India (lid not take that 
into consideration when the Leo Commission issued its report. The 
cnltivntor has been absolutely ignored in the last seven or eight years. 
His interests have been absolutely set aside. 

66.027. But as regards experience, you think there will bo nothing 
wanting in the Indian officers? — As F have already said, the cultivator 
is the person who counts in all these questions. It docs not matter 
whether the officer is European or Indian. The interests of the. culli 
vator are, in my opinion, pni amount. 

66.028. Profes'itn Ganguhc : How much serum do yon get from the 
Muktesar Institute every year ?— Tt is given in the report. I think you 
will find it in my notes. 

66,020. «V|> Thomas Middleton : At what age do cultivators usually 
carry out castration in tho Province? — It ranges from twelve months 
to two years. It is very seldom done under twelve months. 

.66,030. Castration after two years is not very ficquent? — Not very 
frequent cxcopt in the large grazing tracts, and tho reason in that case 
is the difficulty of bringing in the cattle for castiation. 

66,031. Ftom the point of view of developing a good plough bullock,, 
what would you consider tho best ngc ? — The younger tho better. From 
nine to twelve mouths is, I think, suitable. If it can be done earlier, 
so much the better. There is a prejudice against the castration of 
animals younger than twelve months because it is said the hump will 
not develop. 

6G,032. Tin Chairman : Is there nny tiutli in the idea that the hump 
is a secondary sexual characteristic?- -Yes. 

66,033. Sir Thomay Middleton : You have already told us that 
Muktesar would provide for research on Indian diseases better than 
any European institution. Could you not use, say, nissar, or Karnal, 
for giving a training in animal husbandry so that you might be self- 
contained in your requirements for training students? — I should think 
it would be so if the Government of India would tako a broader viow 
of the question of veterinary research than they have done for the 
last eight or nine years. Every effort of the Veterinary Department 
to get some sort of ieeognition or to get on increase in staff has been 
turned down. Even within the last week, the Director of the Muktesar 
Institute has addressed the Government of India on the question of a 
Veterinary Conference, as thole are certain urgent questions connected 
with rinderpest and other diseases which ho thought should be brought 
to the notice of veterinary officers personally. The proposal was turned 
down for no other reason than that this Commission was silting and 
that they would probably make soiyo recommendations 

(Thr witixsy withdrew.) 
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APPENDIX I. 

Statement showing the number of cattle inoculated ,durmg the last five years and 
the cost of scrn and vaccines 


Year. 

Name of di-enso 
against which 
inoculation 
was carried out 

Names of sera and 
vaccines 

Number > 
of , 

animals 
inoculated. 

i 

Cost of 
serum i 
or vaccine. 

1 

1 

3 

4 ' 

t 

6 


1 

| 


1 

1 

1 

Rs. a. 

1922-23 

Rinderpest 

Anti-rmderpcst 

serum 

113,100 | 

85,937 8 

1 

j 

Hiemorrhngic 
Septicaemia . ' 

Hieraorrlmgic Sopti- 
cremm serum. 

42,729 

l 

25,500 0 


Anthrax . . 

Anti-anthrax scrum. 

1,200 | 

375 0 


BInck Quarter . j 

Black Quarter vac- 
cine. 

2,200 1 
1 

2 13 


i 

Total 

160,325 1 111,815 5 

1923-24 

i 

i 

Rinderpest 

Anti -rinderpest 
«crom. 

107,681 

79,687 8 

i 

1 

H-cmorrlragic 

Septicaemia. 

Hiemorrhngic Septi- 
cemia serum. 

33,037 

16,000 0 

I 

\ 

Do. . 

Do. vaccine . 

54 

187 8 

\ 

i 

Anthrax 

Anti-anthrax serum. 

1,401 

750 0 

J 

Black Quarter . 

Black Quarter vac- 
cine. 

2,460 

• 

387 3 

1 

1 


Total 

145,503 

| 90,012 3 

1024-25 j Rinderpest 

Auti-rinderpest serum 

100,368 

58,687 8 

l 

Hiemorrhngic 
Septic Praia 

Htemorrhagio Septi- 
c.Tram serum. 

51,471 

28,600 0 

1 

1 

| 

Do . 

• # 

■ bo. vaccine 

1,041 

603 12 

j 

Anthrax 

Anti-antlirax scrum 

1,174 

1,876 0 


Black Quarter. 

Black Quarter vac- 
cine. 

203 

- 790 14 


1 

, Total 

100,267 

90,553 2 


1/r. D. Quinlan, 
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APPENDIX Iw—contd. 

Statement showing the number of cattle inoouloted during the last five years and 
the cost of sera and vaccines — eontd. 


Year. 

1 

(Name of disease 
against which 
j inoculation was 

1 onnied out. 

1 

Names of sera and 
vaccines. 

Number 

of 

animals 
inoculated, 1 

i 

Cost of j 
scrum 1 
or vaccine. | 

Remarks. 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

5 

1 

G 

• 

t 

1 

t 



Bp, a. 


1026-26 

. Bindcrpest 

Anti-rinderpest serum 

107,341 

68,437 8 


J 

' Hiomorrhagia 
! Septicsemin. 

Hfomorrhngio Septi- 
caemia scrum. 

61,806 

26,125 0 



Do. . 

Do. vncoinc 

4,027 

2,137 8 



Anthrax. 

Anti-anthrax serum. 

1,067 

1,600 0 



Black Quarter. 

1 

Black Quarter vac- 
cine. 

012 

13 4 | 




Total 

j 170,153 

07,713 4 




Cost of pint bottles 

1 

3,318 0 


j 

1 


l 

1 

101,031 10 


1926-27 

Rinderpest . 

Anti-rinderpest serum 

62,280 

41,250 0 


I 

i Hcranorrliagio 
Septioicmin. 

Hemorrhagic Septi- 
caemia serum. 

74,068 

31,500 0 | 



Do. . 

Do. vncoinc . 

3,876 

2,437 6 



Anthrax 

I Anti-anthrax serum. 

3,367 

2,026 0 



Black Quarter . 

i Black Quarter vao- 
cine and scrum. 

3,261 

585 15 

t 

i 

; 

1 



Total . 1 

147,731 

78,308 7 [ 

• 


Cost of pint bottles , 
and hoxos. j 

•• 

3,621 16 


1 

1 

1 


82,020 6 j 
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3?oi Bahadur DURGA. PRASAD, M.A., Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Bihar ftnd Orissa. 

Rcplloi to the Questionnaire. 


Qui.stio.v 2.— Aohicui.tujiai. Edotmion.— (x) I consider this to bo 
one of the most important problems for this Province, as it abounds in 
middle-class families possessed of landed interests who are neglecting 
agriculture in quest, of clerical employment which assures a fixed month- 
ly income. It is the abandonment of the pursuit of agriculture that is 
responsible for a good deal of unemployment amongst the middle classes. 
I am decidedly of opinion that a solution of the problem of middle-class 
unemployment is to draft the middle-class youth to agriculture. Two 
questions arise. 

The first is whether the middle-class youths would care to lake to 
agriculture and the second is whether it can bu mnde paying for him 
On tbc first question I would sav that a great change is noticeable in 
the angle of vision of the middle class. If an agricultural life can be 
made paying, thcic would be no dearth of young men to take to it. 1 
have met and discussed this question with n good many young men anil 
have been surprised to find greater nlncrity and response thnn 1 ex- 
pected. 

Jf we establish agricultural colonics and give a joung man a farm 
of fen to twenty acres to be worked up under improved methods, partly 
with his own capital and partly with borrowed capital, he should he 
able to stand on his own legs in five to eight years’ time. The success- 
ful establishment of mirh n colony will bo a great eye opener to the un- 
employed young men and will lead to fat -reaching Jesuits. Put flic 
‘execution of this idea postulates the following:— 

(1) Prevision of menus of agricultural education. 

(2) Provision of an organisation to raise fundi' and eontiol and 

regulate the colonies. 

As regards the first postulate, it will be for Government to supply it. 
Every district, in my opinion, should have an agricultural school. As 
regards the second postulate, (he Co-operative Department can take 
up the work with the help of leading ntul wealthy citizens and a subsidy 
fiom Government.' l’’or instance, a central rn-operntive society may 
he formed on a share basis, consisting of persons interested in the qnes- 
tion of the solution of the problem of unemployment, among the middle 
classes, who are pi cpnrcd to undertake a certain amount of financial 
wcsponsibility, Such n society, if formed with a shnro capital of, say, 
one lakh of rupees, would be able to raise the finances ni riled to i un 
the colonies. For the purpose of ndminiateiing the colonics, branches 
may be established in every district whore such a colony springs up. 
The capital required by the fnimur to sot himself up will vary but may 
be put down at an average of Its. 5,000 for a fnim of twenty acres. 
"With mixed farming the faun ought to yield nl least Its. 2,000 per 
annum after three to five ycnis From this income the fnrmer should 
be able to amortise the capital cost in another three to five yealf, that 
is to say, at the end of six to ten years he will have for himself a farm, 
the permanent income of which will he at least 11 s. 2,000. Tn order to 
make the scheme a success, it would he necessary for tho society to 
•entertain a sfnff_ including some agricultural experts. Tt is in thin, ns 
well as ip obtaining lands in Court of Wards and Government estates, 
that Government help will be required 
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My answer to Question 2 (x) is, therefore, that the wavs by which 
agriculture can be made attractive to middle-class youths are 

(1) Establishment of agricultmal schools, and 

(2) Establishment of agricultural colonics 

(\n) I think the cheapest agency for popularising adult education 
in rural tiacts uould be co-operative societies If, as should be the 
case, each village has at least one co operative society and the district 
boaid will give a small giant to the society to undertake adult educa- 
tion, the societj can open a night school uhich will be to the advantage 
of both education and co opeiation. We have attempted thiough our 
cooperative societies m certain aieas to remove illiteracy among tho 
members and lie have met with a ceitain amount of success. The ques- 
tion of adult education is, however, a difficult proposition, as, general- 
ly speaking, it is a vety up-hill task to persuade the grown-up vil- 
lagers to learn the thiec R’s like their own children. 

(xiii) In my answer to Question 2 (x), I have suggested the establish- 
ment of agucultural schools The ndministiation of such schools should 
be entrusted to managing committees which should include representa- 
tives fiom (1) district boards, (2) Agriculture and Cooperative depart- 
ments, and (3) the peasant class. As regards the finance of these schools, 
there is no reason why district boards should not substantially conti i- 
bute. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda. — (a) In this Piovince 
‘co-operative institutions have played a great part in the inculcation 
of the practice of impioved agricultural methods Mere advertisement, 
whether by leaflets or by lectures, is of little avail as it produces only a 
temporary effect. What is lequired is a sympathetic guide fully 
acquainted with the pros -and eon s of the lecommendcd practice, who 
will sit in the village and do all that is possible to induce the villagers' 
to take it up The task can, thercfoie, be successfully performed either 
by an officer of the Agricultural Department or of the Co-operative 
Department, if there iB a society in the village Honorary workeis can 
also give help in this direction It is of the greatest importance that 
there should be a well-laid-out and systematic pioginmme for the intro- 
duction of agricultural improvements; for each defined aiea_ there should 
be a definite programme with functions Bepaintely assigned to the 
different officois and honorary woikers and the progiamme should be 
strictly followed. It is then that tangible results will be achieved 

Our societies have done good woik in the piopagation of the cultiva 
tion of (a) groundnut, (6) Coimbatore sugarcane, (c) Dnhin paddy, (rf) 
Darjeeling potato, (c) Pusn wheat, and in the use of maniircs. 

(b) and (c) In order to bring home fully to cultivators the results 
of demonstrations, the deraonstiations should be completely carried out 
in the village itself. The village] s -have little faith in demonstrations 
carried on elsewhere: they want to see the demonstrations in the soil 
of their own village before they can make up their mind to take it up. 
It is, in my opinion, not much worth while maintaining several big 
demonstration fat ms Instead, it would be ^belter to have, in each 
subdivision, a staff ready to go out and cany on the demonstrations in 
villages where tho ground has been prepared _ With such a staff avail- 
able on the spot, our Central Banks uould have little difficulty in widely 
promulgating agricultural impiovemcnts thiough the societies. I would, 
therefore, advocate the emplojuiont of a staff by the Agricultural De- 
partment in each subdivision ’to work in collaboration with the Ccntial 
Bank to carry on the Work of demonstration and propaganda. 

Iiai JJnhadur Dvrga Prasad 
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Question 4. — Administration. — (r) (iii) One of the standing 
grievances in Tural areas is tlio utter ncgleot of village roads on tlio 
part of tlie district boards. Even big villages and marts are devoid of 
good roads capable of traffic throughout the year. The want of proper 
roads in the villages is a great handicap and district boards should be 
made to remove it. 

Question 6. — Finance. — (a) The co-operative movement, in my opin- 
ion, is the best method of tackling the question of agricultural finance. 
If the movement is fully organised and equipped there should be no 
difficulty as regards agricultural credit. The co-operative movement ns 
built up in this Province can undertake the task of meeting tlio credit 
requirements of cultivators, both for short and long terms, but a lnrgo 
augmentation of tlio staff is necessary not only for an extension of tho 
movement but also for its regulation on sound lines. "We Wave now 
• got 205,825 members in 7,014 primary agricultural societies; that is to 
say, we have in our fold only about thrcc-and-a-half per cent of the 
agricultural families of the Province (taking one person to represent a 
family of five). This has been accomplished in fifteen years. The goal 
of better financing of agricultural operations cannot be reached unless 
the following are provided : — 

(1) Rapid extension of the movement bj* employment of adequate 

staff, so that cncli village may have one society in a measur- 
able distance of time. 

(2) Reduction in the rale of interest to borrowers from co-opera- 

tive societies, so that, tho maximum interest docs not 
exceed eight to nine per cont. 

I attach great importance to No. 2. It is futile to talk of better 
financing of agricultural operations if money ImB to be raised by the 
cultivators at Rs. 15-10 per cent, which is the rate at present being 
levied by societies in this Province. Of course, too facilo credit has to 
be guarded against. Rut it is a mistake to think that it is guarded 
by levying a high rate of interest. There aro other means of guarding 
instead of charging uneconomic, rates of interest. The sole criterion 
is, is it possible for the cultivators, steeped in debt aR they are, to 
make agriculture pay if they have to raise money at Rs. 15-10 per cent 1 
In my opinion, unless the rate of interest is materially reduced, there 
is no hope of better agricultural finance. 

It is said that, without land mortgage banks, tlie long term credit 
requirements of tho cultivators cannot be adequately met. My exper- 
ience of tho conditions of this Province is that the establishment of land 
mortgage banks is not needed and that co-operative credit societies are 
quite sufficient to meet in full the short and long term credit require- 
ments of the cultivators. Land mortgago bnnks may bo necessary for 
zamindars but they are not necessary for cultivators whose needs can 
bo fully catered for by primary co-operative societies. What is required 
is that credit societies should issue long term loans to meet the require- 
ments of cultivators, and this can be arranged. 

With wider extension of tho co-oporativc movement it will not bo 
necessary for tho Government to advance any inccari as all rural 
financial requirements will be met by tho co-opcrativo societies. Tho 
actual distribution of tacenvi by any one who is not a responsible Gov- 
ernment officer should bo strictly prohibited nnd the cultivators should 
not bo made to wait for days and days heforo they get the advance. 

Question 0. — (AomooETunAE Indebtedness. — (a) (i) The main causes 
of agricultural indebtedness aro; — (1) the pressure of the population on 
tho soil, (2) tho prevalence of usury, (3) litigation, and < (4) cattle morta- 
lity, There arc other minor causes but, in my opinion, they do not 
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count for much. Litigation has become the greatest curse of Bihar 
and it is not at all uncommon (o find small cultivators spending much 
mo) e than the inlue of their property in fighting for it There ts heavy 
cattle mortality in tho Province and as much as fifteen per cent of the 
loans given out by the co-operative societies is taken for the purchase 
of cattle. Tho co-operative movement is tackling usury but the monster 
is still alive, particularly in villages where societies have not yot come 
into existence In order to kill the monster the following steps are 
necessary: — 

(a) Wider extension of the co-operative movement. 

(b) Complete liquidation of old debts, if any, of the members of 

co-operative societies. 

As regards the most potent cause of indebtedness, which is the 
piessure of the population on the soil, agricultural reforms will un- 
doubtedly improve tile situation but will not afford a complete solution, 
unless they are accompanied by provision for subsidiary occupations 
to eke out the profits from agriculture. 

(ii) A source of credit is tho moneylender, including in the term 
landlords, a good number of whom carry on the \\ ork of lending in cash 
and in grain. Another source of credit, since tho inauguration of the 
co-operative movement, is the co operative societies The grain loans 
which are generally given out by the landlord on the sawai system (for 
one seer, one-and-a-quartcr sept is repayable) arc very much to tho 
benefit of the agricultural economy of the tillage In tie fust place, 
the borrower fully understands what and when ho has got to pay; 
secondly, he has not got to conveit his grain into cash; he meets the loans 
out of the produce just as he cats out of it In several parts of this 
Province grain galas established by the Co-operative Department* are 
working with success. In my opinion, grain loans should be encouraged 
in preference to cash loans as much as possible. In addition to the 
village moncj lender (who is generally not particularly dishouest or 
-exorbitantly usurious) there are in this Province a number of Punjabis 
carrying on moncylending in a lelentless manner and also some organ- 
ised moneylendei s who have got regular loan offices called List hoihis. 

- (iii) The main reason preventing repayment is that default has 
become traditional in this country nnd the borrower thinks he 
cannot entirely free himself from debt. A borrowor never makes any 
effort to pay off unless he is compelled to do so. A Punjabi moneylender 
and a List lothhoala succeed better, as their demands aro insistent 
and cannot be ignored; this explains the reason why recoveries in co- 
operative societies are not so good as they ought to be The feeling 
here seems to be that, if a man is born with debt, why should not he 
die in debt? The greatest task before the co operative societies for 
the present, is to enforce punctual repayment by improving their methods, 
t.g , by liquidating previous debts, fixing suitable terms of repayment 
and enforcing payment on the due dates. 

(6) and (r) Only by the extension of genuine co-operative societies 
can the burden of debt be lightened. 

No special measures would, in my opinion, be of any great use. 
Through the societies people have to be taught to help themselves and 
reform themselves; extraneous remedies arc mere palliatives and I 
would not, therefore, advocate their adoption. 

Question* 7. — Fn \gmextat;o.n* of Holdings.— (a) Consolidation of 
holdings through villnge co-operation seems to be the only feasible 
method of tackling the evil resulting from tho excessive subdivision 
of holdings. In this Province there is no keen desire so far among the 
ff<u Pahadur Durga Prasad. 
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cultivators themselves for a readjustment of their holdings to make them 
more compact; but if things arc properly explained and a regular cam- 
paign started, it is probable that a desire will spring up. In order to 
popularise consolidation, the best method, in my opinion, would bo to 
.persuade the members of a co-oporativo society to undertake joint 
farming for a few years and then to decide about consolidation on the 
.results of joint farming; that is to say, wo have first to demonstrate to 
the cultivators the benefits from consolidation before we can hope to 
create a desire for it. 

(ft) The obstacles in the way of consolidation are : — 

(1) Existence of numerous landlords in a village 

(2) Hostility of landlords. 

(3) Conservatism of cultivators. 

(4) Existence of different classes of land in the village 

(5) Legal difficulties. 

Numbers (1), (2) and (5) can bo met by legislation. Number (3) 
which seems the most insurmountable of all obstacles can 
only be worn off by the pressure of a co-operative tooiety. 
A society lias power to expel a member who does net con 
form to its resolution. For No. 4, joint fanning, as sug 
gested above, would lie a good solution. 

(c) I do not consider any legislation to bo cnlled for. 

Qoksmon ] 7. — Aumcui/i un An Indtjbthieb.— (a) Generally speaking, 
cultivators are emplojcd for eight months in the year. The off-season 
^falls in the hot weather fiom April to June, (this is the time when 
marriages are geneially celebrated among the Hindus). No legular 
subsidiary industries are conducted by the cultivators but they do em- 
ploy their spare moments in i ope making, basket making and in manu- 
facturing p/ 11 . 

(ft) As T have abcady said, the establishment of suitable subsidiary 
industries is as necessary in tlic interests of tlie agricultural economy 
, of the village us the introduction of agricultural reforms. The adoption 
of subsidiary industries can onlj be popularised by rcgulnr piopaganda, 
organisation and grant of financial help, and it should be tlic wmk of 
the Industries Depart m'enl to examine the conditions of each village 
and to suggest suitable subsidiary industries. Arrangements for the 
supply of implements and raw materials, and tlie marketing of finished 
products, can be undertaken by the Co-operative Department by means 
of societies and unions but Government subsidy will bo necessary. The 
cultivators will be quito willing to take to subsidiary indust-ies pro- 
vided llioy are shown tlie way to make them profitable. I can lliink 
of two industries which would lie of larger application and which will 
suit tho general population. These are, (1) tho milk industry and (2) 
spinning and weaving. Also, knitting nnd lace making would be very 
suitable for the women. Tho milk industry, if properly organised, can 
bo made very profitable to cultivators. As regards spinning and weav- 
ing, their wide-spread introduction will bo easier than that of «u.v 
other industry Tf a cultivator devotes the slack season to weaving the 
course cloth needed for his family it will provide enough economic occu- 
pation ; the charlfi is ns old ns Tndin. 

(c) Poultry rearing would not generally be acceptable to Hindus. 
In regard to the establishment of the olhor industries mentioned in 
this question, the only obstacle I can think of is lack of organisation. 
Lac cultivation would be very profitable in OLotu Nagpur. Basket 
making is capable of much improvement. 
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( d ) Yes, in particular, in the ease of oil pi easing, sugar makLig, rice 
hulling and utilising of rice straw for paper. There is a great demand 
among the cultivators for small rice hulling machines which can be easily 
•operated in the villages. 

(e) Introduction of the larger industrial concerns in rural areas might 
paralyse the agricultural economy of the village and ft should, in my 
opinion, be avoided unless the whole village is to be converted into an 
industrial town. 

(/) Yes, this is urgently called for. 

(//) The formation of unions and establishment of union boards under 
the Bihar and Orissa Village Administration Act of 1893 is likely to 
stimulate the people into taking a real interest in the improvement of 
their sanitary and hygienic conditions At present the Act is being 
applied vciy cautiously but an extension of the Act will conduce more 
than anything else to create interest among the people in their own 
local problems 

Question 20. — Marketing.—^) I consider the existing marketing 
facilities to be quite unsatisfactory. The bulk of the agricultural pro- 
duce is at present marketed through a host of middlemen. 1 do not 
object so much to the middlemen; they are to some extent a necessary 
evil; but there aio too many of them and the majority of them are not 
•honest in their dealings. Establishment of co-operative sale societies 
and open markets would minimise the existing cviIb. India is fast be- 
coming a country ot dalals. The big merchants work through the dalah 
•who have no hesitation in adding to their legitimate income by cheating 
the cultivators. In the absence of any authoritative information re- 
garding market rates the cultivators are entirely in the hands of these 
dalah. 

(d) Yes, this seems to me to be absolutely necessary. 

Question 22.— Co-opekation.— (a) Government should shoulder the 
entire cost of registration and audit and grant adequate subsidies to 
non-official agencies to undertake (a) propaganda, 4 (b) training of staffs, 
nnd (c) education of members in co-operative principles. Registration 
and audit are statutory duties and I do not see why their entiic cost 
.should not be borno by Government. At present. Government pays 
the entire cost of the superior staff entertained to carry on the work of 
registration but partially meets tho cost of audit: Audit charges in this 
Piovinco amount at present to one-nnd-a-half lakhs of rupees, while 
■the Government contribution is only Us. 81.000, the balance being 
made up by the co-opcrntivo societies themselveB. If the societies nrc 
f-eed from the levy of audit fees, thoy will be in a better position to 
develop and to heal thei'r institutions. 

The Lyall Committee of 1921 recommended the employment of one 
Assistant Registrar for 1,000 societies, but experience has shown that 
it is impossible for one Assistant Registrar to properly control the 
-working of so many societies Tho standard should be one officer for 
500 societies. It is a mistake to leave the fate of a society entirely 
•in the hands of the Central Bank. Central Banks have no doubt been 
si great success as financing agencies but they have their limitations 
at agencies for the betterment of the societies. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary, at any rate in the existing state of affairs, to augment the Govern- 
ment staff so that the working of the societies may be brought under tho 
•closer watch of a separate agency. 

The Government staff should, in my opinion, consist of (1) a Registrar, 
(2) five Deputy Registrars, one for each division, (3) Assistant Registrars 
•cn the scale of one for 500 societies, and (4) a Chief Auditor. As regards 

Hai Bahadur Durga. Prasad. 
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-subsidies towards propaganda and training, my idea is that Govern- 
ment should meet the entire cost of the 'maintenance of a sthool for 
"training the staff and grant subsidies to enable the Bihar and Orissa Co- 
•operative Federation to entertain, in collaboration with the Central 
Banks, a staff of itinerant lecturers to go round the societies and unions 
for the training of members. 

The Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Federation, which is a federation 
of the Central Banks and societies in this Province, is the only non- 
official agency which is interested in the development of the movement. 
It is divided into two branches — (1) audit and (2) development. It 
'levies fees on all societies under both these heads and receives certain 
subsidies from Government. It has opened training clasBeB at Sabour 
where the subordinate staff is trained. It is handicapped for want of 
adequate funds. 

If, ns I have suggested above, the entire audit cost is borne by Gov- 
ernment, the federation will be in a better position to devote itself to 
the work of development. It has got five divisional federation boards, 
-one for each division, which are merely advisory bodies. The federa- 
tion would do well to institute, in conjunction with the Central Bank, a 
-development committee for the propagation of co-opeiation and uJl sub- 
jects of rural reform for the area of operations of the bank. I consider 
the formation of development committees of the greatest importance 
for the proper development of the movement. It should be made in- 
cumbent on other non-official agencies such as district boards to render 
-all possible help, including financial, to the development committees. 

(&) (i) The main needs for the development of credit societies aro 
'(1) education in management and in co-operative principles, (2) adc- 

• quote financing, including the provision of long-term credit for the 
redemption of old debts and land improvements and (3) reduction in 
the rate of interest. 

For (1), good teachers and closer touch with the higher officers of 
the department are needed. As regards (2), under existing conditions 
when old debts arc being only partially redeemed by societies, only forty 
per cent of the loans taken by societies are for payment of old debts, 
hut ff we start with complete redemption of old debts, the percentage 
will very nnicli increase. The Central Banks cannot afford to grant so 
.much long credit under their existing finances, two-thirds of which 
consist of deposits held for varying periods from one to three years. 
'The only solution which strikes me is that Government should come to 
ilieir aid by either (1) providing long-term lonns to the Provincial Bank 
or (2) guaranteeing debentures issued by Provincial Banks. Govern- 
ment grants considerable financial assistance to district boards and 

* -municipalities and I do not think it is too much to expect Government 
to render similar financial assistance to the co-operative movement 
which aims, as much, as local bodies, at the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the masses. If co-operation can he turned into a method of 
rural reform, Government should not hesitate to spend on it freely. 
In regard to (3), reduction in the rate of interest, I have already said 
that this reform is urgently called for. As a matter of fact, the village 
moneylenders have reduced their rates of interest to somewhat below 
the society rale, a fact which is hampering the growth of membership 
of societies. 

(ii) Co-operative stores for the purchase of domestic requirements 
have had a chequered career in Ibis Province. Their position was 
examined only in 1023 and it was found that, with the exception of those 
started for catering for the wants of a definite and assured clientele 
such as those et Pusa, ICankc and Patna Secretariat, they liavo gon- 
ernlly met “with failure and loss. Bcference is invited to Government 
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Resolution No. 533-D., dated the 16th Fcbiuory 1026 ( Vide Append ixY 
dealing with the general position of purchase societies and embody- 
ing directions foi the policy to be followed in the future. There is 
in necessity for the establishment of rural co-opeiativo stores ao it 
stems difficult to undersell the village bantu. As regards stores foi 
huger towns, they will bo useful but they should not be allowed to- 
run on boriowed capital (including deposits from non-members). 

Stoics for the pimlinse of agneultuial lequirements such as manures, 
seeds, implements me the stoics which aic absolutely necessary in the 
intoicsts of agriculturists. In older to help the cultivator it is not only 
necess.uy to supply him wath cheaper money but it is equally nceessaiy 
to suj ply him with agneultuial requisites of good quality. In my 
opinion, this need can be best met by the Central Bank starting one *>r 
more societies as nmv lie inquired in its aicn. Blit buildings will be 
need id lor these stores which rho Cential Banks cannot nffoid, all by 
therm elves, to supplv Libcial Govcininent aid is lequircd ro i-i elite 
such societies for the Pi ounce. With iGovornment aid seven Central 
Bankb ire tmploving spcci.il eleiks and building godowns Jfoi super- 
vising the supply of ni.uun os and seeds It would not be a bad idea to- 
assign the work of tunning these stores to the development commit tees, 
the fermation of which has been recommended above 

(iii) Sonms.s soitviD ion ran sali: or rnomicr. on btook.— -We have 
not yot organised pure sale societies for the sale of agiicultural pro- 
duce. Although sale societies aic the most important they aie very 
difficult to manage. In conjunction with tho primary societies, sale 
of agricultural produce was undci taken in certain areas but owing 
to the smallness of operations the ventuio did not prove much, of n« 
success. Thero arc. how over, no reasons to doubt tlic success of Inrgo 
sale bnions which would pool the agricultural produce of tlic membors 
of societies in a defined men. In the existing state of affairs such 
societies will require considerable spoon feeding from Government. 

The gicatcst difficulty in the running of sale societies is prevention of 
wustage and lenkago. Good buildings and good staff are, therefore, 
acquired Theie is a gieat demand for llio establishment of such socie- 
ties uid it is in contemplation to organiso them in suitable areas. The 
co-operative movement should aim at a complete bale and supply organi- > 
satio j on a national scale and although under existing conditions 

the iim is difficult of attainment in the near future, the task of the 
wholesale marketing of produce must be scizod at once and worked 
up t) over a period of years. There is considerable loss to tho cul- 
tivators in the existing state of affairs .when the merchants’ agents 
go about scouring the country to exploit "tho cultivators. The tempta- 
tior of getting advances even before the crops have been haivested 
[ roves too much for the cultivators who generally agree to sell their 
produce at rates most unfavourable to them. This can only.bo stopped 
by the oigani*- it ion, on a co-operative basis, of sale unions. I am 
opposed to primary societies being impressed into service for under- 
taking sale work as not only multiplication of work for a credit 
society is undesirable but it is beyond tho capacity of a primary society 
to successfully carry on trading on its own. For tho present T think 
the sale societies should confine their activities to tho sale_ of a few- 
particular commodities such as rice, potatoes and turmeric instead of 
undertaking the sale of agricultural produce in general. 

(iv) We have not got societies earmarked for effecting improvements 
nut primary societies are undertaking various kinds of land improve- 
ment work by giving out loans at cheaper rates of interest foi" wells,. 

Hot Snftarfvr Durga. Prasad. 
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> bunds and smaller irrigation projects. This is a line in which con- 
siderable success can be achieved provided enough funds are available 
at cheaper rates of interest. It should bo the function of the credit 
- Bociety to finnnee all local schemes of improvement nnd it Bhould not 
bo necessary in a village where there is a credit society to start another 
society ior effecting land improvements. Of course, . if any big irri- 
gation project is to be taken up affecting several villages a special 
society may be formed. 

(v) Societies ronMnD roii the AaoncG vtjon or i-bagmkkted jiolimnos. 
—Vida answer to Question 7. 

(vi) No such society exists in the Province. A power pump irri- 
gation society was launched at Siris in Gaya district but for various 
reasons it could not bo made to function and ultimately it was made 
over by Government to the Agricultural Department. I think it is 
■beyond the capacity of the Co-operative Department to deal success- 
fully with such societies. All such ventures Bhould be initiated, 
controlled and directed by the technical departments concerned, the 
Co-operative Department only helping in the formation of societies. 

(vii) Societies ron joikt taiiming. — I think the establishment of such 
societies should be encouraged as much as possible. No doubt it i6 
a very difficult task to bring the cultivators to agree to joint farming 
hut a few successful cases will open the eyes of the cultivators to the 
-advantages of joint farming. Wo have not yet seriously undertaken 
it in this Province but I am very much in favour of it and from the 
talks that I have had with some cultivators I am very hopeful. I think 

.that by joint farming alone the produce will be increased by twonty- 
* five per cent. 

(viii) There are no such societies in this Province. In my opinion 
it should ho the duty of tlio Veterinary Department to start such 
societies with our help. 

(ix) In this lino wo have broken new ground by starting societies 
•devoted purely to the work of village wolfare in Khnnli sub-division 
in the Ranchi district. Their object is to carry out village reforms 
•by joint action. The first society of the kind was started at Poloul 
village and fourteen more societies have now been started. It is very 
interesting work and if it proves a success, as it should, it will 
popularise the idea that the villagers have only to organise them- 
selves for their rural needs. 

A scheme for the formation of a milk supply union on the lines of 
the union in Calcutta is in contemplation. The establishment of 
-societies amongst milkmen, with milk unions, would conduce not only 
to the improvement of cattle but would also solve the question of the 
supply of unadulterated milk. I think there is great scope for the 
establishment of such societies and unions in this Province. 

(c) Yes. The Bihar aud Orissa Minor Irrigation Works Act, 1922, 
has already countenanced such legislation. 

(d) Credit societies, on the whole, have been successful in achieving 
what I may call the lower plane of their function. Judged from the 
'.point of view of supplying cheaper money to meet the needs of the 
•cultivators, credit societies are acknowledged to be very useful. There 
are deficiencies in their working but these were bound to arise in the 
-wake of the expansion of the movement and will be mended and 
removed. They have eminently succeeded in bringing tho mahajans to 
their senses. In no village where a society exists can a mahajan now 
■charge an exorbitant rate of interest nor can he afford to be so rapaci- 
ous and dishonest ns he used to be. The mahajav's rates of interest 
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have been brought down in a good many places to almost the level of 
the society rates. In some places the rates are even lower. Along with 
tho material gain thcro are the beginnings of a moral gain noticeable 
whero the society has been in existence for somo time. It is now the 
prevailing idea that tho society membcis can, by presenting a united 
front, help themselves against a common enemy. I have found this 
a great source of strength among tho members and one which they 
valuo moro than any other advnntago aiising from the existence of the 
sooiety. But a good deal lomains to be done and no one, unless he 
is in tho thick of the movement, can realise tho stupendous character 
of tho task. 

Question* 23.— General Education*.— (a) If, as already suggested, 
agricultural schools are established, general education may bo left to 
run its own course. Of course a certain amount of agricultural bias 
should bo imparted in all rural education. 

Eai Bahadur Durga Prasad. 
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APPENDIX. 

<3overnmext Resolution No. 633-D, Ministry or Education, (Agricul- 
ture), dated Patna, the 16th February 1026. 

" Owing to the failure of several co-operative " storos ” and the 
unsatisfactory reports received on the working of others, the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies was asked to make a special inquiry into the 
•causes ‘of these failures and submit a report to Government. His 
report shows that, while a few urban stores working under special 
conditions, to which reference will bo mado below, have proved success- 
ful, with one or two exceptions, all the others are in difficulties or 
have actually collapsed. His conclusions are that stores for the supply 
of necessaries of life in urban areas are not likely to succeed in this 
Province at present, but that similar societies constituted in isolated 
places, where the oi dinary system of distribution is not available, may 
do well. He is anxious to encourage organisations for the sale of 
agricultural produce and eventually to develop tho supply of some of 
the primary necessities to societies in rural areas, and believes that 
with certain safeguards thoy will still prove a success, as they have 
done in other countries. Ho is also in favour of encouraging tho 
development of societies for tho supply of raw materials to groups of 
artisans working in their own homes. 

2. Theso societies for purchase, production and sale may be grouped 
under three heads, so far as Bihar and Orissa is concerned. There 
are urban societies for the supply of goods to consumers, agricultural 
sale and supply societies and industrial sale and supply societies. 
Tho first named may bo called true co-operntivc stores of the type 
which has proved so highly successful in tho United Kingdom and 
other countries. Experience shows that there is very little room for 
them in ordinary circumstances in this Province. Any attempt 
to organise societies of this typo is greatly handicapped by lack 
of business knowledge and experience among the officials who 
have to supervise them, tho paid staff and tho members thomsclves, 
and by lack of leisure or desire to help among Uiobo who might 
supervise them. The result is that absurd mistakes have been mado 
under amateur management, and much money has been lost by un- 
businesslike methods, lack of supervision and even dishonesty. For 
the actual necessaries of life, it is doubtful whether in tho larger towns 
there is very much scope for theso societies at all. At any rate, thoy 
ennnot succeed unless their organisers will give up more time to 
supervision and until a bettor trained staff is available. If further 
experiments are to bo mado, they will have to bo conducted on a small 
scale and with limited capital. In tho hoginning, societies were 
established with a small paid up capital and wore allowed to enjoy 
largo credits from central societies. As the liability of tho members 
of tho stores was limited, there wns no security for these advances, 
and tho ease with which funds were procurable led tbo directors of 
the stores into speculation and oven worse. If this typo of society 
is to develop on sound lines, the supply of outsido capital must be 
very strictly limited and tbo members must work mainly with tlicir own 
capital, whether in tho shapo of shares or deposits. Tho only excep- 
tions to the general record of failure are tho stores at the Pusa 
Research Institute and tho Knnko Mental Hospital, and the Secretariat 
stores in tho Now Capital. Theso storos owe their success partly to 
tho fact that in many lines they had. not to meet competition from 
tho private distributor owing to their isolated situation and tho 
newness of the settlements, and partly to good management. They, 
in fact, filled a real want and the members thought it worth while to 
take the trouble to look after them. Tn all the eircumstnnces, 
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Government would bo inclined to leave these stores to the grndunl 
process o! evolution, wore it not that theie is a danger that the 
funds of (Vu'r/tl Hanks, organised primarily for tho tiervico of agricul- 
tural social ios whose chare capital and reserve hnvo been provided by 
the members of those societies, may bo dissipated by imprudont 
advances to urban stores For this icason, and because societies of 
this tjpe are likely to develop better if thej find capital not too easy 
to obtain, tiro eminent tonsiuer that, except with the special orders 
of tho Registrar, co-operative stores should not bo allowed to borrow 
or seek deposits fiom non-member.” Thus, they will as a rulo bo 
limited to their own share capital and deposits from members, ns in 
the case of ministerial officem’ societies. If permnsion is given to 
boirovv from outside, either in the shape of deposits, loans ov cash 
credits, then no moiety shall be allowed to borrow fiom this source 
more than the amount of its paid-up share capita) or the reservo or 
uncalled liability of tho members on thoir chares, if this is greater, 
while in no cn*e shall the outside borrowings exceed twice tlic paid-up 
capital, and smh debts shall have priority over deposits received 
from members. 

The position of rgiuuUur.i! mi In and supply societies, i.r,, 
societies foi the rale of agricultural produce of their members or tho 
supply of articles to persons living in niral ureas, is different. In other 
countries societies for the rale of country produce have proved 
imeeesifnl. cspctinlly in those eases where gram 5» exported in large 
quantities They have enabled farmers to reserve to tliein*elvc8 some 
of the profits winch the middleman formerly look nnd nt the same time 
to obtain n better price for their produce by careful trading. Another 
sphere m whiih ro< '"ties of this tv pc hove been particularly sneer* sful 
in in the disposal of dairy produce Again, great advantages ltnvo 
been derived in the jnmhn»o of manures and fertilisers which are 
particularly linble to adulteration. In Bihar and Ori*-i the attempts 
to orpani-e societies of this type have all failed Hero a rain, the 
f.itlun > ,i re dim to much the «ime cau r -s ns thiv-e of the urban store”, 
but the mismanagement has hern worse nnd the speculation even more 
ill-judged. Societies formed mainly with the idea of obtaining brtter 
prices for tho agricultural produce of members and supplying them 
with the necessaries of life have been niined by rrcldess attempts to 
deal in articles regarding which the directors and the rtafl lmd no 
knowledge or by the purebn«o of unsuitable nrliclca for rale to the 
members. 

4 One method followed was to make advances to members of 
agricultural sonnies to the extent of eighty per tent of the value of 
their produce in order to enable them to bold it up to obtain better 
prices, hut even this relatively simple operation hns failed owing to 
lsol; of oig'nisstien and business ability. Ollier difficulties. which 
have to hr faced are the sire of the area to he served, the illiteracy 
of the cultivating clashes and their inability to grn®p the object of the 
sorietira, with the result that thev fee no rra'en whv they should bo 
loval to them The roeietie* for the «nle of produce in other countries, 
which have proved so *wcrr**f«l consist of groups of edueafed farmers 
who consciously established them .in. order to obtain benefits, which 
thev could easily visunlbc. A similar society in this rnunlrv is 
organ bed hy uvll-mesning amateurs who are not cultivators and hnvo 
no Vumine*s knowledge or ability. It is iropo»ed from abo’T and not 
built up from beneath and the members have the vaguest hie t. of 
what it nil means They are imbued to join in the venture hv glowing 
promises and are natural! v indignant at being colled upon to pnv un 
their shave in (he event of faih’r". all the more becawe (hey have 
nothing to do with either the organisation or tho management. 

Jlai Tiithnclur Durffa Vrararf 
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6. The same remarks apply to attempts to supply the agriculture' 
^population with tho ordinary necessities of life. In special circtun 
stances, such as the disorganisation of the ordinary channels of trade 
dining the gv 3 . 1 t War, salt, kerosene oil, cloth and other articles have 
been supplied to cultivators in other Provinces, with a fair amount, of 
success, but here again, amateur management and the size of the 
area to he sorved created tho same difficulties. It is quite impossible 
at this stage to organise stoics in each village, and a central organi- . 
sation to serve a largo area like a sub-division, which would tax the 
capacity of the most expci icneed business man. is obviously certain 
to break dowm if managed bj untrained officials, lawyers and zamindars 
Further, it is very doubtful whether in 01 dinary circumstances the 
savings to be effected in cither purchase or sale aie so gicat as to make 
the risk worth while. Members of eiedit societies aie now able to 
bnxro'w money for all reasonable purposes at relatively low rales of 
tt^fresfc, and this should enable them to hold up their produce until 
flic ninikot is fin out able, while the possibility of obtaining cash when 
required helps them to purchase fhe necessities of .life on fairlj favour- 
able tchns. Subject to what is said in the concluding paragraph, 
therefore, Government consider that no more societies for the sale of 
■ordinary country produce or tho supply of necessities of life in rural 
areas should he registered at present. 

G. There is, however, a sphere in which llicse societies have an 
essential part to play, simply heenuso there is no other existing 
organisation and no such organisation is likely to come into existence, 
except very slowly, while even then it may bo unsatisfactory, as it 
has been in other countries. Tho Agricultural Department is now 
recommending and providing improved seed or seed of new crops, 
manures, especially artificial fertilisers, improved agricultural imple- 
ments and similar ni tides or commodities. Agricultural sale and supply 
societies arc really required in order to organise the supply 
of tlioBC articlos, which members of societies otherwise could not get 
and of which possibly at present they do not realise tho need. The 
co-operative organisation is, in fact, absolutely essential to tho Agri- 
cultural Department, if it is to disseminate its discoveries and im- 
provements on a large scale. A further slop will be to buy up im- 
proved e,rops from tho cultivators either for the purpose of seed stores 
or in order to provide a market for a now crop until a general demand ' 
springs up for it, or to gain tho advantago whicli sale in bulk of a 
bettor type of produce will bring. Not only should such societies of 
this type he encouraged, but it is tho duty of Ihc Registrar and the 
Director of Agriculture to take tho initiative in organising them and 
to uso them to tho greatest possible extent. In this enso, provided 
that no credit is allowed, a largo paid-up capital is not necessary, and 
in fact in other countries societies of this type seom usually to operate 
■with a very small paid-up capital and with borrowed funds. As 
membors of rural societies can always obtain advances from their 
credit sociotios for this purpose, there is no need to supply Bced and 
manures on credit and, provided that no credit is given in any circum- 
stances whatever, the working of these societies should he quite simple 
and wilhin the capacity of amateurs. It is desirable, therefore, that 
a pioper trained staff should be provided as soon an possible and it 
will he for llio Registrar of Co-operative Societies and tho Director 
of Agriculture to arrange for this in consultation. 

7. Industrial sale and supply societies fall roughly into two griftips, 
weavers' stores and artisan supply societies. •‘Weavers' stores in 
Bihar and Orissa have definitely proved a failure, and tho Registrar 
agrees that no further societies of this typo should be -registered at, 

r 
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present. The failuie is due pnitlj to the causes mentioned above and irr 
particular to amateur management, but partly also to the conser- 
vatism and dislojalty of the weavers themselves. Some organisation, 
for the supply of flj -shuttles, dobbies, dyes, fine yarns, etc., is required 
by the Director of Industries in those districts in which he is engaged 
in demonsti ation work, but it seems better for the present that the* 
Industries Department should establish stores of its own, with advisory 
committoes of weavois whore possible, in the hope that in time the 
weavers will begin to realise the situation hotter, when stores may 
eventually bo established on a co-operative basis. 

S. Other industrial socictes of this type have proved moio success- 
ful, chiefly because their working is inoie simple and it iB possible 
to mnintain a close control over the membors who live in a confined 
area. Some of the best of these socioties are thoso among the workers 
in bell-metal. In these cases the socioty supplies the raw matein>L 
and stoies all finished articles prior to sale, keeping both under lock’' 
and key in its own warehouse. Societies of this type are of real 
benefit to the village aitisan, who up till now has been practically a 
slave to his dealer. The only dangor is one of those which has brought 
about the ruin of weavers' stores and that is over-production. Hitherto, 
tho dealer took care that supply did not out-run demand, and if 
the market was bad the artisan got no employment and had to live 
as best he could. The danger now is that so long ns ho can obtain 
raw materials ho will continue to take them and to turn out finished 
artiolcs regardless of whether they can bo sold or not. Provided that 
the societies guard ngninst this dangor, they seem to be doing real 
good to tho artisan. 

9. In laying down these instructions, Government do not wish to 
preclude further experiments being made in various directions, but 
if such experiments are made, tboy should be undertaken very 
cautiously and only in places where the closest supervision from the 
department is possible. Tho Registrar haB already been instructed 
not to organise any socioty for tho utilisation of machinery or for 
irrigation purposes except with the approval of tho Development Board, 
and Government consider it dosirahlc that any further schemes for the 
establishment of the types of socioty now barred should also he dis- 
ouBsed by this Board before they are brought into being. 

Oral Evidence. 

60. 034. The Chairman : Rni Bahadur Durga Prasad, you a ro_ Regis- 
trar of Co-operative Societies in the Province of Bihar and Orissa?-— 
Yes. 

66.035. Would you give us, briefly, an account of your training in co- 
operative methods?— I have been Registrar now for tho last sixteen 
months. I also officiated in 1924 for about eight months. 

66.036. Before that you were not in tho department? — I was not in. 
the department at all. 

66.037. Apart from those two periods, have you had any intimate 
acquaintance with co-opBrr tiro matters ?— Yes, I had some intimate 
acquaintance with the subjoot as Sub-Divisional Officer and District 
Officer. 

66.038. Have you hod the advantage of seeing co-operation in any 
other Province t — No. 

66.039. Have you had sufficient time, as yet, to form any firm 
opinion as to tho soundness or tho reverse of tho co-operative move- 
ment in Bihar and Orissa ? — I think so. 

Sax Bahadur Durga Prasad. 
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66.040. You do tLink that you have had an opportunity to form a 
view ?— Yea. 

66.041. To what conclusion have jou como ? — My conclusion is that 
it is financially quite sound. 

66.042. Is it sound in other directions ? — No, I do not think it is as 

yer sound in other directions. • 

66.043. Would you tell the Commission, quite frankly, your views 
on any important points in that respect 1 — I mean to say that our co- 
operative societies are not genuinely co-operative yet. 

66.044. In what respects? — I mean, in the higher principles of co- 
operation. 

60.015. Would you agree that the vigour of the primary Bociely is the 
foundation upon which the whole co-operative structure must be built t 
— I entirely agree. 

66.016. Would you agree that if the primary societies are to be, in 
fact, co-operative societies and are to have their maximum beneficial 
effect upon the rural population, ic is necessary that the members of 
primary societies should understand the principles of co-operation ? — 
Yes. 

66.017. Is it your view that members of primary societies in Bihar 
and Orissa, tia a whole, havo been educated in the. principles of co-opera- 
tion ? — No, I do not think lhat they have been properly educated. 

66.048. Are you satisfied with the management of primary societies f 
Do the societies work well? — No, I am not satisfied with tlio manage- 
ment of the societies by the managing committees. 

66.049. Are the members of primary societies who are membcis ->f 
the managing committees taking any interest in, or any part in, the 
management of the primary societies?— -No. 

66,030. Do they attend the annual general mooting ?— Yes, they do. 

66.051. In the matter of loans by the credit sociotics, arc tho quali- 
fications of the applicant for a loan examined by tho committee of 
management of tho primary society ?— They are examined at tho annual 
general mecling by tin* committee of management. 

60.052. Are the qualifications ovamined before, or aflcr, tlio ,’o.m 
has been granted? — Before tho lonn is grnnted. 

66.053. Does that moan that th«» intending borrower has nlways to 
wait until there 1ms boon an annual general meeting before h*' can 
get a loan?— What wc do is this: At the annual general meeting we 
assess his credit and in the year we allow him lonns accordingly. 

66.054. Mr. Calvert : Who are ' wo * ?— I mean tho committee of 
management. 

66.055. The Chairman : Would you tell us, in a concrete form, bow 
this scheme works. Your individual member of the primary society 
goes to the committee of management and says that he wants to borrow 
bo much. Let us say that that occuis a week after the annual general 
meeting Then what happens ?— Then tho committee sends the loan 
application to tho Contra] Bank and tho Central Bank grants it sti night 
away. 

66.056. And the position is reviewed at the next annual general 
meeting of the primary society ?— Yes. 

66.057. Where is made tho detailed examination of tho applicant’s 
suitability for this particular loan? Is it examined by the primary 
society of by some officer representing tho Central Bank?— It is 
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examined, as I said, <u. the animal general meeting The question as 
to how much loan he ougnt to get m the particular year is examined 
at the annual general meeting and within the limit fixed he gets Mb 
loan from the Central Bank, 

66,033 What period of time elapses, as a general rule, between the 
application for a loan and the granting of the loan * — About two weeks. 

66,050. The Central Banks appeal, from the information at the dis- 
posal of the Commission, to have come to occupy a very important 
place in the stiueturc of co-operation in the Province. Are you satisfied 
with the division of icsponsibility in money matters between the Cen- 
tral Bank and the primary society? — Yes, on the whole I think it is 
quite satisfactory. 

60.060. Have any pnmnrj societies any reserves? — Yes, they have 
got plenty of reserves. 

66.061. Individual pnmai j societies? — Yes. 

60,062 Whcro arc these reserves held? — Fifty per cent of it is 
deposited in the Central Bank. 

66.063. You have 6,608 societies with 177,136 members with a working 
capital of Rs. 1,62,64,536, is that right ? — Yes, those arc the figures for 
the year 1925-26. 

06.064. Out of that working capital the share capital of the agri- 
cultural societies was Rs. 7,35,692, the reserve funds Rs. 16, 99, "816 and 
the deposits of members Rs 3,36,61*! 1 — Yes. 

66.065. So that the total capital provided by your members was 
under twenty-eight lakhs of rupees or only about seventeen per cent of 
the working capital, is that so ! — Yes. 

66,066 Non-members’ deposits represent about two lakhs of rupees? 
— Yes. 

66,067. So that, in the main, your Central Banks are dependent for 
funds upon sources outside the co-operative- movement ?— Yes. 

66,068 Your Central Banks, numbering fifty-eight, have a working 
capital of approximately one-and-three-quarter ororcs ?— Yes. 

66,069. Can they attract further funds whenever they can usefully 
employ those funds?— Yes. 

66,070 They have no difficulty in attracting money from the pnblin? 
— None whatever. 

66.071. ' Has there been any propaganda by the department in _ order 
to point out to the investing public the attraction of investment in the 
Central Banks? — There has been no propaganda for that. 

60.072. What section of the public has provided the greater part 
of these funds in the Central Banks 7 — Government officers have got the 
largest amount of deposits. 

66.073. Officers both on the active and retired lists?— Yes. 

66.074. What rate of interest are they receiving?— We used to pay 

eight per cent before, and that was the maximum rate; but seven per’ 
cent is now 'the maximum rate. . * 

66,076. You say that there is no difficulty in attracting new money 
at seven per cpnf. Have you tried to attract new money at six-and-a- 
half per confci — Our deposit rates vary _ from six to seven per cent. ' 

66,076 I am rnlv concerned to ascertain whether you have tested 
the possibility of getting your money a little cheaper?— We can get any 
amount of money at six per cent. 

' Pai Bahadur Dtirga Praia d. 
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66.077. Are you still borrowing ofc seven?— "Wo are now bringing it 
, , down to six per cent. 

68.078. Is there any hope ol borrowing below six per cent. ?— Not at 
present. 

60.079. You agreed, a moment ago, to the statement that seventeen 
< per cent approximately, of the working capital of the movemont 

comes from members. Do you regard the high percentage of non- 
member capital as a source of possible weakness? — Yes : I do. 

> 66,080. Could you suggest any means of correcting that disparity? — 

By popularising deposits from members. 

. 66,081. Do cultivating members take any interest in the movement? — 
Not so far. 

60.082. Has there been steady propaganda towards that direction ? 
— Wo are carrying on some propaganda 

66.083. What agency have you for carrying on the propaganda? — 
On behalf of the Central Banks we have got the managers and the 
inspecting clerks. 

00,084. Are you, as Registrar, entirely dependent on the Central 
Banks for propaganda ? — Yes, also on tho Bihar and Orissa Co-operativo 
M Federation. 

60,085. Have you no subordinates or agents in the distriets who 
can place you in direct touch with the primary societies? — Yes; we 
have got nine Assistant Registrars who are in charge of tho nine circles 
into which tho Province is divided. 

66,036. Do they come into direct touch with the primary societies 
or do they work through the Central Banks? — They go and inspect tho 
societies. 

60.087. Do not tho Central Banks loom much too Inrgc in the mntter 
of management and surveillance ? — Certainly. 

06.088. I see that the rate of interest charged by primary societies 
to the borrowing members varies more or less in accordance with the 
average rate charged by towear* in the district; is that so?— No; our 
rate is uniform. The rate charged by tho societies to tho members is 
almost uniform; it is Rs. 18-10-0 per hundred rnpccs. 

66.089. In tho "Memorandum of Rural Conditions in Bilinr nnd 
Orissa "* prepared by officers of Government, for this Commission, T two 
at the bottom of page 16. the following statement; “ The comparatively 
low rate of interest charged on such loans has undoubtedly bad the 
effect of reducing tho rates of interest charged by ordinary mahajam 
in areas where societies exist, so that it is possible ‘to take the averngo 
normal rato of interest in such areas as 24 per cent. The ord>'nnrv rate 

* charged by societies in I5|f per cent, but where the local rate of in- 
terest is above 25 pOr cent the societies generally rlinrge 16? per cent.” 
Ia that or was your previous statement, correct ?— * Wo do elinrgo 18J 
per cent in certain societies in tho’ backward ardas. 

60.090. Is this policy, of varying the rate of interest ehnrged hv soeic- 

f ies to members borrowing, the result, of si desire on the nnrt of »he 
Central Banks io obtain ns high a rnte-of interest as rmsslble for Iheir 
money, or, on the other hand, is it a deliberate peljcv designed to 
lessen the risks" of providing cheap credit to thoso who ard unfamiliar 
with its use ? — Tt is the latter. ( . . 

06.001. Do you think that the time has rnme to reconsider 4h*>t 
policy; or do you recommend that, it should continue ?— ■‘■I think tho 
time has eomo to reconsider the policy and to reduce the rate' of in- 
terest 


•Not reprinted. 
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66.092. What steps are taken, and by ■whom, to ensure that members 
"borrowing for a particular purpose do, in fact, apply the amount of 
the loan to that purpose ?— That is left to the officers of the Central 
Banks, that is to say, the managers. 

66.093. Do the chairmen and committees of primary societies take 
no part in that work! — They do take some part in the work;' they do 
make enquiries, but we have them tested by the managers of the Con* 
tral Banks. 

66.094. What is the constitution of a normal Central Bank in this 
Province? — There is o board of directors (generally about twelve to 
fourteen directors) half of whom arc drawn from preference share- 
holders, and half from the ordinary shareholders, that is to Bay, ‘the 
primary societies. The ordinary shareholders must be primary socie- 
ties. 

66.095. The ordinary shareholders must be primary societies? Is 
that one of your rules ? — Yes. 

66.096. Are any steps taken to endeavour to secure an element of 
representation to small cultivators on the boards of directors? — The 
ordinary shareholders are cultivators. 

66.097. That does not necessarily follow; anybody may be a mem- 
ber of a primary society ? — So far as the agricultural societies are con- 
cerned, the majority of the members are cultivators; there are very few 
landless members. 

66.098. Are you satisfied that the small cultivator has a sufficient 
voice on the board of directors of the Central Bank ?— Yes ; quite suffi- 
•cient. 

66.099. The board members sit as representative shareholders ; there 
is no representation of primary societies as such ; is that so 7— There is 
representation of primary" societies as such; they are the ordinary 
shareholders; each society is an ordinary shareholder. 

66.100. All vour ordinary shares in the Central Banks are held by 
primary societies as such?— Yes. 

66.101. Are any ordinary shares held by individuals ?— Bo. 

66.102. The 83 per cent of your working capital which has been 
supplied from outside the movement is all invested in what form? — 
"With the societies. 

66.103 By the Central Banks 1— Yea. 

66.104 But is it in the form of preference shares ? — No ; it m not in 
the form of preference shares. 

66.105 Who holds the preference shares? — Individual members of 
-the public. 

66.106 Must they be co-operators ?— There is no hard and fast rule 
in that respect. 

66.107. Could you give us the extent of your ordinary share cnpital 
■and preference Bhare capital ?— I do not think we have got these figures 
un our annual report 

66.108. Could vou let us have these figures* later, if you have not 
egot them now ?— Yes. 


* Central Banks. 

Preference shares 

paid-up- 

Ordinary shares] 
paid-up. | 

Total. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

■provincial Bank 

20,000 

(Guarantee Shares). 

3,20,000 

3,40,000 

'Central Banks and Unions 
in Bihar. i 

1,83,523 

9,08,874 

10,92,307 

'Central Banks and Unions 1 
in Orissa. 1 

83,020 

3,03,431 

3,86,451 
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08,109. 31 r, Calvert : What is tho amount of each share? — The pre- 
ference share is twenty-five rupees and the ordinary share ton rupees. 

6G,110. The society takes ono share, or more? — The number of 
shares the society takci depends on the amount of loan the society 
takes, 

66.111. The Chairman : Could you give us any idea of tho extont of 
your preference share holding ?— No. 

60.112. Could you give ub an indication of the number of persons 
holding preference shares ? — Yes ; there aro 2,674 holders of preference 
shares. 

60.113. Who sits nl the head of tho Board of Directors ? — A chairman 
is olccted. 

66.114. Is he called the Honorary Managor? — Ho is called tho Chair- 
man of the Hoard of Directors. 

66.115. Who is directly under him in tho chain of responsibility ?— Tho 
honorary secretary. 

66.116. Who is at the head of tho paid permanent staff in the Central 
Hank? — The honorary secretary of tho Central Bank. 

60.117. Who is the highest official in the bank who receives a salary? 
— The manager. 

66.118. Is ho a whole time officer ? — Yes. 

66.119. What do you say about the calibre, and general fitness for 
their posts, of managers of Central Banks? — Some of them nro vory 
good, but in the enso of quite a number their calibre is very deficient. 

60.120. They are unfit for tho posts which they hold ?—Yes. 

60.121. How about their subordinate staffs?— The subordinate staff 
consists only of inspecting clerks. 

66.122. Wlint do you think about them ?— They are generally suitable 
for tbo work that they have to do, 

00,123. I do not quite understand tho following quotation from page 
8 Of your annual report for 1925 : " The bank office is often left to bo 
run by low paid bank clerks, tho honorary secretary himself not being, 
in most cases, able to devote the necessary nmount of time to tho super- 
vision of the office ’’ ?— That happens in banks whore honorary secre- 
taries neglect their duties. 

66.124. Where is tho manager ?—Uo is mostly out on tour. Ho has 
to bo out inspecting the societies. 

66.125. He does tour?— Yes. 

66.126. Is ho often away from the bank for moro thnn a day? — 
.Yes. 

06.127. Is he away for a week ?— Not for a weok at a stretch, but for 
two to three days at a stretch. 

66.128. Whilo lie is away, the bank is left in complete charge of whnt 
■you call a low paid official ?— ' Yes. 

60.129. Who brings prcssuro to bear on members of primary socie- 
ties when they are in arrears ?— Tho inspecting dorks. 

66.130. There again you arc dependent ontirely on your Central 
'Banks ?— Yes. 
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60.131. Your primary societies, as it is, take no part in persuading- 
their membors to pay up 1 — They do take somo part. 

60.132. The responsibility and the real work fall on the Central 
Bank 1— Yes. 

60.133. And when an unpopular action has to bo taken, is it custom- 
ary to depend entirely on the Central Bank 1— Yes. 

68.131. As regards the staffs of the Cential Banks, human nature 
being what it is, thcic are always regrettable instances in all concerns 
of this nature no doubt. But is it your opinion that oases of embczzlo- 
mont are more frequent than they should be! Docs thnt give cauBC 
for anxiety in your office ?— It docs not cause any great anxiety. Of 
course, there have been somo bad cases of embezzlement in two or 
three Central Banks. 

06,135 But you say on page 11 of your report “ A legrettablo 
feature of lh<* year war. the easts of embezzlement in the hanks by the 
paid employees ”!— My own idea is that there should he no embezzle- 
ment m this movement, and judged from thnt point of view, I think 
it is regrettable. 

60,130 Are there signs thnt embezzlement ib on tlic incrcaso!— It 
is on the decrease now 

66,137 To that extent, the position is satisfactory J— Yes. 

60.131. To return to the paid staff, are they' efficient in flic duly of 
stimulating punctual repayment and payment of interest f— Yes, they 
are efficient. 

60,130. In the same repoit you snv “I cannot help observing that 
except in n few cases the poor collection is due lo the negligence and 
inefficiency' of the paid staff”. That, I take it, is tho collection of 
arrears!— Yc\ it is the collection of arrears. 

06,140 Will you define your own responsibility vi'-n-i >\ the Central 
Banks!— Mv own responsibility, as I take it, is to guide them and to 
advise them 

66.141. Whnt do you mean by "to guide them" !— To see that 
they arc carrying on thoir work on proper lines. 

60.112. You fold us tlint there is more than one Central Bank tho 
manager of which, in your judgment, is not a fit person to hold his 
position !— Yes. 

60.113. What action on your part is appropriate in a matter of this 
sort !— I can cancel his license. 

60.144. Have you cancelled any licenses! — Yes. 

60.145. Do you proposo to purmr that policy and to eontinno it 
until the managers arc satisfactory !— Yes, and to weed out all tho 
bad manngers 

60,140. I think you have been sixteen months in tho office 1—' Yes. 

60,117. Will \ou tell us how mnnv licenses of managers yon liavo 
cancelled during the sixteen months 1 — I think about two or three so 
far: we have cancelled the licenses of a good many inspecting clerks. 

66,148 But of only two or tlnee mnnagcrsl— Yes. 

C6.110 Do yon gather, from your observation of the movement, that 
the main interest and concern of boards of direr tors is to do flic best 
they tan for their shareholders, or to do the host they ran for the 
primnrv societies and for the 'advapermrnt of co-operative principles 
in the 'Province! — \t present, T find that they are concerned with doing 
the best thev can for tbe shareholders. 

jRai linhad vr Durga Prasad. 
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66,150 And that situai ion exibis in the face of an organisation which 
leaves the day-to-day management of the primary society itself very 
much in the hands of the Central Hanks’ — It is entirely in the hands 
of the Central Banks, except for the supervision exercised by the 
Assistant Registrars. 

66.151. Is that a satisfactory state of .tifairs? — No. 

66.152. Do you think that the movement as a whole is declining in 
efficiency at present, or is it stationary, or is it imploring? — It is 
stationary. 

60.153. You do not think that there is any evidence of decline at this 
moment ? — No. 

66.154. Is that eiitirelj in harmony with some parts of your report? 
— My remarks in the report refer to two or three banks which are in a 
very bad condition at present, but wo hope to reform them. 

GO, 155. You say in your report “The societies are taking a downward 
course”. Is that to be taken ns applying generally to the movement 
in the Province or to particular societies ? — It applies to particular 
-societies. .1 cannot say that it is general. 

66.156. Do you think ihat the movement is not likely to be restored 
to health and vigour by any other means than that of placing upon 
the primary societies, and upon the members of primary societies, the 
responsibilities which are really theirs ? Is that the line of policy which 
you are proposing to adopt?— Yes. 

66.157. Would you tell us a little about your Co-operative Federation ?- 
'That is a federation of your Central Banks and societies ?— Yes. 

66.168. That is the central body of the movement ? — Yes. 

66.169. Are its meetings satisfactorily conducted ?— Yes, the meetings 
are satisfactorily conducted. We have a council of the Federation. 

66.160. And an annual general meeting? — Yes. 

66.161. And then, below that you have meetings of representatives 
from districts? — Yes, representatives from districts, in divisional fe- 
deration boards. 

66.162. On the whole, are you satisfied with the meetings and the 
way in which the bodies conduct themselves ? — Yes. 

66.163. Is the business carried out in the vernacular in all cases ?— 
No, the business is carried out in English. 

66,364. In English, at the meetings of the Co-operative Federation ? 
— In the Co-operative Federation, both in English and Hindi. 

66.165. And in the next stage below that?— In the divisional boards 
also it is the same thing; the business is carried out in English and in 
'the vernacular. 

66.166. And in the district?— Wo have no district organisation. 

66.167. How about your guaranteeing unions ? Are you satisfied with 
them ?— Generally speaking, they have proved a failure. 

66.168. Since you have been in your present post, have you called 
upon the guaranteeing unions to fulfil their functions ? — We are trying 
now to train secretaries of guaranteeing unions. 

66.169. How do you mean ? Do not these guaranteeing unions already 
exist ’ — They exist, but their secretaries are no good and we are train- 
ing them. 

66.170. Are the societies effective ?— Generally speaking, they are 
mot as effective ns we expected they would be. 
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66.171. How many primary societies have been wound up 1 — Very 
few. 

66.172. Wliat is your policy in that matter 7 — I do not believe in 
liquidation I believe in reconstitution. 

66,173 Unlimited liability is the rule? — Yes. 

66,174. Have you called upon members, in cases of necessity, to meet 
their obligations under their liability ?— Yes, in some cases it has been 
necessary 

66.175 Have jou, m the sixteen months of your lesponsibility, called 
upon any guaranteeing union ? — No. 

66.176 Who acts as liquidator ? — Either a good non-official or the 
manager of the Cential Bank. 

66.177 Who appoints? — The Registrar 

66.178. In every case?— Yes. 

66.179. Who carries out youi audit? — We have Assistant Auditors. 

66.180. On your staff? — Not on the staff of the Registrar. They 
arc on the staff of the Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Federation. That 
was primarily an audit federation. Government gives a subsidy. We 
have a staff of Assistant Auditors to audit the Central Banks and local 
Auditors to audit the societies. 

66.181. Professor Gangtilce: You have a Chief Auditor ?— Yes; ho is 
entirely a paid Government servant. 

66.182. Thr Chairman: Whore are the locnl auditors? — They are 

under the co-oporativo federation. « 

66.183. Are they whole time men ? — Yes. 

66.184. Do you carry out any test audits?— They are done by the- 
Assistant Auditor and the Assistant Registrar. 

G6,185. The Assistant Auditors audit the Central Banks themselves ? — 
Ves. 

66.186. Do you ever have an extraoi dinary audit of the Central 
Bank?— No. 

66.187. Is it your view that the grain gala societies may be useful 
in the future?— Yes certainly. 

66.188. On page HI of your evidence I see you are inclined to the 
view that : “ the goal of better financing of agricultural operations 
cannot be reached unless tho following are provided, (1) rapid extension 
of the movement by employment of adequate staff, so that each village 
may have one society in a measurable distance of time, (2) reduction in 
tho rate of iutorcst to borrowers from co-operative societies so that the 
maximum interest does not exceed eight to nine per cent.” Would you 
be inclined to put, even before (1), the restoration or rather the estab- 
lishment of the existing primary societies on a sounder footing and the 
education of their members in the principles bf co-operation ' Fes, 
most certainly. 

68.189. Sir Thomas Middleton : In the beginning of your memoran' 
dum you suggest a scheme for providing farms for middle class youths. 
Your idea is that they themselves should provide a certain amount 
of capital and that they should be able to borrow a portion of the 
capital from a co-operative society ? What proportion of the capital , 
would you allow them to borrow? — That would depend on the means 
of tho farmer. 

> Pai Bahadur Durga. Prasad. 
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CG,100. Do you mean to say that a farmer with no capital should b” 
able to borrow all he needs ? — lie may, provided he gives good 
gdarantecs. 

60.191. You have suggested a capital of Rs. 250 per acre for a twenty 
acre farm; what items of expenditure would this capital cover? — The 
reclaiming of the land, providing irrigation facilities and all other 
necessary items. 

6G,192. Livestock, seed? — Yes. 

66,193. Supposing a young man had borrowed the whole of his 
capital, yon suggest that after throe or four years he might be able 
to repay at the rate of Rs. 1,000 per annum ? — Yes. 

66.191. That would leave him a free income of Rs. 1,000 for all othor 
purposes? — Yes, provided he roaches the limit of Rs. 2,000 after five 
years. 

66.195. This estimate means an average income of Rs. 100 per acre 
on the twenty acres? — Yes. 

66.196. Is not that a very optimistic cstimato to make for twenty 
acres? — I do not think so. I have mived farming in mind, that is to., 
say, cultivating not only food crops but also commercial crops and 
growing fruits and vegetables. By doing that thoy will be able easily 
to get Rs. 100 per aero. 

66.197. He would bo a young man without much experience? — I 
would provide him with some education in an agricultural school. 

66,108. Assuming that he was a rice grower, rice might yield him 
about ninety-five rupees per acre but if he were taking up mixed farm- 
ing the average value of the mixed crop would bo somewhere in the 
region of fifty or seventy rupees per acre, not one hundred rupees. The 
balance, you think, could be made out of stock ?— Sugnrcano would be 
a valuable crop. 

66.199. His expenditure in that case would be heavy ? — It would be. 

06.200. How much hired labour would ho want?— About three 
labourers. 

66.201. Assuming that lie did not take up sugarcane, he would still 
require a considerable amount of hired labour for mixed farming ? — 
Yes. 

66.202. You make the statemout that after he had paid off his loan 
to the co-operative society he would have a permanent income of at 
least Rs. 2,000? — Yes. 

66.203. But this permanent income must cover all his outgoings? 
It would not bo a net income ? — It would not entirely be a net incomo. 

66.204. Ho has got to provido for hired labour, replacement of 
bullocks, purchase of seed, etcetera ?— Yes. 

66.205. Mr. Calvert : You take the view that the ordinary primary 
society could do all the long term credit required ?— Yes. 

66.206. From what source ?— From the Provincial Bank through the 
Central Banks. 

66.207. Has a Provincial Bank long term loans ?— No, 

60.208. You mention somewhere that you would like to begin with 
clearing off the debts ? — Yes, 

66.209. Could a cultivator clear off his debts in, say, ton or fifteen 
years?— Yes, in ten years. 
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(50,210 Do you think Hint the Pro\ facial Bank will bo justified in 
giving loan for ten ycarB ?— Provided it tan raiso long term loans 

00,211 Ifns it raised long term loans? — No, but most of our deposits 
aic almost permanent. 

GO, 21 2. Would you propose to i aise special deposits for a period 
equal to the period of the loan 7— Provided we can get them. 

00,213. Do you think you can get deposits for ten oi fifteen years 
without lesortmg to debentuics ?— I do not think so. 

GO, 214. You suggest that weaving would impiove the economic posi- 
tion of the cultivatoi 1 — Yes, to some extent. 

00,215 Do you know if the professional we.ueis can find a market 
for all the cloth they arc able to piodneo? — Not at the present moment 

GG,210 Are they a comparatively small piopoition of the total popu- 
lation 1 — Yes, they are a email number. 

00,217 If the small number of piofcssional weavers cannot find a 
market foi all the cloth they produce, what would he the position if 
the whole population took to weaving cloth? — T intend that the culti- 
.vators should weave their own coarse cloth. 

00,218. Who would use the cloth?— The family mcmbcis. If they can 
make their own coarse cloth in their spare moments, why should they 
not? 

00,219. You have stated that what brought about the ruin of the 
weavers was over-production ? — Yes, that is in my report. 

GO, 220. If tlio weavers who form a small proportion cannot find a 
market for tlicir cloth, whnt would happen to the over-production that 
would result if the whole population took to weaving ? — It is not a ease 
of over-production. It is just producing what the family requires in 
the way of coaise cloth. They can do this in tlicir spare moments. 

06,221. Wlmt would happen fo tlio weavers?— That is a different 
problem. 

CG.222. If six to ten per cent of the people can produce cloth for a 
hundred per cent of the population, what would bo the lcsult if a 
hundred per tent of the population began to w cave ?— You have not 
taken into consideration my reservation to the effect that the cultivators 
should weavo cloth only to meet thoir requirements of coarse doth 
and that ie all. 

60,223. You think it will improve their economic position ? — la a 
way it would. 

• 00,224 What qualifications arc required for a Doputy Registrar? — 
No_ particular qualifications have been laid down, but generally n 
senior officer in Ihe Provincial Civil Service is selected. This post has 
only recently been created. 

66^225. Is it necessary that he should have any previous training in 
hanking?— I think he ought to. 

00,220. But that is not prescribed ? — It is nowhere prescribed, hut in 
the present case we havo appointed ono of tho Assistant Registrars as 
the Doputy Registrar. 

00,227. What are the qualifications of your Assistant Registrars? — 
They have no particular qualifications. Wo recruit them from tbe~Pro- 
vincial Civil Service, that iB from Deputy Collectors. 

- 08,228. They are given no special training cither in economics or 
hanking ?— No. 

l?oi Bahadur J)urga Prasad. 
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GG,220. You nskcd for a substantial increase, of the superior staff?— 
Yes. 

66.230. You suggest an Inspector for every 600 societies? — Yes. 

60.231. What qualifications would you require of these inspectors? — 
In order to economise I would be, content with Sub-Deputy Collectors. 

66.232. Would they have any special training in economics or bank- 
ing ? — They ought to got a special training, hut it does not matter if 
they do not have that training. 

66.233. What duties would you give to these Inspectors? — Inspection 
of societies. 

66.234. Having got 500 societies, in what period of time would you 
expect the Inspector to get round his 600 societies? — I think he could 
manage 600 in a year. 

66.235. That would bo rather a hurried inspection, would it not? — 
No; if the societies are within a compact area ho can manage at the rate 
of two societies a day. 

66.236. Requiting him to tour 200 dayB in the year is a pretty heavy 
demand, is it not? — Tim Registrar himself has to put in more than 200 
.days in tlio year. 

60.237. You regard the official Inapeotor ns essential ?— Yes. 

66.238. Do I take it, then, that the number of honorary organisers 
whom you wish to enlist are not forthcoming? — No, they arc not forth- 
coming. 

66.239. Are your honorary organisers trained in the worb?~No. 

60.240. Arc they mostly busy professional gentlemen giving their 
spare time?— Yes; there ate also retired officers. 

60.241. Rut practically you find yourself unable to rely on tho 
honorary organiser? — Yes. 

66.242. Yon say that it has been laid down that no new sneief«»s 
should be registered unless tho Assistant Registrar is satisfied that the 
societies have been Gainfully organised and bid fair to turn into genuine 
co-operative institutions. Is that n new idea? — I think so. 

60.213. Those two essentials have not boon observed previously? — That 

18 BO. 

66.214. You want to have a manager for ovory 100 to 120 credit 
societies? What exactly would be his duties? — To inspect tho societies 
and to train members in co-operative principles. 

66.246. Would ho train all the membors or merely the panchayab 
members ? — He would first confine himself to the panchaynt members. 

66,240. And who would train the managers? — Wc arc now training 
them at a class which wo hold" nt Sabour. 

66.247. How many months’ class is it? — At. present it is for three 
months, but wo want to extend the period to six months. 

60.248. Does that reach a very high standard ? — Not yet; it has been 
only two years in existence. 

60.249. Profrtunr Govpulre : Who trains them? — The Assistant Re- 
gistrar, the Development Officer of tho Bihar and Orissa Oo-opprntive 
Federation and the Chief Auditor. Tho Registrar also goes anti 
delivers lectures. 

66.260. Mr. Cal vert i Whore exactly does your technical professional 
co-operator come in to tench? The Assistant Registrar trains the 
manager, but the Assistant Registrar lumsclf has no qualifications 



"Where exactly does your expert in rural economics and co-operation 
come ini — do far as accountancy and thanking are concerned we have 
got a Chief Auditor, but that is all. 

66.251. And for tho general co-oporativo principles and their appli- 
cation 1— Wo have to depend only on the Assistant Registrars. 

66.252. "What do you regard in this Province as tho function of the 
Provincial Bank 1— It is a balancing centre. At present it has got 
moio money than it can invest in tho movement; it is faced with a 
huge suiplus. 

66,263. What is its object 1 — That of a balancing centre. 

66,234. Not necessarily a financing centre 1 — No. 

66.255. You raise objection to Central Banks raising their own 
-deposits and not borrowing from the Provincial Bank! — Yes, on account 
of the existence of the surplus in the Provincial Bank. 

66.256. Is it any part of their duty to relieve the Provincial Bank 
of its surplus 1 — I think so. because it is their bank. 

66.257. I should like to ask you whom do you regard as master in 
this movement and whom the sorvantl — I do not understand your 
-question. 

66.258. In the co-operative movement, who is the master and who is 
the servant? — The societies are the master. 

66.259. Who dictates the policy! — The policy at present is dictated 
hy tho Registrar. 

66.260. Not by tho primal y societies 1 members 1 — No. 

66.261. I do not quite understand how you can reconcile the primary 
societies being master if the Provincial Bank can dictate to tho Central 
Banks ns to where they should raise their money from. Which 
is built to help which ?— Certainly the Conti nl Bank exists to help the 
societies and the Piovincinl Bank exists to help tho Central Bank. 

66.262. So that, really, the Central Bank need not bo hauled over 
the coals for practising self-help in the way of taking deposits ? — They 
have been taking deposits unnecessarily, and also from outside their 
areas. 

66.263. You also find fault with the Central Bank for accepting too 
jnany deposits? — Yes. 

66.264. And yet you say that this increase of working capital is 
reasonable ?— Not all tho Central Banks have been taking unnecessary 

'-deposits; only some of them have been doing so. 

66,265 Is that practico of taking unnecessary deposits due to a desire 
to finance primary societies, or is it duo to tho fact that tho deposit 
rates of interest ave too attractive ?— I think the deposit rates wero 
too attractive. * 

66,286. Your maximum dividond in Central Banks is twclve-and-a- 
half per cent?— Yes. 

66,267. Do most Central Banks pay that ?— No. 

66,288. Undor Section 30 of the Act, tho lending could be controlled 
under rules and bye-laws Have not you got rules, and bye-laws which 
would serve to prevent Central Banks from accepting too much in the 
way of deposits? — No; but we propose to make rules now. 

66,269. You proposo to reduce the surplus in Central Banks by in- 
creasing the membership of primary societies ? — Yes. 
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06.270. For -what purpose does your co-operative movement exist T 
Is it merely to help Central Banks to get rid of tlicir surplus deposits? 

' —Now that we have got the surplus, what are we to do 1 

60.271. Could they not just pay them back again?— Yes, I have been 
’ advising them strongly to pay back. 

66.272. Do you favour the policy of Central Banka reducing the 
rate of interest? — Yes, I favour that policy. The rate of interest 
everywhere is six to six-and-a-half per cent, whereas it was eight to 
oight-and-a-lialf per cent before, while with just a few banks it is 
six to seven. 

60.273. You want the Central Banks to engage in a vigorous 
campaign in increasing membership ? — Yes, we have got a big surplus 
which is due to the policy adopted in the past. 

60,27*1. You raise a question about its being manifestly unfair that 
the Central Bank should hold what you call foreign deposits and turn 
away local deposits. Do you think that the Central Banks have any 
duly to non-members? — No, I do not. 

60,275. Then why do you castigate thorn ?— Foreign deposits mean 
deposits from outside the area of their operations? If they can get 
deposits within the area of their operations then why keep these foreign 
deposits J 

., 68,270. Is that not a matter for the Central Banks to decide? — Cer- 
tainly, it is a matter for them to decide ; but I am only advising them. 

66.277. Why should the Central Bank distinguish between non-mom- 
bere Why should a Central Bank take deposits from outside the 
Provinco ?— They get deposits from Calcutta, and there is no reason 
why they should take sueh deposits. 

60.278. But you can check that under Section 30 of the Act by rule. 
Have you framed any rule? — I have said that we have not framed any 
rule so far; wo nrc going to do so now. 

00,270. You have also advised Central Banks to fiv maximum loans 
to individual members of n society?— Yes. 

06.280. Would you m>nd telling the Commission again who is master 
and who is servant? — As I have said the master is the primary society. 

66.281. You pioposc that the Central Banks should interfere in tbo 
working of sclf-govorning bodies and dictate as to the amount of loan 
that they should make to individual members, not in the interests of 
members but in the inteicst of the Central Banks themselves. You say* - 
” It would take several jears to got over the effects of over-financing 
done in. the past but in order to stop any further over-financing the 
Central Banks have been advised to fix a maximum for loans to indi- 
vidual members of socictie.s and to insist on lonns above the maximum 
boing approved by them before they are given " ?— That is to stop the 
issue of very heavy lonns ; in several eases wo detected individual loans 
to the extent of six, seven or oven ton thousand rupees. 

68.282. Why should the Central Banks interfere with the working- 
« a Primary society? la the Central Bank in a position at nil to inter- 
fere ?— No, it is not, but it can interfere in this \vny: it can refuse to 
grant lonns. 

66.283. Is that not the simple method of getting out of the difficulty, 

provided of course they are able to employ their surplus?— There is no 
harm m llic Contrnl Banks advising tlio primary societies not to issue 
very heavy individual loans. , 

00,284; It is nob a question of advising but of insisting; thev will 
have to insist. It is ail a que stion of who is the mnstor and who is the- 
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•servant inside the movement 1—1 consider the societies to be the masters, 
and T want them reallv to be masters; but they cannot become masters 
■unless they are properly trained. 

66,285 In your Central Banks, what is tho rule of voting? — Each 
shareholder has one vote 

66,286. Picfercnce and ordinary shareholders? — Yes. 

66,287 In all tho Central Banks the voting power rests with the 
society mcmbois? — Yes, and they aie reducing tho rate of interest on 
their borrowings. 

66,288. Do your best (lass primary societies dispense with every form 
■of help fiom an outsider, official or non-official? — Yes. 

66,289 They get along without help from outside? — Yes. 

65.290. You have, m Bihar and Orissa, amended the Public Demands 
Recovery Act? — Yes. 

66.291. Docs that result m the more rapid liquidation of societies? — 
Yes; it helps in tho realisation of the dues. 

66.292. It is effective ?— It is very effective. 

66.293. I gather that you have found it desirable to invite Collectors 
to come back, in some oases, as chairmen of Central Banks?— Yes, in 
some cases I have found it desirable to do so. 

06,291. Speaking still of Central Banks, you say in one place in you; 
roport “ It is necessary in this area to organiso more societies in order 
to put the bank on a proper financial basis ” ?— Yes. 

66.295. Is it a fair question to ask you, do you promote primary 
societies for tho good of their members, or to get Central Banks out of 
difficulties ? — For the good of the members. 

66.296. Is it any function of the primary society to come into exist- 
ence merely to save a Central Bank from the difficulties it has got into 
through its own mistakes?— No; but if it can be saved by organising 
good societies, I do not see any objection to it. 

66.297. In the whole movement, whom do you legard as tho mnster 
and whom as the servant?— I have explained it; I regard tho society 
•as master. 

66.298. You say that district boards arc not helping the educational 
movement to the extent to which you would like them to do ?— Yes. 

66.299. Are tho members of district boards drawn fiom different 
classes than the mcmbois of societies? — Yes. 

66.300. There is some lack of sympathy between the two? — There is 
lack of sympathy between the two, at any rate in the present constitu- 
tion of tile district boards. 

66.301. k ou say again : " the control of the Federation over Central 
Banks should be more effective and real ” ?— Yes. 

66.302. I am sorry to have to ask you tho same question again. Who 
is the servant and who is the master ? — This is a federation of all tho 
socioties. 

66.303. Is tlie Federal-ion governing the Central Banks or are the 
Central Banks governing tho Federation ?— ' The federation is a body 
consisting of all tho co-operative institutions in the Province, and 
there is no leason uhy it should not guide and control the societies. 
'That is my opinion at any rate. 

66.304. On a small point in connection with your answer to tho 
Chairman about tho interest levied by primary societies: Havo you 
•examined the figures to see whether there is any margin of profit in 
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primary societies to permit of a reduction of interest 1 — Yes, there 
is a margin. The margin would not bo affected if there is a propor- 
tionate reduction. 

66.305. You mean that you would only rcduco the interest charged 

by primary societies in the event of the Central Bank lowering its 
into? — Ye«. ' ' 

60.306. Do you accept the law as laid down in paragraph 4 of the 
Co-operative^ Societies Act that you " mny register societies with the 
object of facilitating the operations of primary societies ” ? — Yes. 

66.307. You accept the law that the sole, possible function open to 
n secondary society is to facilitate the operations of primarj' societies ? — 
Yes 

06,30s There can be no other object in law? — No 

66,300. In your report yon give a very interesting account of a scries 
of activities of Central Banks in the way of education, public health, 
and so on. Do you think those are the piopcr functions of Central 
Banks i— Yes-, I think so. 

66.310. You think the Central Banks can in law have those objects? — 
There is nothing in law to bar them The law docs not bar them from 
having these activities. 

66.311. Take the wording of the Act itself. The only object of a 
secondary society must be lo facilitate the operations of primary 
societies?— Yes. But this is facilitating tho operations of the primarj' 
•societies, helping them in llieir social, educational or other affairs. 

60.312. You make a remark that it is for the intelligentsia to assist 
their less vdiunled and ignorant brethren ?— Yes 

06.313. And you rather appeal lo them lo conn* and promote their 
moral advancement 7- -Yes. 

06.314. T presume you have mixed a great deni with villagers?— Yes. 

06.316. Can you imagine yourself in a village of cultivators sudden- 
ly calling out " TTctc come the intelligentsia to promote our moral 
advancement " 1 Can you imagine that ns a populnr move on the 
part of tho intelligentsia ?— Then who is to do this work? 

60.316. Tb moral advancement any object of a co-opcrntivc socioty?— 
Why not ? 

66.317. Is it. T ask you, in law? — T think so. 

66,313. You think it is its object?— Yes. 

60,310. J notice, iri the statements, that. your primary societies seem 
to he repaying more to their Central Banks than they are receiving 
in inpayments, fiom members. Can you account for that? — It is due 
to the accumulation of reserve funds. 

06.320. In a single year? — No; 1 mean to say tho genmnl accumula- 
tion of reserves. 

66.321. In the last statement supplied to uh, 1 seo they are repaying 
more to the Central Banks than they are receiving from their own 
members. Where does the difference oomo from?— That is what it j* 
due to, to the investment of icserve funds. 

0G,322. Your primary societies invest (heir reserves with the Central 
Banks? — Yes, fifty per cent. 

66,323. Wlint is the idea underlying that? — The idea underlying that 
is that they should be separately invested to meet any emergency. 

66. 321. That is to say, a soeioty having saved a hundred rupees, puts 
fifty into tho Central Bank, and when necessary borrows a hundred 
from the Central Bank? — Yea. 
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66.325. Do you think that is sound policy'?— That is a moot point. 
Some people think it is sound policy. This policy was laid down 
before, and I have not disturbed it so far. I have not got any 
definite views so far on this point. 

66.326. In this Province, if you could get a larger number of edu- 
cated gentlemen with public spirit and leisure to devote to the move- 
ment, do you think you could make a great improvement? — Yes. 

66.327. You have found a considerable number, but the trouble is 
that you cannot find a sufficient number having both leisure and public 
spirit ? — Yes 

66.328. Dr. Hyder: Coming back to the question of master and 
servant, I ask you whether your primary societies, which in your 
opinion should bo masters, are as a matter of fact in a position to be 
masters by reason of their cohesion, fellow-feeling, organisation, 
busfticss knowledge and moral outlook ?— Some of the societies are in 
such a position, but speaking generally, I think they are not. 

66.329. That accounts for the fact that sometimes the servant becomes 
the master i— Yes. The servant has to advise the master sometimes. 

66.330. Who is the most important man in your primary society? 
Is it the secretary? — The secretary and the chairman are both 
important. 

66.331. And, sometimes, instead of working in a true co-operative 
jspiiit they act in their own selfish interests? — They do. 

66.332. There have been such cases? — Yes. 

66.333. And that accounts for the weakness of the primary societies ? 
— Yes, in cases where such symptoms have' developed. 

66.334. As regards the Central Banks, which rise from the position 
of being sci rants to become masters, what manner of men aro there 
on the diicctoratcs of the Central Banks? What is their occupation? 
— They are mostly lawyers and zamindars 

66.335. What is a lawyer out for ? I suggest to you three possibilities. 
Either he wants to get more case woik, or he wants to catch votes in a 
paiticul.ir constituency, say for the district bonid, or he wants to 
catch votes for the Council Is that so? — No He cannot catch any 
votes by becoming a director. I -Jo not think there is much in that. 

66.336. Perhaps there is not much foundation for this allegation that 
a large amount of credit is granted to the primary societies on account 
of the fact that some of the directors who are interested in the piimary 
society turn a blind eye to the intrinsic requirements of such a society'? — 
Theie is not much foundation foi that, so far ns this Province is con- 
cerned. 

66.337. Has it come to your knowledge from reports received from 
your subordinates that sometimes these secretaries refuse to shew' to 
jour subordinates their account books 1 — Yes; it has come to my know- 
ledge. 

66.338. What lemedies would you like to hate under law to proceed 
against such behaviour, either on the part of poweiful secretaries or 
on the part of directors who turn a blind eye to ii regular loan trans- 
actions ? — I think there should be some provision making it penal. 

66.339. You do not require any more powers so far as this matter 
goes?— No. 

. 66,340. Would you be in favour of enlisting the active help of the 
intelligentsia ?— Yes. » 
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66.341. Why «te you not in favour of n policy of wiping out societies 
classified as (rZ) and (e)1 Do you not think there would "be a danger 
of the gangrene spreading to the whole movement! — I think it would bo 
hotter to reconstitute the societies because liquidation proceedings have 
■a bad effect on the popular mind. For one thing, liquidation proceed- 
ings drag on for a loDg time. 

06.342. Mr. Calvert : Even with your special powers? — Yes. 

60.343. Dr. Ilydcr : Why are you not in favour of industrial concerns 
moving out into rural areas? What is at the back of your mind? — I 
think it would disturb the economy of the village as a whole. If the 
whole village enn be transformed into an industrial centre, then I have 
no objection. 

CG,314. Hav6 you toured in the districts of Palamau and Hazaribagh 
where there are strange customs and practices? — I have been to certain 
villages in these dishicls, * 

60,315. Do you no* think it would be n good thing if four masters 
weht a[fcr one servant hist end of four servants going after one master? 
In fact the system of agricultural employment in these districts is a 
system of slavery. Do you not think that it would improve the lot of 
these people if they took to other avenues of employment ? — Yes, i think 
it would improve tlicir position to some extent. 

66,340. Have you formed any estimate of the total amount of money 
that you would require in order to liquidate flic existing debt of tlio 
societies ?— I think one evoro would suffice. 

66.347. Could you get that one erorc from deposits?— Hot all long- 
ierm deposits. 

60.348. As regards the economics of weaving, is it a fact that the 
Bihar peasant goes about naked or is lie clad ?— He is partially clad, 

66,34!). In what kind of cloth 1 — It is mostly foreign. 

66.350. That seems to show that even they have some surplus with 
which to buy foreign cloth ? Is that so ?— Surplus or no surplus, they 
have to clothe themselves to some extent. 

66.351, In case they have no suipluB, they have to run into debt on 
ibat account ?— Yes. 

66,332. Your idea is that if the peasant had a certain amount of 
leisure lie could use that to weave some doth for himself ?— Yes. 

66.353. The difficulty arises here : Suppose he has a certain amount 
of money, say, three rupees in the whole year. lAt present lie spends 
It in the purchase of doth. You want him to weave the cloth for him- 
self ? — Yes. 

66.354. Do you not think he is in a heller position to know what to 
do?— Of course it is for him to decide. 

66.355. How do you think j ou ran make this movement popular ?— I 
think it can be made a succosb if a proper propaganda is carried out. 

00,366. With regard to what you say on page 103 regarding the obs- 
tacles to consolidation of holdings how do you propose to gel over, by 
legislation, the difficulty of the existence of numerous landlords? — By 
legislation providing that their wishes may bo ignored. 

60,357. They have got some right in the land and that right is a valu- 
able right?— If their rights nro not interfered writli nml if even then 
they oppose, they may be ignored. 

66,359. Would you give them any compensation? — If they get their 
pioper rent, why should they get compensation? 



66.359 How will jon diminish this huge number ? — What I mean is, if* 
there were only a few lundloi ds in a village, we oould bring them round. 
At present we cannot do so. 

66.360 Is ghi making a spare time industry ?— Not exactly a spare 
time industry 

6G,3G1 Is not tlie business carried on from day to day by the women 
of the house ? — Not only b\ the women but also by the men. 

80,362 Is the churning done by the male raomherB?— No, but they 
do the other operations in connection with the making of ghi. 

06 363 Boiling? — Yes That is done by the males too "Whoever is 
fice does it 

66.364 Tht llnju of ParlalJivicdi : What are the rates of interest 
chaiged locally by professional moneylenders, and at what rate do they 
collect in kind ?— It is twenty-four per cent now. It used to bo more 
bcfofr Foi grain loans it is fifty per cent. 

66.365 Affei what penod do they insist on the recovery of the rent? — 
It is difficult to say. It is generally one year. In the case of grain 
loans, it is repayable at harvest time. 

66.366 What pcn.il clause is enfotced? — There is no penal clause to 
my knowledge except the payment of intoicst. Theic arc certain money- 
lendeis Who foi evciy loan of Jls. 16-12-0 charge Hs 25 at the end of a 
yeai. It means two mpees per month for the first eleven months and 
thi ee rupees for the last month. In a case of grain lonns, it ic generally 
fifty pei cent 

66,367. Suppose a pcibon is unnblo to pay owing to the failure of Ills 
ciop, is any lenienev shown? — In that case no compound interest is 
charged. 

6G,3G3. Is that custom obsei ved by the local people 1— -I think so 

66,366. Do you undertake to lend to agriculturists in kind ?— In certain- 
areas we aie doing it. For example, in Angul, Sambalpnr and other 
places wo arc doing it. We have got several grain golas also in the 
Santal Parganns 

66.370. What is yoiu i ate?— We chaige twenty-five per cent 

66.371. What other help do you lendci to the agriculturists in addi- 
tion to making grain available ? — Our men aro available to them for the 
introduction of impioved methods; we, help them in all possible ways; 
our inspecting clerks and manageis do it 

66,37-2 Do they know how to do it? — We send them out to some 
farms; they also come into contact with agricultural officers; they come 
to know things and they preach what they know among the society' 
memberi,. 

66,373 They help the lyots by supplying manures 1 — Yes Wc get 
seed and manure from the Agricultural Department and supply ihcm to 
racmbcis of our societies 

66.374. Have you separate societies which take up this business? — 
We have not got separate socictios but some of the Central Banks have 
seed and nianuic godowns and they also entertain ? staff to distribute 
the seed and the manure 

66.375. What interest does your society take in cattle brecd'-rig? — No 
interest at all, I should say 

66.376. To go back to page 160 : you suggest that agricultural schools 
should be ran by men fiom your societies and from the Agricultural 
Department. Arc theic any Buch schools in the Province? — There is 
not a single agricultural school in the Province. 
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66.377. What technical subjects would you haic in that school! — 
Practical agriculture. 

66.378. What about agiicultuial bye-industries! — I do not quite follow 
you. 

66,376. In those schools, would you also include the teaching of those 
bye-industries which arc obtained from agricultui ai produce 1 — Yes, that 
may also be done. 

66)380. On page 164 you comment on the intioduction of the Bihar 
and Orissa Village Administration Aet of 1892. It is very surprising 
that no effect has been produced in the villages! — It cannot be said 
that no effect has been produced. It is being introduced cautiously, 
I am told. Unions are being established gradually. 

66.381. But 1892 is quite a long time off now, is it not? — I do not 
think it is 1892, that is a mistake. It must be 1922. 

66.382. Sir James ftlacKcnna : On page 102 of your note, you com- 
pare the relentless habits of the Pnnjabi moneylenders with the honesty 
and moderate usniiousnoss of the local moneylenders, and then on 
the samo page you continue to strengthen the position of the local 
moneylender by saying that in his case debt is looked upon as something 
traditional and need not bo repaid, while the Punjabi moneylender 
apparently insists on, or demands, repayment. As a co-operator do 
you not think it is right to treat debt as a business proposition or do 
you think that it should be allowed to run on till you get into a state 
( of slavery, practically! — What I mean to say is that the Punjabi money- 
lender has succeeded better than the local monej lender in his recove- 
ries. 

66.383. Because ho is more businesslike? — Yes, because he is very 
strong. 

66.384. Would you not like to see business methods established in 
co-oporation in ordci to got prompt repayment 1 — Yes, I would insist 
on prompt repayment. 

66,386. Professor Gangulc ' : Do we understand that you have been 
in charge of this movement for the past sixteen months 1 — Yes. 

66.386. Who were youv predecessors 1 — My immediate predecessor was 
tho late Khan Bahadur Mohiuddin Ahmad who was in charge of the 
-department for seven-and-a-half years 

66.387. Who was tho Registrar when the movement was first Bt.n ted 1 — 
I think it was Mr. (now Sir Laurie) Hammond. 

66,383. Was the present policy shaped by your predecessors !— Yes. 

66.389. Have you made any appointments in the Central Banks since 
you came to hold charge of this department, appointments of managers 
and so on? — The system of recruitment is that applications are leccivcd 
by the Assistant Registrar and selections made with my approval, and 
the selected candidates are sent to Sabour for training. An examination 
is then held and on the results of that examination the successful candi- 
dates are given appointments. 

66.390. Were the managers that jou are now anxious to weed out 
appointed by your prcdecessois 1 ? — Yes. 

66.391. From the point of view of the principles of co-opeiatio>i, should 
there be any such thing as servant and master in the co-operative move- 
ment ? — There is no mich thing as servant and master. 

66.392. Does not tho nfotto f Each for all and all for each’ suggests 
fthat 1 — YeS, the movement is one as a whole. 
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60,393. On the board of management of the Central Bank you have 
representatives from the primary societies, have yon not ? — Yes. 

66,394 How are they elected ?— They aie elected at the annual general 
meeting of the bank by votes. 

66.395. On the one-man one-vote principle 1 — Yes. 

60,390 In answer to Question 5 (a), you say that you hav-e in your 
fold only ahout threc-and-a-half per cent of the agricultural families 
of the Pi o vinco. Would you like to sco an expansion of the movement, 
or would you like to stiongthen jour position before you expand, or 
would you pioceed simultaneously 1— I would proceed simultaneously. 

66,397. What, in your view, aic the chief handicaps to expansion V 
Do j'ou think that illiteracy is one of them?— The provision of an ade- 
quately trained staff is the fast item. 

66.395. Would you consider illiteracy as one of tho seiious handi- 
caps ? — There is no doubt that it is a handicap, but it is not a serious 
handicap to the expansion of the movement. 

66.399. The seed of co-operation fails to germinate on tho soil of illite- 
racy ?— Yes. 

66.400. Do j-ou think that bad communications in the rural arcus are 
a handicap to the expansion of the movement ? — No. 

66.401. Could you give the Commission an idea of the status of a 
member of a society in the village. Has he a status in the village by 
virtue of his being a member ?— I think he improves his status by be- 
coming a member of tho villngo society. 

66,402 What is the procedure adopted befoic the formation of a 
primary society? Do you undertake nnj* preliminary survey of the 
locality in which the society is to be locatod?— Wo do not make any 
nctunl survey, but we send out our honorary organiser, or some special 
officer, to preach the gospel of co-operation there, to find out wliether 
they actually want a society or not. 

66.403. For how long do you carry on that propaganda before you 
actually register tho society ?— Three or four visits are paid tnd that 
is all. 

66.404. And tho result of these visits is loported to you as Re- 
gistrar ?— The report is made to the Assistant Registrar who has got 
the powers of a Registrar to register societies. 

66.405. You have divided your primary societies into several classes, 
i.c., (a), (6), (c) and so on, and I find that about sixty-oight per cent of 
your societies come under class (c). What is the real standard there 
when you use the word average ? — That is to say neither good nor bad. 

66.406. And five per cent, in your view, are model societies 7— Yes. 

66.407. And fifteen per cent comes under class (fr) 1— Yes. 

66.408. May we take it that fifteen plus five, that is, twenty per cent 
of the total number of societies thoroughly undoistand tho responsi- 
bility attaching to liability ?— Yes, there can bo no doubt about that. 
Tlie first two classes thoroughly understand it. 

66.409. I think you suggested somewhere in your note that Govern-' 
ment should pay for the auditing of the accounts of primary societies. 
Could you tell us why you make this suggestion ?— Because I consider 
that under the Act this duty is imposed on the Begistrar. Under Sec- 
tion 17 of tho Act tho Registrar is required to audit the accounts or 
cause them to be audited. 

00,410. Mr. Calvert : But do not tho joint stock banks pay for their 
own audit oven under the Act?— Yes. they do. But the contention ot 
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tho Co-operative Federation is that if societies have to pay for the* 
audit, then they should also conttol the audit staff. 

(56,411. Professor Gangulee : Is the Government aware of that point 
which has been raised by the Federation? — I do not know if the Gov- 
ernment is aware of it or not, but the fnct is that that point was raised 
several times 

66.412. It has been pointed out in the Administration Report of the 
Bihar and Orissa Government that one way in which improvement may 
be achieved in the case of primary societies is by the organisation of 
more guaranteeing unions ?— Yes. 

66.413. But I understood you to sny that you did not bolieve in 
guaranteeing unions ? — I cannot say that I do not believe in them, but 
guaranteeing unions have proved a failure from the way in which they 
have been run. 

66.414. You believe in the organisation? — Yes, I do. 

66,413 You think that if guaranteeing unions could be made effective, 
certain improvements might be achieved in the primary societies? — 
Yes. 

66,410. What percentage of the total number of societies are now 
affiliated to guaranteeing unions ? — We have got about 200 guaranteeing 
unions, and if each guaranteeing union may be said to have, on tho 
average, about ten societies, then the number would bo about 2,000' 
societies. 

66,417. Would most of youi (a) and (b) classes be affiliated to- 
guaranteeing unions ? — Not ncccssaiily so. 

66,413. In connection with this Federation have you a Development 
Officer appointed by tho Federation ?— ‘ Fes. 

66.419. Could yOu tell tho Commission whether he is a whole-time 
man or not ?— Yes, lie is 

86.420. Is ho a paid officer of the Federation? — Yes. 

66.421. What arc liis normal duties ? — His main duties at present arc 
to run the Sabour training class, and to edit the Federation Gazette. 
Then he is required to go about in the towns, not in the villages so 
much, in order to enlist the sympathy of the educated classes for the 
movement. 

66.422. Who appointed this Development Officer ? — The council of tho* 
Bihar and Orissa Federation. 

66.423. Could you tell the Commission what is the relation of this 
Federation (which is essentially* a propaganda organisation) with the 
Agricultural Department! — There is no relation at all. 

66.424. What about their relationship with the Public Hcnlth Dc 

partment? — There is none. « 

66.426. Docs the Federation get any assistance from the departments 
of Public Health, Education, Agriculture, Veterinary ?— -The Federation 
docs not i cceivc any assistance from these departments 

66,420. Do tho co-operafivo societies rrceivo any assistance from theso 
departments? — I may say that thebe departments cany on their pro- 
paganda through tho co-operative societies, 

60.427. Is there no point of contact between the Registrar of the 
co-oporativo movement and these departments !— Thoro is a relationship, 
between mo and the department s. 

60.428. Could you loll tho Commission the nature of this relation- 
ship fy-Wc help them in the propagation of their improved methods and 
practices. 
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00,429 That is rather vaguo: wlmt is the precise manner in which 
you help them ?— We cany on piopnganda; we advise the societies and 
help the departments in getting things done. 

00,430 Who are jour nelual agents ?— The managers and the ins- 
pecting elciks, who are the paid officers of the Central Banks. 

00,431 It has been pointed out in the Administration Report that 
some of the Central Banks show evident marks of deterioration; one 
of the lensons stated is that they nre unable to collect their dues. Is 
thnt a serious one ? — Yes, with some banks. 

00,432. It has reference only to some banks. Another reason iB in- 
ternal dissension. Could you tell the Commission whether thoro has 
been any case of that kind f— In one of the banks two parties had sprung 
up and they were quarrelling between themselves. 

00,433 Two political parties?— One of them was a political party. 

00,434 Have you found a similar phenomenon in other banks ?— No 

00,435. Thnt is only a solitary instance ? — Yes. 

00,430. Dr. Uydrr\ Local dissensions or political parties?— One of 
the parties was a political leader; he wanted to capture the bank with 
«i political motive. 

00,437. Prn/cttnr Gnnrjirfrr : It is stated thnt lack of supervision lias 
led to ombcrrlcmcnlR by tho staff; is that not a serious phenomenon? — 
Thnt is a serious phenomenon. 

00,439 Would you consider thnt lack of supervision is one of the 
•chief reasons for these symptoms of deterioration ?—Ycb. 

00,430 Then, take tho loss through ovor-finnneing of societies; is that 
a serious ono ?— I think so 

GG, 140. Do you think it dcMinble that the Central Bank Bhould fix a 
norinnl credit for each primal y society 1— The Ccntrnl Bnnk does not 
fix it; the society fixes it. 

00,411. I mean to snj, tho Central Banks should have n limit?— The 
Central Bnnk has got to fix its own limit 

00,442 It is done ?— Yes. 

00,4 13. Then, how docs over-financing come in? — Over-financing was 
done in the past. 

00,444 It is past history. I ha\ c not quite followed your answer on 
the question of the arrangement for the disposal of loan applications 
Could you tell us how you proceed with the disposal of. loan applications 
from tfie societies to the Ccntrnl Bank 1 — The application is made to the 
Central Bnnk and then, ns I understand it, the practice in the Central 
Bank is to call upon the manager to enquire, to look up the proceedings 
of the annual general meeting of tlmt society, and then to report whether 
the amount of loan applied for is within the normal credit or not, and 
whether the loan should be given or not. 

00,445. What is the longest period for which a loan is granted?— At 
present it is three to four years. 

00,440. Thnt is the limit 1— Yes. 

00,447. How are the terms of repayment fixed?— They have to pay in 
annual instalments. 

00,418. If they fail to pay ?— Then the lift is revised. 

GO, 449. Wlmt is the security on which the Central Banks grant loans 
to primary societies? — The unlimited liahilitj of nil the members; some- 
times they also take collateral security'. 
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66.450. Will you express your views on the Usurious Loans /let 1 — At 

present there is no limit fixed under the Act: it is left to the courts to 
decide what mtc of interest should be paid. That is the’ Act as it 
stands, is it uot / ’ 

'66,461. Yes; is that Act known amongst the people here! — I do not 
think it is sufficiently known. 

66.452. Is it applied at all in the corn ts 1 — I have no information on 
that point 

06.453. I do not quite understand what is tho main object i\ o yon 
hope to achieve in adult education Could you tell ns? — To icniove 
illiteracy as much as possible. 

66.451. On the question of your A class societies, do you find 
'amongst the members a tendency to go to courts 1 — There is very littlo 
litigation amongst the members of our societies. We try to stop it, 
and we have succeeded in stopping it. 

66,455. Is that done by ptopaganda or any other means? — We come 
to know of it and tho manager goes out, collects the members together 
and tries to bring about an amicable settlement. 

66.450. That is done by aibitrution ? — Yes. 

66.457. Through tho influence of the honorary workers /—Sometimes 
through tho influence of tho lionormy workers. The directors go out 
and have tho matters nettled. 

60.458. Are you familiar with the distiiet boaids?— Yes, to some 
extent I rnn. 

60.450. Tn answer to Question 4 (c), you tell us: "The want of proper 
roads in tho villages is a great handicap and district bonrds should be 
mada to remove it." Do you tliink Hint tho district bonrds will like tlmt 
phrase 'made to remove it'? — Why not? For what purpose do they 
exist? 

0G,400. Do you think Qo\ eminent .should bring pressure to ln.u on 
the district boards in this mattei ? — 1 should think so. 

GG,4G1. What is the usual rate of interest charged by the ordinary 
moneylenders —As 1 have said, in tho ease of cash loans if is twenty- 
four per cent now: it used to bo much more -in tho past. 

60.462. Do you find any chaugo in tho rate of interest as si result of 
the expansion of the co-operatiio movement?— Yes, a great ehnngo. 

60.463. JJr. Rydcr\ deferring to tho Unzaribagh and Palnmau dis- 
tricts, are you awnro that .cultivators who borrow cnttlo have to pay 
for hire for one season's uso only, the price of a good bullock 1— I know 
that the rato of interest in those districts is very much higher thnn in 
other districts. 

00,464. Tho activities of your dopaitment have not lowered the rale 
of interest there?— We have not got many soeicfics in those districts. 

66,465. Mr. Kamrtl : Would it ho right to say, on a consideration of 
your replies, that the weakness of the policy of the co-operative move- 
ment in this Province 1ms been Hip multiplication of the Central Hanks 
or primary societies without taking tho pieeaulion to linin men either 
for staffing the banks and societies, or for doing banking work? — Yob. 

00,466. You are now having a legacy of this policy on your hands; how 
long has the policy been in existence?— For the last ten years. 

06,407, You arc now turning over n new loaf and adopting a new policy 
introducing ono or two new principles which you have stilled?--! hope 
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68.468. You state that in certain places the rate of interest which 
moneylenders in the village charge is sometimes lower than the rate of 
interest charged by the co-opcratire societies, and that this hampers 
the giowth of societies ? — Yes. 

06.469. How long have you been maintaining a higher rate of interest 

in the societies than the local moneylender's rate of interest]— I have 
leoeived various reports from sub-divisional officeis and others who 
inspect the societies. I think this state of affairs has been in existence 
now for the last two years. In some of the villages the prevailing rate 
of intei est has been i educed and it is now only about ten or twelve per 
cent (not moie than twelve per cent), wheiens we are still chanting 
Rs 15 10 0 b 

66.470. If this has come to your notice could yon tell us what steps 
jou have taken, oi piopose to take, to revise the policy?— In some of 
the Central Banks I have already countenanced the reduction of the 
rate of intei est 

66.471. Wliat subsidy arc Government giving to the Federation ?— I 
have mentioned in my note the subsidy that the Federation receives for 
auditing. In addition to that the Development Branch gets Rs 7,600 

66.472. How much does the Federation expend on propaganda as Buch? 
Can you give a rough idea?— The Development Branch spends annually 
about Rs. 40,000. 

66.473 That is for your dcpni Lment as such ? — Yes. 

60.474 I am speaking of the amount spent by the Federation on pro- 
paganda, if any? — This Development Depaitment has been in existence 
-only for the last two years, and up till now we have been employing only 
one Development Officer and issuing one English magazine and two 
vernacular magazines (one in Hindi and another in Oriya); we have 
now strengthened the depaitment and wc have one Development Officer 
-and five propaganda officers. 

66,476. Can I take it then that two years ago there was no emphasis 
laid in this Province on correct piopaganda, educating the public on the 
right principles of co-operation ? — Yes, to some extent. 

66.476. You have awakened to the necessity of correct propaganda 
•only within the last two years ?— Yes. 

66.477. Mr. Dariby. After granting a loan to a society, docs the 
manager of the hank make any enquiries to ascertain whether the 
money has been used for tho purpose for which it was asked ?— When 
he goes to the society to inspect, he makes enquiries whether the loan 
has been used for tho purpose for which it was taken. Either he en- 
-quiies himself, or the inspecting clerk enquires if he goes out. 

68,478 You told the Chairman that, as a rule, iho loans were granted 
within a fortnight of the application ? — Yes. 

60,479. My experience is that, as a rule, it takes two months or longer 
'before loans nre granted ? — In some cases it may take that time. If it is 
a. loan for a heavy amount, and some additional enquiries have been 
-ordered by tho working committee of the hoard of directors, then it 
takes longer. 

66.480 There have been a number of cases, I believe, where members 
of a society have taken a loan from the bank at fifteen per cent, and 
again lent it out themselves at twenty-four per cent ? — I do not know of 
any cases like that I have not heard of them. 

66.481 Mr. Calvert : In tho previous year’s report, reference is made 
+o your distributing home safes Has that proved successful 1 — Yps, it 
Tins met with a certain amount of success. 

ffai Bahadur Dttrga Prasad 
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60.482. It is very encouraging 1— ' Yes, it is encouraging. 

60.483. Professor Gangulee : In answer to Mr. Kamat you stated that 
-this propaganda work is just two years old, and you also have broken 
now ground by starting a new society in Khunti. Could you toll the 
Commission what is the nature of that work 1 Is it village welfare 1 — 
The Khunti society is a now venture. It undertakes all work of village 
improvement. For instance, they have opened a school, they have 
introduced improved sugarcane and groundnut, and they aro doing it on 
the basis of joint farming. They have built a well, and they )mvo also 
provided a building for the school. I am told that they hnvo now opened 
a recreation club. Thoy have also made their own roads. 

6G,481, This work of all-round niral uplift was done on the initiative 
of the villagers themselves 1— Yes, with propaganda work on the part . 
of the officers of the Khunti bank, particularly the honorary organiser 
-of that area, Babu Tara Prnsanna Chose. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. DEVAKI PRASAD SINHA, M.A., M.L.C., Patna. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Introduction. 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture lias excited high hopes in 
the minds of those who have found that, in the turmoil of political 
agitation. Government have of late nbnndoncd all intorcst in agri- 
culture which is the chief industry of India. The present unrest 
which is visible on the surface of our society lias its roots deep down 
in the economic degeneration of the millions of India’s poor. It is 
n pity that while in the early stages of British administration in 
India, Government, considered it necessary to confine its activities 
chiefly to the economic development of the country, at the present 
moment they aro only busy in evolving formulas intended to placate 
and pacify the politically-minded section of the population. It has 
also been noticed that, in recent years, the policy of Government 
has been to give protection to all the subsidiary. industries of India 
at the cost of the agriculturists who have ultimately to bear tho 
burden of all commitments involved in the acceptance of a polioy 
of protection. Would it bn too much to hope that Ibis Commis- 
sion will induce Government to extend its protection to the principal 
industry of Indian agriculture, which is sorely in need of protec- 
tion! 

Question 1 .— Brsc/mon.— (a) The question of research can bo 
classified under three heads:— 

(1) Research proper; 

(2) testing and verifying the results of researches in tho field; 

and 

(3) propaganda by demonstration and other methods. 

The utility of the Inst of these functions Foems obvious and any- 
thing done by the. Department- ol Agriculture in this direction is easi- 
ly appreciated and generally recognised But il ( is cqitnlly obvious 
-that research and experiments constitute the basis of propaganda. 
In the domain of ngrienlturc, o priori ideas and methods that aro 
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thcoietically sound have to Lt, examined in their application to Un- 
varying conditions of weather, soil and habits of the people. In a 
country like ours, unsuccessful demonstration destroys confidence for ' 
a long time, and even those experiments that have proved successful 
have to be presented in a form sufficiently attractive to dispel sus- 
picion and to counteract the forco of superstitious adherence to old and 
accepted ideas* 

For the proper organisation of agricultural research, it would be 
necessary for each Province to possess a complcto staff of scientific 
experts and to undertake all the three functions enumerated above. 
But wo have to woik under great limitations and in the present 
state of financial stringency an ambitious scheme of agricultural 
development is not likely to secure the support of those who have 
to pay for such schemes. Besides this, the Department of Agriculture 
has in this country been mn only as any other department of Gov- 
ernment,— with plenty of red-tapism. Men with ideas who have so- 
far served in the Department of Agriculture have had very little 
opportunity foi displaying their initiative and powers of organisa- 
tion; at cvciy stage, they have been hampered by the inelastic rules 
and circular orders framed by Government. It ib for those reasons 
that the Agricultural Committee appointed by the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa in 1921 recommended that the Agricultural College 
at Sabour should bo closed. As a member of this committee, T was 
a party to this decision and I think our Proviqco even now is in so 
tnood to bear the burden of a full-fledged institution for agricultural 
research. I therefore think that the Provinces should, for the present 
confine their attention mainly to the last two of the functions enu- 
merated above, nnmolv, experiment and propaganda. ThiB doeB not 
mean that research should be totally banned. Research into ques- 
tions that are of purely provincial interest will undoubtedly have 
to be undertaken by the provincial institutions, but the chief insti- 
tution or institutions Tor carrying on research should be run by the 
Government of India. 

In this Province I recommend that «c should have seven or eight 
agricultural farms in different divisions, which should form the 
centres of the activities of the Department of Agriculture. These 
farms should concern themselves chiefly with experiments for testing- 
Ihc results of research carried on in the institutions maintained by 
the Central Government. In tho light of this research and experi- 
ment the Provincial Governments should organise widespiend pro- 
paganda for spreading the results of research and for inducing the 
agricultural population in the countiy to adopt improved methods 
of agriculture. 

Research into fundamental problems applicable geneially to the 
country should ho carried on at tho institutions maintained by the 
Central Government. These institutions should be on the model of 
the Puna Researoh Institute and the ultimate aim should bo to 
establish one such institute in ovory Province in India. My recom- 
mendations would mean that institutions for research into agricul- 
tural problems should bo at the charge of the Central Government, 
■while the Provincial Government would be left with the task of sub- 
jecting to experiment the results of the research carried on at these 
institutions, and of distributing the knowledge gained in a syste- 
matic manner. 

There should be a Central Board of Agriculture for the whole 
country tc co-ordinato and regulate the activities of the Provincial 
Governments. On this board there must be representatives from the 
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"different Provinces of India and the meetings of the board should' 
■be held in rotation in the different Provinces of tho country. The 
hoard should receive regular grants from Government and, if neces- 
sary, the finances of tho board should be supplemented by the impo- 
sition of a small tax on agricultural products exported from tho 
tountry. The finances of the board should be separated from the 
general finances, so that it may be free to organise a programme of 
■development. Any balance at the end of the financial yoar should 
not bp allowed to lapse. The provincial boards of agriculture, 
where they exist, should be reorganised in such a way as to include 
a representative from each of tho different districts in the Province. 

Veterinary research should be organised in a similar manner and 
-should be carried on hand in hand with research into agricultural 
problems. The question of tho different forms of disease prevalent 
-among the cattle of different districts and the causes thereof should 
1»c carefully studied. 

Research into the scientific value of indigenous nnd traditional 
methods of agriculture is necessary only with a view to ascertaining 
if there is any fallacy in them. These indigenous theories and tradi- 
tional methods have worked successfully for hundreds of years and 
tlicir utility cannot generally be challenged. Even to-day in our 
Province some of tho most fundamental rules for the guidance of 
the agriculturists nrc contained in couplets composed by a poet, 
called Ghagh, who flourished hundreds of years ngo. 

(c) UesenTcli in soil chemistry would be very helpful. Different 
kinds and classes of soil should be analysed with a view to finding 
■out remedies for improving their fertility. Farms should be organis- 
ed like hospitals bo that cultivators can take a clod of earth from 
their fields, get it analysed lijr experts who would diagnose the 
diseases in the soil and prescribe remedies which cultivators them- 
■sdvcB may apply and thereby improvo the fertility of the soil. 
Among other subjects for research, I Tccommcnd the discovery of 
cheap labour saving devices, easy methods of irrigation, and the 
possibility of improving the ordinary ryot's existing agricultural 
implements. For this Province in particular I would also suggest 
-research into the causes and the means of prevention of the insect pests 
in the Mokamch Tal. 

Question 2. — AomcuLTunAn Education.— The question of agricul- 
tural education can he considered under several hends. They can he 
‘broadly classified into : — 

(a) Education given in agricultural institutions. 

(V) A/p-icultural education given in ordinary educational 
institutions. 

(/j) For the rural aroaB I think agricultural schools would be 
■costly and unpopular. What is necessary is to give an agricultural 
bins to our rural education so that everybody who receives such edu- 
cation may know something about agriculture. In India, there is no 
agricultural class or caste; men of all classes have some interest in 
•agriculture nnd it is necessary that everybody should know something 
-about it. 

In the rural schools where primary education is given, students 
thoiffd he taught tho general principles of agriculture. It would he 
“both impracticable and unnecessary to maintain either school plots 
or school farms in every primary school ; the requirements of these 
institutions can he met by organising field excursions. Students 
should he allowed to see how agricultural operations are carried on. 
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In secondary schools agriculture should bo adopted as one of the- 
optional subjects, so that tho maiks obtained by students in this sub* 
ject may be added to make up the total number of marks which deter- 
mine his position in tho class. As a large number of students from 
the rural areas receive education in secondary school 1 -, this subject 
is bound to piore veij attractive. Every secondary school, as for as 
possible, should have a farm attached to it in tho samo way as there 
is a football giound or gymnasium. The students should bo given 
opportunities for an intelligent appreciation of the methods of agri- 
culture. They ought to he made to enquire into the why’s and where- 
fore’s of agricultural methods. 

I would not recommend an establishment of a special agricul- 
tural college, but I do recommend that ngricultuie should be taught 
as one of tho science subjects in some ot the principal colleges of the 
Province 

In this Pi ounce, foi example, agriculture may he taught ns one 
of the subjects foi the I Sc. and U.Sc classes in the Patna College, 
nnd in the colleges at MurafTtn pur, Haznribngh and Outtack. These 
colleges should also have farms attached to the agricultural elapses 
like laboratories Students who are found to display special apti- 
tude in agriculture should bo sent up for post-graduate studies and 
research in one of the institutions maintained by tho Government of 
India, such as tho college at Pusn, or to n foreign country, like 
America or Denmark In this way, higher studies in agriculture 
would be encouraged and we should soon have a group of specialists 
in tho subject. I would also lecommend that a faculty of Agriculture 
should be established in each of the universities in India. The 
result of these recommendations would he to drag agriculture out of 
the oblivion of pedantic study and to dispel the prevailing notion 
that agriculture is a discredited profession. 

As I have said above, there is no necessity to mnintain institu- 
tions purely for agricultural education, but tho provincial farniB 
should undertake the following educational functions : — 

(a) Educating skilled farm-labourers (in this Province known 
as lamdars) who may bo sent out to show cultivators 
how to make uso of improved methods of cultivation; 

(&> giving short-period courses in ngricultuie to porsons who 
may be desirous of getting into touch with improved 
id’iis The men who would receive instruction for this 
puipes*- would ho either zemindars or sons of znmindars 
or agi iculturists who may subsequently find employment 
either ns managers or assistant managers on agricultural 
estate* 1 . Such men should ho given certificates in thp 
same way as certificates are issued by the St. John’s 
Ambulance Association to porsons who have received 
training in ‘first aid’ methods 

(c) educating demonstrators, propagandists and agricultural 
instructors who may bo employed by the Department of 
Agriculture for carrying on its work. 

(v) and (x) Tho main incentive which induces lads to study 
agriculture at present is to secure employment in the agricultural 
departments. As the number of such posts is very small the incen- 
tive consequently becomes weak Ono of the most rfferrive methods 
of making agriculture attractive to middle class youths would be to 
make rules that,, in tho selection of executive officers, Government 
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•should give special preference to students who have studied agricul- 
ture. As a matter of fact, executive officers who have to discharge 
•the duties of bulwara officers, communication officers, khas tnahal 
•officers, land registration deputy collectors and even sub-divisional 
officers, badly need education in agricultural problems and conditions. 
Hundreds of students who study in colleges are actuated by the 
ambition to secure about a dozen of the executive posts which fall 
•vacant every year under Government. If each of these aspirants 
studied agriculture, wo would every year have hundreds of students 
learning agriculture in colleges. 

(xii) Adult education in rural tracts can be popularised only 
through evening schools maintained under public supervision for the 
murposo of giving instruction to those who have entered upon agri- 
oultural occupations. Such schools must be maintained and run in 
■accordance with the plans adopted by the Board of Agriculture from 
time to time. Schools like these. I understand, work very satisfac- 
torily in the United States of America, where they arc established 
under the provisions of the Federal Vocational Education Act. 
There is no reason why, with proper organisation nnd propaganda, 
this kind of school should not succeed in India. 

(xiii) These evening schools should be under the management of 
those district boards which can be induced to finance such schools 
themselves. It is possible that some district boards may require 
.special grants fiom Government for this purpose. 

(iv) and (vi) The existing institutions for agricultural education 
nrc not popular for the reasons stated above. It iB not possible to 
■stimulate demand for instruction in purely agricultural schools in 
rural areas. In India there is no agricultural class or caste ; all 
einhscs have something to do with agriculturo. 

Question- :j.- -Dumonsiiiation txn Phopaoanda. — (n) and (b). My 
views on this Fiibject arc contained in a note which I nppended to 
the report of the Agricultural Committee of Bihar nnd Orissa in 1021, 
from which I may he permitted to quote an extinct: "I desire 

therefore to emphasise the extreme importance of propagating the 
results of experiments in the ryot’s field. I do not quite agree with 
tlio view exprested at page 3 of the report that there should be a 
uct-work of sub-divisional farms. This experiment would he very 
costly and of doubtful utilily. The ryots would not, T think, take 
the trouble of visiting farms, whether they arc small or big, nnd 
obtaining practical lessons there. Besides this, occasional visits to 
farms will not be of any great use if they do not keep themsolvcs 
attached to the farms for days — possibly for months. Evon ryots 
living near a flourishing farm such ns that at Kanke have derived 
very little useful knowledge from the farm. On flic other hand, 
ryots have been found more and move anxious to sec experiments 
carried out in their own fields, and wherever these have been carried 
cut. the results have strikingly stimulated them to carry on culti- 
vation on similar lines. The reasons are obvious. They tliink, nnd 
rightly foo, that Government spends very largo amounts in increas- 
ing tlio quantity and improving the quality of a particular crop 
which they cannot possibly afford ; they also flunk that the methods 
adopted by Government arc so complicated 1 and costly that they 
cannot possibly be adopted by them. But when in their own fields 
and before their own eyes an improved method of cultivation or 
any improved seed is tried from day to day, and when at the harvest 
they find the outturn doubled, it gives fhem reason to ponder 
seriously. They calculate the increased cost and find that it is 
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nothing compared with the value of the outturn. They realise there- 
after fhnt there is nothing mysterious or complicated in the process 
adopted. The phonomcnal success of Dahia paddy in tho Banks 
sub-division and of groundnut in tho Nawada sub-division is due 
to demonstration carried on in tho lyot’s field. In tho Madhipurs 
sub-division there was no farm to demonstrate tho Pusa wheat No. 
IS or flio Tndramil paddy; both wore tried in tho ryot’s field and’ 
now they have become extremely popular; ryots are preserving the 
seeds from year to year and sproading them”. 

(e) Propaganda can n!»o be very effectively carried on by means 
of cinemas and pictures^ especially propared for tho purpose. Wo get 
general meetings organised in the villago bazaars that are held week- 
ly in different locaHtics. Tf on tho evenings of such bazaar days 
these pictures are oxhihited they will have great effect. Leaflets at 
present are not of much ubo owing to the prevalence of illiteracy; they 
nre > distributed to and are of nso only to the upper strata of village 
society, pcopic who lmvo a tondeney to develop absentee landlordism. 
Posters and charts may be of some use. 

At fairs and exhibitions it is not possiblo to do much propngnnds 
work because people are otherwise occupied ; but if agricultural 
fairs and exhibitions can be organised in different parts of n Pro- 
vince they will be able to attract some attention. 

Propaganda, in order to be effective, must bo carried on by per- 
son!^ who combine a scientific knowledge of tho subject with an ap- 
preciation of the sentiments of the people among whom they have 
to work and a knowledge of the local conditionr. Officers who aro 
entrusted with propaganda work must learn to live with the people 
to ns to inspire confidence, otherwise their work is not likely to be 
rffertivo; they must endeavour to nssocinte with themselves some 
prominent local people. 

Question 4. — Administration. — (a) As I lm\o indicated in my 
answer to Question 2, research woik should 1)0 in charge of tho 
Central Government, while the Provincial Government should main- 
ly concern themselves with tho distribution of knowledgo gained 
from research and experiment. This does not, however, mean a 
watertight, division of functions; it iB merely an indication of tho 
way in which re'ponsibility should be distributed. Tlic Government 
of India must also co-ordinate the activities of the various Provin- 
cial Governments so that one Province may profit by the lessons of 
the others. 

(b) Agriculture being a Transferred Subject, thcro is at present 
a tendency to limit almost nil appointments to men of the Province. 
This narrowmindedness is not conducive to the development of agri- 
culture or of any other science. Higher npjiointmonts, at any rate, 
should be under the control of a central agricultural board, so that* 
where necessary, men of ono Province may bo utilised in another. 

(e) The Agricultural and Veterinary services at present arc not 
as useful ns one would like them to be. Tho reason is thnt they 
regard themselves merely ns part and parcel of a bureaucracy: they 
must learn to behnvo like public servants inspired with a genuine 
interest in the development of agriculture. Railways and steamers, 
posts, and telegraphs nro performing very useful services; but the 
development of agriculture is considerably hampered by the nbsenee 
of roads in most parts of the country. Tn tho Chotn Narnur division 
»ome extensive tincts of land aro untouched by roads and in my own 
district of Palamnu some of tho good roads are rendered useless in 
certain months of the year for want of bridges TIio absence of 
Toads compels agriculturists to depend upon middlemen. 

ilfr. Derail Pratad Sirtha. 
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Question 5. —Finance. — For tho better financing of ngriculluial 
^operations, I would suggest tlie establishment of agricultural banks 
-which would advance money to agriculturists on the security of their 
agricultural holdings or their standing crops. These banks, if pro- 
perly organised, will prove to be very useful institutions in the 
country and will save poor cultivators from the hands of usurious 
moneylenders and exploiters. At present, crops are sold oven before 
they arc ready and the agriculturists' interests are mortgaged for 
several years in advnnee. 

The Co-operative Department is doing some work, but owing to 
its activities being diffused, tbc banking business of this department 
is not successfully managed and many io-oporativo societies have 
‘had to suffer loss in their transactions. T do not think much of the 
laccavi loans. 

Question 6.— AanrcUMinuu Indebtedness.— (a) (i) Different, causes 
'induce different classes of agriculturists to borrow money. The 
poorer sections, such ns agricultural labourers and those who culti- 
-vate their own soil, nro compelled to borrow heenuRo their agricul- 
tural income is not enough to meet the bare necessities of their 
family. Often they have to resort to the moneylender even for 
'meeting the demand for food and clothing ns also for the renewal 
of their agricultural operations. To theso may he added the ill- 
timed demand of the landlords for rent and dues which they often 
-attempt to realise in advance. Among the better classes of agricul- 
turists, nnmely, the big tenants nnd the minindnrs or landlords, 
the chiof causes of borrowing are litigation nnd social ceremonies, 
such ns marriages and performance of religious rites 

There are, however, certain causes of borrowing that arc common 
•to oil rlnsses of agriculturists. Some of these may he mentioned 
here : — 

(1) Owing to our laws and customs the. family of an agricul- 

turist is usually a largo one and every member of the 
family has to depend upon the Blender sourco of income 
whioh an agriculturist possesses. 

(2) Our agriculturists, ’who are generally very conservative, 

nro ofton inspired by vory foolish desires to achieve social 
distinction by unnecessary display of grandeur on cor- 
tnin occasions, without any regard to their financial 
position. 

J (3) The income from agriculture^ is uncertain. The agricul- 
turists often count their chickens before, they are hatched 
nnd thus court disappointment and deception. 

(4) Debts onco contracted broed more debt nnd the agricul- 
turist thus gets involved in a ring of debt from which he 
finds it difficult to extricate himself. The original debt 
is often inherited from his ancestor. 

(ii) Tho chief sources of credit for an agriculturist are. his tapn- ' 
oily to labour, Tiis honesty and his timidity, and tho assets which he 
•may possess. 

(iii) The chief cause which provents the repayment of a loan iB 
the high interest at which it is taken. The pressing need for money 
makes n borrower forget his incapacity to meet tlie demands of his 
o editor. Even when an agriculturist has sufficient money in hand 
Ojo J B led to spend it in other directions instead of utilising it in ro- 
■paying his debt. > 
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(6) I would very strongly lecommend the application of the- 
Usurious Loans Act and would go so far as to suggest that all 
interest highei than twelve per cent per annum should be disallow- 
ed by law. Unless some such drastic measures are token it -will not 
be possible to stop agricultural indebtedness which is the chief cause 
of the economic degeneration of our agricultural population. If, as 
suggested above, agricultural banks are established and branches 
erganised in different parts of the Province, borrowing purely jEor 
business purposes would be regulated and the unscrupulous usurers 
nho, like so many vultures, infest our villages would be virtually 
eliminated. It is not necessary to adopt special measures to deal 
v.ith rural insolvency or to facilitate redemption of mortgage. 

(c) It would he verj unwise to restrict or control the right to- 
sell, but mortgages may be limited to some extent. 

Question 7. — Fragmentation of Holdings. — I think a good deal 
of fuss is unnecessarily made over the question of fragmentation of 
holdings. To some extent fragmentation is unavoidable and any 
proposal to stop fragmentation by law will mean sweeping changes 
in social customs and laws. I would leave thiB question to be set- 
t’ed by the operation of economic laws. If some step is taken to 
reduce the undue pressure of population upon the land, fragmenta- 
tion of holding would be curtailed. Fragmentation is at present an 
inevitable evil and I am afraid that any remedy which laws can en- 
force would be worse than the disease. <■' 

Question 8. — Irrigation.— The laws relating to irrigation need to 
be thoroughly overhauled. Irrigation must be taken away from the 
control of the zamindars and entrusted to the care of an irrigation 
board for different districts, sub-divisions and localities, which may 
Do constituted according to a new law which I recommend. for the 
purpose. The control of irrigation in the hands of private indivi- 
duals is often a weapon for oppression of the poor. I know sevoral 
instances in which zamindars have neglected irrigation with a view 
to wreaking vengeance upon refractory tenants. There are several 
zamindars who would much -ather waste their water than allow 
others to profit by it. 

In our Province there exist two laws relating to irrigation. They 
are known as the Bihar and Orissa Minor and Private Irrigation 
Works Acts of 1922. . But up to this time no work has been carried 
cut under the provisions of these Acts. It is necessary that compre- 
hensive legislation on the question of irrigation should be introduced 
sc that irrigation may become a public rather than a private con- 
cern: failing this, we should pass laws enabling the State to enforce > 
iirigation schemes whero considered necessary m public interest. 

Question 10 —Fertilisers.— (c) New and improved fertilisers 
should be popularised through the agency of the villago schools and 
post offices and the propagandists and demonstrators Sent out by the 
Agricultural Department. Literature dealing- with the subjeot 
fhould be widely distributed and special depots for its sale should 
be maintained by each co-operative society in the village. The 
village markets should also be made use of in popularising these 
fertilisers. 

(f) The use of cowdung as fuel can only be discouraged by the 
introduction of coal in the farthest cornels of the country. This 
can only be done by a proper development of communications and 
iTansport: otherwise coal is too expensive a substitute. 

Question 14. — Implements.— Improved agricultural implements are^ 
at present too costly to be widely adopted. Efforts sh ould.be made to 
induco manufacturers to supply cheap agricultural implements. 

Mr. Dcvahi Prasad Sinha. 
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Arrangements should also bo made for fclu? stile of agricultural imple- 
ments on the hire-purchase system. Co-operative societies should be- 
induccd to keep in stock improved implements that are too costly to 
bo purchased by individual cultivators. These implements may be 
let out on hire to members ns well as to non-members when they are 
required. 

Question 15. — Veterinary. — (<?) I think it is unnecessary to main- 
tain the Agricultural and Veterinary departments as independent 
bodies. If the Director of Agriculture has control over both, it will 
be more economical, and the activities of the two departments will be- 
better co-ordinnted. 

(b) (i) Yes. 

(ii) No. 

(iii) This is unnecessary. The Provincial Government should have 
speoial powers to control and scrutinise. 

(c) (i) No. There can bo no improvement until the services of 
veterinary surgeons are available freely to all concerned. At present 
the indigenous remedies arc resorted to by the villagers, because they 
ore cheap and are easily available. 

(ii) No. 

(<?) Legislation would bo of no use. Propaganda and persuasion 
would improve the existing conditions. 

(ft) and (//) Research should bo made into the indigenous method 
of treating those diseases; tho old method should bo supplemented' 
rather than discouraged. 

Question 1G.— Animat. Husbandry.— («) Oattlo in the major portion 
of this Province are in a very miserable condition and it is very neces- 
sary to improve the breeds of livestock. This can bo done only witb 
the help of influential men of the village, and by tho district and tho 
local boards; but success in this direction depends upon the existence 
and maintenance of good daily farms. These farms can only bo run 
by co-opcrntivc societies. 

( b ) Overstocking of common pastures does exist. It is necessary 
to regulate pasture lands by law. Insufficiency of drv fodder in cer- 
tain areas is due to want of arrangement for silngo making. 

(c) In my district April, May and June are tho months when fodder 
shorlngo is felt most. 

(rf) Maintenance of silos by co-oponitivo societies. 

(r) Landowners cannot be induoed to take practical interest unless 
they are forced to do so by law. 

Question 17. — Aanicm/runAr. Industries. — ( a) In general a culti- 
vator is busy on his holding for a period of six to eight months, inter- 
spersed with days of idleness. The extent of his employment on liis 
holding depends upon the nature of the soil and tho area he holds 

In the slack season tho well-to-do ^ agriculturist is busy attending 
weddings and spends somo time in litigation. They often go on pilgri- 
mages and visit relations. Those of the poorer class occupy them- 
selves in subsidiary industries, such as, the work of palanquin benrers, 
selling jungle products like fuel, leaves, etc. Some of them migrato- 
to towns! for domestic service, others go to industrial centres, rail- 
ways, mills, mines, etc., for sofisonnl work. Tho jolahas take to weav- 
ing and the blacksmiths ply their own trade. Repairs of houses nro 
v 'done mostly during the slack season. Tho well-to-do agriculturists-- 
• often spend their time in unhealthy amusemonts. 
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(fc) Subsidiary industries can only be adopted if there is an appre- 
ciable increase in the standard of life. Among the subsidiary indus- 
tries which can be established with Government aid I would suggest 
dairy fanning, the manufacture of matches and splintB, and fruit- 
growing. 

(c) The chief obstacles are the want of a ready market, difficulty of 
transport and scarcity of capital for investment. To these may be 
added the conservative instincts of our people which prevent them 
from taking to any occupation other than that sanctioned by traditional 
usage. 

( d ) Yes Government should also stimulate mid encourage co- 
opeiative societies to start such industries. 

(e) It would not be possible to induce industrial concerns to move 
to rural areas because of transport difficulties and distance from 
markets. There are some industries, however, which may be estab- 
lished in rural areas touched by roads. These are the manufacture of 
shellac and catechu In Chota Nagpur. 

(/) This is not necessary. There are already enough materials for 
the purpose. 

(!/) Transport facilities and organisation of markets 

(h) Rural clubs and gymnasia would be very useful for this pur- 
pose Occasionally there should be competition in sports and games. 

Question 18.— Agricumttbal Labour. — (a) and (c). This is ir very 
difficult thing to do. It can only be done by a proper organisation of 
labour unions in rural areas. No effort has so far been mode in this 
direction, but I believe if such unions were properly organised they 
would not merely effect an equitable distribution of labour but would 
also improve the quality of agricultural labour. 

(6) Shortage of agricultural labour is spasmodic in nature. At 
certain periods there is shortage; at other timeB agricultural labour 
is plentiful. ThiB is due to want of organisation. 

Question 19.— Forests. — (a) Forest lands at presont are very badly 
used. All schemes for the reservation and protection of forests by 
Government are very unpopular and cauBe great hardship to the poorer 
section of the village. The advantages proceeding from the preserva- 
tion of forests are not realised by our people and will not be realised 
until the ressrved and protected forestB arc managed with the help 
of local men. Forest guards often find it a profitable source of illegal 
gratification, and schemes for reservation of forests are adopted with- 
out auy regard to convenience or utility. 

(6) I suggest the afforestation and cultivation of waste lands. At 
present cultivation of grass for fodder is almost unknown in the 
villages. 

(c) This is a very doubtful question and has not as yet been tested 
by practical results. One of tho ways of preventing damage from 
floods is the opening up of passages for the flow of water through the 
ridges on which railway lines are laid. 

(e) There are plenty of openings for schemes of afforestation in 
Chota Nagpur. 

(/) No. 

Question 20. — Marketing, — For agricultural r products I cannot 
say that there is a want of markets, because many products are sold 
in advance. The exporters and their agents have extended their 
activities far and wide. "What 1 b necessary is an organisation of 

Mr TJrvaki Prasad Sinha. 
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markets on co-operative lines so as to prevent agriculturists from 
being at the mercy of banias and middlemen. The averngo agi iculturist 
is hopelessly ignorant of market price variations. The prospects of 
rise and fall in the supply of commodities produced by Indinn agri- 
culturists is appreciated better by the firms in Calcutta and New York 
than by the agriculturists themselves. If possible, Government Bhould 
distribute, gratis, information and intelligence regarding market prico 
variations. 

Question 21.—' Tariffs and Sea Freights. — I am strongly of opinion 
that protective tariffs in the present state of the country adversely 
affect the interests of the cultivator. A rise in price artificially brought 
about in the interest of a few wealthy and influential industrialists is 
no sign of prosperity for a country in which rise in wages is very slow 
indeed. 

Question 22. — Co-operation. — (n) The co-operative movement at 
present benefits only the upper strata of village society. Those in 
charge of co-operative societies avoid the association of the poorer sec- 
tions. What is called the bliadralog (well-to-do) class in rural society 
considers it expedient to keep the poorer men in subjugation and to 
prevent them from becoming thrifty or educated. It iB the duty of 
Government officers in this department to see that the co-operative 
movement embraces the poorest of the poor. 

(6) (i) Credit societies are more popular than any other co-operat- 
ive societies. They have done Borne useful work but their success 
depends considerably upon the business morality of their members. 
Loans are at present given indiscriminately and influential members 
succeed in getting the lion’s share. Attempts should bo mado to dis- 
tinguish loans for agricultural purposes from loans for other purposes. 
The former should be encouraged. Societies should also try to induce 
the habit of making payments by cheque as this would prevent un- 
necessary transfer of cash. 

(ii) and (iii). I would like’ to see more of these societies in our 
villages. 

(iv) to (viii). These societies are very rare. Attempts should be 
made to popularise them as much as possible and to devote much 
greater attention to them than has been given in the past. 

(ix) I would suggest the establishment of co-operative hospitals and 
co-operative dairies. „ 

(c) Yes. 

(d) Not much. 

Question 23. — General Education.— (a) The net result of all educa- 
tion given at present is to make agriculture a discredited profession. 
Even those young men who have ample opportunities for doing suc- 
cessful work in agriculture take to the profession of clerks and migrate 
to towns where they s'pend a miserable life in the false hope of pass- 
ing for respectable citizens. 

Agriculture has been entirely neglected and left in the hands of 
those who are considered too ignorant and lazy to find ofher occupa- 
tions. I know of mnny cases in which parents have regretted having 
given education to their children. Many bovs after receiving education 
can neither be induced to take to the agricultural profession nor can 
they find anv other employment. 

(6) (i) All education Rhould bo given an agricultural bias, end 
agriculture should be given a respectable place in the curricula : The 
study of agriculture should also be recognised and appreciated by 
Government. 
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(ii) Primary education must immediately be made compulsory in 
rural areas. No improvement is possible without this. 

(iii) Early marriage and the necessity of earning a livelihood. 

Question 24.— Attracting Capital.— ( a) Advertisement and giving 

■special facilities. 

(d) The present system of land tenure prevents owners of agricul- 
tural lands from carrying out improvements. Also, cheap methods of 
impiovement are not yet known to our agriculturists. 

Question 2o.— Wlu are of Rural Population.— (a) I have two things 
to suggest. Firstly, energetio efforts should bo made to improve the 
conditions of life in villages. At present village life seems uninterest- 
ing and miserable and the growing tendency to resort to towns and 
cities has proved a great menace to the welfare of our rural popula- 
tion. Secondly, I would suggest that the existing pressure on the 
land should be relieved by adopting schemes for colonisation. I would 
respectfully urge this Commission to secure some foreign land which 
should be exclusively reserved for Indians to colonise, so that there 
may not be any fear of a clash of colour. 

(6) Such enquiries may be conducted under the direction of Gov- 
.ernment by officers and by amateurs such as college students. The 
Obanakya Society in the Patna College has already done useful work 
in this direction and their enquiries should be encouraged by Govern- 
ment. 

Question 26. — Statistics. — Very little haB been done in this direc- 
tion. The recommendations of a committee appointed by the Gov- 
ernment of India two years back under the presidentship of Sir 
31. Visvesvaraya are stil 1 lying in the dust of the Secretariat shelves. 
It is very necessary to collect reliable statistics and disseminate 
information in the form of leaflets and charts. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that the Government of every Pro- 
vince should form a development board which would be in touch with 
the activities of the Agricultural, Veterinary and Co-operative depart- 
ments and make proposals for improving the economic conditions of 
our rural areas. The rural population is the backbone of our society, 
but no one at present seems to take any interest in the fate of our 
villagers. 


. Oral Evidence. ' 

60.485. The Chairman : Mr. Dovaki Prnsnd Sinha, you are a member 
•of tbo Legislative Council in tho Province of Bihar and Orissa? — 
Tes 

66.486. In reply to Question 1 (a), you say "Men with ideas who 
have so far served in the Department. of Agriculture have 
had very 'ittle opportunity for displaying their initiative and powers 
of organisation; at every stage, they havo been hampered by the 
.inolastic rules and circular orders framed by Government.” "Would 
wou tell us what you ore thinking of when you say "they have been 
"hampered by the inelastic rules and circular orders framed by Gov- 
■ernment” ?— What I meant was that the rules which regulate expen- 
diture in this department are almost the same as the rules which 
regulate expenditure in other departments, such as Revenue and Excise 
departments. The Agricultural Department, if it has to undertake a 
new project, or even if it has to make a small appointment carrying 
with it a salary of thirty or forty rupees, has to go up to Government, 
.according to the rules prescribed for the department. In that way, 

Mr. Devoid Prasad 'Sinha. 
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a lot ot time is taken up, and in some cases sanction comes after the 
■opportunity has passed away. That is why I have used the word “ red- 
papism.” 

66,487. Another way to meet that difficulty, and at the same time 
to maintain the principle of ministerial and administrative respon- 
sibility, would be to have some form of imprest fund, which would 
. be available for the immediate payment of small sums. Is that your 
idea ? — That is one of the ways. Another way would be that a respon- 
sible body should bo entrusted with a certain amount of monoy for 
expenditure on the department, and that body should bo such as to 
inspire confidence in those who have to pay for it. I have, later on 
in my note, suggested the establishment of development boards, which 
would include representatives of the non-official members of the 
'Council. I should think that if expenditure is incurred with the sanc- 
Hion of the development boards, which would be like executive com- 
mittees for these deportments, any responsibility taken by them would 
meet wih the approval of the Council much more easily than otherwise. 

66,438. A development board for supplying funds to carry out parti- 
•cular experiments 7— Yes. 

66.489. As I understand your answer to Question 1 (a), what you 
want to do is to devote your agricultural farms to the function of 
experiments and demonstrating the results of the experiments on the 
cultivators’ own holdings 7 — The second part of your question is dealt 
with in answer to Question No. 2. As for the first part, I have in- 
dicated in my answer that, keoping in view the presont financial posi- 
tion .of the Provinces, particularly this Province, research work should 
Tie left in the hands of the Central Government and demonstration and 
propaganda bhould be carried on principally by the Provinces. 

66.490. I had that in my mind. I note that you wish that all funda- 
mental research should be in the hnnds of the Central Government. 
But a certain amount of local experiment is inevitable, for instanco, 
to test the suitability of local conditions and soils to particular orops; 
that has to be done in the locality?— -I have indicafed in my answer 
-that, there arc three stages through which work has to pass. There 
is the resenrch stage, fhe experimenting stage and propaganda; the 
'last two will be undertaken by the Provinces and tlio first by the Cen- 
-tral Government. That is an arrangement which I have advocated on 

account of the financial difficulties of the Province. I would very much 
like to see a full-fledged resenrch institute in evory Province, but I 
think, under the presont financial conditions, it is nn impracticable 
ideal. 

66.491. In answer to Question 4 (h), you say: “Agriculture being 
a Transferred Subject, there is at present a tendency to limit almost 
all appointments to men of the Province. This narrowmindedness is 
not conducive (o the development of agriculture or of any other science. 
Higher appointments, at any rate, should bo Under the control of a 
central agricultural bonrdi so that, where necessary, men of one Pro- 
vince may be utilised in another.” You see some danger that this 
tendency to limit appointments in a Province to persons resident in 
“that Province may seriously reduce efficiency?— I do. 

66.492. It is natural enough foi local public opinion to desire that 
'local men should be appointed? — Parochial patriotism demands that, 
"but I think that in the interest of research and tho advancement of 
•the cause of agriculture, it is necessary that wo should get tho best 
rmen wherever they are available. 
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06.493. I liave not the least doubt you m e right, although ^naturally, 
of two men of equal capacity and qualifications one would prefer one’st 
own follow-provincial 1 — Undoubtedly. 

66.494. your note on finance is quito clear, except where you talk 
about agricultural banks. What type of agricultural banks are you 
thinking of there 1 — My idea is that there should be one definite institu- 
tion whore loans would be available to agriculturists. 

66.495. Do you mean long-term loans or short-term loans ?— Mostly 
shoit-tcrm loans, but in some cases long-term loans. At present what 
happens in our Province is this : Any agriculturist who has to borrow 
money has to depend, in the first instance, upon private creditors and 
usurers, and secondly upon the Co-operative Bank; in some cases he 
gets loans under the Land Improvement Act, and ho also gets what 
are called iaccavi loans. My suggestion is that instead of there being 
so ninny loan institutions wo should have agricultural banks, -with 
branches extending to diifeicnt districts, from which agriculturists 
could borrow money on sufficient security whenever they require it. 

66.496. Would not an agricultural bank, meeting the demand for* 
short-torm money, senson-to-senson loans, be a very unnecesBary- 
competitor to the co operative credit societies 1 — It would, but the co- 
operative credit societies, the main activity of which at present is 
the granting of loans to persons who are in need of money, could turn 
their activity's to othei directions. Other co-operative institutions 
would take file place of the credit societies. After all, we want insti- 
tutions which can lend money to those in ncod of money at convenient 
rates, without, any attempt at usury, and if agricultural banks can take 
the place of the co-opeiativc loan societies in some places, it would not 
bo regrettable. 

66.497. In answer to Question 7, you say that a good deal of fuss 
is unnecessarily mndc over tho question of fragmentation of holdings I 
Do you distinguish between fragmentation and sub-division ?-~I do 
in my own way 

66.498. What is the diffeience, in your mind, between sub-division 
and fragmentaton ?— Sub-division of holdings would take place if there 
is partition between the different proprietors of the holding. Frag- 
mentation, according tc mo, is an economic idea and sub-division would 
rrobably convey a legal significance: 

66.499. I think perhaps an oven more useful connotation of the 
two terms would be this. Sub-division represents the inevitable divid- 
ing up of, let us say, a single plot when two heirs succeed. But when 
two lieiis succeed to an inheritance consisting, for example, _ of two 
self-contained and separnto units or plots, and when each heir insists 
upon getting the half of each plot then the result is fragmentation 1 — 
Yes. 

66.500. Are you thinking of fragmentation in this sense or merely 
of sub-division ?— I think that fragmentation is only an advancement 
of the principle of sub-division. It takes place at a later stage. _ Frag- 
mentation is an economic idea and if yon cannot check sub-division I 
find it difficult to chock fragmentation. The only way in which frag- 
mentation can bo checked to some extent is bv co-operative societies 
and by voluntary efforts. Any attempt to disturb the laws wonld mean 
not merely disturbing the habits of thp people but nil the existing 
institutions. 

66.501. Where the several plots to which two or more heirs are 
succeeding are of different agricultural value, it is natural that each 
heir should have a Bhnrc of the best as well as a share of the worst ? — 
(Yes. 

Mr. Derail Prasad Sinha. 
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t>6, 602. I see, from your answer to Question 17 ( b ), that you think 
-that any goncral riso in tho standard of living, in other words, in the 
;purchasing power and the desire to spend that purchasing power to 
good purpose, would be a condition favouring the growth of local 
industries and subsidiary industries 1 — Yes. 

66,603. Are you thinking of subsidiary industries which, in tho main, 
will produce commodities for local consumption? — Not merely that. 

If there is a rise in the standard of living, demands will increase and, 
hand in hand with that, there will be tho necessity to earn more money. 
It would induce them to take to other occupations. I am thinking 
not merely of the direct effect of a rise in the standard of living but 
its indirect effect too 

66,504. Turning to your answer to Question 19 (a), you find that 
there is a great deal of unpopularity attaching to any attempt by Gov- 
comment to extend the lestrictions upon grazing in Government 
forests? — I find that in my own district of Palamau and tho reason 
which I assign to it is that preservation and reservation are carried 
on rather indiscriminately and by officers who have not taken caro to 
ascertain the needs of the people and the customs in the locality. I 
am Bpcaking from my experience of my own district. As a matter of 
fact, during my election campaign, one of the questions with which I 
have been approached by my electors in almost all partB of my district 
was tho forest question and the grievances arising from preservation 
-and reservation of forests. They do realise that preservation and re- 
servation of forests are necessary, but what they object to is the 
"manner in which they are carried out. 

66,606. I suppose it is inevitable that the cultivators' outlook should 
’be mainly concerned with the immediate future while, from the forestry 
angle, the Forest Officer has to think twenty years ahead 7— That is 
-quite true but I flunk the immediate necessities can also bo served 
if tho Forest Officers, in consultation with the local people, arrived at 
an arrangement whereby they would give a certain specified area to 
meet the local necessities of the people. In my district, forests are 
tho only source of livelihood to the poorest of the poor. They gather 
leaves and wild fruit from tho forests and sell them, and it is a matter 
of necessity for all those who own cattle because there is no other 
place where fodder is available. 

66.606. I was interested to note that you think that it might bo 
•possible to organise co-operative hospitals. Is that a new idea of 
yours or have you had it from others ?— I have often felt the need of 
hospitals when touring round the villages. Once I had an attack of 
•cholera and with all my efforts, all my resources and all my influence, 
'I could get no medical assistance and there T discussed with tho men 
whom I met tho idea of co-operative hospitals. They seemed to like 
it and since then I hnvo thought of it on many occasions. 

66.607. Is thoro any renson why, in one of the villages in which 
yon have strong influence, you should not make the experiment ? 
Have you consulted tho Registrar at all?— There is no particular 
reason why I should not, but T have not as ycl. I think 
that, if stops are taken by the Co-operative Department or 
tho Department of Public Health to organise these hospitals and 
•peoplo are asked to co-operate tho experiment will suceced. 

66.608. I see from your answer to Question 26 (a) that you are 
very anxious that tho idea of emigration should rocoivc encourage- 
ment, ns a means of relieving the pressure of tho population on the 
soil?— Yes. I hold strong opinions on that. I feel that unless some 
•other avenues are open to ns there will be .overcrowding on the land 
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and it will be very difficult for many people to support themselves oa' 
the land. The pressure on (he land is much too great. Unless some 
colonies are reserved for Indians it is not possible to meet the demand. 

60.509. Do you think that a measure of that sort would give lasting 
relief, or do you think the tendency is for the population to increase 
up to the maximum number which the soil is capable of supporting? 
In othei woids, do you think that the relief would be permanent or 
temporary? — Tin* lelicf, to my mind, would not be merely temporary. 
It would opeiatq 101 some time to come. Of course, no relief is per- 
manent when there is a tendency for the population to increase indis- 
criminately We have to find out other forms of relief as occasions- 
arise. 

66.510. Do you think lhere is any hope that the rise in the standard 
of living and general education would have the effect of limiting, in 
some degree, the rate of increase in the population ?— Undoubtedly. 
Rise in the standard of living would check the growth of population, 
as would also education. 

66.511. Professor Gang til re : Do you find that the standard of living- 
has considerably increased among the rural population in thiB Pro- 
vince ? — Among the rural population it has increased in the case of that 
class of men who have had contact with cities and towns. 

66,612. Do you find any change in outlook among those people 
whose standard of living has improved? — Yob, there is a change of 
outlook, but often this change is not well regulated. 

66.513. What do you mean by ‘ not well regulated ' ? — For instance, 
they have a desire to raise their standard of living. Instead of in- 
creasing their purchasing power and finding out other sources of 
income, they go and borrow money and live on that. 

66.514. I understand you are the president of the Kisan Sabha. 
Could you tell us what is its organisation and what it stands for?— 
It is an organisation of tenants as distinguished from the organisation 
of zamindars and landlords. There is an association of landlords for 
the whole Province, and. similarly thero is an association for the khans. 

66,615. When was it formed 1 — It was formed before 1920 but I have 
been associated with it since 1921. 

66,516. Is it your view that this organisation is primarily for the 
economic improvement of the ryots or has it got any political bias ? — 
According to my idea, any political movement which is divorced from 
economics is a mere camouflage. The Kisan Rabha primarily exists 
for the economic development of the peasantry. It has sometimes to 
direct its attention to politics because other organisations, which I do 
not want to name, bring pressure upon the tenants by means of poli- 
tical institutions For instnnee if the landlords, as a party, organise 
to capture all the seats in the legislature, then we, ns members of the 
Kisan Sabha, have to do the samo and that is the political part of 
it, if you like to call it political. 

66 617. Would you please tell the Commission what exactly this 
Sabha has been doing towards the economic regeneration of the 
peasantry I might cite one instance for your information. In many 
places illegal cesses and abinabs were realised until lately and, on 
account of the activities of our Sabha, these methods were exposed to 
the tenantry in many places of North Bihar, so that it became no 
longer possible to realise from the tenantry illegal cesses and abwabs 
which wore lcnliscd before. 

60,618. In the introduction to this note that you have placed before 
the Commission it appears to mo that you accuse the Government of 
Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha. 
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evolving formulae intended to placate and pacify the politically- 
minded section of the population 1 May I know what actually do you 
mean there 1 — I mean that Government recently havo not given that 
attention to the economic development of the country which they gave 
before. They are busy in political fights and, as I have said, in 
evolving formula; to placate and pacify political parties. I would 
explain my meaning by giving one or two illustrations. For instance, 
in 1876, when the Bengal Tenancy Act was on the legislative anvil, in 
spite of opposition from popular parties, it was the Government who 
gave the Bengal Tenancy Act to the Province of Bengal, Bihar and 1 
Orissa. But after that they havo not mado any attempt to ameliorate 
the conditions of the peasantry, and even when attempts have been 
made in Councils to introduce lonancy legislation and to bring it into 
conformity with present conditions, Government havo always been 
sitting on the fence or havo sided with forces that are working against 
the tenants. 

00,610. Fioni page 20 of your note I gather that you arc in favour 
of candidates for such services ns those occupied by bafwara officers, 
Has mail'll officers and so on being recruited from those who have 
had some sort of agricultural training 1— Yes. 

00,620. I think you were one of the signatories to the "Report of the 
Bihar and Orissa Agricultural Committee of 1021 ? — Yes. 

00,621. And ns a result of the Beport of that Committee the Sabour 
Agricultural College was abolished ' Yes. 

. 00,622. Could you toll the Commission, ploaso, why you were in 

favour of abolishing the Sabour Agricultural College 7— Tho reasons for 
the abolition of tbo college aro contained in n note which was submitted 
by Babu Gnncsh Datta Singh who was then a mombei of tho Legis- 
lative Council but is now tbo Minister in charge of Local Self-Govern- 
ment in this Province. This note was circulated before the Agricul- 
tural Committee met. If you will permit me, I shall ren'd tbo first 
few HncB of his note, which will givo you an idea as to tho reasons 
that impelled us to recommend the abolition of the Sabour institution. 
There is one further reason which I would liko to ndd after I have 
finished the quotation : 

"(1) Tho provincial research institutions aro not at all nccossary 
for tho following reasons : — ( i) There is n first clasB Imperial institu- 
tion at Pusn in this Province, which is doing research work in all agri- 
cultural matters. The Province can very well utilise the result of 
its experiments without spending anything. Its location in tho Pro- 
vince id a matter of. special advantage. (6) There nro research institu- 
tions 1 in other Provinces, which are making important experiments in 
various matters and directions which aro published from time to timo 
in agricultural journals. This Province can very well profit by those 
experiments, (c) The provincial institutions havo not done anything 
till now and they have not any spoeial ground to urge in support of 
their existence.” 

Tho last of those throe reasons was in fact tho most important, 
and even some of us who wore anxiouB to retain that institution, 
provided its utility to tho Province was increased, wero informed by 
tho exports of that department that its utility could not bo increased 
until the expenditure on this institution was multiplied, say, eight or 
ton times. That, of course, was beyond tho financial resources of this- 
Province. 
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66.523. The present position, I take it, is that the educational sec- 
tion of Sabour has been closed but the research or scientific section 
is still working 1 — Yes. 

66.524. But when you made your recommendations you wanted to 
■abolish both 1 — Yes. 

66.525. Do jou think the situation to-daj is such that yon arc in a 
position to re-establish the institution * — I do not think that at present 
we can decide to re-establish the institution because that institution 
had made itself so thoroughly unpopular that unless some better work 
is shown by the Agricultural Department, and unless their activities 
in the direction of propaganda is better appreciated, any attempt to 
re-establish the institution would not succeed; that is why I recom- 
mended that instead of an agricultural institution of the type that 
waB established at Sabour we should have agriculture taught in some 
of the colleges as one of the subjects of science and that a Faculty 
in Agriculture should be established in this Univeisity. 

66.526. Mr. Calvert . On page 199 of your note you say that the 
indigenous methods have worked successfully for hundreds of years 
and their utility generally cannot be challenged. On page 197 you 
speak of the economic degeneration of the village. Do you not think 
that the economic degeneration has something to do with the tradi- 
tional methods of agriculture 1 — The traditional methods of agriculture 
have been useful so far as they' go, but they need to be supplemented 
by improved methods. What I mean to say is that there does not 
seem to be any very great fallacy in traditional methods They have 
been of very great use in the past and they are working as successfully 
as it is possible for them to work, hut we want a development of the 
traditional methods so that modem ideas may be utilised by the 
people who have been following such traditional methods. 

66.527. Ur. Hydcr: On page 197 of your note you ask us to in- 
■duco the Government to extend its protection to the principal industry 
of India, which is agriculture, and which, as you say, is sorely in need 
of protection. May we know what kind of protection is it really that 
you want 1 — I have used the expression ' protection ’ in the latter part 
of the sentence really in a figurative sense, but I was referring there 
to the protection given to the other industries. at the cost of the poor 
agriculturists. I feel that on account of this protection which has 
been given to the other industries, agriculturists have had to suffer 
some loss and they havo not been compensated by any benefits given 
in other ways by Government. 

66.528. Somewhere, you seem to elaborate the plan of putting a 
small tax on exports. That surely would not be a benefit to the agricul- 
turists, would it f— -There are two things which I should like to Bay 
in answer to that : firstly, a tax which may not benefit the agriculturist 
who is interested in the export trade would certainly benefit the masses ; 
and, secondly, in respect of those agricultural products in which we 

'have almost a monopoly, a small export duty would not affect trade. 

66.529. I presume it is known to you that there are a few things in 
which wc have a monopoly and that it is all a question of prices, 
because if we add small bits here and there to the monopoly it adds 
to the cost of the people elsewhere 1 — These are things which would 
havo to be worked out, but oven admitting that the agriculturists who 
have something to do with export trade will be affected, I think that 
would do good to the country because it would lower the prices. The 
reduction in the price of certain agricultural products may injure some, 
■"but at the same time it is bound to benefit others. For instance, 

3ft. Devahi Prasad Sinha. 



wheat in the Punjab was selling at famine pricos and an increase in 
the rupply of wheat internally would reduce the price of that commodity, 
which would naturally bo conducive to the best interest of the peoplo 
as a whole. 

60,530. But it would not be 'to the advantage of the agriculturist 
who is out to make a living and who wants to obtain more rupees for 
his produce 1- As I say, if he is injured in ono way, he will bo benefited 
in another. 

66,031. You say somewhere in your noto that the present system 
of land tenure prevents holders of agricultural land from carrying out 
improvements Is thorn anything in the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1876 
which prevents a landlord, if ho has registered his improvement in a 
court, from asking that court to enhance the rent?— What I meant 
was really the tenants of agricultural land. It is impossible for Buch 
tenants to carry out any improvements if the landlord is bent upon 
obstruction. 

66.632. Do you think you could have match manufacture as a cottage 
industry ? — I am afraid I cannot' answer that question offhand. 

66.633. Jiubu A. P. Varma : I have just one question about the Usuri- 
ous Loans Act. You would bring down the interest to twelve per cent.. 
Do you think that there will bo people ready to advance money on 
anything less than twelve per cent 1 — The exact figure would bo deter- 
mined by various considerations. I have given the figure ns a basis 
for discussion, but I very strongly believe that, until the maxi- 
mum limit of interest is imposed, the present Usurious Loans Act will 
be rendered entirely nugatory. This Act was passed in 1918 and, so 
far as I am aware, very littlo relief 1ms been brought by it to anybody 
in the Provinco. 

66.634. I suppose you know that the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, in his cvidonco before this Commission a Bhort while ago, 
mentioned that the rale of interest that they take is Rs. 13-10 0. In 
this case as well, the figure is Iow?~As I said before, the rate of 
interest mav be slightly higher than twelve per cent if it is so decided. 
But wlmt I am most concerned about is that the maximum limit of 
interest which ought to bo allowed should bo fixed by Statute just 
as has beon dono in Europe and America. 

66,535. You said that to stop fragmentation by law would involve 
changes in social customs and in law? I cannot spoak much about law, 
but may I know what social customs would be interfered .with?— By 
sofcial customs I moan customs that arc preliminary to taking any legal 
action, for instance, partition. 

60,530. Partition couldbe plot by plot?— But if there is only ono plot 
and two sons have an interest in that plot they may want to sub- 
divide it. I know of a case in which two brothers owned, between- 
them, a Jtaihn and iv half and partition was sought for by both. 

But those are really solitary instances. It is not the rule but 
rather tho exception. 

66.637. You say : n I know of several instances in which zamindnrs 
have neglected irrigation with a view to wreaking vengeance upon 
refractory tenants ” When you make that statement, have you in 
your mind your own district or tho whole of tho Provinco? — I know 
of one case in my own district and one or two eases in tho Gaya 
district. 

66.638. Can you relate tho instances ?— When the settlement opera- 
tions were going on in my district one zemindar (whom I do not Hlco to 
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•name) found that his tenants wanted commutation of the rents paid 
-to him, and they succeeded in getting that by application to the 
Settlement Officer. Then for three consecutive years he cut open the 
bunds and did not allow any cultivation in tho zamindari. That 
zamindar had a large store of grain, and therefore he did not suffer. 
He did that in the hope that ultimately he would be able to make up 
for the loss he had suffered at the settlement. 

CO, 630. Ho did suffer loss? — He Buffered immediate loss. 

66,040. I hope there are not many Buch instances. Do you think 
the people are inclined at present to spend anything for fuel? Their 
tendency is to use cow-dung for fuel and not to buy fuel for cash. 
Do you think they will be prepared to spend anything on coal 1 — That 
will depend upon the extension of transport facilities. If coal is 
Available at a cheap rate, they will buy coal. 

66,641. Even then a price will have to be paid ? — In some parts the 
.cow-dung is not sufficient. 

66,512. But there is tho thttham tree. In Huzaffarpur they lop off 
its branches and use that as fuel ? — That, so far as I am aware, is not 
Allowed in reserved forests. 

66,543. Would they be piepared to pay anything at all for their 
fuel? — I think in some parts of Chota Nagpur they would. As a 
matter of fact, they arc paying in some parts at present. 

66,61 1. Ptofessor Gangitlce s Would you tell tho Commission whether 
the 'public men of tho Province realise the need of compulsory free 
primary education in rural areas ? — So far as I can gauge, tney do. 

66,645. You should be able to gauge, as you are a member of the 
Council ? — I believe they do realise the need of primary education. 

66,546. Where is the hitch then ? — The difficulty is that somo people 
do not like to pay for it. As a matter of fact, I havo myself asked 
for sanction to introduce a bill to make primary education compulsory 
in rural areas, and I have proposed a cess of one anna in the rupee 
to raise funds for that purpose. 

60,617. The Chairman-. What sort of cess; raised on what?— A cess 
upon income. While I find that that part of my proposal which makes 
education compulsory is welcomed, the people are vfiry suspicious of 
the othor part which relates to taxation. 

66.548. Professor Gangulec : You suggest one anna on income, or 
on land ?r-Onc anna on the amount on which the road cess is realised. 

66.549. You follow the principle laid down in tho proposed Act in 
Bengal ?— Yes. 

66,650. You think your public spirited men would oppose such a 
proposal? — I am not quite sure of that. There are some people who 
perhaps would not like to pay, or rather would not like to face their 
constituency with a taxation proposal. 

(The wilness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till 10 a.m. on Wednesday, the SSrd 
November, 1927. 


Mr. Devali Prasad Sinha. 
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Mr. W. B. HEYCOCK, I.C.S., Commissioner, Patna Division. 

R optics to the Question! airo. 

Question Z . — Aoimoultuhal Education.— I bad sonic expenence of 
the system of agricultural education in force at the Sabour Agricultural 
College when I was Director of Agriculture in 1911. This college has 
since been closed. It is with reference to the agricultural education 
given at this College that in> answers arc framed. L am not conveisnnt 
with any form of agricultural education nt present given at any other 
institution in this Province. The Sabour College failed to attract a 
sufficient number of students for its full three years' course. Short 
courbes were started, ns an alternative mensure, for nctunl cultivators 
but these courses did not prove very popular. Tho college was closed 
after the Reforms because, T suppose, it failed to atliact students. It 
would, perhaps, have been better to ascertain why the college did not 
attract students and to overcome this difficulty than to close the college 
and abandon all hope, of making it a success. 

(v) Lads study agriculture mainly in the hope of finding employment. 
The difficulty in this Province is that there is little oi no opening for 
trained agriculturists outside the Agricultural Department itself. This 
was the reason why the Snbom College did not attract student'’. After 
taking their diploma tlioro was no career open to them except in tho 
department itself and the deparlment.itsclf could then absorb only very 
few. i 

4 

It might bo asked why zamindars’ sons did not come to the college 
and why zamindars do not employ trained agriculturists. The lenson 
is to be found in tho system of land tenure. The permnnent settlement 
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improved variety, a new crop, etc., are a success, under conditions' 
under which he can grow them himself. If this is done and he is once 
convinced, ho will readily adopt the improvement. 'J he idea is to open 
as many small demonstration farms as possible and to use these fGrms 
as the base from which to demonstrate the various improvements. It 
is necessary to bring improvements to the door of the cultivator and to 
keep in touch with the cultivator. This small demonstration farms do. 
Very great care should bo taken not to push an improvement until it 
is fully demonstrated to be a succcsb and to bo a success under local 
conditions. 

(b) One of the best ways to mf.ke effective field ’demonstration is to 
persuade a cultivator to allow it to be done on his own land under 
ordinary conditions. The criticism is often made that what can bo 
done on a farm on expensive linos cannot be done on economical lines 
locally. 

The cultivator wants to be convinced of two things, that the vuriety — 
say wheat — is a bctlei variety and that it is a paying pioposition to • 
grow it, having regard both to the- outturn and valno of tlio crop and 
the cost of growing it. 

This is the reason why a local demonstration under local conditions 
carries far more weight than a demonstration on a demonstration fmm. 

(c) My cxporionce is that cultivators will alwajs adopt expert advice, 
if they are once convinced of its value. The real difficulty is to con- 
vince them. They look at innovations with suspicion nnd think there 
is a dutch somewhere. Generally they think that the increased eoHt of 
cultivation will eat up any pi of its that, an increased yield will give. Once 
convinced, however, they nre quite ready to accept expert advice. 

(J) Tlxoro have been some striking instances of success. For instance, 
(a) Dnhii paddy. This particular paddy was isolated at Sabour and 
is cultivated now over a large aiea. 

(b) fiugttrcane. — Seedling canes bred at Ooiinbatoro have proved a 
great succors, e.g., Oo. 213 which is largely grown in North Bihar. 

(d) Gioundnut . — The introduction of this crop in Chota Nagpur has 
proved a great success. 

Another variety of gtonndnul bus proved very valuable nn sandy 
lands, wheio other ciops will not grow. 

I do not know of any demonstration or propaganda work which has 
been pushed nnd failed. 

Quhstiox — AmtiNifeiuATiON. — (c) (i) The Agricultural and Veteri- 
nary Bcrvicee. — The expansion of the Agricultural Department has, I 
think, been too slow. In some respects, too, the policy adopted by 
the department seems to me to he retrograde. I refer in particular to 
tho closing of the Sabour College and to the failure to fill the posts of 
Botanist and Chemist. 

In addition to tho principal fat ms, where experimental work should’ 
bo carried on, there should be a IaTge increaso in the number of demons- 
tration favms. This moans a large increase in staff. No real progress 
can bo expected unless the staff is increased. This jb one of tho reasons 
why it was a pity to close the Sabour College. For some vears tlio 
department itself eould have absorbed all tho promising students, if o 
real effort had been mndo to extend the activities of the department. 
Tlio department should bo interested not only in introducing improved 
varieties but with the assistance of the co-operativo societies should 
interest itself in helping appucidturists to market their produce. 
Marketing the crops is most important and agriculturists can receive 
much help in this way. 
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Expansion of the Vetorinary Depai tment has also been too slow. 
But an attempt is being made to accelerate progress; a veterinary college 
is being built at Patna, a. large cattle-breeding farm is also being 
established at Patna, and it is proposed to establish another one at 
Cuttack. 

Work on the improvement of cattle breeding is still in an experi- 
mental stago and progress must necessarily be very slow with the 
limited staff at picsont employed. Expansion of the department is 
necessary. 

Question 5. — Finance. — (n) The .best way of financing agricultural 
operations is through the agency of co-operative societies. The Agri- 
cultural Department should work in close touch with the Itegistrar of 
Co operative Societies The village societies should not only be able 
to finance agriculturists but should bo able to help them to market 
their pioduce. One thing is essential for success. There must be 
adequate supervision and control of the co-operative societies. 
There have been signs of deterioration in recent years among 
co-operative societies Lack of supervision 1ms in cases led to embezzle- 
ment by the staff I emphasise this point, because if the eicietics 
themselves are not financially sound or if there arc not sufficient safe- 
guards against embezzlement, the wholo movement will bo discredited 
and agriculturists will fight shy of these societies. With adequate super- 
vision and the growth of healthy societies' there is every prospect of 
financing agricultural ventures adequately. 

Qutstjon 0.— Aomcultuhal iNDFJirEDNEBS —(a) (i) Agriculturists 
get into debt mainly through borrowing to meet marriage and funeral 
expenses and other expenses connected with social ceremonies. .The 
joint family system is also largely responsible for indebtedness. A 
■family may be for generations in debt 

(»} The mahajan is the main source of credit. Wlieio co-operative 
societies have been established and are successful, the mahajan » 
eliminated and the society takes his plnco. But thcro are many cases 
whero members of a co-operative society still go to the mahajan, 
particularly in urban areas. 

(iii) Once a loan has been taken it is very difficult to clear it off. 
Tho rate of interest is high. The creditor prefers to keep the loan alive 
and add the interest which falls due to tho loan. By means of the loan 
the creditor controls the debtor and creates a lien on the ciop. Tho 
crop in fact is more or less earmarked as security for the loan. It often 
comes to this, that the debtor cultivates bis land more or less for the 
mahajan who keeps him going as long as ho is faithful and does not try 
and go elsewhere for a loan and so disturb the creditor’s security. Tho 
amount of loan taken is generally such that the debtor can never 
hope to repay it together with the high interest chaiges which accrue. 

(6) The most effectual and the only practical way of dealing w r ith 
agricultural indebtedness is by means of the co-operative movement. 
Societies, if properly conducted, can eliminate tho mahajan. An 
isolated debtor has no chance with a mahajan who will often refuse to 
takp back the loan. A society can deal with the mahajan and rescue 
all hut tho hopeless cases from tho mahajan. 

A Usurious Loans Act would bo very useful to societies when the 
question comes up of repaying mahajan s for loans contracted by mem- 
"beiR joining a society, because it would be possible to eliminate tlie 
excessivo interest charges. 

Qurswo.v V. — FitAGamvTATiON of Holdings.— ( a) Excessive subdivision 
of holdings docs mean loss of agricultural efficiency. I am unable to 
suggest anv means of preventing it, with the law as it stands at present. 

Mr «T. 2?, JTet/coch. 
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Jn this division, excessive subdivision of tenancy rightB is not the only 
•evil; there is aiso an excessive subdivision of proprietary interests — 
particularly in Patna district. Many proprietors are little more than 
tenants now. 

Question 8. — Irrigation. — (re) There are good private irrigation 
systems, particularly in Gaya district, in this division. These svstemB 
extend over a great part of tlio district and aie very valuable. 

Those systems are in many cases neglected and are not properly 
kept up by the landlords concerned, partly because the landlords of 
several villages are responsible for the systems and partly because these 
■systems are not in reality a source of revenue directly dependent for 
its rovenuo on its efficiency. This is due to the following reason: — 

•A. very large area in this district doeB not pay a cash rent but a pro- 
duce rent. The produce rent is in almost all cases half the gross pro- 
duce. The theory is that these rents must not be commuted to cash 
rents because, if they are commuted, the landlord will have no induce- 
ment to keep up the ii ligation hjslem. Ordinarily speaking, under 
■the Tenancy Act a tenant is entitled to have his rent commuted, if he 
applies. But in cases where there is an irrigation system which the 
landlord may neglect, if commutation is allowed, his application is 
refused. Generally speaking, every tenant wants commutation. Every 
landlord opposes it. This opinion is based on a considerable experience 
derived from henring applications for commutation. 

The result is, all that the landlord need do is to keep his system 
ir a sufficient state of repair to prevent an application for commutation 
being successful. He has no inducement to improve the system. The 
return lie gets for keeping up the system is the privilege of taking half 
the gross produce ns his rent. He is under no liability to supply water 
to individual tenants. Provided that the Bystem is in repair and pro- 
vided that encli village gets its due number of days for irrigation, he 
lias no further responsibility. I should add that the liability to pay 
produce rent docs not depend in law on the maintenance of the irriga- 
tion system. Whether the system is maintained or not, tlio full rent 
must be paid. It is the revenue authorities who decline io commute 
rent where there is a reasonably efficient Bystem, but tliis refusal to 
commute docs not entail any responsibility on the landlord to keep up 
the system. The only check is that the revenue authorities may, on a 
second application, commute if gross neglect is proved. 

Apart from other incidental disadvantages of the system of payment 
of rent in kind (and there are many), these irrigation systems would, 
I think, be better looked after if the irrigation dnes were separate 
from the rent as is the caBc with Government canals. Secondly, I think 
half the gross produce is too high a rental — even allowing that irrigation 
charges are included in it. Thirdly, from an agricultural point of view 
I think the system deprives the tenant of any incentive to improve and 
develop his produce-paying lands. It is a fact that ho devotes Ins best 
efforts to his ensh-paying lands— if he has any — and is apt to neglect 
"his produce-rent paj’ing landB. 

In Patna district there arc many systems which have fallen into 
disrepair for similar reasons. 

The danger of any chnngo is tliis: It is very doubtful whether 
landlords would over keep up an irrigation schomc if it has to bo kopt 
up on the lines on which Government canals are kept up — that is to 
say, if the water was sold and only the person who got the water paid. 

The systems I have mentioned cost the landlord very little to main- 
tain and the return in tho shape of produce rent is certain and comes 
from all produce-rent payers whether in fact they got water or net 
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Question 11.— Crops.— (a) (i) The only piacfcical method, which 
suggests itself, of improving existing crops is to utilise the experimental 
farms to ascertain the best varieties suitable to nny particular locality 
and then to popularise that variety by actual demonstration on the spot. ’ 
This method has proved effectual in several instances, e.g., pure wheat, 
Dahia paddy, dhainclici manuring in Orissa, sugarcane, etc. 

(n) The same mothods should be adopted in introducing new crops, 
including fodder crops First experiment, then actual demonstration 
on the spot. 

(ni) The simplest _ w.ij is to glow and distribute) puro seed through 
the co operative societies and utilise these societies as a means for 
growing and distributing pure selected seed on a wider scale. 

(iv) The only effectual way to prevent danger by wild animals is to 
dear the jungle As lonj; as lands nre cultivated on the borders of 
jungle areas damage by wild animals is inevitable. 

Question 14 — Implkmexis — (6) Two things stand in the way of the 
general adoption of impiovcd implements by ctdtivators, firstly, the cost; 
secondly the unsuitability of the plough cattlo to draw, for instance, a 
heavier and deeper working plough. 

The first difficult} might lie overcome with tlio help of the co-opera- 
tive societies, the second depends to a great extent on the improvement 
of tho cattle 

Qui stion 15. — VErunnuRY — (a) I should prefer a Development Officer 
to bo in control not only of the Veterinaiy Department but of the 
Agricultural and Co-operative departments The activities of ill these 
departments touch at ceitain points and to onsuio harmonious and 
efficient working an officer supervising and controlling nil three depart- 
ments is necessary. Such an officer should have a wide outlook and 
should be prcpaicd to tnko up far-reaching schemes necessitating the 
co operation of nil these departments. 

(b) (i) Dispensaries nre under district boards and municipalities and 
are working fairly well. 

(ii) The expansion is not sufficiently rapid, but this is largely due 
to want of funds. Some local bodies have very little money to spare 
for thiB branch of work. 

(iii) It might make for efficiency if contiol were transferred to the 
provincial authority, provided adequate resources were placed under 
tho control of the Veterinary Department. Tho local bodies^ would, 
however, probably object to contributing unless control was in tbeir 
hands I flunk it is an advantage to associato local bodies with the 
control of dibpensaiies; they can do much to remove misunderstandings 
and prejudice, c.g., in the case of inoculation. 

(d) Ignorance and prejudice nre the chief obstacles. I do not think 
the time is ripe for legislation The prejudice against inoculation is 
being gradually overcome. All that is necessary is > to convince agricul- 
turists of the benefits of inoculation and. their prejudices will be over- 
come. This is a maiter of time and patience and considerable snccess 
has already been obtained. ( 

Segregation and disposal of diseased carcasses cost money. This 
alone would prevent the voluntary adoption of any measures of this 
kind. As regards prohibition of the movement of animals exposed to 
infection, it would bo impossible to enforce any such measure w'th tlie- 
cxisiing staff, and the proposal to apply such a measure would arouse 
general opposition. Tho people aro not sufficiently advanced to appre- 
ciate the value of such mensures 

Mr IF 7}. TTtyrnch. 
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Question' 16. — Animal Husbandry. — (c) The hot weather is the timo 
"when fodder shortage is most acute. 

As soon as the rams break and glazing becomes available the cattle 
improve very rapidly. 

(d) The only way to supplement the fodder supply in this division is 
for agriculturists to grow fodder crops. Common grazing grounds are 
no real help. Cultivation is intense in iliis division and, generally 
speaking, there is very littlo waste land. There are of coiuse the 
Kaimur hills in the south of Shahubnd and the jungle areas in the 
■south of Gaya. My impression is that the closer the cultivation the 
more it is realised that fodder crops and stall feeding are a necessity. 
•Closely bound up with this question is the elimination of weedy cattle 
which it is waste of money to feed. The solution is two-fold : * 

(1) Improvement of entile and fewer cattle. 

(2) The growing of fodder crops to supplement grazing, particu- 

larly in the hot months of the year. The provision of ade- 
quate communal grazing grounds is not possible," and even 
if it were possible, it would have this disadvantage : it 
encourages the breeding of weedy cattle nnd does not enforce 
the lesson that the cultivator must pay for the feeding of 
his own cattle. He should not expert the community to 
relieve him of this burden. 

(c) In this Province, owing to the permanent settlement, landowners 
are not likely to take a practical interest in this matter. Their atten- 
tion is concentrated on getting in the rents. 'As a whole, they do not 
regard themselves ns having any duty to perform towards their tenants. 

Question 18.— Agricultural Labour.— (a) Tbi® problem does not 
- arise in this division. 

There is no shortage of labour. In fact the districts in this dh ision 
are too densely populated. 

Question 20. — Marketing. — (a) Considerable improvement is needed 
‘ to enable llie actual grower of crops to get his crops to the best market 
nnd renliso the proper price for liis crops. Co-operative societies can 
be of great assistance in this matter. For instance, at "Bihar potatoes 
arc grown by many of the cultivators. One wny the co-operativo 
societies can help, when the time for marketing arrives, is to take the 
potatoes grown by all its members, arrange a proper price in Calcutta 
or elsewhere, and see to the despntch of the consignments; in fact dispose 
-of the produce for the members in the interest of the members No 
single member of the society can do this for himself. 

I should like to see more use made of co-operative societies for the 
marketing of produce grown by their members. Successful marketing 
benefits the members and popularises the co-operative movement, to 
which agriculture must look in the long run for its capital and the 
marketing of its produce 

Question 22. — Co-operation.— ( o) There is n danger in opening too 
many societies, unless adequate provision is made for their inspection 
and control and unless suitable members can be found to form tlie 
panclmyats. The most essential safeguard is regular nudit and inspec- 
tion; without tliis safeguard embezzlements occur, the dues are not 
properly collected and the money at the disposal of the society is not 
fairly given out. 

The members themselves are seldom able to control their own 
"panehayats and the panclmyats are inclined to look to their own pcironal 
advantage rather than run the societies for the benefit of tho members. 
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The danger lies in over-expansion without an adequate inspecting 
agency. There is no difficulty in opening societies; the difficulty lies in 
seeing that the societies which are opened are properly managed. 

Subject to these remarks, I regard the co-operative movement as- 
the movement which must eventually finance agriculturists and help in 
maiketmg their pioduce. Theie is no limit to the good which can be 
done by such societies, provided that the members are capable of 
managing the societies, and it is in this last respect that the difficulty 
lies. The communal sense is not very widely developed and the agri- 
culturists are verj ignorant. Unless, therefore, Government can for a 
time excicise a pateinal control over the societies the movement is in. 
-great danger of being discredited 

My answei to this question is that Government should do more to 
encourage the growth of the oo opeiative movement and, in particular, 
should mako the powei of supervision and control closer. At the pre- 
sent stage of dev elopment, societies cannot succeed without close control 
and supervision by Government 

(6) (iii) An extension of societies foi the sale of produce is urgently 
needed. The agiiculturist does not get the proper value for hia produce. 
He is not sufficiently educated to be able to protect himself and wants, 
in particular, to be lo iked afte, when he comes to market liis crops. 

Ignorance and indebtedness are the chief factors which stand m the 
way of an improvement of his position 

Question 23. — General Education. — (a) (iii) Elementary education 
is not sufficiently widespread and is very poor in quality. 

The main difficulties are these: — 

(1) Dearth of teachers. 

(2) Such teachers ns there are are not very competent. 

(3) Want of funds. Owing to want of funds elementary education 

is not sufficiently widespread. 

(4) Elementary schools are not adequately supervised. 

(6) The course is not long enough. 

The result is that the number of boys who are supposed to receive a 
good elementary education is not nearly as largo'as the statistics indi- 
cate. Many who go through the lower primary course have forgotten all 
they were ever taught in n year or two. 

The teachers are often leally not competent to teach and I doubt 
very much whether all the primary schools shown on paper exist in 
more than name Such schools are not likely to be properly conducted 
with the present class of teachers, unless inspection is adequate and 1 
frequent or unless there are good and trustworthy committees of manage- 
ment. Such committees are difficult to find. 

Mr. IF. B. Hey cock. 
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REPLIES TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE SUBMITTED BY Mr. B. FOLEY, I.O.S., BOARD' 
or Revenue, Bihar and Orissa. „ 


Question 2.— Agricultural Education.— As Collector I was supposed 
to be chairman of the agricultural societies of several districts. An 
Indian Inspector of Agriculture was generally sent round to (he district 
to assist. My impression was that those inspectors wore useless : they 
had a little book knowledge and nothing else. I used to send them to 
various planters to see if they could be of assistance, but found the 
plnnters generally looked on them as a laughing stock. Apparently 
Indians U6ed to join the Sabour College with the object merely of 
obtaining employment under Government. On leaving the college they 
did not ns a rule undertake farming on their own account. Sabour 
Collego has now been dosed and I have been out of touch with the 
Agricultural Department for several years. 

Qu e stion 0.— Agricultural Indebtedness.— (6) From my experience 
ns*Cbmniissi55tf>er of Chota Nagpur I should say that the Chota Nagpur 
Tenancy Act rO its sections prohibiting the sale, ttansfer or mortgage 
of holdings by Tenants has faigcly been a failure. The ryotB have not 
thereby been’ nictated to abstain from parting with their holdings but 
they receive less ft*J._ihpir holdings than they would otherwise, if 
transfers wore unvcstrictcHT * There arc various nielliodb of gelling 
round the law. The commonest is 'that the ryot should surrender his 
holding to his landlord, who sells it* to flic person who wishes to 
purchase, the Jnnlord taking a large percentage of the put chase money. 

Similarly in Samlmlpur the Central Provinces Land Revenue Act 
has been largely a failure. Here if a man sella, or mortgages bis land 
illegally, the next-of-kin can claim it. As a matter, of fact the {/non tin, 
who corresponds in most respects to the landloid, generally claims 
under the Section. Wlmt has really happened is that the ryot lisa 
fold to a money-lendor through the gaontin. 

The system in tho Santal Parganas, I think, is rather more success- 
ful. Here the pradhavi system is in force, and tho pradhav is only a 
headman who collects rents. 

Question *7. — Fragmentation or Holdings. — It is difficult to see how 
sub-diviBion of holdings can bo prevented, but something might bo 
done if the excessive sub-division of estates were prevented by a 
revision of the Partition Act in the Province. I j believe the excessive 
sub-division of estates encourages the excessive sub-division of hold- 
ings. . 

Question 8. — Irrigation. — The obstacle to any improvement in the 
way of irrigation in Bihar is tho existence of the permanent settlement. 
It i8 difficult to see how any improvement can be effected in the present 
conditions. 

There arc many districts whore ncjv irrigation schemes are required 
and where they could easily bo effected by Government to the immense 
benefit of tho people, if only some small return could be secured to 
Government on tho capita] expended. As it is, the land revenue 
from the Patna. Tirliul and Bhngnlpur divisions is small ns compared 
with other Provinces, and permanently fixed. In Chota Nagpur tho 
land revenue is insignifienut 
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During my service I remember having irrigation schemes proposed 
in tho districts mentioned below : 

(1) When I was Collector of Gaya in 1908-03, tho District En- 

gineer had drawn up a scheme foi the impiovemeat of 
nrigation in part of the district. It was found financially 
impossible because Government would receive no return 
for the expenditure. 

(2) When I was Collector of Saran I received a scheme for im- 

proving the drainage of part of the east of tho district. 
It would have been beneficial but was quite impracticable, 
as the people would advance no money. They wished 
Government to complete the scheme, and then put on a 
cess to lecovei the costs The people of Saran aro oxperts 
in avoiding payments of Government demands, and they 
woie aware that they could easily evade the payment of 
most of the cess Theiefore the cost would have fallen 
almost entirely on Government who would hove leceived 
no letuin for the capital expended. 

(3) Lately I have received a scheme for the diainage of a big 

chaui or niaish called the Haidin Ghaur iiw-SauHi* 
Soncpoic Government enquiicd whether tlijue people would 
provide the necessary cost. The cstimatpC was about one 
lakh of rupees. Some of the residents / promise to repay 
the cost by instalments, if the work y^vere fust completed, 
having, I belicv e, not thg, "GnljfvttAjT intention of contribu- 
ting anything and b*tfit>uing that Government would be 
unable to lecovcy' anything but a fraction of the cost 
from them. / 

(4) When Coinmisskfmer of Cliota Nagpur it was necessary for 

me to examine scveial irrigation schemes in the district of 
Pnlnmau, /'mostly inaugurated by a previous Deputy Com- 
missioned-, These schemes had mostly failed. Govein- 
mentydeceived no oxtia ic venue in consequence of them and 
it y-<vas found impossible to induce the various 7amindars 
waho had been pievailed on to subscribo to the schemes 
/originally to maintain theii interest and endeavour to make 
the schemes n success 

(5) When Coinmissionei of Bhagalpur I found irrigation, bad 
gieatlv been neglected in the south part of the Bhagalpur 
district In consequence seal city was legnlarly occurring 
eveiy few jenis. This could ensily be prevented by a 
series of iirication woiks Government could not put up 
the capital for these as there would bo no lclurn. Two 
schemes were started when I was there, under tho Minor 
Works Irrigation Act, but piogiess hns been vciy slow and 
these two schemes only touch a portion of the area Action 
ought to be taken in many instances under the Private 
Works Irrigation Act but there 'are inheicnt defects in this 

, Act which, to a very great extent, mar its utility. 

Conditions aie to a gieat extent the same in South Monghyr. 
Here, as in South Bhagalpur, irrigation has deteriorated 
in consequence of lecklcss commutation of pioduoe rents, 
in consequence of .which the ramindars have ceased to 
take interest in their works of irrigation. 

If oi»ly Government could secure some return for its capital 
by increased land levenue, it would not bo difficult to make 
Mr. fl . 7J. If cy cock. 



the whole of South Blmgnlpur and South Monghyr practi- 
cally immune against famine and scarcity. 

(6) As member of the Boai d of Rc\ enue, I was requested lately 
to report on an irrigation project railed the Kliora Valley 
irrigation, in the neighbourhood of Bliabun, Shahabad, pre- 
pared by the Public Works Department with a view to 
securing this tract of country against famine. The ex- 
pendituie was estimated at tw cnty-and-a-hnl f lakhs, the 
leturn to Government for nineteen years would be practi- 
cally ml and the return after that less than one-quarter per 
cent from water rates. The zamindars and iyots would 
- probably bo immensely benefited by the scheme, but in 
consequence of the permanent settlement probably the 
whole cost would fall on Government. 

Question- 16. — Animal Husbandry. — I have noticed that the cattle 
in the district of Saran, where there is practically no grazing and 
where the cattle are nearly all stall-fed, are considerably superior to 
cattle elsewhere in the Province. I expected to find the cattle superior 
in Puinea, where there are large tracts of grazing land. I found them 
very inferior, because these grazing tiacts are utilised for enormous 
herds of miserable stunted cattle, most of which ate worthless. 1 
found the same to bo the case in Bhngalpur to a lesser extent. Tho 
absence of pasture is not, I think, tho chief cause of tho inferiority 
of the cattle. The Hindu religion does not permit the destruction of 
cattle. The ordinary cultivator usually takes no intciest in obtaining 
better cattle. In tho Bcttinli Ward's estate buffalo bulls are appreciated 
by the people for breeding but the people did not caro to utilize tho 
other breeding bulls which the estate offered them. 

Question 19. — Forests. — 1. Tho destruction of forests is going on 
nil over the Province, except where forests are reserved or protected. 
T endeavoured to do what I could when Commissioner of Cliota Nagpur 
for four sears, and all the estates under the Court of Wards do what 
they can to preserve forests, but I look on the general question with 
despair. I am convinced that no zamindars or iyots in the Province 
will ever take any mcnsurcs to preserve forests, unless compelled. 
They look on all measures taken by Government with suspicion. Both 
zamindars and ryots look upon tho destruction of forests as a matter 
of absolute indifference. No zamindnr will take any measures to 
make forests a source of wealth for tho future: if lie sees any oppor- 
tunity of making money by allowing the destruction of his forests, ho 
will always avail himself of the opportunity. A ryot never has nny 
idea of the value of timber nnd will always cut down trees ruthlessly 
for the slightest need, regardless of the future : ho resents nny inter- 
ference either on tho part of Government or the zamindnr : unless 
prevented he will rut down forests wholosnlo nnd sell the wood. 

2 When I was Commissioner of Chota Nagpur an endeavour was 
made to conclude agj cements binding the Wards and Encumbered 
Estates to reserve forests for some twenty years. The legality of 
theso agreements has been disputed and the Local Government no 
longer seeks to bind zamindars in this way. As soon ns an ( estate 
is released from management therefore, the znmindar ns a rulo 
repudiates all these agreements nnd seeks to make all the money ho 
can from the destruction of his forests. At present there is only liopo 
of forests in Bettiah and Bamgarh, ns these estates will tie for a 
long time under Court of Wnrds. 

3, The Loral Government in 1920 endeavoured to start a policy of 
acquiring so much private forest every year in llic interest of the 

H 2 
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Province. The expenditure whb vetoed by tlib Council, who ore 
altogether opposed to foi est conservation. 

4. The policy pursued by tho settlement 1ms. been nnfoitunntc in 
this respect, and tho destruction of foiests in Itnnchi and Ilnrniinbngh, 
which might Im\e been nrrested, has been nccoleinted by that policy. 
Mnnbhuin, which used to be covered with forest, is an awful warning 
in this respect. The Santal Paiganns me not far behind. Large tracts 
have been cleared of trees altogether. 

5. There is f.n too much grazing allowed in all forests which are 
not reserved bj Government and the jottng shoots are generally eaten 
by goats and cattle. 

There is a pernicious custom in Chota Nagpur, tho Santa! Parganas, 
Gaya nnd elsewhere of burning the hill sides at the beginning of tho 
hot wonther in order to prov ide grass fot the graving of cattle. These 
cattle are neoily nil diminutive, stunted nnd nearly worthless animals; 
most of them would bo better destroyed. 

C. In consequence, tho deterioration of forests hnB led to consider- 
able soil erosion. The Bengal Government, in com-equence of floods 
of the Dnmudar tn its lower eour«c, represented fhc mntter to the Bihar 
Government and asked that measures should he taken to prevent the 
destruction of forests and the eiosion of soil in tho Dnmudar Vnlley 
in namrihagh. Mcnstucs are being tnkon hut the expense involved 
is very large, and I think it is doubtful if they enn be taken on a 
sufficiently Inrge scale. Roil erosion is common in many other districts. 
The people decline to acknowledge that any haim is being done. 

7. I think it is to be acknowledged that, with the growth of popu- 
lation and industries, the whole of the forests in Bihar nnd Orissa 
with tho exception of tlto*c managed by the Forest Department will 
disappear. There is everything to cauBO such destruction nnd nothing 
Jo prevent it 


Oral Evidence. 

00,551 . The f'lutirmnn : Mr. Heycock, you arc Commissioner of the 
Patna Division? — Yes. 

00,552. Are we to judge from your answer to Question 2 that you 
remain in some doubt ns to the wisdom of the decision to close the 
Snbour College ?— Yes 

00,553. Do jou think the sort of difficulties which faced the college 
before it wns closed nre difficulties which, in the nature of things, 
me likely to present themselves in course .of the cailier stages of such 
institutions? — Yes; T think, given time nnd the expansion of the 
depnitmont, there would have been a good deal of opportunity, with 
more experience, for training students there. In fact, I do not think 
the college was open for very many years; I do not think it "I" 
opened much before about 1911 or 1912, (I cannot remember the cxnct 
date) and it was closed after about «even years’ trial. 

GO, 551. In the earlier stages of ngiicultural progress nnd agricultural 
education it is pcrhnps not unnatural thnt most young men who go 
to a college go to fit themselves for the public service t — Yes_, that 
seemed to be the original impression when it wns created, thnt it was 
another career opening out for students, and there wns n certain 
amount of disappointment when they found thoir hopes were not 
realised. — 

Mr. IT. B. IZcyiccl. 



66,555. It is perhaps reasonable to expect two stages of difficulty: 
the first before your service grows at all, when the places available 
ifov trained inen are few and far between, and thereafter the period 
•of difficulty tint must exist until the ago incidence is distributed, 
•as it weir a, throughout the service’ — Yes, I think there was a good 
deal of the first difficult}', and I think there was another handicap; 
(the "War came on and some of the officers belonging to the department 
went oil to the "War. For instance, Mr. Woodhouse, who was Economic 
Botanist, went oil to the War and was unfortunately killed. So that 
that took away one of the available members of the staff during the 
period when Clio college was on trial. 

66,550. Were any trainees of the college taken into the Revenue 
Department’ — No; when the college first opened there was a rule in 
the Revenue circulars that they were not to look for employment in 
Government mnhnh and estates; attention was drawn to that 
rule; that was subsequently modified, but it had some discouraging 
effect at the time. t 

66,557. Is it your view that it might be to the public advantage that 
a pioportion, at anv rate, of officers in the Revenue Department should 
have a certain amount of equipment in technical agriculture? — Yes, 
I think it would certainly be advisable if that coidd be arranged. 

66.658. Would you like to see the matter of the Sabour College 
reviewed 1 — Yes, personally I think it might be given another chance 
if it* wore possible. 

66.659. On page 218, in answer to Question 2 (x), you emphasise the 
•value which would accrue to agriculture if zamindara and their sons 
would take a personal interest in the business of farming ? — Yes. 

66.560. Can you suggest any meanB by which that interest might 
he encouraged? — It is very difficult to say but, as a matter of fact, 
most of the big zamindars have large areas under private cultivation, 
and if they could be induced to take an interest and employ trained 
agriculturists, good results might be obtained. I think they did try 
at one time, at Sabour, to interest the sons of big zamindars to come 
and take a short course. 

66.561. What term is used to describe the home farm in thin 
"Province? Is there a special term’ — I do not think so. 

66.562. Is. the expression sir used? — They call it sir or balras/if 
lands, but they generally call it ziraf. 

66.563. From time to time it has been suggested in evidence before 
the Commission that it might be well if honours were given to indivi- 
■duals who show themselves active in promoting agricultural progress; 
what do you say to that? — I think any step of that nature would 
prove an encouragement if there was really public recognition of a 
zamindar who really tried to promote agriculture ; but so far I do not 
'think there have been many cases of zamindars taking that interest, 
-or of much recognition of the fact. 

66.564. .On page 219, you speak of the policy of the department in 
closing the college, which policy you stigmatise as retrograde Is 
"department’ the appropriate expression ; or was it Government ?— What 
I mean by the department is Government in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment; I presume it was their decision. I do not know what was the 
•opinion of the members of the Agricultural Department; that I have 
•no information about. 

66.565. In answer to Question 5 (a), you say : “ There have been 
•signs of deterioration in recent years among co-operative societiee. 
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Lack of supervision has in cases led to embezzlement by the staff.”’ 
Do jou mean lack of supervision by a trained personnel in the Co- 
operative Depaitment ? — Yes. What we keep getting, at times, is 
liquidation m some of these societies, and when we come to liqui- 
date lie find it extremely difficult to collect the outstanding 
dues Some of the societies have had to go into liqui- 
dation uudci the 01 deis of the Registrai, and when we come to 
realise the dues we find considerable difficulty. Sometimes, when 
we trace out these dues, wc find that the money has gone into quarters 
wlieie it should not have gone and that it has not been spent wisely. 
In fact, I think, in the intei ests of the Co-operative Department, 
effective audit is most essential at the piesent stage, because the 
actual panchayats or committees which control the giving out of the 
money do not alwn.vs give it out to the best advantage. I am only 
speaking geneinllv, based on a few instances, because I am pot closely 
connected with that department. 

66,506 Have you taken a personal interest in the Co-operative De- 
partment? — When I was Director of Agriculture I used to take an 
interest, but now. ns Commissioner, the woik of that department comes 
very little directly hcfoie me Occasionally during inspection of 
offices I come across these liquidation cases to which I am referring, 
but that is because it is put on to the revenue staff to collect the out- 
standings by certificate ; in that way wc come into some touch with 
them; but the District Magistrates, of course, have more touch, because 
they arc sometimes chairmen of some of the Central Banks in the tow ns. 

66,567. Where societies are admittedly unhealthy and unsound, is 
it your own view that liquidation and winding up is the appropriate 
course, or do you think reconstruction is the wiser course ? — I think the 
Registrar would nlways reconstruct or give them a new lease of life if 
it wcic possible; it is only when matters have gone too far and the 
only alternative is liquidation that he takes that step. 

66,568 In answer to Question 6 (b), you say: "A Usurious Loans 
Act would be very useful to societies when the question conics up of 
repaying mahajam for loans contracted by members joining a society ”. 
Are you familiar with the existing state of the law' in the maltev of 
the Usurious Loans Act ? — No, I have not much acquaintance with it, but 
what I thought was that an Act of that nature would provide for lower- 
ing the rate of intei evt when it has been found to be excessivo, when 
the society clears off the tnahajnn’t debts before admitting persons as 
members of the society; that is to say, they would put them straight 
with the mahajtm and tfien admit them to their societies, and in that 
/jasc, if they could legally put down the excessive rates of interest, it 
might be of considerable assistance. 

66,560. Sir Henri/ Lavrenev : Have you seen the draft of an Act of 
’'tbnt character? — No, I have not; I moan I do not know that we have 
an Act of that character working hero; but I understood that it would 
contain provisions of that nature. 

Could you draft such an Act? , 

Thr Chairman: There is one in force in the Province. 

66,570 Sir Henri/ Laurence: But not of the character to which the- 
witness refers, under which the society could reduce the rate of interest t 
— That is the way I contemplated it as being most useful, because when 
a new society is formed and the members come in, it is generally desir- 
able to clear off their debts with the mahajan first and start them 
afresh. 

66,571. The Chairman : But I take it that you arc concerned to 
place thg society in a position in which it could prevail upon the debtor 
to move, under some •appropriate Act?— Yes. 

Mr. IT. B. Heycock. 



68,672. You do not wish to place the society, as such, in a position 
•to go to law on behalf of the debtor! — No ; what I was contemplating 
-was that the debtors themselves might be asked to do it as a condition 
-of coming into the society. 

66,573. But you are not familiar with the existing Btate of the law 
in the Province in that matter ! — No. 

66,374. On page 221 you suggest that the system of produce rent 
'tends to reduce agricultural efficiency in that it acts as a detorrent to 
"the cultivator in any attempt to improve his outturn * — Yes. 

66.575. What is the custom in this Province where pioduce rent 
is taken on a fifty — fifty basis * Would you develop a little the distinc- 
tion between produce-paying lands and cash-paying lands! — The 
essence of the produce-paying lands is that the tenant pays rent in kind 
instead of a cash rent. The most common form, at any rate in this 
division, is what they call danabandi under which, wljen the crop is 
ripe*, the landlords or their servants go round and estimate the outturn. 
Then they more or less convert that into cash at the prevailing prices 
and the tenant has to pay that as rent. The difficulty about it is that 
disputes occur continually at the time of appraisement. 

66.576. Produce-paying lands means lands the rent of which is paid 
on the basis of produce 1 — Yes. 

66,377. And cash-paying lands those on which a cash rent is paid !— 
They pay a fixed cash rent, but in the case of produce-paying lands 
■they pay according to the outturn of the field in any particular year. 

66,578. Yes, I lead it wrongly, I thought you were making leferonce 
to the practice under which there is a difference m proportion as 
between landlord and tenant in the case of two different crops 1 — 
There is this difference, that the cash rent is fixed permanently and 
■the tenant pays that every year, whatever the outturn is; the rent is 
on a fixed basis and is generally considered to be lower than the pro- 
duce rent. Where it is produce rent, the tenant is legally bound to 
pay half the gross produce. 

66,679. Do yoa not have an arrangement by which rice lands pay 
more than lands growing other cions «— No meat majority of the 
produce-paying lands arc rice lands because of this system of irrigation 
to which I was referring, on which they depend to a certain extent. 

G6,580. Professor Gangulec : For how many years is this cash rent 
fixed 1 — The cash rent is fixed until it is l aised by the decree of the civil 
•court. A man can go to the civil court and sue for enhancement of 
rent on certain specified grounds; but in practice it is very rare that any 
such flints are brought, and when they are brought they are generally 
brought on the ground of a rise in prevailing prices. 

66,581. Dr. Hyder : Have you not another system under which the 
cash rent is fixed for ever!— Yes, there is that; but the majority of 
lands are not held on a cash rent which is fixed for ever. Of course, 
the cash rent is fixed subject to its being raised by a decree of the civil 
•court. 

- 66,582. Is that decree given by reason of improvement of the land! — 
The most usual reason is for rise of prices; that is the easiest. It is 
very difficult, under the ordinary Tenancy Act, to get the rate of rent 
raised. 

66.583. The Chairman : In answer to Question 15 (a), I gather you 
are suggesting a Development Commissioner! — Yes, I thought that 
these three departments, which are gradually expanding and will pro- 
bably expand, much 'in the future, touch at so many points that pro- 
bably there will be more harmonious working with one single control. 
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60,531 Do you suggest that the Development Commissioner should' 
be a Secretnrj to Government ? — No, that was not in the essence of my 
idea 

60,535. Do you not think thei e is some danger, where a special officer 
is detailed to effect co-ordination between several departments, that 
these two things may happen • fnstly, there may be an nppnrent lower* 
mg in the status of the heads of those departments, and, secondly, the 
heads of those departments may feel that as co-ordination between dc- 
paitments is in the hands of a special officer, it is none of their busi- 
ness to nttempt to achieve it 1 — I think there ib some danger in that 
sense, hut what I wns contemplating was that in agricultural and 
vetcrinaiy matters, at nny into, there would he people with specially 
knowledge of those pioblcms, that tho De\elopmcnt Commissioner would 
hn\ c more gencia! knowledge, and where they could touch W'ould com- 
pel them to cg-ordinate For instance, take the co-operative side; it; 
might be very difficult to get the Registrar of Co-opeiative Societies 
to he very interested _ in a particular veterinary scheme which the- 
Development Commissioner might think ought to he pushed. 

06,586 At what stngc do you suggest that schemes which concern the 
Development Commissionei should coine before him?— I would suggest 
that lie should be acquainted with the w-oiking of all three depart- 
ments and might initiate schemes ns well ns take lip Bchcmcs that they 
put before him. 

66,537. Do you not think there is some danger that a scheme may lie, 
in some degree, established and hardened before the Commissioner is 
informed of it? Do you not think that true co-ordination is more likely 
to he effected Itv a sympathetic understanding bctwcon heads of de- 
partments who begin getting into touch with each other and learning 
each otheib’ minds nbout a scheme in common, nt tho very outset of tho- 
scheme ? — Of course, if tho heads of the departments can co-operato ini 
that sense, then that would do away with any necessity for any such 
appointment; hut there is some difficulty about that at times. 

66,588. In answer to Question 16 (d), you arc speaking of the immu- 
nisation of cattle from rinderpest bv methods of inoculation. Are you 
thinking there of the method which is nt present being used in thiB 
Province, tlic scrum-alone method, or are you thinking of the more 
lasting immunity conferred by the serum-simultaneous method ?— I was 
thinking more of the methods nt present employed in the Province; 
they met with very great opposition at first, but that iB gradually- 
disappearing. 

66,539. Would you agree that it is difficult to conceive of any scheme 
to meet the danger of rinderpest being fully cffectivo unless the 
Feudatory States were also prepared to take part?—' Yes. Of course, 
they adjoin the Province more in Orissa than up this side. Our real 
trouble on this side would be the Nepal Terai. 

66,590. Is it your view that the authorities in tho Fcndntory States 
would bo ready to co-operato with the Province ? — I have not had much- 
experience in Orissa, but I imagine that if the matters wore put pro- 
perly before them they would probably join in nny steps that were 
being taken. 

66,691. In answer to Question 22 (6), you are speaking of the_ ex- 
pansion of societies for the sale of produce, nnd I gather that "you 
would favour the setting up of such if you thought they wore likely 
to be a success.. Are there any cases of successful snlo societies work- 
ing in the Province ? — I came across one in Rihar which I mentioned in- 
my note; that wns mainly in connection with the sale of potatoes; I 
think there is loom for societies of that nature. 

J/r. IF. 71. llcycocl. 
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66,502, On page 223 you cite the case of tlic potato society, but you 
know of no others ? — I have not really been closely associated with this 
branch of work. 

60,593. I thought porhaps yon had some in mind, and could tell 
ms about it from the outside point of view 1 — This was the only parti- 
cular one that X came ncross recently and that has proved a great 
■success. 

66,694. You deal in your answer to Question 23 (a) with the matter 
of compulsory education, amongst other things. I think there is 
a permissive Compulsory Education Act in operation in the Province. 
It is within the capacity of local authorities to adopt compulsory edu- 
cation, is it not? — Under certain conditions. I do not personally re- 
commend that. 

66.595. But is it the case that thoro is a permissive Act in force ? — 
There is a permissive Act in force, but I think tho question of money 
is the real difficulty; there is the difficulty of teachers and various other 
•difficulties. 

66.596. Are you familiar with conditions in the Banki Union ? — No, 
I have never worked in Cuttack. 

66,697. I am told that there they have adopted compulsory education 
in a small area in which there are only 4,723 males ; 629 boys wore en- 
rolled but the attendance only amounted to 67 per cent. You told us 
a moment ago that you yourself do not recommend the adoption of the 
compulsory system; would you develop that? — I do not object to com- 
pulsory education as such, but my opinion at the present moment is 
that there are not enough funds to carry it out, nor are there enough 
teachers or staff to enforce it if you brought it in. One of tho main 
difficulties about elementary education is competent teachers. 

66,598. Apart from the difficulty of financing compulsory education 
and of providing the necessary staff, do yon think public opinion is 
ripe for a step of that sort in this Province? — I* think public opinion 
would favour it, but I am not at all sure that there would not be 
a little difficulty, to start with, over the compulsory nature of getting 
the boys to school, when they came to bo fined and so on when they did 
•not go; there might be a little trouble over that when it was actually 
working, but I think public opinion would advocate the step. 

66,699. Professor 'Gnngufcc: Would they welcome an extra cess for 
-the purpose ? — My opinion iB that they would not. They would be 
very glad to have any improvement of this nature, provided it did not 
icost them anything. That is tho experience wo have had with all the 
union committees, that they nro willing enough to spend any money 
that the district board hands them, but the last thing they want to do 
is to tax themselves. 

66,600. The Chairman : I want to get from you rather moro particu- 
lars than you give us about the arrangements between landlord and 
tenant for tho working 'of private irrigation schemes. Take first the 
capital charge: does the landlord as a rulo carry out a scheme con- 
fined to his own lands, or do a group of landlords come together and 
undertake a joint scheme? — The district whore these schemes arc most 
general is Gaya. These irrigation schemes are very old schemes that 
have been in existence for a very considerable time; I think some 
of them existed before our connection with Indin. There are very few 
new schemes being worked out. What happens is that there are long 
systems of pynr-s running through a very large number of villages, all 
Ike, landlords concerned pay shares towards the cost of the upkeep, and 
■they have days arranged among themselves for taking the water. 
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06.601. We hove been provided with information which suggests that 
the returns in recent years show a marked increase in the area com- 
manded bj piivate irrigation schemes. Do you think that is due to an. 
actual increase or to a change in the classification! — It has not como 
to my notice, ns far as this division goes, and I should say there has 
not been any \ cry large inciense. My experience heie is that the irri- 
gation schemes are, many of them, being neglected and passing out of 
usefulness Far fiom being extended, they aie deteriorating. 

66.602. Do you know any cases of landlords ranking from the begin- 
ning a new scheme dining your own period of service in the Province! — 
No. There have been ccitain applications under the Private Irriga- 
tion Works Act, but I have not seen any or had any experience of any 
coming to a successful conclusion. 

66,603 Do you think there is nn opening for schemes of that sort ! — 
I think the leal difficulty is that the pioprictaiy interests are getting so 
sub-divided. Take this district, for instance, where there is continual 
sub division , the propi ietary interests, I think, are now some 16,000 or 
17,000, and they aie continually increasing; so that any irrigation 
scheme must pass through a largo number of villages with a large num- 
ber of proprietors, and the difficulty is to get any working agreement 
botween them. 

66.604. Do you attribute the deterioration which has taken place in 
these schemes to that fact !— I think the best schemes we have arc schemes 
w’hieh run through big estates where there is one zamindar'to control 
them; but where they pass through various estates nnd the pro- 
prietors consist of a laige number of members belonging to the same 
family, and that sort of thing, the chance of cohesion is very small. 

66.605. Has it ever been suggested that Government should take over 
these piivate schemes! — No, I have never known that suggestion made; 
but, of course, if they could be brought under some such control, it 
would certainly be a great benefit. 

66.606 So much for their construction : now as regards the method, 
of charge ; in no case, I take it, is the water as such sold only to those 
tenants who wish to take it, and not charged foi to those who do not 
wish to take it! — No, it is never done in that way. The irrigation 
charge, as I tried to explain, is included in what wo call the rent, 
and whether a man gets it or not, he pays his half, and if the irrigation 
scheme is neglected, he pays his half. Then when he comes to get a 
commutation into a. cash rent, he is opposed at every turn on the 
ground that if he is given a cash rent the landlord would have no 
inducement to keep the scheme up. So the thing goes on. The result 
is that the general tondcncy is for the tenant to apply for commutation 
and the landlord to oppose it. 

66,607. You have made plain to us the manner in w'hich, in your 
view, the system of produce rents tends to diminish the value of these 
rrigation schemes. Mr. Foley, who has boon good enough to provide 
the Commission with a note of evidence* but w’ho is not to appear for 
oral examination, tells ns on page 225 of his note that in his view 
another factor acting as an obstacle to any impiovemcnt in the way 
of irrigation is that of the permanent settlement; he says it is difficult 
to see how any improvement cap be effected in the present conditions : 
that is in the permanently settled areas. Have you anything to say on 
that point! — I would not altogether accept that view, because, of 
course, tho permanent settlement is there to stay, it is a very light 
tax on the land, and there is nothing in that which prevents the land- 


* Vide Appendix on pages 226-228. 
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Holds developing their irrigation schemes. I think almost the only 
hope is to get these schemes under some public control, or such as are 
"worth it. 

r 

66.608. I think I have misapprehended the point; I think this refers 
to Government irrigation schemes. That makes it clear 1 — Yes, those 
are different. 

66.609. So that the permanent settlement, in your view, does nob 
interfere in any way with the development of private irrigation 
schemes? — No, because all the schemes are managed theoretically by 

, the landlord, or the man who is holding from Government, and the 
rate at which he is holding is a very light rale indeed compared with 
what he gets for the lands. 

66.610. Now w(l you give us your views on the question whether 
the permanent settlement is a bar or a handicap to the extension of 
irrigation works constructed and conducted by Government? — I do 
mot see that it is connected very much. 

66.611. Unless you wish to put a charge on all the lnnd command- 
ed 1 — I understand, at any rate in the Government canals here, that 
tile people who want the water pay for it, the rate is fixed, and, as I 
understand, the rate is a very reasonable rate to which no cultivptor 
really objects, and they arc very glad to get it. 

66.612. Provided you adhere to that basis of charge for the water, 
prima facie I see no difficulty, but if you wish to embark on an alter- 
native system according to which a definite charge in the shape of an 
inoreasod land revenue is attached to all land commanded, whether 
water is taken or not, then I presume the permanent settlement 
might be an obstacle?— If the land that is irrigated is gomg to have 
an extra charge going to Government, then you would have to do away 
with the pcrinaimnl settlement, because otherwise the landlord gets 
•the whole of the incrcnsc and the State gets none. 

66.013. I was trying to understand what Mr. Foloy was thinking of 
because he is not coming here, and I thought perhaps you could help ? 
— T have never discussed that matter with him, and when you read it 

' out, it took me rather by surprise, because I did not follow it myself. 

66.014. X will read on : “There are many districts where new irriga- 
tion schemes aie remiired and where they could easily be effected by 
Government to the immense benefit of the people, if only some small 
return could be secured to Government on the capital expended” ? — 
T sec what he moans now. What he means really is: do a way wdh the 
permanent settlement in thoso areas and allow Government to take 
the increase that the tenant actually gets. At present when the Gov- 
ernment does ‘t, it sells the water to the tenant, and if the rate of 
the rent goes up, the landlord gets it or else if the rent does not go 
up the tenant gets it. T do not see what else he could mein; it is 
bringing the lands directlv under Government which he means. I 
suppose. 

66,616. That is taking the view that, apart from tho right of the 
Government to receive reasonable payment for tho water provided. 
Government is also entitled to a fair shnre in the general increase of 
prosperity which results from irrigation * — That, I think, must bo his 
view. 

66,616. To return for a moment to the schemes of priva-e irrigation, 
can yon think of any p/ivatr, irrigation scheme in the Province which 
•iB maintained in first class order and really well administered ?— I should 
tthink there are one or two in Gaya that belong to the Tikari estate ; 
'there are several there which are Toall.v good schemes and ate well 
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■administered. I think they are rather extensive schemes. I have no 
acquiantance with any outside that district 

66.617. Oould you conceive new schemes of that sort being started 
co-operatively? Would that be possible?— It iB the system of land 
.tenure which I think is the real trouble. You would have to acquire 
land, and, the cost of excavation being very heavy, it would almost 
make it like a public canal. 

66.618. Sir Henri/ Lawience : What is the source of water for these 
irrigation schemes; is it tanks or hill streams or what? — They orb 
mostly hill streams. The slope of the country in Gaya is from South 
to North, where there is what we call the Chota Nagpur chain of hills. 
The water comes down m the monsoon and it is held up bv bunds at 
different points and then distributed. Then they have another system 
it bund liu / up a large area of low land with embankments on all 
sides and holding up the water in a soifc of reservoir. 

66.619. Both systems are in force?— Yes, but the Bource of supply !b 
more or less natural in its inception. 

66,620 Is the water peiennial or does it only last during the monsoon 
or shortly after? — It only lasts dining the monsoon, and, of couise, 
it is only leally requiied till about November for the winter rice; it is 
mainly due to the monsoon 

66.621. To ensure the safety of the rabi ciop? — No; it is almost 
entirely for the dhan crop. 

66.622. In your note I do not think you make any leference to 
emigration. Some unofficial witnesses think that emigration is an 
important subject to be considered by Government for the benefit of 
the people. Is there much emigration from this Province?— I think 
there is a certain amount; this division is more or less over-populated, 
but the people have a great disinclination to leave their lands. I think 
the people who do go are mostly the landless labourers and they very 
often come back at the harvesting season 

66.623. Wheie do they emigrate to?— Calcutta and the coalmines, 
and then at times to Eastern Bengal to assist in the harvesting. 

66.624. They do not emigrate to take up other agricultural lands 
elsewhere ?— No, I do not think so. 

66.625. It is purely a labour emigration for industrial puiposes ?— 
Yes. 

66.626. Is there any lestriction on such emigration ?— None whatever; 
they go as they like and come as they like, I think. 

66.627. Does any labour go to the tea gardens?— I think very little 
from this part of the country. From Chota Nagpur n considerable 
number go. 

66.628. Is there any restriction on that emigration to the tea 
* gprdens ? — I do not think so. 

66.629. Do vou think anything should be done to encouiage such 
emigration? — It is difficult to suggest anything of that nature; they 
are bound to follow their occupations; I mean, if there is a demand 
they will go, provided there are suitable earnings. 

, 60,630. There are restrictions in force in certain Provinces in regard 

to emigration to the tea gardens, but they are not in force in this 
Province ?— It is all regulated ; recruitment is under a regular system. 
But what I understand you to ask is whether anyone is prevented from 
going. Anyone who Wants to go can go, but the recruiting agency 
has certain duties to perform and those are performed. 

Mr. Jl\ B. Heycoch. 
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66.631. You know no donbt that in the United Provinces emigration 
is prohibited from certain districts ; there is nothing of that kind hero ? 
— Not chat I Know of. Recruiting agents do not have to have licenses 
to go into certain districts; I do not know of any district on which a 
bar has been placed. 

66.632. Is there any feeling in this Province that the labour should 
be retained in order to provide cheap agricultural labour in the Pro- 
vince? — I do not think so; I think certainly in this part of the world 
there is more than sufficient labour to deal with agriculture 

68.633. Sir Thomas Middleton : You express the view that Sabour 
Agiicultural College might be given another chance? — Yes. 

66.634. That, any how, there is a case for reconsidering the ques- 
tion of agricultural education in the Province. I understand it is pro- 
posed to establish a veterinary college in the Province ; would it not 
be desirable to try and combine these institutions ? — I should think it 
might be quite possible to combine them; the only thing is that of 
course there is still the agricultural college standing at Sabour, and 
intact I think. If you w ere to set up the college here where the veteri- 
nary college is being built, it would necessitate building another 
college, Cvould it not? 

66.635. The officer in charge of the Veterinary Department told us 
that one of the main subjects he was going to tench at the Veterinary 
College was animal husbandry? — It is very necessary I think. 

66.636. It is certainly a subject which interests the agricultural 
student as much as it does the veterinary student? — Yes, I think that 
is so. 

66.637. It occurred to me there might be some economy in combin- 
ing the two teaching institutions? — I taKe it, if we were to start a 
college now, it would probably be started m Patna where the Veteri- 
nary College is; the only reason why I was thinking of Sabour was 
because the college is already there with the farm attached to it. 

66.638. You think that not only the Agricultural College but the 
public services would benefit if students passing through the college 
were to enter ’.h° Revenue Department ? — I thought they might be usc- 
iul in the administration of khas mahah, (Government estates and 
things of that nature, where a certain amount of money is spent on 
agricultural improvements and things of that nature. They might be 
trained. 

66,636. You have had a great deal of experience, you have been 
Director of Agriculture in your time, and know the conditions of the 
Province intimately; would you care to put in a note indicating the 
directions in which you think it would be useful to the public services 
if some agricultural education were acquired by candidates for these 
services? — My main idea in suggesting the reopening of the Sabour 
college was that if this department is going to develop, there is no 
reason why it should not train its own staff for some years to come, 
because, after all, the present idea is to open a certain number of 
experimental farms, demonstration farms and to demonstrate in the 
villages themselves. All that pre-supposes, for a Province like this, 
a large staff, and there is no reason why the college should not train 
them. 

66,640. You think the college would have quite enough work to do 
for the Agricultural Department in the immediate future ?— Yes, if they 
are going to extend this department. When I was connected with the 
department, there was a very small staff, with practically no district 
staff at all, and there was really nowhere to put them in the depart- 
ment. But now that they are developing and setting up more farms 
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in the districts find .also trying to bring home the improvements to the 
villagers themselves, there should be a number of appointments going 
in the near futujo. 

CO, Oil But in n Pi ounce situated as Bihar is, would not somo 
knowledge of ngriculturo be of gicat \alue to provincial officers in gen- 
eral?— Yes, I think it would, except that the ordinary piovincial staff, 
as we ha\e it, have vciy little to do directly with agriculture. 

00,012 The point which I wanted to get from jou was whether 
there was, in the condition of this Province, anything which would 
indiente that some training in ngiicnlturc might be of specinl value! — 
Of couise, the inembcis of the Piovincial Services are often deputed 
to the Co-npeintivc Dcpnitment and allied depai fluents, where their 
knowledge would bo lisoful. 

06,013. On page 210 of your memorandum of evidence, you refer to 
n large nicicasc in demon stintion faims. I am not clear from tho 
context whethci jou mean farms run by the department entirely, or 
farms on the land of cultivatois ? — T mean demolish ation farms run 
by the department, to bring home to the ordinary cultivators the 
various improvements That is what I was thinking of mainly. 

GG,G14. Approximately what number, do you think, would be want- 
ed in a Province of this size? — It is veiy difficult to say wliat would 
he wanted in the end, betau«e it would depend on tbo bucccss that - 
attended them, but taking the Province as n whole, there could not bo 
any linim in starting with each sub-division having one. A sub-divi- 
sion covcis a very la«ge area, and of course if they proved a great 
success, moi c could lie started in the thannx. 

00,045. How ninny subdivisions are tlicio 1 — The Province consists 
of twenty to twcntv-oiie districts, and I should think there must be 
three to four sub-divisions in each district. 

06, GIG. This would mean nbout eighty demonstration farms?— If 
you gave one to each sub-division, jou would require seventy to eighty 
demonstration farms. 

00,047. But, in addition, jou altnch Brent importance to demons- 
tration on the cultivator’s own holding ?— Yes, I do; under his own 
conditions. 

00,018. I take it, from jwir nnswei on pnge 221, that tho large 
grates in Bihar are in process of fniily rapid sub-division? — In some 
districts the pioprietniy interests are getting very largely sub-divided, 
but in certain dirtricts where they hnve very big landed estates that 
is not going on. 

GO, 049, You mention Patna .district specifically ?— I meant this par- 
ticular district, where there is a very laige sub-division of proprietary 
interests. 

66,0o0. I understand that the cash rents, where they exist, are 
settled by somo form of court?— Yes, what we call the old cash Tents 
are the original cash rents on which tenants, as a rule, took tho 
holding Most of them are of very great antiquity, 

06,051. When revised, who revises them?— There is a periodical 
settlement. A survey and settlement party goes round, and when 
that takes plaeo they do revise the tents. 

00,052. Tho rent then settled takes into account the irrigation faci- 
lities provided bv the landowner ?— Not exactly. "When a settlement 
goes tound, it will revise the rent and raise it if necessary, but mainly 
on the basis of tbo rise in prices. 

Mr. W. I). Tltyconk. 
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66,653 Is no account taken of the water supply? — If a new water 
supply was put in. they would take account of it, but probably the 
water supply existed when the rent was originally fixed. 

66.654. Whnt I wanted to get from you is whether there is any 
method by which, when the landowner receives a cash rent, he eould 
be compelled to keep up the water supply? — It is very difficult. 

66.655. You see that kind of thing done in other countries? — It is 
essential of course that he should, but it is veiy difficult in actual 
practice. If he took a water rate, then the matter would be simple, 
but at present, in most of these produce holdings, the rent is not 
fixed by reason of tlio water supply. 

66.656. I see the stiong argument that exists in favour of the pro- 
duce rent on iriigated land but one wants to get away from the pro- 
duce rent and on to the basis of cash rents. The difficulty seems to 
be flic maintenance of the water supply, under the cash rent system? — 

In this particular district of Oayn, where the produce rent is more 
or less general, the feeling has always been that if you commute you 
may min the iirigntion systems Tho landlords may say "It is com- 
muted, we have nothing mote to do with it, we will not bother”, 
and the tenants will not keep it up. On the other hand, if you do 
not commute, the tenants come in and Bay "These systems are 
neglected, the produce system is a had one Fioin our point of view”. 
And so, one is placed on the horns of a dilemma. 

66.657. There is no remedy nt present? — I can see no remedy without 
some change, that is to sav a change of separating the irrigation charge 
from the rent, in which case theie would be no objection to commuta- 
tion. 

66.658. Tn a district in which both cash rents and produce rents 
occur, wliat is the relation between the two? The landlord’s pro- 
duce rent is fifty per cent, and fifty per tent of the produce on 
the aveiftgc output of rice in the Province would be something like 
forty-five to fifty rupees an aero? — It would vary a great deal accord- 
ing to tho capacity of the land. 

66,658. II would vary with the quality? — Yes. 

66,660. How does the cash lent compare with the produce rent 
in an average case? — They vary a great deal. The old cash rents 
in tho village arc quite low, out of nil propoition to the value of tho 
holdings. On the other hand, tho rents that we have fixed in a num- 
ber of cases that we have commuted are quite reasonable rents, vary- 
ing of course with tho capacity of the land. Of course, the produco 
rent is very much higher than the casli rent. 

06,601. T am entirely ignorant of whnt the range of cash rents may 
he? — T would rather prefer to put it in tlm way: T do not think the 
cash rents ever are much more than what we would call one-fourth of 
the gross produce rents. I am only speaking from guess work. It , 
is certainly never as high as half the gross produce; it might be one- 
third. It. is very difficult to say; they vary so much. 

66,662. On page 222, you refer to the appointment of a Development 
Officer. Do you think that this Development Officer should neces- 
sarily bo a member of the Indian Civil Service, or would you make 
the appointment open to any one who had been the head of one of 
the co-ordinated departments ?— It will have to' be an appointment to 
bo filled from anywhere, provided you get a person with ‘suitable 
experience, and driving power. It would be no" use putting - anybody 
else in. 
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66,663. On page 223 of the nore you say that m this Province, owing 
to the permanent settlement, landowners are not likely to take a 
practical interest in the matter of improvement. Theie is no question 
about the fact, Dut is it not in itself a remarkable position of affairs 
that a peimanent settlement, which means that all the benefit of 
improvement acciues either to the landowner or his tenant, should 
cause landowneis to take no interest in improvement * — My own 
experience is that they aie quite content with the difference between 
what thev paj to Government and what they get in rent from the 
tenantij Take the landowneis that have very large incomes; I do 
not think they want to go into the matter further. 

G6,664 They have got enough, and there is no incentive to improve ? 
— I am referring to the big estates that draw very large incomes. 
There, there is no particular peisonal incentive. The owners of those 
estates practically have as much as they want. 

68,665 Mr. Calvert : From the revenue officer’s point of view, is 
this amendment of the Public Demands Recovery Act in this Pro- 
vince, permitting the recovery of contributions to a society in liqui- 
dation as an an ear of land revenue, successful ?— There have not been 
a very great number of liquidation cases to judge from, but I think, 
if I understand wliat you mean by 'successful’, that the Certificate 
Department is more likely to recover it than any other department, 
if it can be recovered. 

66.666. Does it throw much work on the Collectors 1 — Not at pre- 
sent. 

66.667. It has not presented any very great difficulty?— It has not, 
except the difficulty inf collecting; it is much more difficult to collect. 

66.668. There is no congestion in the Collector’s office ? — Not at pre- 
sent, 

66.669. On page 221, the argument in favour of the share system 
of rents is that it leads to mutuality of interest between the landlord 
and the tenant. I gather from your replies, however, that it has 
not proved true in this Province?— My idea is that this system is 
successful when more land is to be developed than there are culti- 
vators. but when theie are more cultivators wanting land, the shoe 
is on the other foot. 

66.670. This is really an indication of the strong position of the 
landlord vit-a-vig the tenant? — A very large number of commutation 
cases come before me, and my experience is that I never have an 
application for commutation from a landlord. They always come from 
the tenants, and every application is opposed. I judge from that fact 
that the system is lilted by the one side and not by the other, taken 
on the whole. There are two things in the main which the tenants 
dislike about it; one is the collection work, which means a large 
Btaff has to be employed, and there is a good lot of peculation on 
their part and the landlord does not get his full demand ; the second 
thing is the question of appraisement. If a landlord goes round and 
appraises a crop at so much and the tenant disputes it he takeB the 
caso to the civil court, which is a vexatious and expensive business 
for the tenant. The one real thing that the tenant does like to mow 
is how much he has got to pay. That js a thing which is uncertain; 
no one knows what he has to pay each year as rent. It depends on 
appraisement and this depends on the subordinates who go round and 
appraise. That is the real root of the unpopularity of the system. 

66.671. Division is not done actually on the threshing floor?— It 
Is done in some cases where the batai system is in force. To this 

Mr. IF. JJ. Hey cock. . 
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system there is not the same objection. The objection arises m cases 
svhero the rent is determined by appraisement. 

06.072, It has been very clearly and definitely and officially stated 
that, when introducing the permanent settlement, the Government of 
Lord Cornwallis intended that rents also should bo permanently fixed. 
•Can you tell us how the idea got lost sight of? — I think that has 
happened in process of time. In this Province, on account of the 
•permanent settlement, we have no laigc le venue establishment to 
■look into these things; we are divorced from all touch with it; we are 
mot the landlords. In Provinces where you have no permanent settle- 
.ment, you arc in essence tlio landlords, and you have got to keep 
up your books propeily. Here the landlord is the landlord, and we 
are merely revenue collectors; that is tho reason. 

60.073. Dr. Ryder-. Does it occur in the proclamation issued by 
Lord Cornwallis that the rents would always be permanently fixed 2 
— I do not know. That statement was put to me. 

• 60,074. Mr. Calvert : I quoted from tile Orissa Famine Report of 
1800? — My answer was with reference to that statement. I ha, e not 
rend the proclamation recently. 

60.075. It is quite outside practical politics to get back to that cor.di 
tion of fixing the rents so long as the revenue is fixed I — If you had a 
revision conducted by the Settlement Department you could revise 
'your rents every fifteen years or whatever period you like, hut I do 
•not see any olher way of doing it. 

06.076. On this question of co-operative societies, do you accept 
•the condition laid down in tho Act that the object of co-opcratna 
societies should be the economic interest of the members? — Yes. 

’ 00,677. Wc hnvo had it given in evidence that the first function 

of a co-operative society should bo the moral uplift of members?— 
I do not agree with that. 

60,678. On this quostion of extending societies for tho sale of pro- 
duce, and similar matters, is it correct to say that you consider it 
desirable that the agriculturist should be sufficiently educated in the 
-economics of his business 1 — Yes, I think that is one' of the cssentinls. 

60,070. Ido you think that the education of the agriculturist in tho 
economics of his business should be tho function of the Co-operative 
■Department ?— If they can find the funds I should like to see them do 
it, 

■6G,G80. In 1020 there was passed a Kamiouti Agreements Act and 
it was passed in order to secure that by no stretch of circumstances 
could these people be driven to bind themselves or their families to 
work for a particular master on a particular wage for longer than a 
year? Has it proved effective ?— It is very difficult to say T should 
rather doubt whether it has, because I notice, for instance, that when 
they pome up before me in partition cases tlicro is always a very 
keen interest to get the working tenants into their shares, the idea 
obviously being that the man who gets tho low class labonm t into 
•his share will have some held on him to got work done. Otherwise it 
-could mean nothing. - . 

00,081. Jt is also stated in the same Government review that it 
was hoped that this now system of annual hiring of labour would raise 
wages. Has it had the effect of raising wages?— Yos, in towns, but 
out in the interior I still think that tho landlord gets his work done 
> -at rates which wo should think aro certainly not economic. 
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66,CS2. Does the Act actually serve to increase the wages of rurall 
labour ? — I do not think so. 

66,083 Then theie is f. very distinct pionounccraent to the efife i - 
that “should it b<? found that, in the absence of special punitive pro- 
visions. the Kfiimouti Agieements Act is incapable of icstonug tj the 
agricultural labouier nis light to sell his labour for a irasonable 
w age, it is the declni cd policy of Government to strengthen the Act” ? 
— For practical pui poses I do not think that anything has been done 
to give effect to that A«.t The Act is on the Statute Uo.k hut I 
do not know wliPthei it means anj thing more. 

66.684 The Act has j-icved ineffective ? — Yes. 

66.685 Goveinnient has not given effect to. its declared policy? — 
It has taken no special measures to do so. 

66.686. T/u Chairman : Is there a system accoiding to which the 
lrndloid claims a fee when a tenant sub-lets ?— Yes There is no frecdom. 
of tiansfci in this Province. In many villages he can only transfer with 
the consent of the landloids and on such terms as the landlords allow’'. 

66.687. As a lule, the terms include a cash element? — Almost in- 
variably. 

66.688. Do you use the term abuab ? — Yes, that is a very familiar 
term. 

66.689. It is explained, m the glossary of the Bengal volume of 
evidence, as an illegal addition demanded by a superior holder of land 
from an inferior holder. I do not know whether the first part of the 
description is right or wi ong. Do you agree with the word ‘illegal* ? — 
Undoubtedly. The abuab really means that. It is an illegal addition 
to rent. 

66.690. Professor Gangulce : It is different from salamil — Salami is 
a legal thing that a man may take for getting a transfer. Abuabs are 
an illegal addition to lent called by various names in the Province. 

66,691 Dr Hydrri You were for some time Director of Agriculture? 
— For something like two years. 

66.692. You have also got much evpeiience of revenue matteis? — 

I have been woihing in the revenue line foi many jears as Collector 
and Commissioner. 

66.693. As head of the Agricultui al Department your activities were 
confined to thiee oi foui things, to improve existing crops, introduce 
new crops, to pi event cattle diseases, and to improve agricultural stock. 
These aic, broadly, the duties of the Agricultural Department?— Yes. 

66,694 As a levenue officer, you saw the other side of the matter. 
Could you tell me what lias been the effect of this system of produce 
rents on the improvements which you advocated as head of the Agiicul- 
tmal Department? Where this system of produce rents pievails, do 
you think the tenant has any inducement to take up, say, an improved 
crop which von recommended? — I am bound to say that I am entirely 
opposed to the system of produce rents, but it is inevitable in certain 
cncumstances: I do not think the system is a good one. 

66,695. If the Agricultui al Department advocates a new crop and the 
tenant who is on a produce rent basis says that he will have nothing 
to do with the new ciop, do you not think that the activities of the 
Agricultural Department are to that extent nullified? — I would put it this 
way. If a tenant thought that he had a good thing recommended by 
the Agricultural Department, he would experiment with it on his cash 
paying lands and not on produce paying lands He would get fhe full' 
benefit that way. 

Mr. IP. 3 Hey cock. 
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00,096. He would not introduce it on his produce rent lands? — He 
■would, if he found that it paid him hut he would try it first on his cash 
ipaying lands. 

06.097. The same thing applies to the improvement of the existing 
crops. Although lie knew (hat by improved methods he could raise more 
pioducc, the fart that he would have to share it with the other man 
would deter him ftom undertaking the labour. That would be the pro- 
bnblc effect?— I would make the same reply, that the tenant would 
.always give his fitst attention to cash paying lands 

60.098. With regard to the thorny on which produce icnts nro based, 
that they induce the Inndloids to maintnin the existing system of inign- 
tion, do the landlouls, us n matter of fact, maintain them in n state 
of reasonable efficiency? — It is impossible t< give a general answer 
because there arc some systems that aie in good order and Ihcie me 
a good many that are neglected and hate lost their usefulness. 

66.099. Aie you not in fat our of discarding this thorny and, along 
with it, the system of produce rents?— I would not go so far as to do 
away with the produce system in it districi like Gaya, for instance, 
unless T were able to do something to maintain the existing miration 
systems in an efficient state. I think, if you could do (lint, the-c would 
lie no objection to changing the system. 

00,700. Mr. Cnlvrrt : The quotation I was trying to give you rends 
thus ! “to prevent these people from binding themselves or their fnmilic6 
to work for a particular master on n particular wage for longer than 
one year” ? — I do not think it modifies the answer 

00.701. 77 ir Jiaja of Varln ) imetii : You say that the rnmindars of 
this Province arc not very interested in agiicultuie Does the Court 
of Wards create an interest in the rnmindnis when the estates come 
into their management? — I think the Point of Wards tries to give the 
minors as good a training ns possible. It sends them to what it considers 
the best schools and it gives other forms of education. 

00,702. What lias been the effect ?— It is difficult to say. It Is a ques- 
tion of individuality. Take for instance Beltinh. It is one of rhe largest 
estates under the Court of Wards in this Piovinee It has open with 
the Court of Wards ever since I have been in the country and is likely 
to remain for some time. 

06.700. Apart from that, has the Court of Wards opened any model 
farms in those estates?—' There was one farm in Bettinh 

60.701. In the educational institutions to which the sons of znmindars 
go, is ngiidiltnre being taught as a com sc of study? — I am afraid I 
cannot say, because that would depend upon the syllabus in any parti- 
cular school or college to which w r ards arc sent. I am not really conver- 
sant with that bide of the question. 

06,705. Has the Member in charge over taken any interest in 
approaching these educational authorities to include agriculture ns a 
subject?— I understand that when a ward is under the charge of the 
Court of Wards, the latter tries to find out which school or college is 
most suited to the ward and accordingly sends the ward to that parti- 
cular institution. But of course the Court of Wards has no business 
to suggest to the institution that it should modify its course f ' r tho 
benefit of a Bingle person. 

60,700. You do not know whether such subjects arc being taught in 
the educational institutions ?— Unless you can give me the mimes of 
the particular institutions to which you are referring, I, am afiaid I 
cannot fell you. 
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66.707. Take the Raipur College as an instance?— I know that one 
or two wards have gone there, but I am afraid I cannot tell you what 
the syllabus is. 

66.708. With regaid to the increase of revenues in the estates, you 
have been saying that ihe zamindars are so contented that they do not 
even eaie to further the possibilities of improving their irrigations! 
sources Do you know what the real i cason is for that? Is it because' 
of anything in the Inigation Act, or some other Act, of which they are 
afraid ? — Not that I know of. I do not think I put it as broadly os that. 

1 said, I tlunk, m my note that theii main interest was really that of 
rent collectors 

66.709 Is the position of the zammdar clearly defined in the Irriga- 

tion Act as far ns irrigational sources are concerned 1 — I am not quite 
sure about that. There is a Private Works Irrigation Act and there 
is also a Minor Works Irrigation Act, but I do not know of any other 
Act that is specially designed to help the znmindars in starting irriga 
tion schemes. . 

66.710 I suppose the ownership of liver beds, tanks, hill btreams 
and so on, is well defined 1— They generally belong to the zamindar in 
whose estate they lie, except navigable rivers 

66.711. On page 219 you suggest that demonstration is best done when 
carried out on the ryot’s own fields, Would you also suggest that if 
there was any loss, it should be made good to the ryot? — That would be" 
a question for the Agricultural Department. If the Agricultural Depart- 
ment was starting a demonstration on the ryot’s own land in order to 
prove a certain thing, I do not see why they should not guarantee to 
make good any loss. 

66.712. Talking about local moneylenders and the way in which 
they try to keep the ryots in their clutches, I wns not clear as to whether 
the ryot who has to borrow money and who is forced into the money- 
lender’s grip, could not seek Telief under the Usurious Loans Act. I 
want to know whether the ryot is able to seek redress when he is pressed 
by his creditor, under the Usurious Loans Act ?— Litigation and resorting 
to the courts mean money, do they not ? That-is the difficulty; if he is 
sued for his debt he has got to defend himself and he naturally cannot 
do that foi nothing. 

66.713. But he can go to the court under certain sections of the Act 
and say that he has been oppressed 1 — Yes, but He would have to employ 
some one to appear on his behalf. 

66,714. Sir James MacKenna.: As a District Officer and Commissioner 
for a considerable number of j enrs, will you tell the Commission whether 
you have come across any tracts in which, agriculturally, there has been 
a marked improvement ns a result of the activities of the Agricultural 
Department ? — I cannot Bay that I have come across any large tract of 
country where there has been any very marked impiovement. 

66,713. You lay a good deal of emphasis on demonstration farms. Do 
you not think that seed farms would probably be better than demonstra- 
tion farms?— I should be very much in favour of seed farms for the 
distribution of pure seed. 

G6,716. Rather than have demonstration farms ? — I would like to have 
demonstration farms ns well, but I suppose seed farms would probably 
be easier to manage and better to start with. 

68,717. The result probably would be that you would get large areas 
under improved seed ? — That is so. 

Mr. IP. B. Heycock. 



GG,718. Tn reply to the Chniimnn, I think, yon said that it would bo- 
a very good thing if work of distinction in the agricultural and co- 
operative branches were recognised by tho grant of titles. Have you any 
local titles of distinction, ns apart from tho Indian titles of Klmn Sahib 
and so on ? — I do not think there are any. 

GO, 710. Do you think that it would be a good thing to institute a 
title of merit for works of distinction in the agricultural, co-operative 
and other branches of public activity 7 — Yes. provided the title of dis- 
tinction were hi ought into public esteem. Indians, as a rule, value certain 
titles moi c than others, and you would have to make sure that this was 
one of the titles which they valued. 

G6,720. In point of fact they have introduced this in Burma?— Yes, if 
yon could get a sort of general value attached to the title then 1 think 
it would be a good tiling indeed. 

GG,721. P,ro/cs<(or Gtnigulcr : In your fours in the districts, what 
definite agricultural impiovcments nave you observed? You stated a 
litthi while ago, if I mistako not, that you had not observed any marked 
improvement in large trnctB May I know whether yon have observed 
any improvement in small, isolated tracts? — If you go to look for such 
improvements I dnre say you will find them in particular places where 
demonstrations arc carried out, but while going out on tour one does 
not come across such improvements spread over tho country ii large 
tracts. At any rate I rannot recall to mind nny large tract of country 
where it may be said that tlie whole standard of the cultivation had been 
raised. 

GG,722. Do you then think that better crops arc being grown in certain 
tracts now than used to he the case, say, ten or fifteen years ago? — 
It is very difficult to say, simply on general appearances. 

GO, 723. If the department pursues the policy of conducting demonstra- 
tions on the cultivators’ own lands, do you think that it will be ncccssary 
to have as many as seventy or sevonty-five demonstration farms, ns 
suggested by you ?— That would simply be a matter of detail. The 
demonstration farms would be opened and then demonstration would 
be carried out in the villages and other local nrroB. That was my idea. 

GG,72<1. You are in favour of re-establishing the Snbour Agricultural 
Collego? What would be the advantage of having this institution at 
I’ntna ? — It was not my suggestion (hat it should be located at Patna. 
All I said was that, if the question was being reconsidered, then it 
would probably be advantageous to put it nenr the veterinary institu- 
tion, so as to centralise such institutions in one place, but, ns the College 
exists already at Snbour, it sec, mod to me simpler to utilise wliat 
nltendy exists That is all. 

GG,725. Do you favour affiliation to the University? — I have no marked 
views on that point. 

6G,72G, Do you think that moro students would then be attracted ? — 

I am inclined to agree that that w'ould bo the case. 

Gtt.727. One of the reasons for the fnilurc of Sabour was that it 
failed to attract a sufficient numbei of students; is that not so ? — I would 
put it in this way, that in its initial stages when it was first started it 
attracted more students, hut these students became disappointed when 
they found that there were no cut-nnd-dricd appointments waiting for 
them, nnd so the attraction ceased. 

GO, 728. Have you any views on the entrance qualifications of tho 
students of the agricultural college ?— That would, in my opinion, depend 
on the lines on which the college was rc-opcncd. 
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00,720. I understand that the entrance qualification tit the time when 
• tlio .college was started was the ordinal y matriculation standard, which 
is a very low standntU ?— Yes, but that, nt the present time, is about 
as high ns you could go as an entrance qualification / 

00,730 With the extension of training in elementary science in the 
Univeisity do you not think that you could very well depend on the 
Intermediate Science as the entrance qualification ?— That, I think, 
would bo an advantage, but I was considering whether it would not 
be bringing in the students rather Inte if the entrance qualification were 
to be tlio Intel mediate Science standard. At any rate thnt is only a 
matter of detail and I have no opinion one way or the other 

00,731. Do you consider that free trnnsfei of holdings is dcrirnble 7— 
It depends very much upon the point of view fiom which you look at it. 

00,732. I nm looking nt it fiom the agricultural point of view and 
fiom no othei ? — Certainly, 1 consider thnt to tlio person who is actually 
in possession of the holding it is entirely to his advantage to have 
•freedom of transfer; not having the freedom of transfer diminishes the 
value of his holding. 

00 733 Is it a fact that, in this Province, Innd is parsing out of the 
hands of the cultivators to the moneylenders? — That is lather a difficult 
question to answer. But I certainly think that in some districts culti- 
vators arc "becoming email proprietors; in fact you are beginning to get 
a certain number of large cultivators with small proprietary interests. 

GG.731. Taking the cash lent as our basis if comparison, could you 
tell the Commission what is the difference between the amount of revenue 
which the landlord pays and the rent which he icecives from the 
tenant f— Rather thnnhnrnrd a guess I had belter get you the actunl 
figures for Patna division. I can then give them to you district by' 
district I will send you the ir format ion later.* 

CG.735 You lmve. I tnhe it, a large number of intermediaries between 
the landlord and the tenant just as we have in Bengal ?— Of course there 
arc a good number of lenses given out on thila, but we do not. general- 
ly speaking, have the iahildnri system thnt you lmv« in Bengal, or 
such thing* ns pntnit, tlnrpatni *, otcetern. 

GG.73G. We have many sorts of intermediaries in Bengal?— We do not 
hnvc thnt to flic same extent here 

0G.737. In Via * meihaht are the lelnlions between the Government nnd 
the tcnnnts regulated by the Bengal Tenancy Act?— Yes, entirely: the 
onlv difference in Mint mnjiah is that they collect their dues by the 
certificate procedure nnd the ordinary Inndloi d must go to the civil court 
to rccovcr'iiis rent. 

00,733 Ton state thnt the expansion of the Veterinary Department 
"has been too slow. Could you account for tins slowness?— I think the 
War had n good deal to do with it, nnd also the creation of a new Pro- 
vince and the necessity of meeting immediate needs like the building 
of a new University mid things like that. The Province is only just 
-beginning to fin’d itself. 

00.730. Too many changes 7— The Province came into existence only 
in 1012. 

.GG,*4G "Besides the closure of the Sahottr college, is there any' retro- 
grade step, that you can think of, that has been taken by the Agricul- 
lurnl Department?— No; that is the only one thnt comes immediately 
•to my notice. 

GO, 741. Ton think it is desirable to have close relations between tho 
Agricultural and Co-opera tivo departments. Could yon enli ghten the 
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Commission on the existing relations between these departments ?— At 
present there is a Registrar in charge of the Co-operative Department 
and there is a Director of Agriculture: there is no direct relation between* 
them, except such as they choose to make, personally. There may be 
somc'relation through the Minister, but 1 do not for the moment know 
whether the same Minister is in charge of both the departments 

66,742 You consider that there is no adequate supervision and contiol 
of the societies. What control do you mean? — Audit chiefly. What I 
think is, if you want to get the confidence of the public you must make 
their money safe. 

66 743 Could you express an opinion on the excessive sub-division of 
holdings which, you consider, means a great deal of loss in agricultural, 
efficiency 1 — Tn the present state of public opinion it is difficult to stop it. 
The landlord need not himself recognise sub-division of holdings, but in 
practice he does; and if ho chooses to lecognise it the holding can bo 
split up to any degree. 

60.744. What would be the serious handicap in introducing legisla- 
tion ? — Anything that touches tenancy legislation meets with tremendous 
opposition in this Province, because so many interests come into con- 
flict. 

66.745. Was there any Bill to amend the Bengal Tenancy Act? — A 
Bill was brought in the last session of the Legislntn e Council, and I 
understand the landlords also are going to bring' in a Bill, and these 
may be discussed in select committee next July or August. 

66.746. I wish to turn once more to the note of evidence given to us 
by Mr. Foley. In discussing irrigation he says if onlj Government could 
secure some return for its capital, in the foim of increased land levenue, 
it would not be difficult to make the whole of sonth Bluigalpur and South 
Mongliyr practically immune against famine and scnicity. Do you agree 
with that view? — Taking the canal systems that exist here, the Patna- 
Ganges canals, I understand that they are remunerative on the existing 
terms. I believe there are some canal systems like the Tribeni canal in 
Cliamparan which are protective and not lemnnerative. Without esti- 
mates, I cannot give an opinion on the question whether it would be 
possible to build remunerative canal systems in South Bhagalput and" 
South Monghyr. 

66.747. Some non-official witnesses have said that control of irriga- 
tion should be taken away from the zamindars and have suggested the 
formation of district irrigation boards; do you favour that? — I do not. 
With the present zamindari system I do not think it is possible because 
I do not see, without intricate legislation, how district irrigation com- 
mittees could have any control over conflicting zamindari interests. 

66.748. There again the system of land tenure is against you 1 — Yes. 

66,740. What is the attitude of district boards towards education, sani- 
tation and so on ? — They are all for putting up more hospitals and build- 
ing more schools as far at tlicir funds will allow, rather to the detriment 
of other activities. I mean, they are not at all slow about spending 
money on these two sides, medical and education. 

66,750. What is their attitude towards communications 7— As regards 
communications, they 1 are quite reasonable if there is money; education 
and medical come first, communications second and I think veterinary 
comes third. For instance, one of the boards in this division had to 
economise the other day; they proposed* to, shut down two veterinary 
hospitals. 

66,761. Although these people are supposed to have a passionate desire 
for ^cow-protection” ? — I do not know. 
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65.752 Could you tell us how the union committees and boards func- 
tion ? — I do not think, personally, that they are functioning much, they 
•are not functioning on what I call the true basis, that is to say, they 
-will not tax themselves for their own special needs. They are quite 
willing to spend as much money as is given to them by the district 
boaid. 

66.753 The Village Self-Government Act empowers them to tax them- 
selves? — Having themselves to decide that matter, they do decide not 
to tax themselves. 

66.754. On the question of emigration, do these landless labourers 
emigrate with their families, or do they emigrate alone ? — Mostly alone, 
'from this part of the woild. 

66.755. Mr. Kamat : Would you, as a revenue officer, agree with this 
remark in the Administration Report of the Local Government: “Nearly 
Tinlf the total outlay of the boards and most of the boards’ own resources 
weie spent on toads, bridges and buildings. On the whole, the new 
boards are discharging their obligations towards communications fairly 
well” 7 — I cannot speak for other divisions besides ray own, but I chink, 
as far as this division goes, they certainly are billing to spend what they 
have on communications, "but I think their interest lies mainly towards 
'medical and education. 

66.756. Having spent half on communications, they are keen on spend- 
ing the remainder on education and medical ? — I think it is a provincial 
figure; I do not think it would apply to every district in detail. 

66.757. On the question of permanent settlement, ns a revenue officer 
would you say, speaking broadly, that that settlement and the tenancy 
systems are really hindering agricultural progress in this Province?— 
Well, it is a difficult question to answer. Do you mean whether we 
■would have advanced further without the permanent settlement ? 

66,758 You can put it that way, if you like?— I think it is quite 
possible we might have; but it is very difficult to say what would have 
been and what would not have been. 

66,769. Is there any consciousness growing among the landlords or 
■the tenants, or amongst both, that the utmost possible production of 
wealth is not being extracted from the land owing to the present system 
of settlement? — No; I do not think I have ever come across such an 
expression of opinion. 

66.760. You referred to a Bill which is coining on in the next session 
•of the Council ?— I was referring to a Bill which was referred to a select 
-committee at the last session of the Council and which will be discussed 
in select committee and then come before the Council subsequently. I 
cannot say. exactly, when it will come. That is a tenancy Bill. 

66.761. Are any attempts being made to bring homo to the tenants 
■or to the landlords that if the system were changed there would be 
-more money available, and a higher production of wealth which would 

conduce to the welfare of the Province as a whole? — I am not quite sure 
that I understand what you mean by ‘attempts’. 

66,702. That pointhas boen emphasised in the Administration Report 
of this Province But is any attempt being made to give greater publi-* 
city than this report gives to the comparisons mentioned in the Admi- 
-nistration Repoit? X want to know whether any attempt is being 
made to educate public opinion on this point ?— I do not think there is 
anything in the -nature of a* publicity department. 

66,763. A comparison is drawn between the finances of your Province 
•and of two other sister 'Provinces, for instance, it is pointed out in the 
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Chapter on “Finance” that, whereas the land revenue of the Province- 
of Bihar and Orissa is Us. 1,64,00,000 for an area of 83,000 square miles, 
the land revenue, for instance, of Bombay is something like 
Rs. 5,00,00,000 for an area of 1,24,000 square miles; therefore over a. 
population of nineteen millions Bombay can spend on education two. 
crorcs, whereas your Province is able to spend only seventy-six lakhs 
on education, over e population of thirty-four millions. Is it a fact 
that it is because of the permanent settlement that the Province is- 
able to spend comparatively little on education and, if so, iB this 
brought home to the landlords and tonants i — No special measures are 
taken to make that report public. It is open to the public; I suppose 
the members of the Legislative' Council and other people lead it; but 
besides that, I do not think any special measures arc taken. 

66,’ 764. Mr. Calvert : Is it correct to say that Government do not 
accept any responsibility for that, report now ? — I understand that that 
13 so. 

66.765. It has ceased to be a Government report? — It has ceased to 
be a Government report. It is a repoit which is compiled every year; 
some one is put on special duty to compile it. 

66.766. Mr. Kamat : Do you mean to say that Government publish 
this report under their authority, but do not take any responsibility 
for it? — I do not know what point of view they take, but it is published! 
by Government. 

66.767. Professor Gangulee : It is considered to bo the general Admi- 
nistration Report, is it not?— There is a preliminary note explaining 
this particular point. 

66.768. Mr. Kamat : True, every little statement contained in thiB 
report as written by Mr. Collins, its compiler, might not be accepted by 
Government, but do you mean to say that the general policy contained - 
in this report is not accepted by Government ? — I am not in a position 
to say. I have nothing to do with the report. 

66.769. Would you think that if greater publicity is given to theso 
comparisons, it would not be to the benefit of the people as n \\holo ?— 
Any publicity is to the good, but the difficulty is how to do it. I do- 
not quite see how that is going to be brought home to every tenant in 
the Province. 

66.770. Professor Gangulce : Or to every landlord? — Yes, or to every 
landlord. 

66.771. Mr. Kamat : Do you think that the people would bo un- 
reasonable if they came to know, on facts and figures, that they them- 
selves could get hotter roads and hospitals if they produce more wealth 
from the land and pay better assessments ? — I presume their represent- 
atives in the Legislative Council are aware of these facts. 

Are they? 

66.772. Mr. Panby : From an agricultural point of view, do you con- 
sider that North Bihar is of less importance than South Bihar, for 
instance, Chola Nagpur? — No. I think North Bihar itself has a very- 
considerable importance indeed. My note refers mainly to the division, 
in which I was serving. 

66.773. Do you know why the work done by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment has been practically confined to the south of Iho Province? — No, I 
have no idea at all, uhIcbs perhaps the impression is that Pusa, being 
on the north side of the river, to some extent takes the place of the’. 
Agricultural Department. 

66.774. When you were stationed in North Bihar, did you find that 
the Sipaya farm was of any benefit to the cultivators?—! understood! 
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that it was generally useful and appreciated. At that time I think it 
■was a cattle breeding farm. 

66.775. Do you consider it is a suitable site for a farm to which culti- * 
vators could go and see the work that is done there ? — It is merely for 
the people living in that part I do not know whethei it is the best 
site I did not select it myself It was selected by some one who came 
after me 

60.776. Do you think that a demonstration farm near Pusa, which 
could have assistance from Pusa, would bo an advantage 7 — I think it 
would certainly be of veiy great advantage. 

60.777. Do you think that the permanent settlement should rather 
cncomnge landlords to develop inigation schemes or other schemes 
which would benefit their property 1 — I was talking of permanent, as 
-distinct from temporary, settlements. I mean that the demand from 
'Go\ eminent being fixed, the zamindar has' every incentive to develop 
his property, whereas if it is only a temporary settlement he would 
neier have the same intei cst That is what I really meant. 

60,776 IVheie the rent is commuted from rent paid in kind to cash 
rent, I believe it is usually done on the basis of a twelve years’ 
avei age I— What we do now is that we take a ten years’ average, then 
we take the prevailing cash lent, and try to fix a figuro with some rela- 
tion to the two But our main difficulty (I am spenking of the division 
on this side of the river) is to get collection papers filed Neither side 
produces them, and w e have to find out what the value of the produce 
is by crop cxpeiimcnts. 

66,779. The rents fixed have rather tended to deter the cultivators 
•fiom having their tents commuted from rents paid in kind to rents paid 
in cash 7— Not on this side of the river, although the rates fixed are on 
"the high side 

66,760. For the better upkeep of the roads, would you recommend the 
levy of a tax on bullock carts in the districts? — I think it would help 
considerably to piovide funds for the better upkeep of the roads Only, 
the tax, ir it was levied, would have to be earmarked for the roads and 
•the roads only. 

66.781. "Whenever improvements in roads are asked for, it is always 
‘said that theie are no funds available. A very small tax on bullock 
carts should provide the necessaiy funds for the upkeep of the roads 7 — 
That would bo so if the money was earmarked for the roads Tho 
trouble at present is that the local bodies that aie spending this money 
can allot it in whatever proportion they like to schools, medical relief, 
roads, ct cetera. It ir all in one gcneial fund. 

66.782. The Raja of Parlakimedi : As regards the commutation _o£ 
rent from kind to cash by tho zemindars, cannot the cultivator laise 
any objection under any regulation 7 — What I tried to convey was that 
the orily person who ever applies for commutation is the cultivator. I 
bat e not yet had an application from a landlord. 

66.783. But in the case of lands where rent is paid in kind, the 
zamindar sometimes collects it in the shape of money, by fixing it him- 
self 7— That is done by way of convenience. They estimate the crop at 
so many maunds of grain, then they say the market price of the grain 
is so much, and convert it into money, and the tenant then, as a matter 
cf convenience, pays that amount in money, instead of actually deliver- 
ing tho produce. Strictly speaking of course he can take the produce, 
but from tho point of view of both it is more convenient to take the 
.money. 
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66.784. The parties, cspeciallj the znmindar, are interested in seeing: 
•whether the transaction is done fairly or not? — As in all things, thcio* 
may be disputes, If he is a good zemindar, the matter is amicably 
nnanged and there is no dispute. If there is a dispute, the case goes- 
to the court, and both sides are involved in litigation. 

66.785. Sir 11 cni y Lawrence : I did not understand your reply to Mr. 
Danby. Do ycnl agree that more money is required for the upkeep of* 
roads? — Certainly so, especially since the development of motor traffic, 
which wears the roads very badly. 

60,766. You agiee that such money could be found by a tax on motor 
cars and bullock carts? — Motor cars, as a whole, are taxed: at any 
rate, they are taxed in the towns. For instance, in Patna, we pay a 
tax on motor cars. ' 

66,787. But this is for district roads, is it not? — But then most of the 
motor cars are owned m the towns. For instance, most of the motor 
services have their headquarters in the towns, and they run out into- 
the districts. 

66,7S8. To whom do those revenues go 1 — At present they go to the 
local body concerned, the municipalities as a rule. 

66.789. We are talking about district board roads. Is there any 
means by which district boards can secure revenue from motor cars? — 
I do not think they can. 

66.790. Do you agree that they should ? — Personally, I think that tho- 
sy6lem should be somewhat siniilar to what it is in other countries; 
that is to say, it should be a provincial tax, because motor caa’B do not 
necessarily stay in the town: they go out into the districts, though their 
main residence may be in the towns. I cannot see any other way of 
distributing the money. 

66.791. The tax being collected by the Provincial Government, you 
would give grants from it to the distriot boards for the upkeep of the- 
district roads? — I should be very much moie inclined, if this question 
is under discussion, to provincialise the main leading roads, and have* 
funds, for that purpose. 

66.792. Is there any such proposal under consideration ?— Not that I 
know of. I believe, however, that a committee is now sitting in connec- 
tion with the impiovement of transport facilities in India. As a matter 
of fact, it is a very big problem. 

66.793. Do you also support Mr. Dauby’s proposal for a tax on bullock- 
carts ? — Yes, provided, as I said, that the money goes to the roads. 

66.794. Is it not possible to secure that? — Not under the existing* 
system, because if the district board collects it it would go into the 
distiict fund, and then the district board would have the benefit of 
the money for any woik of public utility. If you collected a tax on 
bullock carts and put it into the district fund and earmarked it for 
roads, they might spend the money on roads, but at the same time they* 
migbt spend the money which they ordinarily spend on roads on other 
things. At present they get a certain amount voted for the roads* but 
supposing you made a special collection for roads, they might Bay: 
“other demands are very urgent* and we will not spend on roads any- 
thing beyond this special amount”. 

66.795. Sir Thomas Middleton : Are bullock carts allowed on the 
metalled roads of the Province ? — Yes. 

66.796. I have been along somp of the roads, and I have seen separate- 
tracts at the side of the metalled roods for bullock’ carts ? — That is on- 
the north of the river. Most of the roads are not metalled there, and.' 
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they have a separate tract by the side of the roads for bullock cart®. 
But down south of the river where there arc metalled roads, as far ns 
I know, the carts can go anywhere they like. 

66,707. Profes*or Gangulrei What happens to the road eessl — It 
goes to the district boards. That is how they finance everything. 

66,708 Entirely ?— Yes. It used to go half to Government and half 
to the district boards, but now it goes entirely to the district boards. 

66,700. Mr. Calvert : Would you be prepared to say that communi- 
cations in the Orissa Division are now complete enough to preclude the 
possibility of a serious famine? — I am afraid I cannot answer that, 
because my knowledge of Orissa is very limited. I have never been 
posted in Orissa. 

(The witness withdrew •) 
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District. 

1026-27 

Revenue demand 
of revenue 
paying estates. 

1920-27 

Cess demand 
of revenue 
paying estates. 

f 

Cess 

valuation. 

Patna . 

• 

• • 

* ' 

16,70,661 

5,60,716 

1 

| 03,60,707 

Gaya . 

• 

■ » 

* 

14,06,010 

10,62,870 

1,73,72.603 

fJhnhafcnd 

• 

• • 

• 

19,24,601 

6,11,487 

84,30,636 
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APPENDIX II. 


.Additional Note on Irribvtion, by Mr. B. Foley, I C.S., Board of 
Revenue, Bihar and Orissa. 


In Bihar and OriBsa landlords are usually unable- to combine to carry 
out an irrigation scheme which the majority know will benefit them. 
I can cite three instances, two in Palamau and one in south Bhagalpur, 
-where through the energy of the District Officer ceztain landlords were 
induced to combine and projects were constructed on capital contri- 
buted by them, with a donation from Government. All three schemes 
•proved a failure, as the landlords either did not fulfil their undertakings 
-or failed to provide the necessary funds for upkeep. Often applications 
are made to Government to construct works of irrigation and recover 
the cost hy a water rate. I believe these schemes and many others 
could be carried out by Government, if the Province was not permanent- 
ly settled. 

2. My instance No. 0,* the Khora vallev scheme in Shah? bad, may 
be taken as an example. This was partly drawn up to secure this part 
of< tile district against famine, but it is probable, owing to vaiious 
causes, that famine will not occur ngain here. Suppose no danger of 
fnmine exists. The figures are probably too favourable, as the receipts 
will probably be less and tho expenditure more than was anticipated 
Assume, however, that the figures arc correct. Government is asked 
to spend twenty lakhs on certain irrigation works, and a water rate 
will be imposed on the lands benefited. Government will receive no 
return on the capital for nineteen years and after that less than a quarter 
•per cent. The landlords and tenants of the lands benefited will be 
•enriched. Is Government justified in spending twenty lakhB of the 
general tax payers’ money with so small a return merely for the benefit 
•of certain .landlords and tenants in a small area? I should say it was 
not. The only return Government will receive is the water rate: the 
land revenue is permanently fixed and remains the Bame as before. 

3. If, however, the revenue of Shnhabad were not permanently fixed, 
-there would be a revision of revenue settlement every twenty or thirty 
years. By this revision Government would receive a share in the 
increased wealth of this part of the district. The landlords’ rents would 
be ascertained or assessed and a proportion would be taken as Govern- 
ment revenue. The" landlords would be receiving much higher lents 
from the tenants, and the tenants much larger crops from the lands. 
Thus Government wovdd receive a share in the increased prosperity. 
If the assessment were equitable the Government revenue would not be 
felt by 1 the landlords or tenants. It could besides be raised or lowered 
according to the water rate paid. . 

4. I do not believe the Government of Bihar and Orissa will ever be 
properly recompensed for the capital expended, if it depends wholly on 
a water rate. I had occasion to examine this subject when reporting 
on the nroposals of the Indian Taxation Committee dealing with irriga- 
tion. The Son Canals in Shnhabad, Gaya and Patna have been a dis- 
appointment as far as revenue is concerned, and the Orissa Canals have 
mostly woikcd at a loss. There seems no possibility of raising the rates, 
■since the people would refuse to pay them. 
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0. 1 should like to refer also to instance No. 3 in my answer. Govern- 
ment were asked to spend a lakh of rupees on draining a big marsh. 
The project is fu- table nnd, were the marsh drained, the landlords and 
tenants would be clinched. Government would not, however, be justified 
in spending « lnkh of nipres of the tnxpayeis' money nieiely in order to 
enrich these landlords nnd tenants If Government after so many jenis, 
was assuied of a higher land icvciiuc from these lands, width would 
gi\e n toltinble return on the capital, Government would be justified 
in incurring the whole or a considerable portion of the expense. The 
land revenue being permanently fivtd this is not possible. 

C I believe it is not coinmonlv known how insignificant the Govern- 
nent land revvnn'* i r m Chota Xnirput Tin district of Ranchi, T 
believe, is over <oven thousand Mpiaie miles- the land revenue paid to 
Government (apait fiom «ome pi tty i states held diiect by Governmuit) 
>s between fourtien nnd fifteen thousand lupees. Tf Government 
financed an irrigation scheme, which benefited pail of this district, very 
little let in n on the capital would be obtained from a water late, nnd 
the rest of the Province would have justifiable icason to complain that 
money derived fuvin them was being spent on a district whith prnotic- 
ally paid no land revenue. 

7. Since I sent my answer to the Royal Commission I received in- 
fonnntion thnt flic same thing was experienced in the permanently 
settled districts of the Bcnnros division. Improvements could not ho 
effected here in the same manner rs in the temporarily settled districts 
of the United Provinces, since Government would not receive any return 
in the form of increased land revenue on the capital expended. 

s With repaid to Mr. Heyeoek's evidence I should like to point out 
that 1 am making no proposal to abolish the permanent settlement of 
lhhar and Orissa, or to except from it any areas benefited by Govern- 
ment schemes of irrigation 1 am merely pointing out how* very much 
more difficult it is for Government to finance such schemes in a perma- 
nently st tiled than in a tompn.irily settled Province. 


C’opv of unTFit Xo. 012/12, mTin ntr 14Tii Orroirn 1027. most this 
SicnmiiY to the Bcnim of Rrvi.xrr. Bnivn wr> Or.isst, to tji« 
Srmmnv to the Gov rewu vt of Bihak axd Grp-m, Rrvisrr Dc- 
pvnrvr.vT. 


Brim i a • — /» Jinn Tatatiov Evquiry Cam’eiifet'it 7}tpori. Chapter T.-— 

Charge jar IT atrr 

1 am directed to ncknow ledge the receipt of your Xo. 325-31. R./1IIE- 
20, dated th** 27th May 1327 Mr. Hcycoch as Member of the Board of 
Revenue consulted the five Commi'sioners"nnd asked that the Collectors 
of Muznffni our. Champa ran, Bhagalmir, Monghyr. Cuttack and Bnlasoro 
and the Deputy Commissioners of tlfe Banlhnl Pargnnns, Ranchi and 
Palnmau thouhl he consulted. I am to endec in originnl the replies 
icceivcd from these officers. 

2. In the fust place Government desire an expression of opinion from 
the Board on the point raised in paragraph S of the letter from tho 
Government of India, dated 2Sth February 1327. This paragraph denis 
with the ninth recommendation of the Committee, page 113 of the 
Repoit, i fs., the imposition of owners' rates Tho Board agrees that 
theoretically, where a guarantee of the supply of water is newly given, 
it is legitimate to make a charge on the owner, i.c.. the landlord, as well 
ns on the occupier, f>., the tenant of the land, for tho use of the water. 

Mr. IT. 15. Hcycoch. 
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7f the land is waste and if Government supplies water making the waste 
-cultivable and the dandlord thereby receives substantial rents from his 
tenants for cultivated land instead of nominal rents for waste lands, 
it seems obvious that the landlord ought not to obtain the full benefit 
•of his enhanced rents without paying at least some portion to Govern- 
ment 

2, As regards the Province of Bihar and Orissa, however, it appears 
•to the Board that the question is an academical one. In the case of 
rargo irrigation schemes m the Province it is not possible to increase ilitf 
present rates by the imposition of owners’ rates and the Local Govern- 
ment would as a rule be only too pleased if what is stated in proposal 
(i) paragraph 13 B of the llcpoit as the minimum charge could be le- 
■covered m every instance, i.r., the cost of the maintenance of the 
irrigation woik ;>Iu\ interest on the capital cost A description of the 
Son Canals is given m pages 77 to S3 of th° Shahabad Ga/rttc*r 
reused in 1924. It is there stated that for many years the canals had 
! cen unmnunerafive and it was only during lecent years that the 
return on the capital expenditure had exceeded four per cent At the 
erd of 1921-22 the total capital expenditure was Rs 2,6S.0S,109 while 
the net revenue for the year wns Rs. 13.37.513 yielding a tetuin of 33 
per cent. The zepori on it ligation for 1925-20 shows that the Pon 
Canals gave a icttirn of fi'42 per cent on the capital cost and of 
-! per cent, on the capital added to the nncnis of inteiest It 
.‘j instructive in liis connection to lefci to the Khorn Valley 
iirigation project for the irrigation of a poition of the Minima 
suh-division framed by Mi. Hudson. Tt is possible to icgaul 
’this scheme pnrtly as a measure for protection against famine, but it 
wns estimated that the ex'ppnditme would he Rs. 19,79,000 and that no 
return would be received for nine jonis, a return of Rs. 1,403 after tho 
thirteenth year, and finally a lehun of only Rs. 2,903 after nineteen 
years. There is reason also to believe that this estimate is too sanguine. 

4. Resides this the imposition of owners’ rates, ns far as the Board 
can see, would only lie possible in produce-] ented lands, unless tho 
tenancy laws arc altogether altered. If a new canal wcic made through 
produce-rented Jnnd.s, botli the landlords and the tenants, ns is ensto- 
maiy, would pay the water rates, and if the produce rents wore eubse- 
qucntly commuted, the rates could be adjusted so as to impose a fair 
Tate on the landlord. In cnsh-i ented lands the owners’ rate could not 
lie imposed, since under the Tcnnncv Acts in foicc in the Province tho 
landlord would not be legally entitled to raise the tenants' rents in 
consequence of nnv canal supplied by Government. Tf the law in forco 
-is strictly followed, thciefore, llic whole of the benefit of the new canal 
-would be received by the tenants. Actually the landlord would probably 
mnnage to raise his rents by some means or other and tho tenant would 
pi obablv be quite willing to pay tho landlord some increase, but it is 
difficult, to see how Government could consent to benefit from such trans- 
actions. It is true that in tho enso of minor W’orks tinder Section 24 (1) 
of the Minor Irrigation Works Act, a landlord can enhance his rents 
but under Section 10 of this Act the local Government can only recoup 
if self foi the expenditure it incurs : it cannot raise revenue in excess of 
this Since Section 0 requires the consent of one half of the owners,, 
this consent would probably never be obtained if any attempt were made 
to impose an owner’s rate ns described. The view of tho Board is tliere- 
■foic that in this Province, where the Government revenue is perma- 
nently settled, the imposition of an owner’s rate would not be feasible. 

6. With regard to the temporarily settled areas in Orissa the matter 
is different. The Orissa Canals are described on page« 04 to 105 of tho 
•district Gazetteer of 1900. They were intended pnrtly for navigation as 
■well ns for irrigation and also as a piotection against floods. Tho 
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sanguine hopes of a high letum on the- capital espenditme were not 
lealiscd and the outlay up to the year 1906 has been unremunerative. 
Up to 1900-01 the working expenses were not covered by the receipts 
and in the succeeding two jears were only slightly exceeded. Up to 
1902-03 the total net revenue had only amounted to 0 It per cent of the 
capital outlay. The report on urigation for 1925-26 shows a return of 
only 0 41 per cent on the capital outlay, and of 0 - 14 per cent on the 
capital outlay plus the accumulated arrears of interest. The opinion of 
Mr. Maddox, quoted at page 104 of the Gazetteer, is that it was not 
generally possible m Orissa for a landloid to enhance his Tents on account 
of irrigation. This is confirmed by the present Superintending Engineer,. 
Orissa Circle, who considers that artificial migation in Onssa is not 
popular and water is generally taken on long termed leases mei ely as a. 
safeguard against a year of bad rainfall and drought: if there is any 
further increase, it would induce the cultivators to refrain from using 
the canal water. The Collector of Balasorc states that the area irri- 
gated in his district is small and it is difficult to decide how far the 
lalue of the land is increased by irrigation; there iB little ground to 
justify the enhancement of the water rate. 

6. On the other hand the Boaid desnes to call attention to the remark 
in paragraph 1 of the letter from the Collectoi of Monghyr that the 
openings for impi ovement by means oE irrigation in this Province are 
piactically unlimited. There is no doubt that an enormous improve- 
ment in the Province could be effected by irrigation- Theic arc excellent 
schemes that could be framed for south Bhagalpur, south Monghyr, the 
Santhal Paiganns, Gaya, Shahabad, Palamau and Saran, and probably 
other districts, if (Government could advance the money and vvcie 
assured of a return that would mciely cover the cost of maintenance, 

I lun .v reasonable interest on the capital cost. In a peimancntly settl- 
ed Province like Bihar and Orissa, however, this cannot “be assured. 
By a well framed irrigation scheme, the landlords and tenants in the 
districts mentioned would immensely benefit but it is difficult to im- 
pose rates, under any system, that would give this return to Govern- 
ment, though tins is what the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, re- 
gard as a minimum charge. Did the permanent settlement not exist, 
it would be easy to obtain for Government considerable additional 
levenue. 

7. The second question on which the Board’s opinion is sought is 
on the Bill introduced in the United Provinces Legislative Council in- 
1926 to ensuie that the water rates in that Province should vary re- 
gularly with the aveiage wholesale price of the crop or class of crops. 
The Board agrees with the officers who have reported on this subject, 
that it is altogether premature in the present state of Bihar and Orissa 
to consider the applicability of such an Act. In existing conditions it 
would be impossible to pass the Bill and impossible to administer it, if 
passed. 


Babu ARIKSHAN SINHA, Pleader, General Secretary, Bihar 
Provincial Kisan Sabha, Muzaffarpur. 

Replies* (o the Questionnaire. 

Phelimixaey Notes. 

This RabTta i« mainly concerned with the agricultural tenant 
cla«s holding and cultivating tenancy holding. We me concerned 

* The evidence represents the witness's own views and not those of the 
Kisan Sabha. 
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-also with agricultural labourers. These people are very poor, 
depending ontiiely noon agriculture. We have nothing to do with 
l»ig factories. Therefore the opinions expressed in this paper will 
be from the experiences of the actual cultivator class. I am myself 
a cultivator having in my jote a considerable area of tenancy landB 
producing padd>, wheat, barley, makai, rahar, moons, arid, gar son, 
tisi, potatoes, sweet potatoes, and other minor crops. The main 
produce of my land is^paddy, wheat, barley, makai and rahar; the 
other crops are subsidiary crops. I myself supervise ray cultivation 
affairs and the kind of crops- bown in each class of lands iB accord- 
ing to my own direction. Therefore as a humble cultivator of lands 
1 have ft fair experience of the cultivating class but* not as a seienti- 
•fir or research expert. If the Commission wishes to hoar the views 
of poor cultivators living in villages I will place them before them. 
But if they will satisfy themselves with the view points of big fac- 
tories and capitalists and business men, they are welcome to do fo. 
Frankly speaking, the working committee of the Bihar Provincial 
Kisan Sabha met several times in my houso to discuss the mattcrB 
connected with the Royal Commission on Agriculture and the views 
-of the committee were expressed in resolutions already submitted to 
His Excellency the Viceroy and His Excellency tho Governor of Bihar 
and Orissa and the receipts thereof have already been acknowledged 
from the quarters concerned. His Excellency the Viceroy showed 
deep solicitude for tho welfare of tho poor agricultural community 
and asked us so appenr before the Commission with the grievances 
■of the cultivator class. The Joint Secretary of tho Commission sent 
mo a copy of the Questionnaire in tho latter paTt of 1D2C for replies, 
hut the leading members of the Kisan movement met in my house 
•several times and were of tho opinion that they do not expect much 
benefit from this Commission for tho cultivating class and they were 
of opinion that thoy have not much faith in this Commission fo far 
as the interests of the. kisans are concerned. I informed His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy and His Excellency the Governor of Bihar and 
Orissa about tho views of tho Kisan lenders and implored them to 
-co-opt at least ono Kisan representative on the Commission when 
the Commission visited Bilinr and Orissa. But, Ilis Excellency tho 
Viceroy regretted that it wns too late to neerdo to the request of the 
-tenant class and asked us to content ourselves by appearing 'as wit- 
nesses before the Commission and expressing our views there. As 1 
have already said that the Kisan lenders do not expect much benefit 
to the tenant class from this Commission and as tho Government arc 
not prepared to recognise them ns a class worthy of recognition by 
the Government, it was decided that it would be useless to waste 
our energy on a Commission from which no benefit is expected for 
tiio poor cultivators and consequently no reply could be Hent_ to 
the Questionnaire sent by tho Joint Secretary to the Commission. 
But now the Bibar Government has thought it proper that tlio 
Commission should hear the view's of the cultivating class as well 
and. therefore, in consultation with some leading Kisan leaders I 
-submit the following answers to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1 .— RcsnAncn.—- (a) Frankly speaking, tho tenant class, 
ithorwise called the, khans, have not 3n_ the least been benefited by 
any research whether general or veterinary. The Fusa Research 
Institute has been of no benefit to us. Wo do not know what good 
it has ns yet done for tho poor ratepayers, particularly tho tenants, 
although it has devoured a hugo sum of money in its huge buildings 
and big establishment. It maintains a largo numbor of cows and a 
few bulls and sells tho cows’ milk in tho bnzanT at four annas per 
ster. In our opinion this Pusi Research Institute has been a sheor 
•ovasto of public money without any "Ufa flap” to enquire ihto this 
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huge wastage. Similar is the case nith the Tiihut Agricultural 
Museum at Muznffarpur in which the agricultural class has absolute- 
ly no rcpiesentetive. We do not know what good it is doing to 
the tenant class and who are its members and who has the power of 
nominating members to it. Many years ago, that is in 1918 or 1919, 
iho Magistrate sent for me and asked mo to accept the secretary- 
slip of the agricultural association and to co-opcrato with him in 
doing some good to the poor ponsantry. I accepted the secretary- 
ship and worked for some years till it actufilly ceased to exist and 
function. That association was not tho Tirhut Agricultural Associa- 
tion of which 1 understand the president is the Commissioner of 
Tirhut Division. An officer of the Agricultural Department waB 
co-operating with us. Tho MagistratOj the agricultural expert and 
my humble self made enquiries from different localities and supplied 
the best Pusn improved seeds to cultivators for sowing in their fields 
But, strange to say, the Pusa wheat did not germinate in many 
places and thus hundreds of rupees were wasted. I also mado ex- 
periments in my own fields with no better results The result Was 
that cultivators gave up tho Pusa wheat seed in disgUBt and con- 
tinued their old country seed which is yielding ordinary produce. 
I had invited a large number of Hi an leaders of tho diBtiict to 
become members of that association and popularise the Pusa seeds 
and try for the improvement of agricultural pioducc with the help 
of Pusa seeds and Pusa research. But the whole thing proved a 
failure. Tho Magistrate was transferred. Tho Pusa seeds and re- 
search proved a failure and the Ei*au members left the Agricultural 
Association in disgust ns they were lnughed at by the village culti- 
tators owing to the failure of the Pusn seeds, and the association 
ceased to exist. The Magistrate was its president, since then we 
do not know whnt benefit the Pusa research and the Tirhut Agri- 
cultural Association have Been doing to the cultivator class. My 
suggestions are these: 

There should be in ench sub-division one agricultural expert at 
least and there should be n sub-divisionnl agricultural association. 
Members of tho association should bo men who have got sufficient 
experience of rgriculture. Ths association should dc filled by 
wen who tnk? keen interest in the welfare of agricultujists 
and in the improvement of ngoculturnl produce. The agricultural 
expert with ths assistance of tho members of tho sub-divisional 
association should visit rural tracts, should come in contact 
with tho actual cultivators of tho soil, discuss with them the 
desirability of improving lie foitility of the soil and pro- 
duce crops yielding a substantial income. Tho agricultural expert 
should explain to villagers the experience he has gained by liis re- 
searches, ridvise villagers how to improve tho productive capacity 
of their lands, and what crops can with advantage and profit bo 
grown in a particular class of land. Ho should often visit the loca- 
lity where he has advised tho growing of a particular crop and re- 
port the result of such research to higher authorities. There should 
be an arrangement for the supply of improved seeds on payment 
or on credit to villagers who should be taught how to improve the 
fertility of their soil. The masses do not believe thnt Government 
will do anything to improve tho lot of the poor starving peasantry. 
The peasants are regnided as so many untouchables in India. In my 
opinion Government officials should inculcate in their minds thnt 
those officials are the peasants’ real benefactors. 

(c) I suggest that nn attempt should be made to make research 
into the question of improving the 'productive capacity of land, 
which has much decreased in tlicso duys. I personally Tcmember 
that there was a time thirty years ago when we used to get produce- 

Balm Arikshan Sinha, 
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twenty maunch per bighu and now in that very land the produce 
is not more than five maunds per bigha. The result is that now the 
peasants are starving. An attempt should be made to solve this prob- 
lem. Research in this direction is absolutely necessary and as a 
result thereof the State should see that the peasantry produce a 
sufficient quantity of grain to support their families. Agriculture 
is becoming unprofitable in these days and so poor pcoplo are run- 
ning hither and thitbqy for service. India is purely an agricultural 
country, but the most neglected interest by the Government is that of 
the agriculturists Nobody cares for these poor starving people. 
Government ought to come to the help of these poor people and 
spond money for the improvement of the productive rapacity of 
agricultural land. The District and Sub-Divisional Magistrates 
should visit the rural tracts, come in contact with the cultivator 
•class, acquaint themselves with their needs. Experiments alid re- 
search should ho encouraged in important centres in rural tracts 
and villagers attracted to them. 

Question 2.— Agricultural Education. — I do not know any agri- 
cultural educational institution. To my mind no such institution 
•exists in Bihak except Pusa, which is unapproachable for poor agricul- 
turists. Even Sabour College is not in existence now. I have no 
experience of Sabour College oven. Agriculturists have no faith 
cither in Pusa or Sabour, or the farm at Knnke in Ranchi. I visited 
Kankc once in 1021 when I was a nominated member of the Bihar 
Tenancy Bill Committee, at the request of the Director of Land 
Records and the Revenue Secretary. But I regret I could not be 
convinced of anv actunl good flint fhe Knnke farm had done to the 
peasantry. ' 

(i) As no agricultural school is known to me T cannot say whe- 
ther the supply of teachers is sufficient. 

(ii) In my opinion there ought to he agricultural schools in im- 
portant centres in every sub-division, financed partly by the Gov- 
•ernment and partly by the district hoards. 

(iii) Yes. s 

(iv) I have no knowledge about the attendance at any such insti- 
-tution. 

As regards the rest of the points raised in Question 2, I would 
•suggest that a sufficient number of ngriculturnl schools should bo 
started in villages, with a large area of land to bo utilisod as school 
farms. Boys should bo taught to experiment with different kinds of 
cropB in those areas. Such institutions should bo financed both by 
the Government and the district boards. There should bo a com- 
mittee of management on which memhors should bo nominated by the 
members of the loerd boards or district boards among the members of 
that particular locality. Even non-members may be elected by local 
boards. I remember oneo that the .Education Department asked 
•fhe managing committee of a! collegiate school of which I am the 
•president as to the desirability of introducing agricultural educa- 
tion in high schools. My school has a big compound of about 
twolve acres of lands. We consented to introduce agriculture in our 
school provided Government helped us. But nothing was done by 
the Government after that. 

Question 3,— Demonstration and Propaganda.— (a) No such 

measures were ever adopted in Bihar to my knowledge. 

(6) In my opinion there should be field demonstrations in import- 
ant centres ( in every thana where all sorts of props should be tried 

, . . 1 2 
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and experimented with. - Ways and means of manuring land should' 
also bo explained. Experiments in this direction should be made. 

(c) Experts should often visit rural areas, deliver lectures on 
agriculture to cultivators, visit the fields of any pniticular culti- 
vator at his request, examine the soil of that cultivator and then 
should point out how the bad element in that soil can be removed 
and the land made feitile. Tho expert should also explain to the 
cultivator the benefit that he can derive by sowing a particular crop 
tor which the soil is congenial and which will be more profitable. 
Seed of profitaole crops should be supplied on payment. 

(tf) I have no knowledge of any demonstration, hut I have person- 
al knowledge of piopaganda tn.it was made when I was made secre- 
tary of the agi (cultural association at Jluzaffarpur with the Magis- 
trate ns president and an agricultural expert and leading agricul- 
turists from ruial areas as members. But that propaganda proved 
a failure. The teasons of the failure were many. Fiistly, the Magis- 
trate, who took a keen interest in agricultural welfare, was transfer- 
red and his successor took no interest in it and never consulted me 
or tho association and never enred for it. Secondly, the agu'culturnl 
expert was taken away from Muzaffaruur and nobody came in his 
place. Thirdly, the improved Pusa seeds proved a failure. The fail- 
ure of the propaganda work is mostly due to the indifference of the 
Magistrate and the transfer of the agricultural expert. More time 
used to be given to law’ and order and the agricultural problem was. 
neglected. Members of the association were never called to meet 
and thus the association died a natural death owing to the indiffer- 
ence and apathy of the (Government nnd its officials. Village members 
are not in the least to blame for this failure; they always attended, 
meetings at their own cost and heard the advice given in such meet 
mgs and in their locality they preached what they learned there. 
They introduced experiments in their own locality also. The failure- 
of our propaganda was also due to the appearance .of the non-co- 
operation movement started by Mahatma Gandhi. The tenant class 
thought that God had sent Mahatma Gandhi to them as their saviour 
and benefactor, so they listened more to his advice and that of his 
followers than ours. They believed that they would soon get 
stcaiaj and that their hard lot would much improve when siraraj 
came. 

Question 4. — Administoation. — (6) In my opinion the Govern- 
ment should spend a largo sum of money annually in improving 
agriculture. Agriculture is a provincial subject. I think a larger 
number of agricultural experts should be deputod to every district. 
I would suggest that there should be a well-equipped agricultural 
department at the head-quarters of every Provincial. (Government to 
control the. work of the agricultural experts in districts and thana*. 
There should be no divisional agricultural association or body such 
ar the Tirhut Agricultural Association) but there must be an agri- 
• cultural officer in tho headquarters of every district and a subordi- 
nate officer in each thana. The. duties of these thana agricultural 
officers would bo to visit the villages in their jurisdiction and to 
advise people regarding methods of improved agriculture. 

(c) (i) I am not satisfied at present with the Agricultural and 
Veterinary services inasmuch as the cultivator class gets not the 
. least benefit from them. These services need improvement and ought 
to be made serviceable to those for whom they are meant. 

(ii) Railways and steamers are not at present helping the agri- 
culturists in the prompt despatch of their agricultural produce to 
market. In pur part of the Province the products to be sent to differ- 
ent markets are lichis , mangoes, chillies, tobacco, and in some patt% 
Babu Arikthan Sinha. 
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patwn. Of those, lichn and mangoes are perishable. Near about 
Pusa Bond the chief source of inconie of most of the cultivators ist 
from the sale of mangoes. The Pusa Road station is very busy 
in August and September and the latter part of July in despatching 
the mango produce of that locality to different parts. The railway- 
should provide facilities for the prompt despatch of these perishable 
articles; otherwise there is a groat loss. In short, the railway should 
provide a large number of wagons for carrying agricultural produce 
to different markets. 

Question 5. — Finance.— From the experience gained by mo jib sec- 
retary of the Central Co-operative Bank for somo time and as its 
director for a long time, I am of opinion that the rate of interest 
chaJrged to cultivators is excessive. It should not be more than 
twelve per cent 1 er annum. In my opinion arrangements should be 
made by the Government and the Co-operative Bank to advance 
* money to cultivators at a cheap rate of interest. The system of 
taccavi loans should be extended. This should he done through the 
agency of co-operative societies. 

Question 0 .— Agricultural lNDnmiDNKss. — (a) (i) Agriculture like 
any other kind of business, requires capital for such things as the 
purchase of bullocks, ploughs and other implements, seeds, fodder for 
cattle, wages of permanent and easual labourers, etc. Besides this, 
the maintenance of the members of the family of each cultivator also 
lequircs grain, salt, kerosene oil and clothing. They have to perforin 
mnniage, npamigan, and tradh ceremonies also. The^c arc, in 
short, the main causes of borrowing. 

(ii) The sources of credit of a cultivator arc : 

(1) his agricultural produce, (2) his lands if tt ansferahle by 
cusfcm* or law, (3) his cattle, 

(lii) The reasons preventing repayment arc failure of crops on 
account of flood, drought and animal pests The productive capacity 
oi tho land also has miirh decreased, 

(b) In my opinion the principles of tlio Usurious Loans Act should 
bu strictly applied. But before the help of this Act is invoked tho 
co-operative banks should bo asked to reduce the present high rate 
of interest. As a member of the Bihar and OriBsa Legislative Counoil 
in 1926, I impressed upon the Government tho necessity of reducing 
tho rate of interest, but the attitude of tho Government was most 
unsympathetic. 

(c) No. Bather, the right oi transfer and mortgage should be 
conferred upon tenants in order to incroaso their sources of credit. 
The greater the sources of credit a tenant enjoys the cheaper the 
rate of inti rest that will bo charged. 

' Question V. — Fragmentation ok Houjinos.— I am strongly opposed 
to fragmentation of holdings. Such excessive sub-division of hold- 
ings rendem cultivation difficult and almost unprofitable. I am of 
opinion that when (.hero iB a partition in any family provision 
must be made for allotting plot by plot to co-sharors as far as practi- 
cable and convenient. This is done when there is a partition suit 
in court, but out of court thexe is no remedy. The whole thing de- 
pends ujion tho desire of all the eo-shnrers. There are some obstin- 
ate and foolish co-sharers backed by evil-minded people who insist 
, that there should ho sub-division in each plot. At present if one 
goes to any yillago of cultivators one will find numerous sub-divi- 
sions of holdings : so much so that they have boon rendered almost 
incapable of being ploughed. In my own case there was a plot of 
land measuring six decimals and that had to bo divided into four 
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jrmrt-!* My fathei got onc-and-a -half decimal*-; we arc three biolliois 
and so w'c ought to get a half decimal each. But, in dibgusl, uc have 
«i\en up the entiic ono-and-d-hnlf decimals. Similarly, there is 
.mother plot belonging to my family measuring two bigha? and 
fjxteen katta*. According to an old private partition mnde by our 
ancestors, in three paits, that plot lias been split up into not less 
than twenty -five or twenty -six subplots and a one-third sharer has 
got his onc-thii-l share in eight or nine different places in the same 
mi\ey plots. I have tried to convert it into three big blocks of 
sixteen An/fas each bo that each co-sharer may get one block of 
sixteen haltn «. But on account of the obstinacy of some co-sharers 
T have been unable to do anything. The result is that the value 
of that land and the produce thereof hub decreased^ at least fifty 
per cent. The chief obstacle in the way of con sol id a* ion is the 
absence of any provision in tho law. In my opinion there should 
be legislation m this direction authorising the District Mugiscuuc 
or Sub Divisional , Magisti ate to order consolidation in this respect . 
on ifn application being made to them by any party interested in 
such matters Court fees should be levied cheaply on such applica- 
tions, «ay, two annas to four annns per application. The Magistrates 
named above when approached to mder consolidation of excessive 
•nib-divisions or oven exchange liotwren different co-villngcrs 01 men 
of other villages owning such small fragments near about or on all 
•■ides of such lands should at once take action in the matter; after 
hearing the parlies, (hoy should order consolidation or exchange 
immediately and registei such consolidation and exchange in a 
teeord to be maintained which would have the foicc of a decree. 
Without legislation on the subject empowering the Magistrate in 
this behalf nothing can be done in this direction. Persuasion can- 
not succeed in such matters: legislation is absolutely necessary. I 
answer clause (r) in the affirmative The object of legislation should 
Ic. to authorise the Mngishatc when nppi cached to order such con- 
solidation and exchange. But in a case where there are sovoral 
tenants holding lands in one block, sny two, thiep or four 
each and I, for example, want to consolidate one big block for the 
improvement of agriculture or in order to huild a house for agri- 
culturists, on my application the Magistrate should call upon those 
neighbours of mine to accept lands from me in exchange for their 
lands, and, whore that is impracticable, to accept the price thereof. 
Without such a measure no improvement can be effected. But these 
provisions should be for the benefit of village cultivators only and 
pot for the purpose of bringing a large number of ontside enterpris- 
ing people like traders, martrarh, batiiai and capitalists to usurp all 
the lands the cultivators possess and make them landless and home- 
less. There should ho a safeguard against these big enterprising 
people; otherwira these people will swallow up the land of several 
villages and make the villages deserted. The object bhould bo to 
benefit the existing agriculturist class and not to benefit imported 
business men. 

Question* 8.-— InniOATiox. — I advocato the adoption of irrigation 
schemes and safeguards against flood in North Bihar, including the 
districts of Muraffarpur, Chapra, Motihnri, Darblianga. the northern 
parts of Monghyr and Bhngalpur and Purnea. I had tabled a reso- 
lution to bo discussed in the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council 
in the August session of 102f> but the resolution lapsed for want of 
time. Methods of irrigation mny be ns suggested in (i). (ii) and (iiil 
of the sub-questions according to the eircnmstances of a particular 
locality. The chief obstacles in this direction are the absence of 
any provision in law anrl the ohsfinaev of landlords in whose ramin- 
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diiris lands require to be irrigated. I give one instauce . EOtno four 
years ago thero was drought in my locality. By the grace of 
tho Baya river became full of water up to its highest level. reople on 
both sides of tho Baya river tried to irrigate their lands by taking 
water from that river. But some zamindars got thoir zimf lands 
irrigated but would not allow tenants to tako water through their 
iirut lands. Consequently poor cultivators had to undertake a 
course of one milo for water to come to their lands ana it took a 
least twenty days for three hundred bighas to be irrigated. Had the 
landlords allowed tenants to tako water directly through their zirat 
lands they cou<d have watered tho lands in four or five days. But 
water could not stay for twenty days in Baya river and only about 
two-thirds of the low lands in one block could ho watered before 
the water ran to the Ganges. There must also he provision in Jaw 
for taking away excessive rain water which has accumulated in any 
chaur land in order to prevent paddy being washed away. Watering 
and taking away of excessive water from low Janas are both equally 
necessary for the improvement of agriculture in our parts. 

Tho chief obstacles are the absence of. any law' on the subject and 
the apathy of the Government and tho district boards m this matter. 
In Champaran district there are one or two canals but none m the 
Muzaffarpur, Darblianga and Saian districts. If Government really 
wants agricultural improvement for the benefit of poor .people, 
then irrigation.il schemes and schemes for talcing away excessive rain 
water should be at onco taken in hand. 


Qirnsnox 9. — Soils. — (i) and (li) In our part lands are of two 
descriptions, viz., paddy lands and bhith lands. The paddy lands are 
again sub-divided into two parts, namely chain- lands, where paddy 
is sown in February and March, and high lands, where paddy is 
transplanted from July to August. The chavr lands are subject to 
flood, and in that case the excess of water rcqiiiics to be taken .away 
to prevent pnddy being wafhed away. In high lands irri- 
gation or watering is necessary in September nnd October on the 
failure of hat*tt rain. If the two methods mentioned above be 
adopted there witt be a sufficient yield of paddy overy year. 

Bhith lands can be divided into sovoral kinds. They fall under 
the heads of (1) hangar lauds, (2) paihlaiail, (3) sandy lands, (4> 
bahumbhi (partly mmbhi nnd partly sandy), (5) sumbhi IandB. (6) 
maUar , (7) hatbhat land and (8) alkali or w-oi lands. The last two 
kinds of lands are the worst lands: they aic to bo found to a large 
extent in my locality ahd they are a curse to the cultivators; they 
do not even give in return the cost of cultivation. In mar lands 
only -parwnl fruit can bo transplanted, but that also requires a good 
manuring. The 7;atbhat soil gives us a lot of trouble. If tliore is 
sufficient rain and the land remains under wafer for a long period 
it can produce something; but in soino years even when there is 
sufficient water, the crops grow pale and fail. Bangar lands re- 
quire tho hardest, labour in watering. Tf you water them sufficiently 
you will got a good harvest. They do not requiro any manure, 
thoir chief manure is water. If you go on watering tho crops you 
get a good harvest. But thero miiBt bo provision for watering such 
lands: if watered, this class of land will yield the best ouftnrn 
hut if not wntoretl . nothing will be produced. Svmblii, pnthl-ntail 
and bahvwbhi require manuring. It propcrlv manured they will 
produce crops, hut thoir productive enpneity has greatly decreased. 

My suggestions under head (a) are: — 

(i) Lands should he improved h,v drainage of suiplus rain water 
from low paddy lands. The high pnddy lands and hangar lands 
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thotild be watered and adequate provision should be made therefor. 
Other kinds of bhith lands require manuring. 

( 11 ) Alkali (mat) lands and katbhat lands should be reclaimed. 
In this matter we greatly require expert advice. Our opinion is 
that the agricultural research hitherto carried on at Pusa at a 
tremendous cost has not been able to do anything in this matter. 
If Government can do anything in this direction wo shall be much 
obliged. But then the Government will have to depute experts in 
this matter. Hitherto tho village cultivators have been considering 
themselves much wiser and experienced than the products of Pusa 
Research Institute or the Sabour College in such matters; their idea 
is to have an ail on all sides of near and _ latbhat lands at least 
one foot in height, store rain water therein, get them sufficiently 
flooded and that then you will get some tabi crop therein. The 
other method, which is more costly, is to remove the surface soil to 
the extent of cm foot in depth and then convert them into good 
lands^by storing water in them. This process is more beneficial but 
very costly. 

(iii) In our part tho flood water of some rivers which carry good 
silt has a fertilising power but in some rivers the water-carried sands 
hnve a deteriorating effect. For example, people welcome Bagmati 
■water with alaciity but curse the water of the old Gandak flowing 
■north of Muzaffarpur town. Measures to be adopted in this direc- 
tion are the erection of bunds , but not in places near Bagmati river. 

(6) I personally know of soils which have undergone marked im- 
provement by Bagmati water and clay. Cultivators pray God to 
send Bagmati water and silt to their lands. But the silt yields many 
t.mes more benefit to cultivators than more watering. I have per- 
sonally visited those localities. Cultivators of those localities aie 
very happy and prosperous. But lands where a largo quantity of 
sand is thrown dowrj by the Gandak river (flowing north of Muzaflar- 
pur) have suffcied marked detcriorationy TIub kind of land can be 
found in places north of Muzaffarpnr town. The flood water of 
Saligrami Gandak which comes from Bettiah side and goes to Haji- 
pur is very beneficial. The bund which runs from Bettiah to Haji- 
pur, preventing the spread of Gandak (Saligrami) flood water to 
places in Sahebganj, Paroo, Lalganj and Hajipur llmva t and other 
places in Champarnn, has done more harm than good. When I made 
a motor tour on the bund in the jurisdiction of these thanas the 
people of these localities expressed their desire that the bund should 
be cut so as to allow river water to spreud towards tho east. The 
Bagmati bund which existed for a long time has been cut and the 
inhabitants of those localities have been greatly benefited It would 
be much better if the Bihar Government were pleased to make en- 
quiries into this matter and have the Saligrami bund from Bettiah 
to Hajipur cut. 

(c) Government should depute experts to advise cultivators as to 
the reclamation of such lands. The Government should give some 
grant-in-aid also to such cultivators who are poor and require the 
assistance of (Government in_ such matters. The Government may 
advance money also without interest, to be repaid within ten years 
by instalments. 

Question 10. — FnETruSEEB. — (a) We generally mgkc use of natural 
fertilisers, namely, cowdung and ashes of fuel as far as we can get 
those; they are very useful and profitable. But our real difficulties 
are want of fuel and pasture grounds to maintain a largo number 
of cattle for our agricultural purposes. For want of pasture grounds 
ana fodder the agriculturists have reduced their cattle by almost 
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as much as seventy-live per cent and now they only maintain bul- 
locks for ploughing purposes. They have given up keeping sho- 
buffaloea and cows with the result that there has been a general 
scarcity of milk required for the maintenance of our babies. There 
has been a scarcity of cowdung. There has also been a general 
scarcity of fuel owing to the fact that tenants are not allowed by 
their landlords to plant trees on their occupancy holdings. Former- 
ly tenants used branches of thuham trees and bamboos as fuel, and 
Borne other dried up trees also supplied fuel; but this has been al- 
most stopped. Tlie present law on the subject, that so long as the 
trees stand .in the tenants’ cash-paying holdings the tenants are 
owners thereof, but the moment they arc felled tho trees belong to 
the landlord, has caused and is causing great hardship to tho tenant 
class. In my opinion there must be sufficient pasture grounds in 
every village so that the agriculturists may maintain a large number 
of cattle and the tenants should be allowed tlie freedom of planting 
trees and appropriating the produce thereof and the timber, when 
felled. This is a point of tenancy law which requires amendment. 
If these two measures are adopted wo shall have a larger quantity 
of cowdung and fuel aslics for manuring purposes. Wo have not 
as yet tried artificial manures and therefore I am unable to express 
any definite opinion upon this point without further examining it. 

(b) An wo have not yet tried artificial manures, no question of 
adulteration arises. 

(c) This can be done it tho Government supplies experts in every 
nub-division to advise tenants on tho desirability of using artificial 
fertilisers. Tho methods that I can suggest is that tho Government 
should help the tenants in using this leind of fertiliser. For some 
time tho Government should supply artificial fertilisers on credit and 
when the crops are ready payment can be made. You will havo to 
create confidence in the ignorant peasantry. They have absolutely • 
no confidence that the Government can do anything to improvo 
the lot of the toiling peasants. If you once create confidence then 
they will themselves come and purchase artificial fertilisers. But then 
tlioro must be stores in every sub-division. Co-operative banks may 
take up this question and supply artificial fertilisers. 

(d) Everywhere cowdung and ashes are used. I do not know any 
place where artificial manures have been used. 

(f) It would bo much belter and more profitable to save cowdung 
and use it as manure throughout tho year. But there is the difficulty 
of fuel. The necessities of fuol muGl bo met before one can think of 
manures. I personally feel very much about it and want to stop cow- 
dung being used ns fuel in my household but cannot help it for want 
of fuel. Cowdung fuol is generally used in the rainy season after 
being stored in a house in tho month of May of every year. Nearly 
one-third of the cowdung per year is used in manuring mid two-thirds 
ns fuel. You cannot discourago its use ns fuel. unless you suggest pro- 
visions for other sourccr of fuel. In my opinion, the agriculturists 
should be encouraged to plant n larger number of sJri*ham trees, bam- 
boos and other trees without nnv hindrance by the landlords and should 
be allowed full use of thorn. This can be done by legislation. Then 
cowdung can bo spared for manuring purposes. Let there ho provi- 
sion of pasture grounds in every village 8o_ that there may he a very 
largo number of cattlo in every villagj giving a larger quantity of 
cowdung for manure. 

Question 11.— Chops.— -(i) Wo generally grow paddy, mal-ai, barley, 
wheal, rakar and some sarson also. For fodder purposes we grow 
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yancra. Wc reqiuie good manuring for these crops. For paddy -wo 
require facilities for irrigation and taking away surplus rain water 
from low paddy lands. 

(iii) Distribution of improved seeds can be done through the agency 
of the co-operative banks. 

(iv) This is very important. In our part we have got *a peculiar 
wild animal which looks like a horse. They are a constant nuisance to 
ms; they destroy all soits of crops, namely, makai, rahar, mung, wheat. 
We are tiled of these animals. They visit one field, 20 or 25 in numbor 
sit one time It is no use manuring any land and sowing crops if they 
aie to be devoured bj this class of animal. If the Government can do 
something in this direction in driving away this kind of animal, they 
will earn the cvci lasting gratitude of the peasantry. 

(6) and (c). We are prepared to try any heavy yielding food 
■crops if advised by an expert. But I have not tried any. . Once 
I tried Fusa wheat and introduced the same in idle Sadra sub-division 
of Mu/affarpur as the secretary of the agricultural association but the 
experiment proved a failure and the agriculturists gave it up'in disgust. 

I tried patwa last year but I was put to loss. 1 could not get as much 
profit as paddy would give me. In my. opinion the most profitable 
and cash-yielding ciops are tobacco, chillies, tarson, anda, potatoes, 
ginger; but they require much manuring. Sugarcane also can bring 
in money but it requires much trouble and capital for crushing it 
and selling. 

Among the food crops, improvements must be made in wheat, paddy, 
makai, barley and rahar. These are our every day staple food crops. 

Question 12 . — Cultivation. — In my opinion, if power-ploughing 
machinery can be supplied on hiro in every locality it would bo much 
better. This can 1 o done through the agency of the co-operative bank. 

Question 14. — Implements. — (a) and (6) We generally use country 
ploughs. We tried Meston ploughs, but the peasants are dissatisfied 
with them. Meston ploughs can only be used in making waste lands 
culturable; in culturable lands they have not done any good. The 
peasants are rather of opinion that they have done more harm than 
good. Hence now they are making free use of country ploughs I" 
myself keep both Meston and country ploughs, but more use is made 
-of country ploughs I have not as yet tried power ploughs. 

(c) I have not as yet heard any complaint on this point. 

Question 15. — Veterinary. — («) It is all the same to us whether the 
‘Veterinary Department is under the Director of Agriculture or whether 
it is independent. What wo really want is the benefit it can confer” 
•upon the agriculturists and their cattle. 

(6) I do not think so, but I am not positive. 

(ii) Ho. 

(iii) It would be much better. 

(c) (i) Not fully as yet because such dispensaries are few in number 
and mostly located in towns. My suggestion is that there must be a 
large number of. such dispensaries in rural areas to meet tho needs 
•of the agriculturists. Tho peasants live in villages and not in towns; 
they cannot afford the luxuries of town life, much less for their cattle. 

I am of opinion that there should* be one such dispensary in each 
Ahana. 

(ii) I havo not heard of any such touring dispensaries. 
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(d) No propor arrangements have as yet been mado to deal with-, 
suolt contagious diseases. I -would certainly like legislation on the- 
subject. There was a private Bill on the subject for the consideration 
of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council, but it was withdrawn. 

I would wolcomc legislation on the same lines. The Bihar Government 
promised to introduce such a measuro in the Legislative Council as a 
Government Bill, but no such Bill has aB yet been introduced. 

(/} To my knowledge no such preventive measuro has been taken. 
The question of charging fees docs not thoreforo arise. 

(0) I consider further research to bo desirable. In my opinion 
veterinary research is not quite complotc or helpful to those for whom 
it is meant. But this should not be like another Pusa show where a 
huge amount of taxpayers’ money is yearly' Bpont without any corres- 
ponding benefit. 

(1) I have no oxpericnco of Muklcsar Institute. 

(ii) I would advocate a provincial veterinary research institution. 

(Ii) I would recommend such special investigations ’through research’ 
officers in the Province. 

(i) I do not think it necessary ; but I would advocate the appoint- 
ment of such an officer with every Provincial Government. In my 
opinion such an officer will tako prompt action when ho is informed of 
tho prcvalcnco of any contagious animal discaso. Such diseases are 
as great a course to the animal World as cholera nnd plague are to 
mankind. 

Question 1C.— Animal Husbandry. — ( a) I am in favour of improving 
- tho breeds of cattle. I would make ono suggestion that the district 
boards in each district should ho asked to maintain a large number 
of brahmnni bulls and lic-buffftloes for breeding purposes and should 
allow their freo uso to tho people of tho rural arens without charging 
anything. 

(l>) (i) I have already suggested that on account of the decrease 
in tho aroa of pasture grounds in every village there has been much 
decrease in the number of cattle, with the result that we linvo not 
got enough cowdung to manure our fields and we arc getting onl.v 
five mnundt per biqhet where we used to get twenty mound ft per higher 
some thirty years ago. I would recommend that Government should t 
-acquire at least luenty per cent of the land in every village at a cost 
to bo borne half by the Provincial Government and half by tho 
district beards, for pasture purposes. 

(ii) There arc such enclosed pastures only in paddy fields in our 
locality. They yield some grass but not in bhith lands. 

(iii), (iv) and (v) In our part wo got dry foddor from tho wheat 
nnd barley straw. It is preserved in houses and is called bhina. 
That is oltr best fodder. Tho second kind is the paddy straw, which 
lasts from November to Juno in tho caso of big agriculturists with a 
small number of cattlo. Tho third kind of dry foddor is the stems 
of mnlraf. This ia tho most inferior kind of fodder. We get green 
fodder when we sow makai crops nnd janrra. This is in tho month of 
July and August and partly in September, Some leaves of pulses such 
ns nrid and nnmg are also utilised ns fodder. These make good 
foddor, but they arc not much in quantity. There is a total absence of 
green foddor from March to Juno. In our part we get some muntf 
ns foddor in .Tunc but it only lasts for a week or so. Wo fool the 
greatest scarcity in tho hot season. Sometimes there has been fodder 
famine in October and February. 
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(c) The last fifteen days of September and the whole of October 
after the rainy season is over# This is the first time after tho agricul- 
tural year begins The second period is the whole of February and 
fifteen days in March. The third period is from April to June. The 
young growing cattle will begin to thrive from July. March to June 
is the worst period for them. 

(d) If improved methods of agriculture bo adopted and wo get a 
larger quantity of wheat, barley, paddy and pulses, they can supply 
our wants to a certain extent. No other suggestion appoars to me 
feasible 

(e) I am not myself a landlord; I am only a cultivator, hence I 
cannot speak for landlords. Unless some statutory provision for 
pasture land is made I do not expect any keen interest from landlords. 

Question 17.— Agricultural Industries.— ( a) I would say two 
hundred days m a year In the slack season he sits idle or looks after 
his cattle 

(b) Subsidiary industries will be of much help but I am not in a 
position to lccommcnd any without fully examining this question. 

(c) In our part some cultivators will adopt fruit growing. That 
is done by a caste called Eoiri, who aro expert cultivators and are 
voyy industrious people. Their chief occupation is agriculture. They 
know how to utilise every inch of land for the most profitable pur- 
poses. I hove no knowledge of bee-keeping. Poultry rearing may be 
done by Mahommcdnns Hope-making and basket-making arc not 
very profitable. 

(d) If Government can induce cultivators to grow cotton, spin it 
and weave as much cloth as is necessary for each family it will be 
doing a real benefit. The Government may establish such industries, 
but personally I am not convinced about it. If wheat straw is utilised 
for card-board, and rice straw for paper, there will be a further 
scarcity of fodder. 

(e) It will give employment to labourers but it will be a real curse 
to cultivators as such industrial concerns will absorb all the agricul- 
tural labourers. But it may give some wages to the labouring classes. 
I must make one thing clear. Indian habits and manners are quite 
different from those prevailing in other countries. Here people are 
very conservative; they can work upon' their own lands but they will 
not work in industrial concerns; only low class people such as wage- 
oarners will go to such concerns. High cLss people will not; if they 
have no work of their own they will sit idle and starve but will not 
work as labourers I am personally of opinion that high class people 
should appreciate the dignity of labour, at least on their own lands. 

.(/) I do not think much benefit can bo derived from such methods; 
existing methods are in my opinion sufficient. 

(g) Only industrial concerns can give people employment. 

j.Jh) They can form a village society to look after the sanitary con- 
dition of the village. This society can also be the medium for the 
supply of improved seeds and implements. 

Question; 18.— Agkicultubal Labour.— (u) (i) and (ii) This can be 
■done by giving bigger wages. No other measures can be of any use. 
if you offer labourers much higher wages than they usually^receive, 
they may go to places mentioned under (a) (i) and (ii), hut I am not 
sure of it. it is not the increase of daily wages that will attract more 
labourers Labour can bo commanded in many ways. If you aro a 
*>ig zuimndar you can commnnd a large number of forced labourers 
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-■at very low wagos. If you avo a petty landlord you will command 
those labourers who cultivate lands iu your patti, but you will have 
to pay them rhe ordiniivy wages, t.c., four seers of grain knicha weight, 
which is equal to half a panseri, per day. But if you are yourself 
n tenant and aspire to have some, labourers you must advance money 
as loans to such labourers to meet their expenses in marriage and 
iood in the slack season. Feed these labourers properly, pay them 
proper wages, malto advanecB of money and grain to them, and 
then you can expect their services in the times of your need. If yon 
cannot afford to advance money and grain to bucIi labourers, yon 
cannot expect their services when you Tcquirc them at the time of 
transplantation of paddy seedlings and sowing of other crops. Even 
an increased rate of wages cannot bring you labourers, as those 
labourers nrc nndor the conti ol of tlio three hind*, of znbnrdast 
masters mentioned above. The last class of labourers arc culled l-atnia t 
in Southern Bihn.* and dehlors in North Bilmr. Tlicso men will not 
he allowed to go to th*> fields of others even at an increased wngc; if 
they want to err moir, they must fly to Bengal. •> 

If you want permanent migration of labourers, you will have to give 
these peoplo suflicieut land, and money for building houses, and 
support them in times of necessity. Generally they will build their 
"huts at tlio cost of their masters. 

(6) Tlicro is really n shortage of agricultural labour in m.v Province. 
The causes are, firstly, the limited number of lower castes from which 
such labourers nio drawn, and, secondly, the reasons I have mentioned 
in detail in answer to Question 18(o). In my lmrnblo opinion tho 
remedy lies in getting a large number of labourers under one’s own 
influence by giving them land, money and grain. The second remedy 
ib ihnt high olnss people should give up their conservative ideas and 
raise the dignity of manual Jnbonr. High class people should not grudge 
to work with their own hands on their own land. In that lies their 
salvation. I do not suggest that they should work ns labourers in other 
people’s fields, hecanso that stage is very remolo : but they should work 
on their own Mnds and foci no shmne in it. The occupation of the 
agriculturist is more honourable than service. According to onr Hindu 
ideas there are four ways of earning one’s living: tho first and fore- 
most is agriculture, the second is trade, the third is service and the 
.fourth and last is begging. 

(c) I havo no knowledge of surplus agricultural labour anywhere; 
T think there is shortage everywhere. But if you want to bring 
labourers temporarily into an area not at present under cultivation, 
then give them biggci wages either in money or grain; otherwise they 
will not come. Only increased pay and wages can fake them there. 

Question 10.— Forests.— (a) No. Grazing facilities arc not freoly 
allowed. There are forest lands in Champnran district. As relations 
are strained between zemindars and tenants in that district, there is 
much interference by reminders with regard ro tenants grazing thoir 
cattle in sueli forests. Some civil eases havo cropped up regarding 
the right of tonnnts to freo grazing of their cattle in such forests. 
There nro no forests in Muraffurpur district. J nm of opinion that 
tenants should ho nllowed tho free right of grazing their cattle and 
the ubo of forest* trees for fuel. 

(6) By allowing free use of forests for grazing purposes and allowing 
firewood to be taken. This will not, of course, holp in localities whore 
there are no forests where my idea is that the cultivation of rahar, 
cotton *und attdi in greater areas will to a certain extent lessen th« 
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scarcity of fuel. The growing of wheat and barley with improved: 
seeds and good manuring can supply to some extent the need of fodder. • 
Janera also when grown in larger quantities will meet part of the 
demand for fodder. 

'( c ) I have no experience as to the first part of this question. As 
regards the second part, I would suggest the erection of bunds and 
arrangements for taking away surplus rain water from low lands by 
opening channels. 

(d) I am unable to give a definite opinion upon this as I have 
not much experience of forest lands; but by inciease of afforestation 
m villages there is a chance of greater numbers of wild animals, 
assembling there and destroying the crops of villagers. 

(e) I do not think there is any such opening. 

(/) I do not think that forests are suffering deterioration iby exces- 
sive grazing. I also do not think that soil erosion is being thereby 
facilitated. 

Question 20. — Marketing. — So far as the village markets for the 
staple food crops and vegetables are concerned we have no complaints; 
we get enough customers and consumers. But so far as the more 
profitable cash-paying crops such as patua, tobacco, chillies, andi and 
ginger are concerned there are difficulties in village markets. These 
crops are not sold to any large extent in such markets; we require 
purchasers from outside. If such crops are produced near a railway 
station the producers are in a much more advantageous position. In 
some places mangoes and lichi frnits are produced. These fruits can 
advantageously be exported from places near railway stations, but 
at places distant from railway stations there aTe many difficulties. 

(d) I would welcome such effective stepB. 

Question 21.— Tariffs and Sea Freights.—' Yes, I think so. I would. 
recommend the reduction of custom duties and sea freights on agri- 
cultural produce. , 

Question 22.— Co-operation. — (a) In my opinion Government should- 
devote more attention towards it by advancing a large sum of money. 
But I would say one thing: the rate of interest charged is Iiigh; it 
should not be more than twelve per cent per annum at the highest. 
I would recommend nine per cent per annum. I drew the attention 
of the Government to this need for reduction by interpellation in the 
Bihar and Or-ssa legislature in the Banchi sessions of the Council in 
August 1926, but the reply of the Hon’ble Minister was most discourag- 
ing. Non-officials may likewise be encouraged to adopt this measure. 
I have myself been connected with the Muzaffarpur Co-operative Bank 
for a long time, have visited several societies, have acted ns secretary 
for some time and as director for a long time. I am still a share- 
holder of the bank. 

(6) (i), (ii) and (iff). Credit societies are working well, but there 
is no provision for teaching members the methods of improved agricul- 
ture and supplying improved seeds and manures. These people 
simply take loans and repay them ; the bank only acts as their creditor 
and not as a useful instructor. In mv opinion manures should be 
distributed through the agency of such societies I have no knowledge 
of purchase societies nor of societies formed for sale of produce or 
stock. There are no such societies here. 

. (iv) There are no societies for effecting improvements, e.g., the dig 
ging of wells and construction of bunds, walls and fences or the planting 

Babu Arikshan Stnha. 
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<of hedges. But I am strongly in favour of such soeiotics; tlic Govern- 
ment should introduce them. I would increaso the scope of these 
societies to make channels for taking away surplus rain water to 
prevent crops being washed away, and for supplying improved seeds 
and manures. 

(v) Thcie are no such societies here, hut I strongly advocate their 
creation. Fragmented holdings arc a curse ; they should bo aggregated 
-and re-distributed in plots of reasonable size. 

(vi) There aie no such societies hero, but they should oxiBt and 
-should deal with agricultural machinery such as power ploughs and 
plants and implements of various kinds. 

(vii) and (viii) Societies for joint farming and cattlo-breoding are 
not feasible or advisable; they will not succeed. Joint fanning 
requires joint lands and joint laudB aro not available. I am not in 
favour of the types of societies mentioned under (vii) and (viii). 

(c) I am strongly in favour of such legislation. Without it every- 
thing will fail. I have personal knowledge of one case; in my locality 
there is an area of chaur land of about 300 biffhas. When rain water 
•accumulates there and begins destroying the paddy it is very difficult 
to collect nil tlw cultivators to make channels for taking away the 
surplus rain water. In such a case legislation is necessary. 

(d) As I have already said, these societies arc mount for advancing 
money and realising it. They never bother about agricultural improve- 
ment. I would suggest that extensive use should be made of such 
societies for improvement of the agricultural conditions in rural areas. 
I would suggest that the Agricultural Department should work in 
co-opcralion with the Go-operative Department. But I must still say 
that tho Tirhut Agricultural Association is a huge fraud nnd has been 
doing nothing. If it means business it should consist of men connect- 
ed with agriculture and not darbaris . 

Question 23.— General Education.— -(a) I hnvo been connected with 
a first grado college, and with high schools ns a member of the governing 
body nnd ns sceietmy and president, for 'the last twenty yenrs. At 
present I am president of tho managing committee of the Collegiate 
School, Miuaffarpur. Ill my opinion tho piesent system of college 
education and high school education is good for nothing so far as 
agriculture and trade arc concerned. Such education makes a man fit 
only for a clerkship, plcadership or some other service requiring literary 
knowledge such as that of deputy magistrate, mu-miff or sub-registrar. 
Sueb eduentod people are worthless for agricultural purposes. They 
forget even the business of their families. In middle schools too tho 
same condition provails. Elementary schools, otherwise called primary 
schools, teach hoys only how to road and write letters in the vernacular. 
Not much useful information is given to such boys. The t anchors 
themselvcB do not know muOh of agriculture. 

(b) (i) In ijrimary and middle schools in mral areas I would suggest 
lessons in agriculture. There must bo experimental farms attached to 
such rural schools. 

(ii) Thcie is no compulsory system of primary eduention in my 
locality or even in Bihar in rural areas. I advocate it. 

(in) The explanation is tho want of tho compulsory system. 

Question 24.— Attracting Capital.— (a) The steps necessary are tho 
giving of facilities to such men for acquiring bigger areas of land. But 
there is a danger in it; if you allow capitalists from outside to have 
such facilities in rural areas, a largo number of mdrwarh nnd othor 
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pcoplo will flock to the rural areas, will dovotir all the poor culti- 
vators and make them their labourers. Please improve the condition 
of those peopte who aro real agriculturists by giving them aid, improved 
seeds and improved manures but do not import such capitalists into- 
tho villages. Please make provision for inducing big zemindars to 
settle their liaban lands with tenants. Why should they keep large 
tracts of bn1ta.it lands when millions arc starving for want of land? 
They should take proper rents and scttlo the land with tenants. This 
will also solve the problem of forced labour. 

( jb ) Want of capital, labour, skill, good soed, manure, facilities for 
irrigation and safety from flood. 

Question 2D.—' Welfare or Rural Population. — (a) The Government 
has not Bpared the poor people from heavy taxation and has spent 
nothing for their benefit, The salt tax has been imposed upon poor 
people. Increase of postage rates nnd cost of postal registration and 
parcels have hit poor pcoplo very hnrd. The Government has increased* 
court fees and registration charges for documents. From these 
sources Government is mnking a huge sum, but the Government is 
spending nothing for rural improvement. I would suggest that the 
Government should spend at lenst one crore of rupees in each major 
Province in the improvement of agriculture, rural conditions, health 
conditions, providing facilities for irrigation nnd opening channels for 
taking away surplus rain water. This one crore should be spent 
annually. Much money is spent by the Government in paying the 
salaries of high officials at tho expenso of poor cultivators; such 
salaries should be reduced. 

(6) I am in favour of such economic surveys. In my opinion tho 
scope of such enquiries should bo as to what are the actual needs of 
such villagers, whether they require irrigntional facilities and whether 
schemes should be initiated for taking away surplus rain water in order 
to prevent their crops being washed away? Do they require reclama- 
tion of nlkali or mar lands and improved seeds and manures? How 
are thev to be provided with these things? The enquiry should bo 
made through tho co-operativo bank, the chairman of tho district 
board, tho chairman of tho local board, the members of tho district 
board of that locality nnd tho members of union boards where such- 
boards have been formed. 

Question 20. — Statistics.— I am not against extension and improve- 
ment of tho existing statistical methods; in fact I would welcomo it. 
But I must urge caution about one thing. It should not be dono in 
such a way that the Government will show much expenditure under 
this head without doing any good to tho actual cultivators in rural 
areas. If Government really wants to remove tho difficulties and 
grievances of tho poor cultivators, such periodical statistics may be 
prepared. 


Gonduiinn. 

As I have already said in tho beginning, this Commission has 
not nrous».l much enthusiasm in tho minds of the agriculturists who 
do not cyncft much benefit from it. A huge sum of poor-men's 
money will be spent on tho cost of this Commission. If nothing 
- comes of it or no substantial benefit accrues to tho cultivating class, 
it will still further decrease the faith of tho masses in Government’s 
intention to benefit the agricultural population. The Government has 
dono nothing up to this time to help the agricultural development of 
Babu An'kihan Sinha. 
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India, Agriculture is the neglected child of Iho Government of India; 
neither the Government of India nor the Provincial Governments care 
in the least lor the opinions of the representatives of the agricultural 
class in any place where such agricultural interests ore discussed. 
The Government are very anxious concerning the industrial labour 
movement because that movement is befriended by the Labour Parly 
in England, but nobody cares for the peasantry of India. I am pre- 

? arod to throw down n challenge to the Government of India and the 
rovincial Government to show whether they hnvo done nn much for 
the Indian peasantry ns they try to do for industrial labour. Have 
they ever nominated any member to the Legislative Assembly or tho 
Provincial Council to represent tho pensant class ? Of course these 
places go to the ramindnrs nnd capitalists. But whatever the Govern- 
ment have done in the past, let them do something in the future. Let 
them ret apart nt least n ororc of rupees in each major Province 
annually for agricultural improvement. Agriculturists care more for 
good harvests than for seats in the Council* or Assembly. 

1 


Off 4 EvUescs. 


dcj.wx) 77, e Chnirtnani Bnhu Ariltslmo Rinhn, yon arc General 
Secretary uf the Bihar Provincial Kivui Snhlm t— Yes. 

Are sou here' in your private capacity, or as fieci-ctnry of 
that smutty I— The working c-otnmittec decided no' to ’’nnd replies 
to the Questionnaire. but 1 < ormolu d certain members of the non- 
mittee. and submitted" thf-e n*plif*< on their tub he 

Bo I tuidcrbl.mil tlmt ..on are hero in vour private capacity, 
ucd that son have not In on tint bv the twtiety ? — It may be taken 
that t am hen* in wv private capacity, 

You have not been s**nt by the rocicfy, and I do not pro- 
pose to n«k you any guest ions choul the Bihar Provincial K : nan Rahim. 

I M’e from your arise cr to Quer turn 1 (a), that it is your view that 
agriculturist?; have not been in the least benefited by research. Have 
you at any ti.ii' 1 suited the Imperial station cf Pusat— I have r-'en 
it twice or thrice. 

M, 801. Bo you know am thou; about the work on mcnrcanc, nnd 
the acreage under improved sugarcane, {tic result of tlie working of 
the Puss elation! — 1 have net come across that. 

CtJ,M15 Bo-yon knov* anything about rUKftrcnnc eultivation at nil f 
— SugMvnno ii. cultivated in my locality, hut I canoe* say whether* 
or not the profit is the remit of the improvement carried out nt Pupa, 

<’>*!, W. Tp any rice grown in your locality ?— Ye*. 

WW, Is the variety called tfnbot eultivnled there?— I have not 
heard the name itahin, hut f think if Ir peddy which is grown in the 
low lands. 

Bo .von know anything about tho cultivation of groundnuts? 

—No. 

Are you a practical farmer yonr*ein--Yes. 

r.it.**10. Heve yon ever guided n plough ?-• No, wo cannof touch tho 
plough. 

ct.fttl. Bo you take intcicst in animal husbandry?— I have pot Romo 
animals. 
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66.812 Can you joke a pan of oxen ? — Xo. The servants look after 
.that. 

66.813. Are jou satisfied with the working of the local veterinary 
tei vice ? — 1 have happened to come across some veterinary hospitals 

66.814. Are there any veterinary dispensaries in the district! — 
There is no dispensary in the rural areas, and we experience * great 
trouble in sending our cattle to the veterinary hospitals in the towns. 

66.815. Have you ever visited a local veteiinary dispensary! — I 
have not. 

66,836 And jet \ou saj that the cultivator has received no benefit 
at all from the Agricultural and Veterinary departments! — The fact 
is that the villagers, whenever their animals have been affected by 
disease, experience great difficulty in getting veterinary attention 
and they run heie and there and no help can be given. The veterinary 
dispensaries do not give the same help as do the hospitals for men. 
If the veteiinary hospitals could be conducted on similar lines they 
would be of use in the rural areas. 

66.817. On pag» 2C7 of your note, you speak of Brahman! bulls. Are 
you thinking thcie of Brahmani bulls in the ordinary sense, or of pre- 
mium bulls "- I am of opinion that a large number of Brahmani bulls 
should be maintained by the district hoards. That is my idea. 

66.818. Are the Brahmani bulls in your district good bulls! When 
a poison dedicates a bull, does he choose the best and the most 
expensive bull for this pui pose 1 — They are ordinary bulls. The fnct is, 
they are not well protected. The Bill brought before the Legislative 
Council by Bai Bahadur Kharag Ha rain was a very useful measure 
but that has been dropped. 

66.819. You aic the secietaiy of an agricultural society. What is 
the tj’pe of bull that your members require! — In our parts country 
bulls are available I have Seen some bulls in Pusa but they are 
imported from other places. 

66.820. Sir Thomas Middleton : You tell ub that land has deteriorat- 
ed in quality, that land which gave twenty mounds of produce in the 
past non gives onlj five maunds. Where are those lands! — Land has 
deteriorated everywhere. 

66.821. Do you mean to say that the produce of Bihar and Orissa 
is now only one quarter of what it was thirty years ago ! — I am not 
very exact as to the figure hut the produce has come down many 
times. In our own lands the productive capacity has gone down. 
That is my actual experience. 

66.822. You tell us that, so far, no department of the Government 
- has done any good to cultivators but your conclusion is that the Gov- 
ernment should spend a large amount of money in improving agri- 
culture. How are you going to effect an improvement! — This can be 
done by propaganda, by supplying fertilisers and better seeds and 
so on. Then agriculture can be improved. 

66,823 Hr. Calvert : During tho last thirty years has the price 
of land gone up or gone down 1 — The price of land has gone up. 

66.824. Are rents going up or going down 3 — They are going np. 

66.825. You ascribe the failure of the agricultural association to 
rihe indifference of the Magistrate. Could not the association be 
run entirely on non-official lines ?— I am not positive about it. 

66.826. You still require the Magistrate to take interest !— Yes. 

Bobu Arikshan Sinha. 
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66.827. Dr. llydrr : 'Wluit is jour caste? — I am a Brahmin. 

66.828. Brahmins do not cultivate the land? — Brahmins do cultivator 
the land, Thej r only do not touch the plough. 

66.829. Is it because the plough pollutes the Brahmin? — There is 
no question of polluting but a Brahmin would not touch the plough. 

66.830. Dow many Brahmins; ai e there in your district? — I have 
not got the figures. They me a large number. 

66.831. Have you always been connected with the land? — Yes, that 
is my ancestral profession. 

66.832. Habit A. P. Varma: You say that the Pusa wheat did not 
germinato in many places. Did yon find out tho reasons for that? — 
I cannot tell tho reasons. It was supplied, through mo, to many per- 
sons in my locality and they came to mo and said that it did not ger- 
minate. 

66.833. Did you not find out the reasons why it did not germinato? 
— I did not make any effort to enquire into the reasons; I saw the 
fields myself; the seed did not germinnto. 

66.834. On page 26 1 of your note, you say: "It would be much 
better if tbo Bihar Government were pleased to make inquiries into 
this mattor and liavo llio Snligrami bund from Bcttiah to Hnjipur 
cut.” Do jou know what would bo tho effect if these bunds are cut 
in heavy flood time? — In tho Muzznffurpur district I know there was 
a bund called Baglnnnti bund which was cut. Lands then became 
fertile and tho people near that bund are very happy. When I went 
across this Haiiptir bund, the people expressed the wish that the 
bund there should also bo cut. 

66.835. What the Commission would like to know is this : If these 
bunds arc cut, what would lie tho effect on tho neighbouring areas 
when heavy floods come?— My own idea is that the water will scatter 
away and not do any harm. 

66,936. Do you know why these embankments were put up? — Tho 
‘idea has to pie\enl injury to some villages 
i 66, S3". Do you not think that the injury tliat would be caused by 
your proposal would be greater than tho gain got by irrigating a few 
extra acres 7— -That is a matter whieli I have not considered. 

C0.83S. Can you sny why that bund wab put up at all? — I cannot 
say. Piobably it was meant to protect the neighbouring villagos from 
flood. 

00,839 Would that purpose he served if these bunds wore cut? — 
I think that if some sluices are made, it will servo tho purpose. This 
year thcro has been a total absence of rain in tho neighbouring villages 
and the cultivators had great difficulty in getting wnler for irrigating 
tlieir lands. 

66.810. On page 272 of your written statement j‘ou say: "Please 
make provision for inducing big zamindars to settlo ttioir bakast lands 
with tenants. Why should they keep largo tracts of bakast lands when 
millions are starving for want of land 7” To whom do you refer hero 7 
Do you mean tho big znmimlnrs, oi‘ tho small zamindars, or do yotr 
mean the intermediaries?—! mean tho big zamindaTS who bavo got 
many acres of land. 

06.811. You want to lcavo the znmindars without any zirat land? 
—I do not sny that they should be without any zirat land. They 
should keep only an much ns was contemplated by the permanent Battle- 
ment regulation, that is to say, as much as would bo sufficient to main- 
tain their families. There should bo no addition to the bakast land. 
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(16,842. You want tlw zamindais to bo induced to bottle (heir bakast 
lands. I want to knoi\ what the smnller landlords would do?— The 
smaller landlords tould keep ns much siiat land ns they could culti- 
vate, because there is no use keeping a very large tract of land when 
there are a large number of people who are without any InndB at all. 
That is ray point. 

06,843. With rcgai d to graring grounds you say that twenty per 
cent of the laud in eveiy villuge should bo acquired by the joint fundB 
of the Go\ eminent and the district boards. I ask you, what would 
be the fate of the l'jots if twenty per cent of the lands were acquired 
and converted into grazing grounds ? — If there weio grazing grounds 
then the cultivators would keep a laige number of rattle and thereby 
the fertility of the soil would bo improved. Glazing grounds and 
forests are the two main essentials for tho improvement of agriculture. 
If thirty high at of pasture land be left in the villages then the num- 
ber of cattle will be increased and we shall got n sufficient quantity of 
cowdung for manure, and the smaller quantity of land in tlio posses- 
sion of the ryots would naturally produce a greater yield. So I say, 
both pasture Innd and forests arc very essential for "agriculture. 

66,841 Would tlinl not be achieved at the cost of tho ryots? Whereas 
some would be benefited others would bo put to n loss?— Of course, 
under the Land Acquisition proceedings they cart be compensated for 
tho loss of their land. The keeping of pnsture land, however, will 
generally benefit th- whole village, so that to achieve this benefit some- 
•onc would naturally have to make somo sacrifice. 

66,845. You want nothing less than twenty per cent? — It may be 
less ; I am quite prepared to accept a smaller percentage. 

66,846 Profriinr Gangulrc • Do you still practise at the Bar 1 — 
Yes. 

66.847. You arc the General Secretary of tho Kisan Sabha?— 
Yes. 

66.848. Do you draw any salary ns General Secretary? — No. 

66.849. Who is your President ? — Babu Dovnki Prasad Sinhn. 

66,850 Is ho a member of the Legislative Council 7— Yes, 

66.851. What is the history of his election to tho Council?— It iB 
•very difficult for mo to give you tho history of his election. 

66.852. He was elected through your Kisan Sablia7 — No, the Kisan 
Sabha did not get him elected. Ho was a candidate from tho Palamau 
constituency and he succeeded in tho ordinary course of tho elec- 
tion. 

66.853. Is your Kisan Sabha registered under a Government Act? — 
I do not think that any political body in Bibnr is registered. 

66.854. Is tho Kisan Sabha thon a political ■ body?— To the same 
extent that the Muslim League and the Indian Nationnl Congress are 
•political bodies. 

66,855 Mr. Kamaf : Have you visited Pusa yourself ?— Yes. 

66.856. Have you Been tho work that is being done there?— Yes, 

I went round some places, but I did not see the institute during work- 
ing hours. 

66.857. How is it that you did not see tho place during working 
hours? — Because I visited Pusa on Sundays; I went to Pusa three 
times. 

60.858. So that yon went each time during the week-end ?— Yes. 

7in.hu Arikthan Sinha. 
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G6,85t) How many membci a have you in your Kisan Sabha ? — We 
have a largo number of members. 

G6,860, Do they pay any subscription? — Yes, the subscription iB 
four annas per head. 

66,861. Do they pay their subscriptions regularly ?— Some pay re- 
-gnlarly, olhorB do not. 

66,802. Who collects the subscriptions? — I collect the subscriptions, 
in conjunction with some others. 

GG,803, Str JIrnii/ f.atnrncc: 1 see fiom your note that, m your 
opinion, (lie remedy for agricultural distress is that the high class 
people should give up their conservative ideas and take to manual 
labour. You say thnt "high class people should not grudge to work 
with tlioir own, hands on their own lands.” ? — I think that they ought 
to do it. 1 think they should realise the dignity of labour. 

60,864. What >'tcps arc you taking to press your gospel? — I cannot 
■compel anybody, but thcro are people who are already doing it; they 
have begun to realise the position and are devoting their timo to ngri- 
culture. 

60,805. Are you practising this precept yourself? — I cannot do two 
things at one and the same time. I am a practising member of the 
Bar, but 1 do supervise my agricultural work. During the laHt vaca- 
'tion I supervised sonic fifty bighax of cultivation. 

66,866. That is only supervision, but hero you are* advocating manual 
labour? — The English educated people will not go into the fields and 
work with their own hands. That is the difficulty and defect of the 
present system of English education. 


( Thr \ nines* withdrew.) 


Mr. A. D. TUCKEY, I.C.S., Director of Land Records 

and Surveys, Bihar and Orissa. - 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

GENERAL. 

1. It is not within tho scope of tho Commission’s duties to make 
recommendations regarding the existing system of landowncr&hip and 
tenancy, but in my opinion this system is so intimately bound up with 
the existing system of agriculture and the problem of its improvement 
and development that it is at lenBt essential for a proper understanding 
•of the problem thnt something of tho existing system of land owner- 
ship and tenancy should be grasped and I write this preliminary para- 
graph to attempt to explain briefly some of the more saliont foaturos 
of that system in Bihar and Orissa. 

2. Tho tenancy law in this Province is particularly complicated be- 
cause it is not uniform. There are three main tenancy Acts, tho 
Bengal, Orissa and Chota Nagpur Tenancy Acts. Tho Bengal Tenancy 
Act is in foreo in Bihar, i.e., in the Patna, Tirhut and Bbagalpur divi- 
sions except the district of tho Santal Parganas, comprising the dis- 
tricts of Patna, fihnhabad, Gaya, Saran, Chnmparan, Muzaffarpur. 
Dnrbhanga, Monghyr, Blmgalpnr and Purnea 
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The Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act is in force in the five districts off 
the Chota Nagpur division, Ranchi, Hazaribagh, Palnmau, Manbhum 
and Singhbhiun. 

The Orissa Tenancy Act is in force in the three coast districts of 
the Orissa division, Balasore, Cuttack and Puri. Three districts re- 
main, m each of vhich the tenancy law in force applies to that dis- 
trict only In the Santal Parganas the two main laws are the Santal 
Parganas Settlement Regulation (Regulation III of 1872) and the 
Santal Parganas Rent Regulation (Regulation II o f 188 0); in Sambal- 
pur the Central Provinces Land Revenue Act (Act XVIII of 1881) and 
the Central Provinces Tenancy Act (Act XII of 1898). Neither of 
these two Acts is any longer in force in the Central Provinces. 

Angul, which is entirely a Government estate, is all exceptional 
district, under the Political Department of Government and the Poli- 
tical Agent for the Orissa Feudatory States. The law in force is the 
Angul Laws Regulation (Regulation III of 1913). 

3. The land revenue is permanently settled in Bihar, and the pro- 
prietary interest has in many parts been minutely sub-divided into 
small estates. In Patna district in 1907 the average size of an estate 
was ninety-one acres and of a share in an estate ten acres. The Bengal 
Tenancy Act is doubtless well known by the Commission. Some of 
the more important questions in the districts in which it is in force 
are the transfer of occupancy rights, private lands of the proprietors, 
produce rents, and the possession of trees on ryot’s holdings. The 
first three of these questions are intimately connected with the agri- 
cultural problem. 

4. The transfer of an occupancy right is not valid against the land- 
lord without his consent unless such a right exists by custom or usage. 
This right seldom can be pioved, and there is a contest between the 
landlords, who wish to maintain control over transfers nnd obtain as 
much as they can in mutation fees, and the ryots, who wish to transfer 
freelv and obtain the full value of the land transferred 

5. Proprietors’ pin ate lands are dealt with in chapter XI of the 
Act. The aim of the proprietois, and also of othei landlords who arc 
not proprietors, is that all the land of which they may be in direct 
possession or of which they obtain direct possession should bo entirely 
under their control so that they may lease it at produce rents or high 
cash rents, and alter ients, and evict tenants without 
any of the control placed on these activities by tho tenancy law. They 
do not cultivate or wish to cultivate the lands themselves in most 
cases, but they look to the lands to provide them with the food-grams 
which they require and with higher profits than, can be obtained from 

c ryoti lands, where the law imposes limitations in the interest of the 

ryots. 

8 Produce-* rntt —This pioblem is a most important one and affects 
the outturn from a large area of land. It may safely be said that 
most persons interested in land, ■whether landlords or ryots, who pos- 
sess more land than they can cultivate themselves, wish to have some 
of the surplus cultivated for them on produce rent. By the general 
custom of the country, though it is against the law, no rights are con- 
ceded to those who cultivate on produce rent, except where the rent- 
' is a fixed quantity of produce, not varying with the crop, and in some 
areaB where the proportion of land held on produce rent is so large- 
that to deny occupancy rights in land held on produce rent would 
mean to deny them altogether. 

Mr. A. 23. Tuckey. 
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In the district of Gnyn sixty-six per cent of the land of settled and 
occupancy ryots was held on produce rent 
u ,rr Re P ort > when the record-of-rightB was prepared (1013 
(paragraph 155. — 3938) and the settlement report of thiB dis- 

trict contains the most detailed statistical Btudy of the question that 
has been made. The Settlement Officer’s conclusions are that ten 
poi cent of the land held on produce rent is left uncultivated against 
- r>- i r. . five and-a-lialf per cent of cash-rented land; 

— iff? Rcport ’ that the outturn of produce-rented land is at 
p ^ p ' least ten per cent less than that of cash- 

rented land owing to indifferent husbandry; and that the proportion 
„ _ , _ .of produce-rented lnnd bears no direct relation 

.■ ■ ■ i Jff u i.i.' i!n nl ^P 01 *' to that of irrigated land. The proportion of 
P ® P * flic land of settled and occupancy ryots held 

on produce lenf in of he** districts of South Bihar are: Patna forty- 
four cent nnd Shchabad twenty-one per cent, South Mongliyr thirty- 
two per cent, and South Bhagnlpur sixteen per cent. Produce rents 
arc not so prevalent in North Bihar, Chota Nagpur or Orissa but 
enough land is so held everywhere to make the question of import^ 
ance. 


The problem of iiroduee rents is connected with that of irrigation, 
-as these rents are mainly prevalent in South Bihar, where the irrigat- 
ed area is much greater than elsewhere in the Province. In review- 
ing the final settlement of South Monghyr tho Director of Land 
Hecords wroto: — 

“Tho produce-rent system in South Monghyr is, therefore, incom- 
patible with tho existence of the tenant right, and the exclusive pos- 
session of tho facilities for irrigation which tho landlords appear to 
possess is a weapon which ought not to be entrusted to their charge 
without safeguards. Where occupancy tenants pay away rents aggre- 
gating nearly three-fourths of tho value of the crops, ns appoars to bo 
frequently 3 he case, oecupancj rights are of no value, and the tenant 
himself has become merely the servant of the landlord.” 

7. In Chota Nagpur tho people arc largely aboriginals, and the 
"Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act was framed to preserve these pcoplo from 
the cleverer Hindus. Some of the main differences from the Bihar 
‘Tenancy Act are: — 

(1) The rent of an occupancy ryot cannot bo enhanced except 

by an order of a revenue officer. 

(2) A transfer by a ryot of his right in his holding or part thereof 

is forbidden except for short-term mortgages. This has 
recently been modified by allowing ccitain classes of 
transfer, not being transfer by an aboriginal ryot to a non- 
aboriginal transferee. 

(3) The right of a ryot in a holding cannot be sold by any court 

except for its own arrears of rent, or for tho recovery of a 
Government loan. 

(4) Special rights of various classes such as village headmen, tho 

founders of a village, and their descendants and reclaimers 
of jungle and wasto into rice land arc recognised. 

(5) Most of the litigation between landlord and tenant is cognis- 

able by revenue courts ‘and not by civil courts as in Bihar. 

8. Tho transfer of ryoli rights is a problem in Chota Nagpur as 
much as in Bihar, tho difficulties being that it is necessary to restrict 
transfer if the aboriginal ryots are to bo_ maintained on tho land which 
they have reclaimed from tho jungle, yet tho restrictions arc evaded 
Iby surrender to the landlord and rc-scttlement by him nnd this enables 
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him to make his own toms in obtaining a large share of the purchase 
money. The ryot who has to sell obtains in consequence nothing 
like the full value for the land sold and has difficulty in obtaining- 
credit Rights in jungle and the preservation of forest, rights in lac, 
begari (forced labour) and, in North Hnzaribagh and "Palaroau, as also 
in parts of Bihar, Lamiauti, or agricultural labour under conditions 
which differ little from serfdom, aro some of the important problems 
-of Chota Nagpur. The land revenue is permanently settled. 

9 In most of _ Orissa the land revenue is not permanently settled. 
In the temporarily-settled area, the estates are small, hut the per- 
manently-settled estates arc laTge impartible estates. The Orissa 
Tenancy Act closely resembles the Bengal Tenancy Act in its main 
provisions. Threo of the principal diffeteuccs are noted below: — 


(1) In the temporarily-settled estates provision has been made 

Orissa Tenancy Act, the registration of transfers of 
Section 31. occupancy holdings on payment of a 

fee of twenty-five per cent of tho consideration money. 

(2) The limitation for a suit for arrears of rent of produce-rented 

land is one year instead of three, 
and rent in excess of half the grosB 
produce of the land cannot bo re- 
covered. 


Onssa Tenauay 
Section 78. 


Aot* 


(3; The landlord has tho right of distraint for tho recovery of 
Orissa Tcnnncy Act, arrears of lent due for not morn 
Chapter XIII. than a .year. 

10. In the district of the Santal Parganns the aim of tho law is 
to preserve the Santal headman system, and a simple system of land 
tenure, in which the only parties are the proprietor and the cultivat- 
ing ryot. Except for pioprictors’ private land, the village ryots have 
the right to all unsettled land in the village, and it cannot bo settled 
with outsiders or retained by tile landlord for his own cultivation. 
Transfer by a ij * oi i„ foi bidden, and both the transferrer and trans- 
feree can be evicted and the land settled with another ryot. Tho 
office of headman is hereditary subject to fitness, but the district officer 
appoints and can dismiss the headman. Interest on debt cannot exceed 
the principal.' 


11. In Sambalpur the Central Provinces system is in force. In half 
the district (tho X-haha), Ihp landlords aro gaontias who are proprietors 
of their home farms only and headmen for the ryoti land. The other 
half is zamindan. Land records are maintained liy pat war is and each 
ryot has a receipt book in which tho demand and payment of rent is 
entered by the patwari. Jn this district and in no other there are 
no disputes concerning the amount of rent payable and whether it has 
been paid jr not. Transfer of ryoti land is illegal and is 
voidable by tho landlords or by relations of the transfer, and presents 
much tho some difficulties ns in other parts of the Province, owing to 
tho landlords’ demands for fees. 


12. The superior intelligence and education of those in power on 
the land is devoted in the main to obtaining, as rent, as much ns pos- 
sible of the *profit accruing from tho existing system of cultivation, 
and of keeping the cultivators in a state of dependence rather than to 
improving the outturn from the soil An interesting example of this 
in the tremendous keenness of proprietors in partition cases to obtain 
within the estate allotted as many low caste and ns few high caste 
tenants as possible. The failure to grant rent receipts, particularly for 
land held on produce rent, tho exaction of illegal dues in addition to 
' Mr. A. D. Tuchcy. 
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the legal l'cnt and cess, the denial of legal rights of occupancy in land 
’•held on produce rent and in unprivileged land which haB been at some 
time in the direct possession of the landlord and has then been leased, 
are the main breaches of the tenancy law in common vogue among 
private landlords in the Province. Obtaining labour at less than the 
market rate from tenants and from debtors, binding debtors to work 
as serfs in payment of the interest on debts which they are never 
given tho opportunity to repay, and the deliberate ruining of "refrao- 
’tory” tenants by means of litigation criminal and civil, often support- 
ed by forged documents and false evidence, are common and every- 
day practices also of those in power on tho land, and it is hard for the 
actual cultivators of tho soil to gain that security, freedom and 
economic independence which arc so necessary for improvements in 
'husbandry. 

13. Survey and Settlement . — A survey on tho scale of 16 " to the 
mile will have been completed, and a rccord-of-rights prepared for 
‘the wholo Province, on tho conclusion of tho operations at present in 
progress in Orissa, with the exception of unstable diara areas along 
the banks of tho larger Bihar rivers. Bevision surveys and settlements 
have been made in two Bihar districts, in the temporarily-Bettled 
estates of Orissa and in Government estates in other parts. Settle- 
ment in this Piovincc connotes the preparation of n record-of-rights, 
the decision of disputes incidental to this, and the Bottling of fair 
■rents where this is applied for. Ab the revenue of moat of the Pro- 
vince is permanently settled, it does not usually include revenue settle- 
ment. 

Question 5.— -Finance. — ( a ) I enclose a note by an experienced 
'Indian Settlement Officer;— 

“Finance . — For the better financing of agricultural operations, co- 
operative agricultural societies' banks should bo started by active 
propaganda in some of the picked important villages in each thana. 
If there bo four co-ope.rative hanks in a llinnn covering nn area of 
about 200 square miles, I think they can well serve as models for others 
to take up the movement and open new banks in course of time. 
Loans should be given by these banks only to agriculturists for tho 
purchnse of seeds, cattle nnd also .for the subsistence of the ryot and 
his family but not for. ceremonial purposes, i.r., to he spent in any 
•ceremony connected with marriages, births, deaths, etc. All these 
loans should be on short-lorm credit to ho realised after the harvesting 
of the crop. Long-term credit bhould never be given to the culti- 
vators as thoy are not capable of taking a long view of the thing and 
if long term credit bo given to them, the result will bo to aggravate 
the evil. They will bo found to spend nil they have in their hands in 
a very short time and they will never think of making any saving nnd 
paying their debts in advance of the stipulated time, if possiblo. They 
have, it may bo said, a tendency to remain always involved in debts. 
‘Only in years when tho props have failed and thcro is a general scarcity 
in tho area, the outstanding debt for any year may ho allowed to run 
‘for another year ” 

(b) I um very doubtful of the advantages of the taccari grants to 
-cultivators m ordinary times. Tho cultivators have to spend a lot 
in coming to court from villages apd in going hack, nnd also in mak- 
ing payments to petition-writers nnd other people who infest tho court 
precincts, before they can got tho amount applied for. A considerable 
part of tho amount is thus lost for all good purposes and sometimes 
tho amount borrowed is not actually spent for the purpose for which 
tho loan was taken. Government has also to spend much in paying 
^travelling allowances to officers who are deputed to make inquiries in 
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connection with these loans and also for the realisation of the loans. 

I may "suggest, however, that these taeravi grants if allowed, should 
bo made to cultivators thiough the medium of rural agricultural co- 
operative banks. This will be regarded as a State aid to the rural 
agricultural co-operative societies and will have the effect of stimulat- 
ing the development of these societies in rural areas. 

Question 6.— Aouioultukal Indebtedness — (a) (i) to (iii) — I give 
a note by the same olhcoi : — 

“I have no knowledge whether the Usurious Loans Act is 
enforced or what effect it has but it is certainly necessary for courts 
to have power to go behind the documents of a transaction and take 
an account 

(o) (i) (1) liiipioudcnt nature of the eultivatois due to absence 
of education and lack of foresight. 

(2) 8oc.nl custom"! whcicby. on occasions of birthsi deaths, maniages 
and sonic other c cents, they have to incur a heavy expenditure on 
ceremonies nnd feasts, much beyond their means. One such event 
not only absorbs all thcii savings but also leads them to incur fresh bor- > 
rowings at an exorbitant rate of interest. 

(3) Their dependence on agriculturo, mainly, which in its turn 
depends on nn ui.certnin rainfall. Excessive, deficient or untimely rain- 
fall. affects the ciops adversely and cultivators, who havo generally no 
savings to fall back on, aie hard hit and the want of any subsidiary 
industry to which they can turn for their livelihood leads them to 
incur fresh debts for their subsistence or to turn out ub labourers. 

(4) Expenses incurred in fighting cases in law courts generally 
brought by some powerful landlord or neighbouring tenant or some 
moneylender intent oi* taking the land of the poorer ignorant tenants. 

(ii) Land is the chief source of credit to the cultivators. Very 
few of them can raise any money without either Belling or mortgaging 
their InndB. The standing crops or the cattle of the cultivators also 
serve as their credit. Sometimes their willingness to serve as plough- 
men or labourers for some prosperous cultivators also forms the source 
of credit. 

(iii) (1) Lack of earnestness on the part of the cultivators to clear 
off the debts. 

(2) Limited resources at their disposal. 

(3) The cumulative effect of previous debts at an exorbitant rate of 
interest which is usually compounded in the rural areas. 

(4) The unscrupulous nature of the creditors who go on advancing 
money or grain to the cultivators at an exorbitant rate of interest 
until the interest is enough to absorb tbo whole year’s crops of the 
cultivators and make them perpetual debtors by starting the follow- 
ing year again with a borrowing. Tho cultivators are too weak to 
resist the temptation of borrowing, due to their lack of foresight and 
improvident nature.” 

( b ) Special measures should be taken to enforce the application of 
the Usurious Loans Act in the rural areas and it should be made penal 
for anybody to lend money or grain on the security of any holding or 
prospective crops at a rate of interest beyond a specified limit, say 
twenty-fivo per cent. Monsurcs should also be taken to encourage 
actively the development of rural co-operative banks which will pro- 
vide facilities for boiTowing to the oultivulors in time of real need at 
a reasonable rate of intorest, nnd will also discourage extravagance. 
It is quite possible that various subtoifugcs will be dovised by the 

il/j. .1. D. Tnclcy. 
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■o editors to avoid the penal clause by adding a part of the interest 
•to the principal before advancing the actual Bum borrowed to the deb- 
tor and showing the interest on paper at a low rate, but this is a con- 
tingency which cannot be avoided and mUBt be loft to tHe growth of 
a spirit of resistance to all illegal exactions on the part of the masses. 

(c) The right of mortgage by a ryot is limited in Orissa by Section 
96, which Hunts a usufructuary mortgage to a period of nine years, 
unless made with the express consent of his landlord. Sub-leasing by 
a ryot iB similarly limited by Section 96. 

Under the Cholu Nagpur Tenancy Act, Section 46, transfer by sale 
or gift and by mortgages and leases for more than five years are 
invalid under .Section 46, except that a hhvgut bnndhn mortgage, which 
is a usufructuary mortgage whereby the loan and its interest are extin- 
guished by (he profits during the period of mortgage, may extend to 
seven years. 

In Bihar the only restriction on sale is the necessity for the consent 
of the landlord, where the holding is not transferable by custom. I 
■do not think that further restriction by legislation in Bihar would be 
practicable. 

Question 7 — Fearmestviion oi JJoi.dings.— ( 6) In this Piovinco 
•excessive sub-division of holdings is very marked and is still largely 
on the inorense Boision surveys and settlements in nil enscs disclose 
a large proportion of extra plots oven in fully and densely cultivated 
areas, and the size of both the holding and thp plot are Btcadily 
■decreasing. 

A warning must, he given that settlement statistics do not provide 
IJbeuwcdfn paragraph of the number or niea of holdings in 

162 of Chnmpnmn Final the economic sense, wtycre holding means . 
Settlement Report 1913— the niea cultivated by one fnmily. The mean- 
1919 and parngrapli 123, ing 0 f holding in settlement reports and statis- 
<3aya Final Settlement t.ies based on those reports, is the land of 

a separate tenancy, hold in the same right 
under the same landlord. A holding in this settlement meaning 
bears no known relation to a holding in tho economic mean- 
ing, and I do not think that figures for the latter could bo obtained 
from settlement figures with any accuracy without elaborate statistics 
which would be difficult and expensive to compile. The division of tho 
cultivated area by the ccusus figures for tho number of cultivators is 
the nearest method of ascertaining the size of holdings in this sense. 

Tho unit by which the record-of-iights of the tenants is prepared 
is tho villogo and, within the village, the landlord under whom the 
tenancy is held. The tenant may hold land — 

(1) under different landlords: * 

(2) bv different rights, e.p., as a ryot at fixed rent, a ryot on a 

cash rent, a ryot on a produce rent, ns under-ryot ; 

(3) in different villages: 

{4) by the 6amo right, under tho same landlord and in the same 
village, but in different tenancies, r.g., ono may be an 
ancestral tennney, one a fresh" settlement of waste land 
from the landlord, and one a purchase of a holding or part 
holding of another man. 
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Each of these will be a separate settlement holding recorded 
separately. The ratio between this holding and a holding in the- 
economio sense will vary according to the size of villages, the number- 
of landlords, etc. The size of the plot or field, the unit of the sur- 
vey and record, will also vary from the same reasons and according 
to the classification of fields adopted. In Bihar the fields are merely 
divided into two classes, rice-land and upland, but in the undulating 
country of Chota Nagpur there are usually six classes, three of rice 
land and three of upland. 

The obstacles in the way of consolidation arc : — 

(1) Lack of any interest in the question, and of any public opinion 

that there is a loss due to fragmentation. 

(2) Tho laws of inheritance, and tho constant traffic in part 

holdings 

(3) Restriction on alienation by custom and tho tenancy law. 

This however works both ways and probably the more 
transfer thcro is under present conditions, the more hold- 
ings will bo subdivided and scattered into plotB at a distance 
from one another. In fact, if a village could be formed 
with all the holdings consolidated, it would become much 
like others within twonty years or so. 

(4) Distrust between ryot and landlord, Inndlord and landlord, 

and ryot and ryot. 

A vast amount of education in agricultural matters, and alteration 
in the whole outlook and point of view of tho landholding and cultivat- 
ing classes, would be necessary before much progress in consolidation 
could be made. Government have not made any attempt to encourage 
consolidation, and unless and until some serious attempt is made in 
Government estates, where thero is only one landlord and transfers 
and exchanges could be allowed free without any transfer fee, and some 
success achieved thcro, it is premature to consider legislation to force 
it through in the averago private estate whore the landlord’s interest 
is multitudinous nnd complicated. In large private estates under a 
single landlord, consolidation' might be encouraged if the landlords 
would allow transfers and exchanges in this behalf free, but thcro is 
little renson to expect that either tho cultivators would come to agree- * 
ment, as they distrust each other, or that the landlords, or at any 
rate their underlings, would not attempt to make something out of it, 
nnd so defeat the probability of success. 

(c) Legislation would bo necessary to deal with alienation before 
consolidation could go far, but it is premature to considor this or what 
other legislation would bo necessary, until there is somo desire for 
consolidation, and some attempt has been made in that direction. 

Question 8.— Ibeioation. — I append a statement* showing the pro- 
portion of not cropped arca»irrigated from different sources for the 
ten districts of Bihar, and four ;districts of Chota Nagpur, , taken from 
settlement reports. In North Bihar the amount of irrigation iB small. 
In Champnrcn although only 2'0 per cent is ordinarily irrigated 
from Government ccnals, 21 per cent is protected nnd irrigable from 
them. In South Bihar the irrigation both from private 'canals and 
from tanks and altars, tho main sources of irrigation, is in. the hands 
of landlords, and tho system of produce rents is prevalent (vide general 

note, paragraph 6). Tho main problem hero is how to securo for the 

1 . 


* Vide page 280. 
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tenants security of tenure and freedom from a harassing system of 
high produce rents, while at tho same time maintaining the efficiency of 
-the irrigation systems. Government have devoted their attention to 
this, but no satisfactory solution has yet been found. A considerable 
amount of commutation of produce rents to cash has been effected at 
rates basod on the assumption that the existing irrigation facilities 
will be maintained, hut the commutation has been done in the teeth of 
the landlords’ opposition. In the Settlement Report of Patna district 
the opinion is expressed that little progress in general prosperity 
among the. ryots can be expected without general eo-oporation between 
landlords and tenants for commutation of produce rents on some 
reasonable basis. Such co-operation has not yet been achieved. 

In the undulating country of Chota Nagpur (including the districts 
of Sambalpur and the Santal Parganas), large irrigation schemes are 
impracticable except in a few places, and tho main sources of irrigation 
must be tanks and a ham (or bunds) formed by embanking across a 
slope above rice fields. There is much room for the increase of irriga- 
tion of this kind in Ranchi and Hazaribagh districts. 

This kind of irrigation work is, in my opinion, best left in the 
hands of the cultivating ryots who should bo encouraged in constructing 
them, by grant of the land for tho irrigation work rent-free, and 
guarantee against enhancement of rent due to the improvement. In 
Manbhum district 1)5 per cent of these bunds have been constructed by 
the 1 ryots, who in that district have been encouraged Jby the landlords 
and received generous terms. It is much the best irrigated district in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Tho opinions of tho settlement officers of Manbhum, Palamau and 
the Kodarma Government estate in Hazaribagh after oxpericnco of 
irrigation works constructed by Government in Government estates aro 
that the ryots should bn encouraged and holped to make their own 
irrigation works, rather than that, the former policy should bo continued’ 
of Government spending money on workB intended to bo remunerative. 

Question 17.— Agricultural Industries. — (a) Probably not more 
than six months in the year when tho crops of all three seasons, 
bhadai, aghani and rabi aro cultivated, and less if only one or two, 
crops are grown. In tho slack season ho workB ns a labourer if poor, 
but otherwise mainly idles. A small part of the time is spent in visit- 
ing relations and repairing his house. 

(c) (1) The caste system among the Hindus and the idea among 
Indians ns a whole that these industries are debasing and not fit to bo 
taken up by tho higher classes; (2) Absence of marketing organisation 
and communications, with the result that too much of the profit falls 
to tho middleman. 

1 

(d) No. Ptohably better left to private enterprise. 

(e) No. * 

Question 18. — Agricultural Labour. — TSxcept for seasonal shortage, 
I do not think that shortage of agricultural labour is acute. In tho 
districts in which labour in general is most oxpehsive and inefficient, 
apart from industrial contros, I believe the reason is the lack of' 
energy among the people, which probably is duo to a great oxtent to 
hookworm and other diseases. In certain parts of the Province, tho 
problem in more that agricultural labour is that of serfs bound by debt. 
Paragraphs 265-276 of tho Ilaznribagh Settlement Report and para- 
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graphs 285-289 of the Pulamau Settlement Report give a vivid and un- 
pleasant description of the kamiauti system, i.c., of men bound to 
labour for life for their masters as the result of a petty debt, which 
they can never repay as all they receive for their labour is a dole of 
grain, a cloth once a yeai and two or three kathas of land. The system 
is in practice hereditary and does not, in Palamau, where 60,000 such 
serfs were found, oven provide regular employment for them, or pay- 
ment during periods of unemployment. 

Mr. Sifton has shown in paragraph 271 of the Hazaribagh report 
that the excuse put forward for this kamxauti system that cheap labour 
is necessary for the development of a backward district is without 
historical foundation and that it exists because the alien immigrants 
could conquer the country but could not work it. 

Question 24.— Attbacting Capital — (6) (1) Except for lands culti- 
vated directly by the proprietors, of which the area is very small, the 
ownership of land does not belong to any one person, but is split up 
among those who have rights in it, from the proprietor through 
different grades of tenure-holders to the ryot or the under-ryot. Among 
the landlords some factors tending to discourage carrying out of im- 
provements are: — 

(1) Lack of education and of personal interest in agriculture and 
its impiovcmon*. — The management is too often left to underpaid and 
dishonest subordinate staff, and profits are more usually devoted to 
investment in interest in more land, if not absorbed in the keeping up 
-or improvement of social position or in litigation. 

(2) Division of interest. — Apart from the splitting up of interests 
by subdivision owing to the laws of inheritance, which is becoming 
moie marked as the joint family system becomes less powerful, the traffic 
in land usually consists of buying and selling of undivided shares of 
a landlord’s interest. When the landlord’s interest ib thus divided 
among numerous share-holders often on bad terms among themselves 
there is little likelihood of improvements being made and thiB cause 
has led often to tho deterioration of irrigation works, where such are 
of large extent and involve the co-operation of an increasing number 
,of interests 

(3) In parts of the Province the thiladari system, that is tho system 
of leasing villages to temporary tenure holders, is against the possibility 
of improvements. The evils of this system are well described in para- 
graphs 202 pf '•hi rf the Ha7aribagh final teport which I quote: — 

" 202 Evil* of the thikadari system . — -When the professional 
thikadar, the mere farmer of rents, is introduced into a village the 
healthy development of the village usually comes to an end, particularly 
if the system of short period ihikas is favoured by the landlord. Tho 
thiladar’s business is to make his profits as largo as possible and he is 
not a philanthropist From the landlord’s point of view the thihadari 
system is a safe method hy which ho can squeeze the ryots indirectly 
without personally contravening tho law. Tho thikadar on entering 
the village, requires first salami from all the ryots: ho has paid 
usually at least one year’s rent either ns salami or as security, in order 
to obtain the thil-a, and it appears to him logical that he should at 
once make this good. Secondly, the landlord at each renewal or re- 
settlement of a thika enhances the rent payable by the thikadar, who 
in turn logically enough passes the enhancement on to the ryots. 

“ Thirdly, the thikadar has to pay away practically the whole of 
-the rent collected by him and is e\perted to make his profit out of the 
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manjhihas or khas lands. If there is no manjhihas he annexes some 
of the best lands and makes a redistribution of the rest of the village 
among the ryots. If there is manjhihas, ho is not content but tries 
to increase the area. How heavily the constantly increasing drain 
weighs upon the ryots can be easily imagined. 

" 203. Combination of thikadari with mahajani. — Anotkor source of 
profit to the thilaSar is the opportunity it gives him for mahajani 
business. When the same man combines the positions of moneylender 
and landlord to the village, his immediate profits aro great, nnd in 
addition he soon has Hip ryots so involved they are unable to offer 
any adequate resistance to his oppressive measures. It is for the sake 
of tlio mahajani profits that tlio principal Marwari grain merchants 
of Haznribngk town hold very extensive thikadari interests in the 
Padrna Estate. 

“ 201. Thikadar’s abwabs. — Besides raising the rent the thikadar in- 
troduces abwabs. He willingly pays abwabs to the landlord, becauso 
it gives him a logical excuse for imposing them with additions upon 
tlio ryots. The flnkadar must got his manjhihas lands cultivated, 
so he inlioduccs begari. Altogether it is hardly possible to oxaggernte 
the mischief caused by this system to the ryoti life in the district." 

It is most used and docs most ham in areas where thcro is room for 
further improvement. It is not so prevalent in Bihar and hardly 
exists in Orissa. 

(■I) The restrictions imposed by tenancy legislation In theory this 
factor should be an important one, and may be stressed in evidence, 
as thp tenancy law, though very necessary for the protection of the 
ryots, must hinder lawful activity on the part of the landlord. In 
practice it Jins not had much effect, to judge from tlie condition of those 
estates and areas w here the landlord has been strong enough to override 
and disregard the tenancy law. 

Among tenants I would instance insecurity of tenure, failure of 
landlords to grant rent receipts, produce rent, abwab or unlawful 
demands by landlords, ns well as ignorance and poverty. Tho main 
aim of the tenant who prospers is to bccomo a landlord. This is due- 
portly to a desire to obtain security of tenure, partly to the difficulties 
in the older and fully developed parts of either extending cultivation' 
or buying land, and partly to use tho power so gained ns he has scon 
landlords use it, in order to get cheaper labour than can be obtained 
in 'the opon market, and to got n largo share of the profits won by tho 
labour of others. The title of one who buys is seldom safe from attack 
in the courts, so expansion is of tho nature of a gamble, with litigation 
as the cai ds. 

Similarly, impiovcmonts may too easily bo made the subject of liti- 
gation- If the tenant builds n now houso or a tank without permission- 
of the landlord, he is not safe, and permission usually means payment 
of a premium, and often further payments to underlings. The largest 
landlord in the Province lias in recent years, in at least part of his 
estates, insisted before lie gave permission for a ryot to oxeavatc on 
his holding a tank to provide drinking water for men nnd cattle, on 
a petition being filed that it was boing made merely ns an act of piety, 
claimed that tho tank should bo recorded ns in his own waste land, 
although a salami (premium) was also paid for the permission. 

Question 20.— Statistics.— Tho only accurate collection of most of 
the agricultural statistics is made during survey nnd settlement ope- 
rations. Tho original survoy nnd soHIemont of the Province is com- 
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*pIcto, and fairly accurate basio figures for areas under cultivation and 
•crops, livesto -k aud ploughs havo been obtained. Satisfactory inform- 
ation on land tenui c bus been obtained at the same time but, as pointed 
•out in the answer to Question 7, the settlement statistics do not give 
accurnto information of the size of holdings. To provide this the 
kliatmns of all ryots 01 joint families would havo to be brought to- 
gether in "n statement for each village, and compiled also for larger 
areas to eliminate the duplication of men cultivating in more than 
one village. The task would bo a difficult one and would not bo cheap, 
and its C03t could hardly in fairness be ndded to the costs of the settle- 
ment which are home by the landlords and ryots. 

Settlement operations causo a good deal of harassment to the people 
and are not popular, and there is no certainty that the present policy 
of Government of revising settlements overy twenty-five to thirty years 
will bo continued In some districts revision is already overdue. Un- 
less revision settlements are continued, the agricultural statistics will 
get gradually worse, as there is no maintenance of records in this Pro- 
vince and the methods by which the annual estimates of areas under 
cultivation and crops are mndc are not accurate. 


In this Province, where there is not the subordinate revenue staff 
thiough whom tlio statistics can be compiled, where the pcoplo arc not 
sufficiently educated to bo cither nblo or willing to supply figures them- 
selves, and whore local units of nrcavary from district to district and 
from pargann to pnrgana, if they exist at all — in parts of tlio Province 
the only unit is still that on which a vague measure of seed is sown, 
or which produces so many equally vague measures of grain— the col- 
lection of accurate agricultural statistics would bo a very expensive 
work, and it is for consideration to what extent such money would bo 
spent to tlio best advantage until agricultural education has progressed 
further. 


Mr. Huhbnck, my predecessor as Director of Land Records and 
Surveys, has ovolvcd a scheme for random sampling to ostimntc the yield 
cf rice, the most important ciop in tho Province, but it is beyond my 
mathematical ability to form an opinion on it. Obtaining more accu- 
rate estimate of crop yields is again a matter of cost. The most 
extensive crop cutting experiments that havo been made are probably 
those made by the Settlement Department, as an aid to fair rent settle- 
ment in different districts, and a good many experiments arc made by 
revenue officers in commuting produce rents under tho Tenancy Acts. 
Tmt I do not know to wlint extent those are used by the Agricultural 
Department, or what work that department docs in this direction. 


I am inclined to think that thore > could, with advantage, be closer 
touch between the Department of Agriculture and thnt of Land Records,, 
in the matter of statistics. I havo no knowledge of the lines on which 
the Agricultural Department are working or whether they could obtain 
more help from our figures than they do, cither by obtaining them 
earlier or by further arrangements in these departments, or by collec- 
tion of material during settlements. When the settlement of a district 
is in progress there are facilities which nro available at no other time, 
of obtaining material, ns the Btaff, in the preparation of tbo maps and 
•the rceord-of-rights, cover the whole district during the course of the 
settlement. 


Mr. A. D. Tuckey. 
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Percentage of cropped area irrigated. 


District. 

1 

Govern- 

ment 

canals. 

2 

Private 

canals. 

3 

Tanka 

and 

ahars. 

4 

Wells. 

6 

Other 

sources. 

0 

Total. 

7 

«* 

Sooth Bihar. 

Gaya 

4-3 

1C 

26-8 

S 

1-7 

64*8 

Patna .. - .. 

22 

21-6 

24-3 

0-7 

4-8 

60*6- 

South Bhagalpur 

•* 

10*5 

C'C 

1-2 

12-8 

30 

South Monghyr . . 


7 

20 

3 

12 

j 

42 

Shahabad . . 

22-3 

3-8 

10-3 

4-8 

•7 

41-0 

North Bihar. 

Muzaffnrpur . . 

• • 

. 

•06 

•24 

1-2 

1 

1 

' -41 

i 

1*0 

Saran 


1*8 

4-2 

12-2 

1 

19*2 

Ohamparan . . , , 

2.0* 

3-7 

•3 

•1 

f 

1 

8 

Dnrbhnnga 

• * 

*2 

2-8 

■4 

3-1 

6*6 

North Monghyr . . , , 

> * 

.. 

•3 

•2 

2-1 

2*6 

North Bhagalpur 

■ • 

•• ! 

•5 

•2 

3-8 

4*6 

Purnea . , lt 

• • 


• * 


• • 

1*6 

Chota Nagtoh 

Ranchi 

# ^ 


• 



*14 

Hazaribagh 

* 

« • 

• • 

• • 

• . 


1 

Palamau 

• » 


0*1 

•7 


10 

Manbhum 

* DhL Ot i • _ _ , 

•• 

•• 

16 

" 1 


16 


* But 21 per cent is protected find irrigable from the Government canals. 
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Oral Evld;nee. 

60,867 The Chairman : Mr. Tuckcy, you are Director of Land Records 
and Survey, Bihar and Orissa?— Yes. 

66,863 Would jou enlarge a little on the effect of the permanent 
settlement upon ngin-ultutal development 1 First of all ns regards pri- 
vate irrigation schemes, is it jour view that the permanent settlement 
touches, at all, the question of irrigation by private persons? — I do 
not think it is possible to sn\ what would be the effect in Bihar if tho 
settlement had been tompotni.v. I have not got the data to give an 
opinion on that point .Ml I can saj is that in Orissa where you havo 
partly tempointilj settled c'tnlos and partlj pcunnnently settled estates, 
I have not noticed very much difference 

00,806 As regnids iirigation bj Government, do jou think that tho 
peimanent settlement is a b.u to the extension of such' in igation ? — No; 
I do not see vvhv it should be 

66,370 You see no l caxon whj Government should not make a 
pioper ehnrgc for the water and so recoup itself for the expenses in- 
volved from year to ye.n in piowding the water?— There are two big 
irrigation schemes m the Province, one of which is in tho permanently 
settled estates anil the other in the temporarily settled estates, and l 
do not think that either of these schemes shows that there is much 
difference. 

66,671. Could you tell us a little more about the objection the zamin- 
dars have to the divclopment of the lands by tcnnnts themselves? 
Have you noticed that tendency ?— I do not know exactly what you mean 
by objection. There is objection to nnjhing which would mnkc the 
tonant moie independent. 

66.872. You hnve not noticed any deliberate discouraging by tho 
znmindar of any attempt by tenants to improve agricultural conditions 1 — 
The discouragement to the tennnt to improve is due to his insecurity 
from the znmindar largely, in which position tho zamindnr wants to 
keep him. 

66,873 Praftnor Gnu guli e: Could you develop that a little? What 
is tho nature of that insecurity 1 — The zamindnrs do not usually grant 
rent receipts, and if they grant them they do not grant them in tho 
propel foun and if a tennnt can at any time be sued for three years’ 
rent, although he has paid it, and the znmindar in nine cases out of ton 
enn get n decree for it. well, the tenant is not going to mnkc improve- 
ments 

66,87 1. Thr liaja of Pariah imrtli : lie can insist upon a proper 
receipt? — In theory yes, but not in practice. 

66.S75. He can sue the znmindar in a court of law? — In theory, but 
not in practice: he has not got the power. 

66.876. Dr. Tfydfr: Do they send money to the landlords through the 
post office in the form of money orders I— Not very much, I believe. 1 
do not know very much about that; it is usually refused, I think. 

60.877. Thr Chairman: In your answer to Question No. 5 (a), yon 
quote a note by an experienced Indian Settlement Officer, and that 
officer takes the view that “long term credit should never he given 
to the cultivators ns they are not capable of taking a long view of tho 
thing, and if longterm credit he given to them the result will be to 
aggravate flic evil ” Do you share that view?— No. 

00,878. Tor lund improvement and for debt redemption they must 
have long-term money ?--I should think so. 

Mr. A. D. Tuclcr/. 
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68,879. Mr. Calvert : A distinction is made there between agricul- 
turists and cultivators. “ Loans should be given by these banks only 
to agriculturists for the purchase of seeds.. .Long term credit should 
never be given to the cultivators.” What exactly is the distinction 
made there 1 — I do not think that any distinction is intended there. 

66,890. He means tenants, not peasant proprietors f— I think that is 
what is meant there. 

66.881. The Chainnan: Is it your view that there is an opening for 
minor irrigation schemes in this Province! — In the Ranchi and Hazari- 
bagh districts of Cliota Nagpur, there certainly is. 

66.882. What system of tenancy obtains where these opportunities 
/ exist? Is it a permanently settled area? — Yes. 

66.883. But will it be possible, do you think, to get the cultivators 
to come together for schemes of that sort? — In time it will bo, I think. 
It depends on thc t extent to which they are encouraged by their land- 
lords. 

66.884. Will the landlords take a hand? The landloids will have to 
agree to the scheme before it can become effective ? — It is a question of 
getting the landlords to give easy terms: that is particularly the case in 
country which is still being developed. 

66.885. Would you like to see a special officer appointed to give tech 
nicnl advice as to minor irrigation schemes l — Technical advice would not 
be much use without propaganda. You ought to have a desire, and 
people applying for technical advice: I do not quite know how much 
demand thcro would be. 

66,880. If there were available an officer who had been happily chosen 
for the work, lie might do propaganda as well ns give technical advice ?— 
I should think it would be worth while. 

66.887. If one and the same officer is responsible for larger irrigation 
schemes and also for the extension of minor irrigation schemes, it is 
almost inevitable that his attention should be devoted to existing im- 
portant schemes ? — They would not come in the snme areas at all. These 
minor irrigation schemes are wanted in places where major irrigation 
Bchcmes arc impossible. 

66.888. Meantime, the In igation Department is technically respon- 
sible for irrigation in this Province, but Ihcte is no officer concerned 
to push on minor irrigation schemes ?— I suppose that is the position. 

66,899. In nrwer to Question No. 2'4 (?<), you give some of the effects 
which, in your opinion, flow from the existing system of tenancy, and in 
the last paragraph you describe a enso in which the largest landlord in 
the Province insisted before he gave permission to a ryot to excavate, 
on his holding n tank to provide drinking water for men and cattle, on 
a petition being filed that it was being made merely as an act of piety, 
that the tank should be recorded ns in his own waste land, nlthongh a 
s alami (premium) was also paid for the permission. Is public opinion 
at all effective in controlling a situation of that sort?— No. 

66.890. Have you noticed any increase in the genevnl interest in agri- 
cultural matters, ns a result of the discussions in tiro legislature, since 

/ the Reforms ? — I do not suppose that it has filtered down to tiro districts 
yet. 

66.891. Is it in evidence at the top? Have you noticed any increased 
interest being taken in agricultural matters by what is called the intelli- 
gentsia?— You have theoretical interest, at. least." In the matter of 
grazing grounds, I may quote the case of the same zamindar whom I 

X 2 
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have instanced. There was a large area which had been a river bed, 
and the rjots put in a petition that it should be kept as a grazing 
ground It was being used as a glazing ground The Director of Land 
Records wrote a letter to the landloid asking if he might have permis- 
sion to record that this land should not be broken up for cultivation 
biit should be kept as a grazing reserve for thirty years, as he thought 
that possibly the strong Hindu public opinion on this point might have 
influence with this landloid The letter was never answered. 

66,892 The Raja of Parlahmrth : To come back to the issue of 
receipts by the zamindars, is jour lemark in relation to certain parti- 
cular areas ? — No There are exceptions in certain areas, but it is very 
general m a great part of the Province. ' 

66,693. Are >ou piepared to say that the zamindars of this 1 Province 
are powerful enough to go round the public offices and courts and in- 
fluence them to such an extent that the ryots do not get proper justice ? — 

It is not a question of going round to the courts anji influencing them. 

It is largely a question of the power of the purse. The ryots have 
not got the money to fight the zamindar up to all the various appeal 
courts, unless they can combine, which, as a rule, they cannot. In 
some few cases they do combine, and then the zamindar is in a very 
unhappy position. 

66,894. Has the fact that proper receipts aie not given to the lyots by 
the zamindars been brought to your notice? — Yes, in hundreds and 
hundreds of instances. 

66,895 What notice did you take of them ? — In the course of a settle- 
ment the usual procedure is to select some of tho worst instances and 
send them up, under Section 58 of the Bengal Tenancy Act or equivalent 
sections of the other Acts, to the district authorities. But the results 
have been very disappointing, as noted in many settlement reports. 

66.896. Sir James MarKenna : Have you any indication that the co- 
operative movement is having anv effect on the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the tenants, or in strengthening their position against the zamin- 
dnrsf— It has never conic to my notice in my settlement work. But I 
have never had anything to do with the co-operative work directly. 

66.897. You did not get that impression as a settlement officer? — It 
has never come up prominently to notice. There were never any parti- 
cular enquiries directed to that point. 

66.898. Would you sav that, in a considerable part of this Province, 
the relations existing between 'zamindars and tenants are a seiious 
obstacle to agricultural improvement ?— Yes, I should. 

66.899. Professor Gangulee: By the series of settlements and 
cadastral surveys that you undertake, you prepare records-of-right 
Is there any means, in the permanently settled areas, of keeping these 
records up to date? — No. The only district in the Province in which 
the recoid is kept up to date is Sambalpur, in which the Central Pro- 
vinces system of maintenance is more or less kept up. It was tried in 
the temporarily settled areas in Orissa, under the orders of the Govern- 
ment of India, but it was a failure. 

66.900. Why was it a failure ? — That is hard to say. I think it was a 

failure because there was no suitable agency for doing the work of main- 
tenance. v 

66.901. Do you considci that, in tho permanently settled areas, the 
keeping of the records-of-right up to date is rather more difficult than 
in the temporaiy settled areas, or in the ivotwari tracts? — There are 
no ryotwari tracts except Government estates. 

Mi. A. 29. Tucl-cg. 
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■$0,002. Let us Compare as between the permanent settled areas and 
the temporary settled areas ? — I do not think that such maintenance is a 
practical pioposition in this Province in either area. It is a question 
•of maintaining by revision settlements at intervals, when the previous 
records have gone out of date. 

66,003. As a icsult of these reeords-of-nght, do you find that litiga- 
tion is decreasing, or is it increasing ? — Litigation inct eases at the actual 
time of the preparation, or immediate^ aftenvnrds, naturally, because 
a lot of cases are raised by the settlement, but after that it certainly 
■decreases. What you do find is that in places where there have been a 
number of revisions of reeords-of-right which have been revised two or 
■three times, there is enormously more respect paid to them, and it 
narrows the point of litigation very much: both sides appeal to the 
record, but it requires two, and probably three levisions of records to 
* get to that stage. The parties, because of their experience, have learnt 
to understand it and to abide by it. 

00,5)04. We understand that the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act, in its 
•sections prohibiting the sale, mortgage, or transfer of holdings by 
tenants, has been a failure? — Not entirely. But it has some very 
■obvious defects. 

66,005. You would not consider it an entire failure ? — It is not an 
entire success, neither is it an entire failure. 

06,906. Could you express an opinion on the Usurious Loans Act? 
In answer to Question 6 (b), you recommend the adoption of certain 
special measures ?— That was not my suggestion. I think the ryots have 
no knowledge of this Act. As far ns I know, it is a fairly new Act, nnd 
I do not think it lins been tried out long cnoupch to see whether it is 
ineffective. 

66,5)07. The suggestion there is from another officer ? — Yes. Tho only 
place where I know’ it has been really effective is the Santnl Parganas, 
where they have a law that the interest ennnot exceed the principal. 

66.908. That is the law of damdopat ?— ' Yes, it is in force in the Santal 
Parganas. 

66.909. In answer to Question 7 (h), you discuss the question of the 
excessive subdivision of holdings which, you say, is very marked nnd is 
still largely on the increase. Do you think the time has come for any 
legislative measures? — As I have said there, I do not think the time 
has come for legislative measures until the thing has been tried out in 
the best possible conditions, which would bo in a Government estate or 
any estate where the tenants, the actual cultivators, hold directly from 
the proprietor. Where you have an enormous number of varying nnd 

* clashing interests of tenure, proprietors, tenure-holders, rvots and 
under-ryots, it would be extraordinarily difficult to do anything, at any 
rate till the idea.bccnme commonly known and appreciated by the people, 
until it aroused public opinion in favour of it. 

GO, 910. Do you think that co-operative societies can bo of any assist- 
ance in that direction 1 — I could not say. 

60.911. Are you familiar with the success which the Punjab has had in 
the matter of consolidation of holdings ? — No. I saw some reference to it 
in reading some of the evidenco. I have never seen it myself. 

06.912. Has any attempt in that direction been made in the Govern- 
ment estates here ?— None, so far as I know. 

66.913. Or in the Court of Wards estates?— Not as far as I know. 

66,014. In collecting agricultural statistics, do yon follow Mr. 
Hubback’s method now ?— It is not being used at the moment. 
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66,015. You say that in this matter the departments of Agriculture 
and Land Records should be in closer touch. What is the present posi- 
tion 5— As I say, I do not really know whether they should be in closer 
touch. It has always been a matter of surprise to me that more use 
was not made of the chance of a settlement by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment I cannot say whether it could have given them anything, but it 
is suipnsing that it was not asked for. That is all I can say. 

66.916 Do you think that by a closer co-operation between the two 
depaitmenta, the agricultural statistics of the Province could be a little 
improved ? — The only thing there is against that view is that my pre- s 
decessoi as Diicctor of Land Records and the present Diiector of Agri- 
oultuie were veiy great personal fi lends, and I think if Mr. Dobbs had 
wanted any further statistics he would have asked for them: it might 
pci liaps be picsumed that he did not want anything more. Mr. Dobbs 
and Mr Hubback weio in constant touch over the crop-cutting experi- 
ments and other things. 

66.917 Fiom the various quotations you have given in your note of 
evidence, I sec that you refer to different kinds of abwab. How many 
kinds of abwab have the ryots to pay? — They may vary in different 
parts One could not make any genoral answer to that question. 

6G,918 Could you give the Commission any idea as to how many 
different kinds of abwabs there are? — There are fifty to a hundred 
abuabt, out they are not all paid by any one ryot. They vary tremend- 
ously in different parts In one place you may have none, but in another 
place thei e may be quite a number. 

66 ( 919. Mr. Kamat : There are various Tenancy Acts in force in this 
Province. Would it be possible, as a matter of simplification, to reform 
this complicated system and to have one consolidated Act defining the 
lelations between the landlords and the tenants?— I do not think so. 

You would hive to put in all the provisions of the different Acts. It 
would not simplify matters. 

66.920. With reference to the terms of the permanent settlement, is 
it a- fact that there has been a proclamation on record that even the 
rents also should be peimanentl.v fixed?— I do not know. I know that 
there are a number of officers who have studied the question who think 
that that was the intention, but I do not know whether there was a 
definite proclamation to that effect. 

66.921. Mr. Danby: Do you consider that, under the present system 
of land ownership, it is' not possible to obtain any improvement in 
agriculture in the Province ? — No, but I think it is a seiious handicap. 

66.922. Do you think that the relations between the landlords and 
the tenants are unsatisfactory? — On the whole, jes. Again it is very 
difficult to generalise. 

66.923. The conditions in the north of the Province arc very different *' 
from those in the south ? — They differ much more than that. The condi- 
tions in diffcient districts are absolutely different North Bihar is quite 
different fiom South Bihar. South Bihar is entirely different from Chota 
Nagpur, and Orissa is again entirely different. 

66.924. Sir Thomas Middleton’. In this Province the Director of 
Agriculture is diiectly responsible for the submission of agiicultural 
statistics to the Government of India ? — I thought the Government 
was. 

66,925 "Who compiles the statistics and sends them to the Govern- 
ment of India ? — I think the Local Government does but I am not sure. 

66,926. In the United Provinces and the Punjab, it is the Director 
of Land Records who is responsible for compiling and forwarding them: 

Mr. A. D. Tackey. 
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IL wanted to ask yon whether there was any advantage, in this Province, 
.in passing the statistics through the Department of 'Agriculture? — This 
Proiince has not the advantages of these other Provinces because there 
is no subordinate revenue agency. It does not exist except in one 
•district in this Piovince. 

06.927. You have explained clearly the difficulties there arc in collect- 
ing statistics It is quite obvious that things are bad, and one wonders 
whether it might not be an advantage if one department only were made 
•responsible for their preparation and submission to the Government of 
India. I do not sec what improvement the Agricultural Department 
can effect on the figures which they collect from you ? — I am afraid that 
is a point on which I cannot give an opinion. I do not know what 
work the Agricultural Department does in this matter 

66.928. Apparently they mcroly collect figures and forvaid them. The 
•only reliable source of figures is your settlement work? — I think the 
Agricultural Department did some special work in collecting accurate 
figures for jute. 

66.929. That was a special inquiry?— The idea was to get the jute 
forecast more accurate. 

66.930. This inquiry affected only a very limited area of the Province 
but if you take the major crops, such as rice, etcetera, there is no basis 
except the figures that you arrive at when carrying out your settle- 
ments ? — No 

66.931. With reference to this question whether piivnte canals have 
increased or decreased in Bihar and Orissa, Che figures published by 
the Government of India seem to indicate that there is a small increaso 
in irrigation from private canals. It has risen from about 904,000 acres 
in 1920-21 to 910,000 acres in 1924-25. I cannot say whether these figures 
Iiavo any significance at all ?— I do not know what these figures arc based 
upon and I cannot imagino how they were collected 

66.932. The figures given for 1920-21 aro 004,335 acres in one year. 
One would suppose that this exact figure was based on pretty careful 
investigation 1 — A new district might have come under settlement and 
revised figures might have been obtained for it, and that might have 
■show'n an increase. 

66.933. There is no means in the Province of ascertaining what the 
•changes arc from year to year, pxccpt by adding the figures got from 
the newly settled districts ?— Wc do got reports from the villngc rhau- 
ikidurs on which the higher officers make tlioir gucssos. 

66,934 The areas under crops in different districts vaiy largely from 
year to year and the units used in measuiing land also vary from district 
to district. Do you think the rhaukidar has enough knowledge of units 
of area to get accurate figures as to areas ?— Probably most of the 
■chaukidarg do not know what an aeic means. They probably have a 
general idea that there wore so many more bighns, under this crop or 
that. They could show the general increase, I think. 

08.933. Can you make any suggestion for the improvement of those 
area figures which r.ro submitted to the Government of India? Can 
you see any means, apart from an entire change in the revenue system ? — 
T cannot. 

66.936. Since accuracy depends upon settlement operations, if the 
settlements were made at longer intervals as has been suggested, tho 
tendency would be for the figures to get w'oise and worse?— Yes, 

06.937. Mr. Cnlrtrt : On pngo 283 of your note you make a reference 
to the restrictions on alienation by way of sale and mortgage. Do these 
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restrictions serve to reduce debt ?— To a certain extent, they do, bc- 
enuso they reduce credit. 

GG,U 3 X Have you nny information bnsed on any inquiry as to the- 
purpose's for which people mortgage land in Ibis Province?— I do not 
ri member any inquiry on that There are always figures collected for 
the number of mortgages and the class of persons to whom the mortgager 
are made, but the object of the mortgage has not been included. 

Gn,n30 Is it possible to give any information as to whether tlm 
great ei number Af these mortgages and sales were for productive or 
foi non productive purpnicn ? — J am afraid I could not answer that. 

GO, a in Have yon any figures shoving owners’ holdings ?— AVlial do- 
you menu by o\> tiers 1 

00,011 You refer to tenants’ holdings. 1 mean the person who pays 
the lnnd revenue?— If you mean the propiirtors, there are figures for 
the areas wlieie there have been settlements; but the figures nre not 
accurate because the areas wjiieh are shown as in direct cultivation by 
the proprietors or other landlords ate, to a large extent, really hold on 
produce rent by tenants 

00,012. 1 am trying to find out whether, in this Province, there is nny 
considerable class of petty proprietors who have twenty five acres and 
less?— Yes, in some places there are. 

00,013 Have you nny figure' at all for that class 1 — The figures would 
show for each unit the amount of land which was held by a proprietor,, 
by tenure holders and by »yot« of various classes The figures for pro- 
prietors or tenure holders would not really show the amount which they 
actually cultivate by their own Inborn or by their own hired meant*, 
beeniise n large amount is i ultivatrd on produce rent by tenants. 

GO. Gil It is not possible to 'tat* what acreage is cultivated by the 
nitual tnopiietorr.?— I do not think it is possible to give accurate 
figures, for the icas aim I gave yon 

GO.tMG St> Thonta • M uhlU inn : Tf.ns the point not Wn discus*ed in 
the teitlenmit reports ?— Yi s, 1 think it probably has It ha* certainly 
come to notice very often. Yon get a large amount of land which you 
know is actually < ultivnted by tenants and which is all recorded as 
being under direct cultivation by the proprirtor. Yon cannot get the 
tenants to «ome forward and claim it That is a very constant occur- 
rence. 

00, GIG Are tenants In this Province mostly tennnt«-nt-will on a 
yearly tenancy, or nre they occupancy tenants?— Piuetically all are 
occupancy tenant* 

GG.MT. J)r. II )jd) r ; Even tho*" people who pny produce rents?— In 
the majority of cases they are occupancy tenants by law. hut the general 
custom in the Province is not to recognise the legal occupancy rights 
which exist in those holdings 

GG,Pt°. Mr, Untirrh In anivier to one of mv colleagues you referred 
to ttamriu/int. You actually used Uk phrase ’’The interest cannot exceed 
thf prinupal," Wbnr Is the actual law ? The interest decreed cannot 
exceed the principal, is that «o?— I think so. 

GO, tun. That is to say, the debtor may haw paid off in interest money 
double the principal, but still the eomt can give ft* decree for interest 
not exceeding the principal?— T think so, but even thru the amount 
di creed will be vety much less tlnn in other parts 

GO .550 UnLii .1 P, r«w!o : On page 2*<4 of your written statement 
you say; " In Champninn although only 2 5 per cent is ordinarily irri- 
gated from Oovemnuiit tannls, twenty-one per tent is protected and 

Mr, .4. I), Turley, - 
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irrigable from them.” Can you tell me, please, whether this extension 
.can be made with advantage ? — I am afraid I could not tell you. These 
'figures are taken from Mr. Sweeney’s final Settlement Report. 

1 66,951. You say, on page 285, that there iB a prejudice among the 
Hindus of the higher classes that these industries are debasing and 
not fit to be taken up by them. May I know whether there is a majority 
of the higher classes in this Province over the lower classes? — I should 
say that there is a majority of the lower classes over the higher classes. 

66.952. Could we introduce these industries with advantage among 
the lower classes ?— I do not know. 

66.953. The lower classes can take to poultry farming and things like 
that, can they not? — I suppose they can. 

66,954 Dr. iJijthr : Do you not think that the lower classes look up 
*to the higher classes for a lead ? — I think so. 

66,955. Bahw A. 1\ Varma : On page 286, you talk of the evils of the 
thikadari system. May I know whether the evils of that system aie 
■prevalent even now? — Yes, 1 think they are prevalent in these pails 

G6.956 From which part have you derived your cxpeiioncc?— From 
Hazaribagh. 

66.957. Do you know anj thing about North Bihar in regard to this 
thikadmi system? — Not very much. 

66.958. Do you think that <tb waits are still prevalent there?— I do not 
think I can say anything about North Bihar. 

66.959. With regard to the granting of receipts, may I know whether 
it is possible for the lyot to go to the court and obtain his relief there, 
and compel the zamindar to take his receipt? — It is possible for a court, 
on the complaint of a ryot within three months of the date from which 
the receipt should have been issued, to take up the case under Section 
•58. 

60.960. Do you mean to say that the ryots do not go to court against 
'their zamindars at nil? — I should say that they seldom do so, unless 
tthere is a dispute about tlic lnnd 

66.961. In this respect also, you do not know anything about North 
Bihar, I take it ? — I have never bad a complaint of this kind from a ryot 
when I was a Sub-Divisional Officer in North Bihar. 

66.962. You know that there is a big Raj called the Bettiah llaj, and 
there arc many planters there who have taken to the thtkadari system. 
"Do you know if they grant receipts to thoir tenants ? — I hnvc no' per- 
sonal knowledge of that. 

66.963. You say that the settlement operations cause a good deal of 
harassment to the people, but you want these for the sake of agri- 
cultural statistics ? — No, I do not want them for the sake of agricultural 
•statistics only; that is a very minor matter. 

66,964: Would you like to have your agricultural statistics at the 
harassment of the people ? — The harassment of the people is necessary 
for greater reasons than agricultural statistics. You must tnkc into 
consideration the many other reasons which make it necessary for a 
settlement to be held at intervals in the country. . 

60,965. The Chairman'. At the beginning of your examination you 
told the Commission that, in your view, you did not think that the 
permanent settlement was an obstacle to the creation of Government 
irrigation schemes. Apart from the revenue, the direct result of charges 
for water, is it, broadly speaking, true to say that under the permanent 
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settlement Government is in no position to acquire by taxation any 
part of the increment which may be expected to result from the irriga- 
tion of a tract which lacks water 1— Yes, that is correct under the legal 
position as it stands at present. 

60,966. Does that suggest some difficulty in financing progressive agri- 
culture m areas permanently settled, or can Government recoup itself in 
other directions! — It is a general matter of the ’revenue; it does not 
seem to apply to irrigation any more than to anything else. > 

66.967 I am pi epai ed to hear your views on the general question ?-*• 
I mean to say that, where there is a permanent settlement and therefore 
the land revenue is small and cannot expand, more revenue has to bet- 
obtained from other sources. 

66.968 Str Henry Lawrence : How is an irrigation scheme to be made 
i emuncrative 1 — On the charge for the water. The Son Canal scheme, 
f understand from the reports, is piactically lemunerativc though it is 
in a permanently settled area. 

66.969 What does it pay 1 — I am afraid I could not give jou the 
figures off hand. 

(The ti it ness withdrew.) 


Babu Mithila Saran Sinha, Advocate, Banbipur District, 

Patna. 

Replies to tt-e Questionnaire. 

Question 8.— Irrigation.— (a) (i) In all the south Gangetic dis- 
tricts of Bihar, t.e., Shahabad, Patna, Gaya, Monghyr and Ehagal- 
pore, most of the land is under paddy and requires irrigation from 
Juno to the middle of October, which is the lainy season in Bihnr, 
so that slight iri igational help from canals, whenever needed, will 
suffice. 

In other parts of these districts, whero, owing to the existence of 
any river or rivulet it is practicable to introduce irrigation by the 
cannl system, non-perennial canal irrigation, for the paddy- 

season only, should te introduced. 

Irrigation oy the bund and pyne system from .small rainy season 
rivulets, which is already in vogue in these districts, requires en- 
couiagcmcnt and improvement. 

(ii) Irrigation by tanks and ponds is in vogue in hilly districts. 
In such parts it is the only efficient method. It ought to be intro- 
duced where it does not exist and improved where it exists. 

(iii) In the said districts, only dili land which formerly produced 
poppy, and now produces potato, sugarcane, onion, wheat, barley, 
etc., is irrigated by wells. Boring of the well increases its efficien- 
cy. The well irrigation system should be extended and improved 
by boring. 

(6) Many villages of the cannl district®, which canal water can 
reach, arc not supplied with water for iirigation pui poses This 
want should be removed by the construction of new distributnries 
and village channels. 

Qutstion 9. — Soils. — (a) fi) Drainage at the pioper time is in- 
tariably necessary for rabi land, so that it may bo sown at the pro- 
per time. Even in the best tabi land, if it be not* drained off afr 
thc proper time, tho yield will bo nothing or very scanty. 

Babu HHhila Sara:i Sinha. 
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(U) Alkali (mar) land which produces nothing can yield bumper 
paddy crops if it gets sufficient irrigation by canal or otherwise, or 
such land can be beneficially used for glowing groundnut. 

,. (b) (i) In Patna district, within my recollection, sandy taur land 
-which formerly yielded scanty coarse crops such as marua, etc., now 
yields bumper paddy ciops with canal irrigation. 

(ii) In Patna and Saran districts, to my knowledge, there arc 
instances in which the best rahi growing lands have detenoiated for 
-want of timely drainage. 

(c) The Government should encourage reclamation of unenltivnblo 
land (1) by extension of canal irrigation under the Major Irriga- 
tion Act Ho. 3 of 1873, (2) by introduction of irrigation under the 
Minor Iriigatioa Act, (3) by passing n Drainage Act. 

Quest rox 10. — Fnimr.rsi:ns. — (a) In my opinion green manure 
-au«’h as il/iainch a and swift, may be profitably used to manure paddy 
land JJ hai nr ha or mnn seed at the late of about five to teu s ten a 
bigha should be sown }n paddy land, after ploughing and cross 
ploughing the land about the middle of June (Ailra naK'halrn). 
When the plants arc about three feet high, they should be cut, and 
mixed with the soil in the puddling operation and allowed to rot 
for two or three days in mud and water and then, after the land 
is ploughed and harrowed, the paddy seedlings should be trnnsphmt- 
•ed. The icsult will be a luxuriant growth of paddy with a heavy 
yield. 

(f) T would suggest that the cultivators should grow mhai in a 
■portion of their holding and use its roots and binnrhes alter they 
are sepaiated flora the giain as fuel, thus saving cow-dung for man- 
ure. Cow di' tig is the best manure for pnddy land. In' this way 
every oiilthntor, however poor he may be, can get mnnnrc very cheaply. 


' Oral Evidenco. 

00,970. Th* Chairman : Babu Mithila Bnran Sinlia, you are an 
Advocate of Bankipur in the Patna district ?— Yes. 

00,971. Are you a practical agriculturist 1 — Yes. I have somo land 
•which I am cultivating myself. 

06,072. Do you control the details of your own cultivation 1 — 
Yes. I follow the legal profession, hub occasionally on Sundays I 
Tgo and supervise my agricultural operations and give directions to 
my labourers. 

06,97.1. How many acres do you yourself farm ?— About twenty-six 
acres. 

60,074. And how many acres do you own I Aro you a znmindnrj— 
I have a small saniindari as well. 

66,976. What is the principal crop grown on those twenty-six 
acres’ — Pnddy and rahi crops. 

00,070. What kind of labi crops do you growl— On paddy land it 
is pair a rahi; it is scattered while the pnddy is growing and then 
the water is drained oil and the rahi germinates and grows. 

00,077. What is the seed ? Is it l-rmri 1 — It is ienuri and also 
some other things, hut generally it is h-rtari. Gram, nrnur and 
linseed mixed with Jcesari aro alro grown. _ 

00,078. What other inbi crop do you grow 1— ‘Paint utbi, krtati 

'generally and hhiih inbi which is sown by the plough. The difference 
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is that in b/nth land there is no paiia rabi; p aira rabi is scatte/ed 
while the paddy ci op is standing. / 

66.979. How many plough oxen do you keep? — Four. |, 

68.980. Have you any difficulty in providing sufficient forage' for 

them i — Sometimes ; when there is drought the produce is scanty and 
fodder also is deficient. J 

66.981. I see from your note that you tire enthusiastic about* the 

possibilities of extending minor irrigation schemes ?— Yes, minoi/irri- 
gation schemes as xs ell as piivato irrigation schemes. In face two 
Acts have been passed in the local Council, the Minor Irrigation 
Act and the Private Iirigation Act, in 1023. / 

66.982 You are auxious that well irrigation should be extended?— 

Yes. I 

06.983 Tube wells should be sunk; is that so 1— -Tube wells 
may be introduced; but, by holing, the efficiency of the existing' 1 
might be inci eased. 

66,984. Arc you looking to Government to do this, or do you 
1 rivatc enterprise may be sufficient! — I think if loans are givt] 
the agriculturists by the Co-opeiative Department they can 
themselves. There are many privnte boring companies, and 
sgrieaitaiists can get it done by theta more cheaply. t 

'66, 985. You aie not one of those who want Government to help 
them; you think you can help youisclf? — Occasionally Government 
might help. The district boards might keep a few boring plants. 

68,980. Have you any personal experience of growing groundnut 
on land that is alkaline? — Not on nlkaline land, but on ordinary 
land. I was secretary of the agricultural association, and I |;ot in- 
formation that in Bihar sub-division groundnut wag grown jn usar 
(alkaline) land with much success. I heard that th c moie ilkaline 
the land was, thc better the crop they got. 


in 


66.987. The information that you can grow groundnut bn usar 
land reached you as n rumour; it has no foundation in any experi- 
ment?— As secretary of tho District Agricultural Association I got 
the information from thc department that, in the Bihnr sub-division, 
groundnut cultivation on umr land was very profitable. 

66.988. Was it from Pusa that you got tho infoi-mation^or from 
the provincial Department of Agriculture ? — From the provincial De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

60.989. In your answer to Question 9, paragraph (c),'you say 
that Government should encourage the reclamation of uncultivable 
land by extension of canal irrigation under thc Minor / Irrigation 
Act. Whnt Act is that? — The Minor Irrigation Act referred to was 
passed by the local Legislative Council; it is to regulate the course 
of rivers and rivulets in such a way ns to afford facility for irriga- 
tion. 

66.990. I see. You want Government 
schemes under that Act?— Yes. 


to introduce irrigation 


66,991. You advocate a Drainage Act. What is your object 
exactly? — Drainage is not loss important than irrigation. If the- 
land is not drained at the proper time, rabi cannot be sown in time, 
and if rabi is sown late it will yield very little crop. Therefore I 
suggest that a Drainage Act should be passed in the same way as an 
Irrigation Act has been passed, so ns to make provision for draining 
off water from the rabi growing areas in order to enable tabi to be 
■own at the proper time. 

Babn Mithila Saran Sin7ia. 
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5 GO, 992. Arc you thinking of existing drainage chnnnels or are you 
thinking of the cutting of new channels, or both?— Both. 

60.993. You say that you have four plough oxen?— Yes' 

68.994, Do they provide enough manure for the whole of your 
ptddy land i — Wo can afford only to give cowdung manure, but there 
is not sufficient quantity of cowaung manure to manure all the land. 

8G,993. To what lands do you apply cowdung manure? — To trans- 
planted paddy lund. 

30,996. Have you ever attempted to purchase cowdung manure 
frou persons living in the neighbourhood of your own holding 1 — 1 
hav» never purchased cowdung manure : no one sells it. 

6»,997. Have you ever asked them to sell it to yon 1 — It is kept 
by Agriculturists, but they use it for their own land. 

C5,99S. Is not a good deal of it wasted, burnt or left about by the 
roadside, and fo on? — No; it is not so. 

0(f, 999. Would you bo surprised fo hoar that one planter who is 
eigagcd in growing sugarcane not very ninny miles from this town 
liformcd me that he bought annually large quantities of cowdung 
fjom the people of the neighbourhood, and he found that he was 
ade to obtain it at a price which made the investment a highly rc- 
nunerativc one to him ? — I have not come across such a case. I 
have neither purchased nor sold cowdung: and I have not seen such 
(transactions. 

If you. go outside your farm and attempt to purchase cowdung 
yen will, T believe, he astonished at the amounts lendily obtainable. 

97,000. fiabu .1. P, Varrna : If I remember right, you said that 
if ;ou grow' tahor on a portion of your land thnt will bo sufficient 
for fuel. Do you think it will be quite sufficient?— I thinlc so, if 
Mifll-icnt area be Gown with rahar. 

6\001. Do you speak of your own district or of the whole Pro- 
vine? — I cannot speak of districts other than my own; but I know 
that it is possible in Patna and Snran. 

07002. Sir Jainr - Mnrlicnna ; You say, on page 299 of your note : 
" In uiy opinion green manure such ns t Ihninchn may be profitably 
used ,l o manure paddy land ", ITavo you tried dhnincha in your own 
twenty-six acres ?--Yos. 

67,4)3. Did thnt considerably increase the outturn ? — The growth 
was luxuriant and the yield of paddy was also better. 

07,0(4. ITavc you also tried the method of saving cattlo manure 
by groving itihar for fuel? — Yes; T grow rnhar. 

G7,00t. You use its roots and stalks ns fuel?— Yes. 

67,00t Yon hack up your precept by example?— I do that. 

67.007 Frofcpsar Ganflufrc: What yield of paddy per acre do you 
get? — It varies with different years; for instance thiB yoar there 
was re v«ry poor yield on account of drought. 

67.008 What is the yield in a very good season ?— On an averngo 

ten mauidg per bighn, j 

67,009. Cleaned rice or paddy ?— Paddy. 

07,010 Gould you give us an idea of the cost of cultivation per 
bigha ?— lot less than eight or ten rupees. 


( The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. Gurusahai Lai, M.L.C., Vakil, Bihar and Orissa. 


Replies to the Questionnaire. 


Question 6.— Agricultuiul Indeiitedness. — ( a) (i) The fir6t mdn 
cause of indebtedness is failure of ciops ovei a period of two or mere 
consecutive yeais: the ne\t is mmriage nnd sftiadh expenses whip 
the ngiicultuusts incut nccoiding to the old tiaditions of the family. 
Owing to the'ii'-e m pi ices of commodities and labour, they hrvo 
to spend much more than they can nifoid. In most cases, owing/ to 
the caste system, pool people di not get brides for their boys u: 
they pay a v ei v high pi ice , this is also one of the causes of 1 
indebtedness In some cases all the cattle die of disease and 
have to lion on in older to puichnse otheis Then, too, comes 
gation, specially with the landloids. 

(n) Sources of credit : The v illagcrs borrow money from* tli 
village moneylcndei at a very high rate of interest, so that cvcl 
vlien they go on paying as much as they can save, the debt is no 
satisfied. • j 


css 

toil- 

[hey 
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(m) The main tenson prev enting repayment by the agriculturist] 
is the bad method of living. They would not sell tlieir grain at thl 
eniliest oppoitunity but would wait in the hope of good prices, bu\ 
they lose heavily on account of the high rate of intorcst which the® 
hnvo to pay. In some cases, on account of bad storing arrangement/ 
they lose the major portion of their giain if the building gives wiy 
m the lainy season Next, the village moneylendeis usually demnio 
only the interest nnd not the principal so that they may have' a 
permanent Eou-.ce of income. It is not unusnal for the same d'bt 
to continue fiom generation to generation although each year Ihe 
interest is paid. ' 

(h) The measures necessary for lightening the agricultur|>ts’ 
burden of debt are : — } 


(i) Enfoi cement of the Usurious Loans Act is highly neccssiry. 

It must lie made clear by circulation of notices in tlie vernacular that 
loans at excessive rates of interest will be legally invalid, -/The 
principle of rfomdopat should be adopted. The oflieors of thl co- 
operative societies and members of local and district boards slould 
ho asked to get such notices circulated. It should be imprest! on 
the agriculturists as well ns on the village malwjant thnt lops at 
excessive rates of interest are invalid and that the interest ihould 
pot exceed the principal amount in any event. I 

(ii) When the crops are ready on the threshing floor the igricul- 

turists should bo made to repay as much of the loan as theyircason- 
ably can. A system of compulsory repayment of debts shJuld be 
introduced. j 

(r) In my opinion it-would not be desirable to restrict or control 
the credit of cultivators by limiting the right of mortgage aid sale, 
unless the holdings become non-trnnsfei able even in execution of de- 
crees for rent. j 

ITon-terrainabh' mortgages should not be prohibited. Such n 
measure would not lighten the burden; rather, the nppreheision is 
that it might increase the burden in ‘most cases. . i 


Question V. — Fragmentation of Holdings —There • is grcnj'loss in 
agricultural efficiency owing to excessive sub-division of foldings. 
Mr. Gvnnahai Lai I 
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bic holdings consist of plots; in most cases the plots are also sub* 
cividcd on account of partition and the loss in efficiency becomes 
ini eh greater. Statutory provision should be made to render possible 
tie exchange of plots, nnd such_ exchange should be compulsorily re- 
twjniscd by the landlords. Legislation similar to the Estates Parti- 
ti«n Act should be passed giving the right to amalgamate two or 
m«rc plots or two or more holdings situated in one estate, nnd 
Bone revenue office! s mny be placed in charge of such cases. 

'Question 8.— Ihrigation. — (n) Gaya, the major portion of EaBt 
Pnntf and South Monghyr. , 

’he irrigation sj'stem of these districts depends mainly upon 
scaonal rivers and their tributaries. The canal system will not itn- 
proe the position. The rivers and their tiibutaries often change 
thei courses. Government should anange that no course of these 
rice's should be aliened to dry ur>. Shakri, Pnnchaney, Fnlgu in 
Pitta district (tlic portion called Bliutuhi') have changed their couises 
iit)i*tho result that the villages which used to be irrigated by the 
«d couises of these rivers suffer from drought while the villages 
hich lie by flic side of ne.w courses sniffer fiom constant floods. 

The system which 1 advocate for these districts is the training of 
tese senFonal rivers in such a way that no course mny dry up. 
luring the rams nnd soon after, the courses of these ’rivers should 
h constantly examined by expert cnginecis. Cnlvcits should be 
' greeted and small channels dug out with the help of the local culti- 
vators. A system of reservoirs should be revived, lands being acquir- 
ed if necessary. 

Jtnjgir Ifund Watei.— Water from the stream should be collected 
again, stored and used for irrigation purposes. 

Question 0. — Sou.s.— («) (i) Soils can be improved, firstly where 
the flood water does not enter the land (1) by iinpi using the irriga- 
tion facilities, (2) growing crops which serve the purpose of manure 
r.ff., mi mi, (3) bj manuring, and (4) where flood water comes, the 
system of making ttri* or ttai\ should bo popularised so that a layer 
of fresh earth may accumulate and the soil may he highly improved. 

fii) The best method of reclaiming sandy and iinciilturnblc land 
is by the cultivation of gioundnut but it is being introduced only by 
co-operative societies. It should also be done through local and dis- 
trict boards. In sandy land the cultivation of til hns also proved 
successful. Til or some other crop which jnay lie proved by research 
to be a good crop for sandy land should be intioduecd. 

As <o alkali (v*ar) or r thorn land, the only method of reclama- 
tion which the experience of agriculturists hns discovered is tho 
improvement of the irrigation system. If the land, though alkali, 1ms 
good irrigation facilities, paddy would grow, but tevlninly rahi 
cannot be grown in such land. If, by arrangement, flood water can 
be let on to such land so that fresh enith is deposited, the soil in 
hound to improve a great deni, 

(iii) Erosion of surface soil by flood water can be prevented if 
good on- or frm, (riclpfs) which would vaiv according to tho current 
of the flood water, are established all round the plots or all round 
a block containing several plots about twenty five to thirty arm in 
area so that the flood water mny not pn'-s out in a great rush, but 
slowly. 

The second method of preventing surh erosion of surface soil is 
not to allow any very great difference in the levels of several blocks 
of tho same ’villngo or neighbouring villages. 



The water channel should be clearly defined ; it should not be bef- 
row but as wide ns possible. I 

Arrangement should always be made for the discharge of flod 
water. ^ ,) 

Question 17.— Agricultural Industries.— ( a) In some parts 'of m 
Patna distiict, i.e., the parts which are not irrigated by the cflal 
system and that which is called tal land, in other words, where Bujnr- 
cane and itthi ciops aic giown by irrigating the fields from Well 
water, the cultivatois arc engaged on then holdings throughout/me 
year. On some particular dajs when they do not do field work, ney 
make lopes. / 

But the tenants of tal land (i.e. } Mokameh Tal) where the/and 
lemains submerged during the lainy season (from the middi of 
July to Septerabei) the males ns well ns the females have nojwprk 
to do on their holdings and they while away their time in plar.\ 

Besides those named above, some cultivators have a slack seaon 
just after transplantation of paddy and soon after the threslungbf 
rabt crops. Dunng those dny«, in the Patna district the cultivates 
do not do any cultivating woik. At places where sown is grown tly 
make lopes for domestic purposes. 


rope- 


(b) For females the rhatla should be revived, while for mips 
ic-making or spinning of cotton on tillts should be introduce 1 


this will keep them engaged and will provide them with cloth or 
ropes for their own use. ' 


Cottage industries which do not require any valuable machinery) 
but only require easily available machinery should be introduced im 
the villages. ' j 

(c) The villagers of this part of the country do not know anything 
about industries like bee-keeping, sericulture and lac culture. The 
villagers would not on any account take an interest in the poultry] 
rearing or piscicultural industries but may take an interest in bee' 
leeping, sericulture and lac-culture. As they are quite ignorant ol 
these industries, various obstacles may nrise. The agriculturists oi 
this part seldom take to new industries but, if, with the help of coj 
operative societies and of the local boards, some energetic and indus 
trious people arc given proper instruction and some of the people 
take the lead, these industries may develop in the course of ten t<j 
twenty years. 

The villagers would at once take to the rope-making and basket- 
making industries. They are accustomed to such industries, anc( 
have been carrying them on to a certain extent. 

(d) I do not think Government should do more to establish all 
the industries named in this question, but some of them, e.g., utilisation 1 
of cotton seed for fodder and of rice straw for paper, may be established] 
and may prosper. 

(e) Only cottage industries will prosper in rural areas and people 
may take to those industries as a subsidiary employment. The 
materials for cottage industries should be properly supplied through 
somo agency and the articles prepared should be sold in the market 
or through the same agency. 

(/) I do not recommend a more extensive study of each rural 
industry. 

(p) I would suggest that cottage industries only might lead to 
greater, rural employment. Introduction of any big mill or any 
other big industrial concern would not improvo the situation in re- 
gard to rural employment. 

Mr. Gurusahai Lai, 
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Oral Evidence. < 

67.011. The Ohahmnn : 'Mr. Gurusahai Lnl, you are a member of 
the Legislative Council in the Province of Bihar and Orissa? — Yes. 

67.012. What is your own personal experience of agricultural matters ? 
— I have got some personal experience of cultivation. 

67.013. Do you own land? — Yes. 

'67,014. Are you cultivating it yourself? — Yes, I am cultivating it 
myself. 

67.015. Do you direct the operations of the farm?— I myself do it 
sometimes, but being a lawyer I do not generally remain there. 

67.016. How much land are you cultivating ?— About seventy acres. 

67.017. What aie ycur principal crops? — Paddy and rabi crops; 
•sometimes bhiidai as well. 

67.018. Have you zamindari interests as well? — I have a small 

.zamindari interest also. 

67.019. How many acres?— About fifty acies. 

67.020. In answer to Question 6 (a) (iii), you give it as your opinion 
that one of the principal causes preventing the repayment of debt is 
the holding up by the cultivator of his produce in the hopes of obtain- 
ing better prices? — Yes, that is so. 

67.021. Are you satisfied that that statement is correct? — In most 
cases, I have seen that it is so. 

67.022. Docb it not mean, in effect, that cultivators are borrowing 
money in order to hold up their crops? — No. After having borrowed 
money, they do not repay as soon as they get the crop. They hold 
it up for some time in the hope that they will get better priceB. 

67.023. If, in effect, you postpone the repayment of a loan for a 
period for a certain purpose, you are in fact borrowing for that 
purpose; is that not so ? Is it not one and the same thing ?— Certainly, 
interest increases and that leads to further borrowing. 

67.024. At what rate of interest is this money borrowed?— At 
eighteen to twenty-four per cent per annum. 

67.025. Do you think it pays the cultivator to hold up his crop in 
order to get a better price, when he is financing that marketing opera- 
tion at a rate of interest equal to twenty-five per cent per annum ? — 
Sometimes they get better prices and therefore they hold it up ; in most 
cases they lose. 

67.026. Do you really think that this practice is co'mmon among 
agriculturists? — It is common among agriculturists. 

67.027. Where are these crops stored during this period of holding 
rap ? — In their mud-built houses. 

67.028. In the cultivators' houses? — Yes. 

67.029. Have -the cultivators at their disposal storage sufficiently 
commodious to hold up crops on any important scale ? — They can hold 
up for, say, one season. 

67.030. In answer to Question 6 (&) (i), you are dealing with the 
Usurious Loans Act. Have you experience of that Afet in this Pro- 
vince ?— Yes, I have some experience of it. The officers allow interest 
even at the l ate of eighteen to twenty-four per cent because it is 
their sweet discretion to allow that interest. No fixed rate has been 
laid down in the Usurious Loans Act; it is left entirely to the discretion 
•of the officers. 
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67.031. Are the terms of the Usurious Loans Act well understood by 
any important proportion of the cultivators ? — No, they do not know 
the Usurious Loans Act as yet. 

67.032. In answer to Question 7, you mention the Estates Partition. 
Act. Would jou till us, quite shortly, what the piovisions of that Act 
are ? — The Act is enacted for the partition of zamindari interests : 
several landloids partition among themselves one estate according to 
their shares, and thereby the holdings of the tenants are also sub- 
divided. 

67.033. With reference to your answer* to Question 8 (a), under tho 
heading ‘ Ii ngation ’ : JEIovv do you propose that Government should, 
airange that no couise of any river should die out i I do not quite 
see how Government can do it * — Government officcis may look into 
the couise^ of rivers just after the monsoon and find out whether anj 
couise is going to dry up, and if it is, then certainly Government^ 
should, under the Minor Irrigation Act, or ot its own instance, see 
that that is not allowed to happen. 

67,031. What steps would you take if you were holding the position 
of an irrigation ofheer and you saw the water courses diying up? 
Where would you get the vvatei with which to fill up the courses 
again ? — What I mean is that the old courses should continue. I have 
found that old courses have been dried up and new courses have been 
formed. Thereby, the villages that were iirigatcd by old courses do 
not get water and their crops suffer from drought, and the villages 
irrigated by the new channels constantly suffer by floods. 

67.035. No two cases would probably be alike. In some cases it 
may be possible, by methods of river conservancy, to counteract the' 
natural tendencies, but in other cases expenditure would be out of 
all proportion to the advantage ? — In some cases it may be so. 

67.036. In nnswci to Question 1? (/), you say “ I do not recommend 
a more extensive study of each rural industry”. What, exactly, had 
you in mind when you gave that reply ?— -I have mentioned this because 
I find that in rural areas the cultivators do not take to new imple- 
ments, and they are apt to follow the old methods. 

67.037. Follow the ancient method ? — Yes, the old method of plough- 
ing. 

67.038. What are you thinking of when you mention rural industry? 
— I have suggested that regarding the introduction of improved tools 
and appliances. 

67.039. Arc you thinking of subsidiary industries like basket making 
and things of that sort?— I had that in mind also. 

07.040. About this business of subsidiary industries, why do you 
not want attention paid to these cottage and village industries which, 
in some cases, make a veiy substantial contribution towards the income 
of the cultivator?—! am in favour of cottage industries. 

67,011. T lamas Middleton: On page 302 of your note of evidence 

you say “ In my opinion it would not be desirable to restrict or 
conti ol the credit of cultivators, such as the right of mortgage and 
sale, unless the holdings become non-transferable ”. Were you think- 
ing of some such legislation as they have in the Punjab to prevent the 
alienation of land? — I am not in favour of pieventing the alienation 
of land. If tho land is held to be non-transferable, it should be non- 
transfcrable even m execution of rent decrees, because, although they 
arc forbidden to alienate the Innd to others, it very often goes into 
the hands of the landlords. 

Mr. Gvrusahai Lai. 
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67.042. Even if it is non-transfernble 1 — Yes. The Bengal Tenancy 
Act lays down that even if it is non-transferable, it is saleable in 
.execution of rent decrees. 

67.043. To certain classes * — To the landlords. 

67,014. With reference to river courses, what you want is that after 
the monsoon certain channels should be cleared out ? — Yes 

G7,01D. Is there no possibility that the villngeib themselves would, 
by co-operation, get their channels cleared 7— What 1 mean is that 
expci f knowledge is inquired to see whether there is any tendency 
for the river to change its coin sc. That can be done only by expert 
knowledge. 

67,016. J should think that if a channel was getting blocked, it 
could be quickly put light by the people on the spot ?— I am referring 
to eases whole there is a tendency for the liver to change its course 
It does not change its course in one >ear only. It takes several 
years, and experts can detect that tendency a few jears befoie. 

07,047. Jiubu A. P. Vnrma : You ■my, in answer to Question 6 (a) 
(i): "Then, too, comes litigation, specially with the landlouls." I do 
not understand what you mean by " specially ”. Will you please ex- 
plain? — Litigation with the landlords is always ruinous. 

67,018. And not litigation between tenant and tenant 7— Between 
tenant and tcnnnt the matter is settled easily, hut with the landlords 
it is not settled easily. 

G7,010. What is the natuie of that litigation? Is it with reference 
to rent receipts?— As soon as litigation with the landloids is staited, 
several sorts of disputes, eriminal and civil, aiisc. 

67.050. On page 302, about the Loans Act, you say thnt it must be 
made clear, by circulation of notices in the vernaculars that loans at 
high rates of interest will he invalid in law ? Do you think that the 
mere circulation of notices will do? — That alone will not be sufficient, 
but it will lmvo the effect of cheeking the practice to a large extent. 

07.051. You want only to check it and not to stop it entirely l — 
The principle of damdopal might he adopted, nnmcly, that the interest 
should not bo higher than the principal. 

67.052. You say that Tice straw may be used for making paper. What 
is the chief fodder for your cattle ? Is it not rice straw ?— That is so. 

07.053. Will there not be difficulty about fodder if your suggestion 
is adopted ?— If this is used in industries, then some other fodder crop 
will have to be grown. 

67.054. Thr Jlnjn of Parhtlbncdi : How do yon cultivate your fields? 
—By some perninnent labour ns well as some hired labour. 

07.055. How many permanent labourers have you got?— About 
•fifteen. 

07.056. Do you pay them in ensh or in kind?— In kind 

67.057. Do you also advance them money?— Yes, sometimes I do 
at the time of their marriages. 

67.058. Do you charge any interest ?— Kb. 

67.059. How do you recover it if it is a large advancot— It is not 
much. It goes up to fifty, sixty or a hundred rupees. 

07.060. How is it paid ? — In instalments. 

67.061. How do you pay your labour?— I pny them daily their food 
.ns well ns Ihtce «er* of grain. 
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67,002. The permanent labour is also paid daily!— Yes and they 
are given some land as well to cultivate. 

67,063 Dr. you grow your crops in rotation 1 — The sugarcane crop is 
grown in rotation. 

67,064. After growing sugar cane what do you rotate it with! — 
Sometimes gram and sometimes barley. 

67,005. Have you been applying any manures demonstrated by the 
Agricultural Department? — No, only cowdung is being used. 

67.066. Why ? — Because I find that the soils deteriorate. 

67.067. You mean to say that the soils deteriorate after manuring ! — 
The yield of crop is high but if manure is not applied continuously 
the soil deteriorates. 

67,066 This is something new. Have you been applying any green 
manuie? — We grow sanai. 

67.069. Do jou grow it extensively as green manure !— Certainly ; 
we grow it and it is ploughed in. 

67.070. Do jou do it every year?— Yes. 

67.071. For what crops ? — Paddy. 

67.072. What manure do you apply for sugarcane? — Only cowdung 
is used._ 

67,073 Are you interested in cattle?— Yes. 

67.074. Do you maintain only working animals or do you breed 
cattle ?— We only maintain bullocks and buffaloes. 

67.075. How many pairs of animals do you keep for working ? — I have 
four pairs of bullocks and four pairs of buffaloes. 

67.076. Do you give them any concentrated food or do you simply 
allow them to graze?— We give the bullocks concentrated food both 
morning and evening. Buffaloes are allowed to graze and in the 
evening they are given a feed. 

67.077. What feed ?— Paddy Btraw. 

67.078. You do not give any grain?— Very seldom. 

67.079. Are they very powerful animals ?— They nre. 

67.080. You consider paddy straw to be good enough as concentrated 
food, do you ?— Yes. 

67.081. Professor Gangulee : Are you elected to the Council from a 
rural constituency ?— Yes. 

07.082. What constituency ? — East Patna Non-Mahommedan, rural. 

67.083. Could you tell us what is the primary, need of your constitu- 
ency?—' The primary’ need is irrigation _ facilities, and then a portion 
of my constituency suffers from caterpillars. 

67.084. You live in your own constituency ?— Yes. 

67.085. Have you interested yourself in the co-operative movement* 
—No. I have not. 

67.086. Have you interested yourself in the work of the Agricultural* 
Department ?— Sometimes I have. 

67,037. Do the people in your constituency come to you at any 
time for help in the matter of obtaining seeds and so on ?— Thejr give 
me information regarding the destruction of their crops by caterpillars. 

67,088. Is there a co-operative society in your constituency?— Yes. 

Mr. Gvrusahai Lai. ' 
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CTjOSO. On page o02, you suggest thnfc a system of compulsory repay- 
ment of debt should bo introduced ? What sort of system are you 
thinking of l — What I mean is that nt the time of harvest, they should' 
be told to pay ns much as they can spare. By " compulsory,” I mean, 
that each yenr they should pay up as much as they can. 

07.000. Arc you thinking of legislation ? — Legislation may help a. 
great deal. 

07.001. Dave you diafted nny such bill yourself?— No. 

t The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. K. R. BERY, Superintending Engineer, Irrigation, Orissa 

Circle. 

f.W. K. It, Ilf i u iro* examined on the following n plies to (he ques- 
tionnaire SiibnnUi d hy Jtai Bahadur JItshun Sear up, Srcrt tary to, 
the flora huh nt of Bihar and Orisra, Irrigation Depart »u «#.] 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Qri^no.v 8.— Tifn.'o'iio.v. — («) (i) All the ennnls in the Province 
are poipnnial, except the Triboni canal from the river Oandak which 
can he fed only during the ininy season and supplies water for Ihnrif 
crops only. The Snrnn canals arc also inundation canals fed from 
the same riser, but these have been rendered useless, owing to the 
river having shifted to the opposite bank, so that water reaches tho 
head shiiees during high floods only. 

In the existing canals there appears to be little scope for nny new 
schemes or extensive developments. As the result of experience n 
few minor improvements in tho working of the canals are effected 
from time to time. 

The prospects of nny extension of irrigation by means of now 
canals arc also not very bright in the Province. 

North of Ihe Ganges, all the rivers except the Gandnk debouch 
from the hills on to the plains in tho territories of Nopal and then 
enter the Province. * It is not therefore possible to control those rivers, 
in order that their wnter may be utilised for irrigation through regular 
canal systems. 

The rivers of South Bihar are, excepting (ho Son, generally loo 
small to feed any canal systems. They are. however, fully utilised 
for irrigation by nn extensive system of dams nnd pyna, the different 
villages through which they pass having roeorded rights to ubc the 
•wnter. The upper roaches of sovornl of these rivers were exnminod 
to see if it was possible to construct reservoirs for storing water during 
the rains to be utilised for irrigation, but tho schemes were not found 
feasible. One to provide irrigation in the Bhnbue sub-division of the 
Shahabad district is still under consideration, but is not very pro- 
mising. 

Rome minor irrigation schemes are being examined in South 
Bhngnlpur. Tho rivcrB hfcre depend entirely on rainfall nnd their 
supply cannot ho relied upon, 

Chota Nagpur, owing to its hilly area and comparatively smaller 
streams, does not offer n field for nny large irrigation projects A 
small scheme from a local river in Pnlatnnu district has just been com- 
nlcted, nnd one in Singhblinm district is under examination. 
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In Orissa we already havo an extensive system of canals, utilising 
almost nil the big rivers for irrigation, and no additions are needed. 
Tie averago rainfall in Orissa is- high, and artificial irrigation is not 
ordinarily revolted to. This is -why the canal is a losing concern in this 
part of the Province. 

(ii) Bihar has a good system of irrigation tanks, called aharos. fiom 
which lriigation is effected by means of channels, called pyncs. In 
plates wheie canal 11 ugation has been made mailable, the tiJiatu 
system has been abandoned and the ahaiat, cultivated. This has not 
been a step m the right dnection for the aiens where theie is diffi- 
culty of irngation from canals. In such cases it would have been 
moic advantageous to retain the almua, which could be filled up fiom 
the canal duimg intervals between heavy demands when theie is water 
to spare 

Ahaiat in such places may advantageously be revived. 

(111) Well migation is practised on a very limited scale in the 
Piovince, and the cultivators seem content as a mle to lcly on the 
facilities afforded of lriigation from the canals, at any rate during the 
Xhanf season. Theie seems, however, no reason why well iiugntion 
should not be attempted during the hot weather and robi seasons 111 
places where irrigation from the canals iB not feasible. This inigation 
might be effected by means of motes or the Persian wheel system, 
such as is done in the United Provinces and the Punjab. Tube wells 
may also be utilised profitably. At picscnt, in eases where well irri- 
gation is practised, the watei is usually lifted by a latha and lundi 
(a sort of lover airangement) which is a veiy piimitive and slow process, 
■and the outturn is poor. 

(b) The existing method of distribution of water on the canals in 
Bihar, t.c., through village channels for separate small blocks, lias 
•worked satisfactorily on the whole. The outlets supplying these village 
•channels consist for the most part of the simple orifice type with sciew 
gear shutters, which, though capable of improvement, are working 
•well. There does not therefoie appear to be much necessity for any 
material change 

In Orissa the blocks are veiy large and inigation has to be carried 
•on from field to field. Theie is consequently^ great wastage of water. 
'The people are averse to making village channels as is done in Bihar. 
•Government cannot affoid to make these channels out of its own 
funds because, as said above, irrigation in Orissa is a losing concern. 
It has its distributaries and sub-distributaries. 

No special methods are employed to prevent wastage of water by 
•evaporation or absorption in the soil. The atmosphere during the 
xainy season, when the majority of irrigation is done, remains com- 
paratively moist and the loss from evaporation is not a very important 
consideration. Wastage from absorption in the soil too fs not veiy 
great, as the silt deposited from the river water forms a fairly im- 
pervious lining on the bed and banks of the canals and distributaries 

No special type of outlets is used for the tail end of a distributary 
which is generally blocked. The supply of water in a distributary, 
sub-distributary, or village channel is regulated at its head, and is 
restricted to the quantity required to iirigate the area under compand. 
The supply in the lower reaches is not infrequently -reduced owing* to 
the cultivators in the upper reaches illicitly taking more than their 
share of water, and the department has to take special care to see 
•that the areas on the lower reaches aie properly irrigated. 

Mr. 1 {. It. Bay. 
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Oral Evidence. 

67,082. Thr Chairman : Mr. Bcry, you are Superintending Engineer, 
Orissa Circle 1— Yes. 

07.093. I understand that you wish to be examined on the note or 
evidence pi epared by Bai Bahadur Bishun Svarup I Is that so ? — 
Yes. 

67,001. Do you agree with him that (here is no scope for any new 
scheme or for extensive developments in the existing canal system! — 
There is veiy little. 

67.093. For irrigation on a grand scale ? — Yes. 

C7.096. Is the Irrigation Department in Ibis Provinco responsible 
for the sinking of tube wells and other wells to be used in irriga- 
tion V— No. The Agiicultural Department is. 

67 , 097 . Entirely /—Yes. 

07.093. The Inigation Department is doing no well boring at all? 
—None. 

67)099. How about the minor schemes of irrigation such as digging 
tanks- bnudimj small streams and so on ? Do they come within youi 
responsibility? — Only if they are refened to us by the civil authori- 
ties. 

67.100. So that, no propaganda in favour of the ndoption of these 
schemes is carried on amongst cultivators b\ your department? — 
No. 

67.101. Would it be desirable to have n special officoi detnilod for 
work in the districts where these schemes might be made, in order to 
encomngc the cultivators to take them up and in older to give advice? 
— Two Acts w et e p.uwd in this Province. One is the Bihar and Orissa 
Private Irrigation Works Act, No. V of 1022 and the other is the Bihar 
and Orissa Minor Irrigation Woiks Act, No. VI of 1922. 

67.102. Is it your view, broadly speaking, that nn effoil might bo 
made to popularise these minor schemes in tho districts by propa- 
ganda work ? — Under the Acts I mentioned just now, the civil autho- 
rities have to ask the opinion of tho Irrigation Department. 

67.103. I quite follow that. Whoever does the propaganda work, 
is it your view that it ought to be undertaken ? — It ought to be. 

07,101. Any schemes that are undertaken, small and liumblo though 
they may be in compuiison with your large canals, will, in the aggre- 
gate, be of considerable advantage to the small cultivator? — Certainly. 

67,103. I sec that the Bai Bahadur thinks that the system of distri- 
buting initiation water m Orissa involves great waste f— Yes. 

07,106. But that for finnneinl rensonb it is not possible to take suit- 
able steps to remedy that l — Yes, because nobody would make tlie 
village channels there for conveying tho water to the fields. The 
irrigation is carried on from field to field. 

07,107 And these are not paying schemos? — No. 

07,109 So that any extension would increase the loss to Govern- 
ment ; is that so 1 — Yes, 

07,109, Now, a question or two about the floods which have un- 
happily caused so much damage and loss and distress in this Pro- 
vince. An' you familiar with the bioiid problems of river conservancy 
which arise in connection with these floods? — Yes, 
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67,110 What is the history of the foods in Bihar and Orissa! Is 
it jour view that the situation is becoming aggravated! — I do not 
think the situation is any worse than what it was before; the people 
■make much more noise now than they used to do before. 

67,111. Are the main rivers of Bihar and Orissa bunded to any 
extent ! — In Bihar only the Son river is bunded, and in North Bihar 
the Ganges is bunded. 

67.112 Is it single bunding or double bunding 1 — Only single bund- 
ing. 

67.113 Is there any case of double bunding 1— No. 

67,114. Do jou notice any tendency on the part of these rivers, in 
those sections vheic bunding exists, to raise their beds! — In some 
cases in Orissa the beds have been raised. 

67.115 Is it the tendency of these rivers to create a ridge on the 
bank opposite to that which is bunded 1 — No. 

67.116 You do not find ridges growing? — No. 

67.117. So that the flood escapes with ease on that side of the 
river which is not bunded 1 — Yes, provided the cultivators do not put 
up unauthoiised embankments. 

67.118. Is it a source oi possible danger to the best interests of 
agriculture in the countrj* when they do put up these unauthorised 
bunds 1 — Yes. 

67.119. Are you able to control that situation 7 — I can only contro 
it on paper; I cannot do sc practically. 

67.120. That is not much use where floods are concerned, is it?— 
That is so. 

67.121. Have you, in theory, any legal authority ? — I have got legal 
authority in theory but not in practice. 

67.122. You have no agency to carry it out?— No. 

67.123. Is it your view that, in any important tract in this Pro 
vincc, the bed of a river in that section where bunding exists has 
been raised to such an extent as to raise the level of the river above 
that of the surrounding lands, and so to bring about a situation in 
which the river can no longer carry out its normal function as e 
drain? — That inquiry is in progress and the investigation is not yel 
complete. The Inquiry will be completed in the month of January, 
1928, when the expert committee will meet. 

67.124. Would you rather not give an opinion on that at this stage ' 
— Yes. 

67.125. Is that committee a provincial committee or an all-Indis 
committee?— A provincial committee. 

67.126. Is it not an inter-provincial committee between Bihar anc 
Orissa and Bengal ?— Yee. 

67.127. Technically speaking is it a provincial committee appointee 
by the Bihar and Orissa Government ?— Yes. 

67.128. Mr. Addams-Williams is to be a member, is he not?— Yes, 
and also Mr. Harris. Several of these rivers go into other Provinces 
for instance, the Son river and the Mahanadi river come from the 
Centra! Provinces. 

67.129. Professor Gangulee : But the catchment area is. there!— 
Yes 

67.130. The Chairman : As regards drainage, do you think that there 
are cases in this Province where the railway embankments or road 

Mr. K. li. Bcry. 
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bunds seriously interfere with the natural drainage? — That was found' 
to be the case in certain places in Orissa. 

67.131. It is not enough, is it, to show that at flood times there iB 
a higher level above the embankment than below it : that is inevitable, 
is it not? — Yes. 

67.132. Is it necessary to show that an amount of water held up 
is doing serious mischief or that at non-flood seasons the land iB sub- 
stantially water-logged in erder to make a case against the embank- 
ment?— It was found in certain cases that the waterway provided' 
through the railway embankment was not sufficient. 

67.133. Could that situation be met in every case by the building, 
of more culverts through the embankments? — Yes. 

67.134. That is purely a local condition, is it not ? — Yes. 

67.135. Do you notice any diminution of the volume of your riverB. 
in this Province as a result of the irrigation Bchemes higher up- 
stream ? — No. 

67.136. There is plenty of water for all ?— Yea, in fact too much of 
it. 

67.137. To what extent are the rivers passing through the alluvial 
tracts Jn this Province tending to change their course from year to 
year; in other words, to what extent are they wanderers in the lateral 
direction? — They dc not wander very much'. 

67.138. They are more or less stable? — Except in the case of tidal 
rivers which make new channels occasionally. 

67.139. But you have no case where a movement of that sort gives 
you cause for serious anxiety ?— Sometimes in OrisBa one branch silts 
up and another opens out. 

67.140. They play tricks of that sort, but there again it is a local’ 
condition. It is not a formidable problem in this Province? — No. 

67.141. Is it sufficiently extensive to involve loss of important agri- 
cultural land by erosion ?— Yes, in the Puri district for example. 

67.142. Would you like to see these permanent bunds that have been- 
placed along your great rivers removed wherever that was possible, in 
order to let the floods go ? — Yes. 

67.143. Do you think, on the whole, it would be in the interests of 
the community that that should be so ? — Yes. 

67.144. Are you faced with the water hyacinth problem in this Pro- 
vince? — There is very little of it in Orissa. 

67.145. So that norv is the time to go for it ?— Not in the" canals ; it 
is only in the villages where we have got no control whatsoever. 

67.146. Are you paying any attention to it there? — As I said, w& 
have got no control over the village tanks. 

67.147. But jye you on the look out for any extension of the mis- 
chief? — There is no water hyacinth in the canals. 

67.148. Any in the rivers ? — None in the rivers. 

67.149. Are your rivers too swift here for the water-hyacinth? — 
Yes. 

67.150. Have you any system of creeks in which it may flourish? — 
It has not been noticed. Most of the creeks arc salt-water creeks, 
and probably the water-hyacinth does not exist there. 

67,161. Your creeks are not saline, are they? — The creeks in Orissa, 
are all saline. 
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67.152 How do you account for that ?— Because they are near the 
•sea 

67.153 Your creeks are on the seaward side? — Yes, 

67.154 They are not on tho Gangotie system?— So. 

67.155 My mind was fixed moie on tho Gangetie system. As regards 
the noitheru meis running from west to east, arc there any areas in 
which the w.itci hyacinth might he a serious menaco to evciy dininage 
or watci communication? — No 

07,136 Are you quito confident on that point?—' Yes, 

67,137. I am only anxious, if such had been the case, to suggest 
immediate and sciious attention because the Commission has seen such 
deplorable results fiom the lack of early attention to this pest in other 
Provinces that one would wish to spare this Province the same experi- 
ence, if possible To go back to the point: when you talk about these 
Orissn litigation schemes being losing concerns, do you mean that 
they arc not paying their way ?— Yes. 

67,138 Tho situation is not growing worse ?— No, it is not growing 
worse, hut, since the water rate has been increased there has been less 
tendency to renew the watet losses. 

67.159. For what period do they rent these water leases?— We 
generally take long leases for ten years. 

67.160. That is by the landlord ?— No, by the tenant or the culti- 
vator. 

67.161. Is it tho undertaking to take so much water as the mini- 
mum? What is the natuie of tho contract ?— Tho contract is that wo 
will supply water from the 10th of June to the 31st of March every 
year. 

G7.1G2. And what is the tenant’s undertaking ?— His undertaking is 
that ho will pay a water rato of Its. 3-6-0 a year. 

67,163. For a given amount J— For a given area. 

67,161. Sir Henry Lawrtnce : Whether he crops or whether he docs 
jot crop?— Yes. 

67.165. The Hnjn of ParinLimcdi : In answer to Question 8 (a), it is 
stated ns follows: “The prospects of an extension of irrigation by 
means of now canals arc not very bright in the Province." May I 
know in what pert of tin- Province? — In all parts of the Province, in 
•Chota Nagpur, in Bihar, and in Orissa. v 

67,160. Is it because of the excessive rainfall ? — Because most of the 
schemes which have been enquired into are not remunerative. They 
are only very small schemes and do not pay their way. 

67,107. But would they not bo protective also ?— -In some cases they 
would be protective. 

67.168. In what cases would they be protective ?— In certain schemes 
•enquired into in Chuta Nagpur they would be protective but not 
productive 

07.169. Wli.it is the rainfall in that area 7 — The rainfall is over forty 
^Inches. 

07.170. In that area mentioned by you?— Yes. 

07.171. Are there any schemes in hand? — There were two schemes 
enquired into; they were feasible on engineering points, but the civil 
department did not think them productive, and so they have rejected 
those schemes. 

Mr. E. R. Bery. 
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67.172. Professor Gangulrc : Since the passing of the two Acts which 
you mentioned, do you see any signs of the extension of minor irriga- 
tion schemes? — This Act applies to Bihar; I have been away from 
Bihar for two and a half years, but as far as I am aware there hae 
not been a single case under thnt Act. 

C7,173. It has not operated 7— Not to my knowledge. 

67.174. Chota Nagpur, I understand, suffers a great deal from 
drought ? — I am not aware of it ; I do not know the condition in Chota 
Nagpur. 

67.173. You are familiar with Orissa?— I am familiar with Orissa and 
Bihar, but I have been to Chota Nngpur only once or twice. 

67.176. Are private irrigation canals increasing? — I could not say, 
because I have not seen any privnte canals anywhere. 

67.177. Private irrigation schemes? — Private irrigation schemes are 
mostly in Gaya and Bnagaiptir districts ; but I have not any knowledge 
of them to say whether they arc increasing, stationary or decreasing. 

67.178. Are tiro water rates collected by tiro Canal Department or 

by the Be venue Department? — By the Revenue Department under the 
Canal Depai troent. ~ 

67,178. Do you have a satisfactory contour map of the Province?— I 
think so. 

67,180. The survey has been undertaken ? — Yes. 

67,161. IVc have heard a great deal about the system of irrigation 
practised in the Kanke farm; have you been to the Knnke farm? — 
No. 

67.182. Mr. Dauby : In the districts of Muzaffnrpur and Darblmngn 
there is no irrigation scheme?— No. 

67.183. Is it proposed to undertake any irrigation scheme in those 
districts? — Not that I -am awaro _of. 

67.184. Is there any reason why no irrigation scheme 1ms been under- 
taken ^ in those districts? — I am not awaro of thnt; schcmoB have not 
been investigated ns far as I am aware. 

67.185. Fir Ilennt Lav retire : What is the largest irrigation scheme 
' in this Province 1 ’ — The Son Canal. 

G7,180. "Wlmf is its capital cost?— About two and a half crores of 
rupees. 

67.187. How much doeB it pay ?— Nearly six per cent. 

67.188. That runs through a permanently settled tract?— Yes. 

67,160. Have you had no difficulties in administering that canal 

owing (o the permanent settlement? — No difficulty. The water Ib in 
great demnnd there. 

67.100. And the tenants pay 7— Yes. 

67.101. And there arc no difficulties with the landlords?— None. 

67.102. Habit 'J. P. Tnrmn : Could you give us the percentage of 
eropped area irrigated in Champnran ? — I am not awaro of it. As far 
ns I remember, 60,000 acres are irrigated by ilio Tribcni Canal. 

67.103. Could you not give tho percentage ?— No. 

67.104. Is there no scope for extension in tho Tribcni canal ?— ' There- 
in no scope for extension in tho Tribcni canal; I know that. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till JO a.m. on Thursday, the Sith 
November, 1037, 
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Thursday, November 24th, 1927. 
PATNA. 


Present : 

The Marquess or Linlithgow, D. L. (Chairman.' 


Sir Henry Staveley Lawrence, 
K.C.S.I , I C.S. 

Sir Thomas Middleton, K.B.E., 
C.B. 

Sir James MacICenna, Kt., C.I.E., 
I.C.S. 

Mr. H. Calvert. C.I.E , I.C.S. 


Boja Sri Krishna Chandra Gaja* 
tati Narayana Deo ofParlaki- 
modi. 

Professor N. Gangulee. 

Dr. L. K. Hyder. 

Mr. B. S. ICasiat. 


Bnbu A D KVarma } ( C °-°P te « Members). 

Mr. J. A. Mad an, I.C.S. ) . , 

Mr. F. W. H. Smith j (Joint Secretaries). 


Mr. H. LAMBERT, M.A., I.E.S., Offg. Director of Public Ins- 
truction. 

and 

Mr. F. R. BLAIR, M.A., I.E.S., Deputy Director of Public Ins- 
truction, Bibar and Orissa. 

f Mr. Lamb' it and Mr. Blair were examined on the following replies 
to the Questionnaire submitted by Mr. G. E. Fawcus, M.A., 
C.I.E . , O B.E., Director of 1’ublic Instruction, Bihar and Orissa .] 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 2 — Agricultural Education. — I havo no experience of 
any form of agricultural education. An experiment, however, isabout 
to be undci taken in this Province. It is proposed to open experiment- 
al agricultural classes at five middle schools and endeavours will be 
•made to put to the best uSc school gardens of about a quarter of an acre 
in each case. No agricultural theory w ill be taught, but practical work 
will he done for four hours a week by each of classes VI and VII. 
Schools with tho necessary facilities will ho selected and befoie work 
ie started ono teacher from each school will be sent to Sabour for a 
short course of training under tho Director of Agriculture. The Agri- 
cultural Department will help to supervise the experiment by deputing 
l am dam for the purpose. 

•Question 23 — Gentral Education. — ( a ) I have nothing to say on 
this head bejond what is stated below under (6) (iii). 

(a) (i) I find it very difficult to make suggestions under this head. 
Life in an Indian village must bo exceedingly dull and it is not un- 
•natuiol therefore that persons of ability and education should seek to 
Messrs. II. Lambert and F. It. Blair. 
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loavc thr villages and crow d 'into the towns. Moreover, apart from 
the question of dullness, I understand that agriculture on a Binall scale 
offers no hope of very great profits. The result of this must necessarily 
be that persons who own little or no land will tend lo crowd into 
towns if they have Any ambition. 

(ii) My experience is very limited, because in this Province the only 
rural area in which compulsion has been introduced (the Banki Union 
in Cuffack) contains only 4,723 males. Experience at Banki shows that 
it is not difficult to get (he names of all the boys on to the school rolls; 
the last report received shows that the number of boys enrolled was 
629. On the otliei hand, it iB difficult to ensure regular attendance, the 
last rcpoitcd percentngo having been only about 67. This is not un- 
natural, because if compulsion is to be effective it must lie possible to 
fine, without delay, those parents who do not send their children re- 
gularly to school, lint in (he Municipality of Bnnehi I have found that 
the average time occupied by a case under the Primary Education Act 
Is six months. 

(iii) In this Provinco, stagnation occurs mainly in class I, not 
class IV, the figures for the 1st of April 1926, being ns follows : — 


Clnss I 

. 

• 

• 



. 

. 5 78,31(5 

„ II 

• 

• 

• 



. 

, 105,927 

itr 

• 

• 

• 



. 

. 101,470 

„ iv 

• 

• 

. 



. 

. 30,180 

v 

« 

• 




• 

. 25,010 


Por this stagnation there nro many reasons:— 

(<■/) The teachers in primary schools nro vciy poorly paid, the 
rates at present proscribed by Government for rural areas 
being ns follows: — 


1 

Minimum. 

Triennial 

incre- 

ment. 

Maximnm. 

| 

* 

2 

i 3 

4 

' 

IK 

1 IK 

IK 

Teachers who have passed (he middlo standard 
and have been (rained. 

12 

1 

: ■ 

i 

17 

Teachers who hove passed a lower standard 
and have been trained. 

ID 

t 

1 l i 

i 

15 

Untrained teachers who have passed the 
middle standard. 

6 

. 

• 

i 

13 

Untrained teachers who have passed n lower, 
standard. 

5 

i 

10 


It should be noted that, in addition to these rales, the teachers receive 
-about three rupees a month from fees and also a certain amount from 
casual presents, hut even so the rates are much too low to make teach- 
ing nn attractive profession. 


✓ 
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(6; The result naturally is that the teachers do not take trouble* 
over their work and teach tn the old stereotyped methods 
instead of adopting the methods which modern practice has 
shown to be superior, c'.g., the boys are commonly taught 
to write alphabets instead of syllables. 

(c) In the large majority of schools one teacher has to deal with 
more than two classes. The inevitable tendency is to 
neglect the lowest or infant class. 

(J) Work is much interrupted by the manner in which pupils are- 
sent to school at all times of the year. 

(<*) Tho habit of parents of sending very young children to school 
to save themselves trouble. 

I am foi filled in my opinion that these aro the chief causes of 
stagnation by certain expeiiments which have recently been made in 
the Garjat States Theie the Agency Inspector has limited admissions 
to the beginning of the yeai and to children of five or over, has been 
able to secuie a second teaehei for almost every school, and has been 
able to introduce more modern methods of teaching. Tho result has 
been the following change during the past five years in the distribution 
of pupils m 35 schools chosen at random from the area under his 
charge : — 




1 

Class. I. 

n 

Class n. 

3 

Class IH. 

4 

| Class IV. 

1 6 ‘ 

1922 

685 1 

185 

134 

112 

1927 

1 

559 

362 

358 

240 


Oral Evidence. 

67.195. Thr Chairman : Sir. Lambert, you are Officiating Director of 
Public Instruction in the Pro\ince of Bihar and Orissa 1— Yes. 

67.196. And you, Mr. Blair, are Deputy Director of Public Instruc- 
tion 1 — Yes. 

67.197. I understand that it is convenient that you, gentlemen, 
should be examined on the note of evidence provided for the Commis- 
sion by Mr Fawuis, who is Director of Public Instruction in tho 
Province 1— Yes. 

67.198. I have had the advantage of being supplied with an advanco- 
copy of the Third Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Education 
in Bihar and Orissa. Is it propel to refer to that in public? — (Mr. 
Lambeit ) : I understand that the Government Resolution has been 
passed upon it; so I think it is all right. 

67,199 Do either of you wish, at this stage, to make any statement 
in addition to what appears in the note on which you are speaking, or 
to make any correction 5 — (Mr. Lambert ); No, but the figures which 
arc given for the experiment in the Banki Union are not the most 
recent figuics. ' 

67.200. I propose to bring them out of the Progress Report. I think 
they exist there ?— There are some there, but even those are not the most 
recent. 

67.201. Could yon give us those 1— I could not give them to you im- 
mediately. I am sorry to say that I have not got the exact figures- 
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•with itn. at present, but I am expecting them from the Inspector of 
Schools, Orissa. 

67.202. Perhaps you -would let us have (hem at your convenience ?— 
Yes, I will.* 

67.203. Will jon, first of all. tell the Commission a little more 
about adult education in the Province than appears in Mr. F a v. cub’s 
note. Is adult education conducted by your department 1 — Yes, adult 
education is conducted by our department. The hchools are night 
•schools mainly, giving, a piimary education. There arc 802 schools 
and approximately 17,600 pupil'. These figures apply to male edu- 
cation only. 

67,201. Who teaches in the night schools 1— The ordinary arrange- 
ment is that the primary school teacher teaches those people in his 
spare time. 

67,205, Does he receive any extra lemuneration for doing sot— Yes, 
he gets extra rcnnineiation. He gets probably fiom two to five 
rupees a month in addition. 

07,200. From the public funds? — Mainly from the public funds 

67.207. Docs be also receive fees from those whom he teaches? — 
(M r, Blair) : I should think a very small amount. (Mr. Lambert)’. 
From my- previous experience, I think the amount is negligible. 

67.208. Can you give us some indication of bow many of these 
•schools are in rural areas and how many in urban nrcab? — I am sorry 
I cannot. 

07.209. Can you give us no figures, Mr. Ill air 1~(Mr. Blair)’. 
Most of the night schools, arc in rural areas. I do„not know of any 
night schools in urban areas, but I would not like to say that they do 
not exist. (Mr. Lamhtrt ) : I would like to supplement that by say- 
ing that there must be some of these schools in industrial areas, because 
the Tcview itself speaks of the supervision in industrial nrens being 
•very much hotter than in other areas, and I suppose the industrial 
iarcas nro mainly urban. 

07.210. Is it not a little surprising (hat these schools arc in exist- 
ence to a greater extent in mrnl than in urban nreas? I should have 
thought the urban population more easy to attract to night schools 
for adult education ?— Yes. I am very doubtful about that answer. 
I think myself that probably there are more night schools in urban 
than in rural areas. But my experience of that dates from about 
twelve years ago, when I was an Inspector of School* 

07,1211. IIow about the supervision of these ndult schools ?--The 
supervision is carried out by the ordinary rlepn it mental agenev, the 
Ruh-Tnspoctors of Schools, and over them of course Ihe district 
Inspectors 

67.212. Do yon form the view that, in the main, these night schools 
arc in a hcnlthy and active condition? — My personal view is that they 
nre not. 

67.213. Do you think they exist more on paper than in fact ?— I 
think they exist, hut I should not say that very much work was being 
done in them, 

67.214. Do you know anything about the attendance figures?— I 

have not got the figuics for attendance, the actual attendance ns 
distinct from the roll number. The number on the rolls is approxi- 
mately 17,600, hut if you mean the nctual attendance, I have no 
figures for that. . 


* Vi'le Appendix I. 
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67 215 People do not learn much from just being on the rolls! — 
No. ’ 

67,216 Do any females attend the adult education classes !— None 
whatever, I should imagine, in these schools which I have mentioned, 
but we have a separate adult education agency for females. 

67.217. Is that a purdah school ?— They are purdah schools, but more 
in the nature of a central gathering, where a few females come to* 
gethei and are taught by a peripatetic teacher. 

67.218. The facts as regards female education in general are before 
the Commission. Do you regard female education as extremely im- 
portant? — I regard it as very important, if wo are ever to do any- 
thing in the way of extensive primary education; and naturally, com- 
ing from the West, I regard it as important. 

67,219 Do you think it is likely that the rural population will make 
any substantial advance towards better education and what follows 
from it until female education is placed on a sounder footing?— A 
substantial advance might not be made without it, but a fair advance 
might be made without it 

67.220. Is the pioblcm of the female teacher a difficult one in this 
Province? — Yes, it is. It is very difficult to get trained women 
teachers. The social customs are ngninst their being trained, and if 
they are trained it is almost impossible to get them to accept appoint- 
ments anywhere except in urban areas. 

67.221. They Mould not go to the outlying villages? — They would 
not go and serve there. There is the difficulty of their quarters, and 
there is nobody to look after them unless they happen to be married, 
and then of course the husband is living on the wife. 

67.222. In answer to Question 2, Mr. Eawcus tells us “It is pro- 
posed to open experimental agricultural classes at five middle schools 

and endcavouis will be made to put to the best use school gardens of 
about a quarter of an acre in each case”. Is the idea there to use 
a measure of agricultural experience aB a means of conveying general 
education, or is it, rather, vocational training proper? — The idea is 
to make use of practical agricultural teaching as a means of helping 
on the ordinary school curriculum. It is not in any sense a vocation- 
al training experiment. 

67.223. There is no attempt to teach small boys farming? — I cannot 
say that there is. 

67.224. That is likely to piovo a disappointment? The attempt to 
teach small boys to farm on vocational linos is unlikely to be success- 
ful ? — I agree with that. I think that, at any rate in the higher 
stages, the boy who comes there docs not conic with the intention of 
returning to the land. {Mr. Blair) : May I add that it is the atti- 
tude of the parents when they send the boys to school that they are 
sent there to leai n to read and write and not to learn to farm. They 
say ' Wc will do the teaching of farming ourselves That is the 
attitude of most of the parents. 

67,225 That seems to me eminently sound. Is there great demand 
for teaching of English amongst the rural population? — Everywhere, 
that has been my experience. • 

67,226. Is there nny widespread public demand for compulsory 
education ?— (.lfr. Lambeit): There is a non-official demand for com- 
pulsory primary education but I do not think that one can say that 
there is a widespread demand in the sense that the people themselves 
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•desire it. I have no doubt whatever that n gieat many people do not 
wish to have their children sent to school compulsorily. 

67.227. Sir Henry Lawrence : In how many areas has it been 
•applied f— So far, in one municipal area at Banchi and one rural area 
at Banki in the Cuttack district. We have also experiments in two 
uiral areas in the Saran district, and three municipal and one rural 

•experiment aie under consideration still. Actually we have no real 
•experience of more than one municipal area and one rural area. 

67.228. The Act authorising compulsion has been in force for eight 
years? — I do not remember the exact date of the Act. It is probably 
-about that. 

67.229. Ptoft nor Oangnlee : Is there any special officer watching 
•these experiments? — The Inspector of Schools is in general charge ol 
the experiments but a Sub-Inspector of Schools in that particular 
area is specially instructed to keep an eye on these experiments and 
■to see that they are properly carried out. 

07.230. Sir Henry Laurence : The application of compulsion is at 
the discretion of local bodies? — Yes. 

67.231. Professor Gangulee : Do you require the sanction of the 
Government? — It requires the sanction of the Government. Most of 
"these experiments could not possibly be undertaken without addi- 
tional funds, which Government have to provide. 

67.232. The Choir man : Your attendance figures show the number 
•of boj-B who actually joined the lowest class? — Yes. 

67.233. That is really a very unreliable guide to the efficiency of 
primary education in the Province? Might it not bo in the public 
interest that the figures published should be those in class III and 
that from year to. year the rise or fall in that figure should be the 
measure of failure or success ? Do you not think that, under existing 
conditions, there is a danger of increasing primary schools regardless 
•of the factor of efficiency, and of the persons responsible congratulat- 
ing themsolves on the growing attendance figures? — I do not think 
we congratulate ourselves very much on these attendance figures in 
Glass I. We i ealise that practically no education worth having is 
given to the student if he stops in that class. 

67.234. Do you not think that the real state, of affairs would be 
brought home to the' public if you presented the figures under Class 
Til rather than under Glass I?— I think it would be better to em- 
phasis" the figures in class III. 

67.235. In answer to Question 23 (&) Mr. Fnwcus says: "This is 
mot unnatural, because if compulsion is to be effective it must be possi- 
ble to fine, without delay, those parents who do not send their child- 
ren regularly to school, but in the Municipality of Banchi I have 
found that the average time occupied by a caso under the Primary 
Education Act is six months ”. I suppose the period refers to the 
lime from the 1 eginning of the proceedings up to the judgment? — Yes. 

67.236. Are you suggesting any amendment of the Act or of the 
procedure ?— Mr. Blair has dealt with this question (Mr. Jilair): 
This Tefers to Banchi which has been my headquarters 
for the last five years and T know something about the working of 
■compulsion in schools there. We. have managed to reduce this period 
very considerably by addressing the District Magistrate. I do not 
think there is anv necessity to amend the Act in order to get the 
figure reduced. Things are very much better now than they were. 

67.237. Mr. Fawcus presents us with some very remarkable achieve- 
ments by the Agency Inspector effected by securing a second teacher 
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to almost every school. 1 suppose by zealous administration in several 
directions ho has managed very substantially to improve the position 
in a group of ptimary schools Arc you at all familiar with the con- 
ditions in the locality leferrcd to l— (Mr. Lambert ): The locality 
is the Orissa Feudatory States. My headquarters are 
normally at Cuttack which is the headquarters of the Oiissn. 
Division. I have heard something about the experiments 
but nothing vciy detailed I do not think the conditions there are- 
very different fiom what they arc in British India proper and the 
rest of the Province, but the Agency Inspector has a very much freer 
hand than the ordinary Inspector of Schools. He is working under 
the Political Agent for the States and the States would naturally 
allow experiments which it would be rather difficult to carry out In 
British India, as the control of primary education is moro or less in 
the hands of district boards. I should point out as regards the- 
Agency Inspector that he has a very much smaller charge than the 
average Inspector of Schools » 

07.238 Arc not those figures rather remarkable? In 1922, there 
were 685 in class I; m class II there was a drop to 185; in clnss III 
it came down to 134 and in claBs IV to 112. In 1927, the position had 
he far improved that 559 children came to class I, 362 to class II, 358 
to class III and no loss than 240 to class IV. Those are very remark- 
able figures? — They are remarkable figures but in Cuttack I have 
heard some complaints about it. 

67.239 On wliat ground ?— Because of the closing of some of these 
schools. It is not mentioned here but it is mentioned in the 
Quinquennial Review. 

67.240. Does the objection come from parents who regard these- 
schools rather as creches than as a means of educating their children T 
— I do not think it comes from them. It comes from the educated 
public. Any diminution in the number of students and in the number 
of schools is looked upon as letrograde. 

67.241. Do you regard it ns rctrogrndc ?— Personally I do not, I 
regard higher education for a larger number of students as more im- 
portant. 

67,242 Would you conclude from the figures that on the whole these- 
figures show a great advance? — Personally, I regard it as a groat 
advance. 

67.243. Do you agree, Mr. Blair: — (J/7. Blair)-. Certainly. That 
is what we should like to see in the rest of the Province and it would 
be well worth calling the attention of district boards to this matter. 

67.244. This colossal wastage between Class I and Class II lepre- 
sents a pitiful waste of public funds, does it not? — It is bound to- 
result in waste of money. (Mr. Lambert)'. In this connection there 
is a paragraph in the Quinquennial Reviow on page 60. It gives 
you further figures and they are complete figures There has been a 
diminution in the total number of students. 

67.245. Is it your view that boys who leave school between classes I 
and II enjoy any lasting advantage?— I do not sec how they can; X 
cannot speak fi om experience because I have not sufficient knowledge 
of the people whose sons attend the primary schools. I cannot sec 
how the education given in clnss I could bo of any lasting benefit. 

67,246 Is the co-operative movement supplying a certain stimulus 
towards education in the Pjovinco?— I regret to say that T can find’ 
very little trace of that I have heard that in the Cuttack and Purr 
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•districts tile co-operative movement has assisted in maintaining a cer- 
tain. number of primary schools, but I fancy it is a very small number. 
I have no figures and can find nothing about it in the report. There 
5s very little, co-operation between the Co-operative Department and 
the Education Department. 

67,247. Have you interested yousclf in the problem of educating 
‘tho sons of well-to-do zemindars and other peisons of means?— No, we 
have no school for that type of boy. 

'67,218. Do you think them is hope that some adaptation of the prin- 
ciple of the Public School in Great Britain, which might be 
suitable to local conditions, would achieve a happy result? — It is very 
largely a mntter of psychology, is it not? You have to change the out- 
look of the hoy, and whether you can do it in the course of six or eight 
years I do not know. But something certainly might be done in that 
way. 

67,240. One assumes naturally that education would be paid for by 
the parents, and flint the public funds should not be charged for the 
cost of such education ? — I think perhaps other Provinces might he nble 
to give a better answer to that question. There arc schools at Ajmer 
and Ttaipnr and other places where such education is given. Perhaps 
■ It is more for the sons of Billing Chiefs and big zemindars. 

67.250. I should like to know from yon the exact position as re- 
gards compulsory education. Ts it the case that that system has been 
introduced in four rural area*-*, namely Banki, Gopnlgnnj, Maha- 
•raganj and Jamlior 1 — Yes ; it has just been introduced in Jntnhor. 

07.251. In no other districts? — No: the experiment is iccent in the 
fSuran district, while it has only just commenced in the union in the 
•Gaya district. 

07.252. IVith regard to the Banki Union, have prosecutions of parents 
been effected for not sending their children to school ? — Yes. 

67. 253. And what about the absentees, thnt is, boys wlm having 
attended have been removed? — 1 think these, prosecutions would in- 
clude those cases as well, but I cannot say for certain. In that connec- 
tion I might say that a certain amount of leniency has been shown in 
that union in order that popular opinion may not be roused ngninst the 
experiment, and that accounts for the comparatively small number, 
(thiily-six) of prosecutions in a year. 

67,251. Ptnjfitor Gauguin : There were thirty-three in 1026, and 
thirty-six in 1027? — Yes: As I have already said the experiment is 
succeeding belter than the figuies which are given here would lend one 
to expect. 

67.255. Thr G hail man : Arc you satisfied with the text-hooks in use 
in primary schools in the rural areas 1—(Mr. Blair)'. I ennnot say 
that T have heard many complaints on the subject. 

67.256. 1 would rather have your own views than the views of 
possible complainants ? — As a mnttev of fact l bnvc had really very little 
to do with primary (‘duration, because I have also been in charge of 
secondary schools and middle schools, and having had an area of five 
districts it has not been possible for me as an inspector to pay very 
much attention to primary schools. That* question could belter be 
answered by the Dibtriel Inspector. 

07.257. Upon whom does the duty fall of revising text-hooks from 
'time to time? — Upon the Text-Book Committee, which has its head- 
•qUarters at Patna. 

67.258. Is it a standing eommitteo? — Yes. 

K 2 
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67.259 Can you tell the Commission how long ago it is since the- 
text-books in the primary system were reviewed l— (Mr. Lambert): 
They are continually being reviewed; and as regards the reviewing of 
the books themselves this is going on throughout the year. 

67.260 Do you come across many cases in which unauthorised text- 
books aie used in pumary schools; that is to say, small text-books pre- 
pared by the local school-master and sold to the parents?— I should 
think there are veiy few cases of that sort 

67,261. I find that Chapter XIX of the Quinquennial Review* dials,, 
in fact, almost entirely with the examination of books newly submit- 
ted to the committee. There is no suggestion of a review? — You die 
thinking of a icview in what sense ’ 

67.262 Is it not important that books which have been 
accepted in the past should again come under scrutiny? — The Text- 
Book Committee is supposed to consider whether the books already 
prescribed for use in schools arc better or worse than those which have 
come before them recently and to recommend accordingly. 

67.263 Do you not think that it would be worth while having ar 
systematic scrutiny of the text-books already .approved? — Yes. 

67.264. /fir Thnma- Middleton : On page 317 of Mr. Fawcus’ note the 
figures of attendance are given. The conclusion drawn is that stagna- 
tion occurs mainly m class I and not in class IV. There is a very 
heavy drop in attendance between class I and class II, and that is to 
be expected. For every hundred who would join class I ono finds about 
thiity in class II. Then apparently the class steadies down and in 
classes II and III you have a similar attendance; but then for every 
hundred joining class III about thirty-six only take class IV. The 
reason for the heavy drop in the first case is fairly obvious, but the 
reason is not quite so obvious in the second case. Why should there 
be such a heavy drop between class III and class IV ? — Classes I, II and 
III are included in what arc known as the lower primary schools, 
whereas classes IV and V are in the upper primary schools. Upper 
primary schools are more expensive than the lower primary schools. 
They give a higher education and naturally there are fewer upper 
primary schools as compared with the lower primary schools. 

67.265. That explains the point; I did not know where the line 
between lower and upper primary was drawn, whether after class III 
or class IV? — Mr. Blair points out that the boy also becomes more 
useful to his parents after he has passed out of class III, and is there- 
fore withdrawn from bchool more readily by hiB parents at that stage. 

67.266. That was the answer that I expected to get because this 
reason has been given in other Provinces. But there is also a further 
reason in this Province, namely, that the first three classes arc grouped 
together and the upper primary begins at the class IV stage ?— Yps 

67.267. I presume the upper primary classes are IV and V and 
after that they are classed ns middle school pupils? — Yes, and the 
high school stage commences from class VIII. 

67.268. Can you tell me whether the Text-Book Committee is giving 
any attention to the incorporation of nature study lessons and country 
object lessons for scholars in the primary schools in classes I, II and 
III. In some vernacular text-books of another Province which I 
happen to know, there was at one time in the primers a rather care- 
fully grouped series of lessons bearing on country life, and I 
understand that the text-books in that case have been regularly 
revised so that they arc now comparatively satisfactory. I do not 
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know whether there has licen a regular revision in Bihar and Orissa, 
with the object of improving the text -books from the ngricultmnl popu- 
lation's point of view?— There is a regular revision every year in tho 
sense flint the whole list is re-examined, but 1 do not think thnt there 
has been nny attempt to make the text-books more suitable for the 
rural population. I cannot say that that lias been the case. 

07,200. Mr. Calvert : In the final paragraph of the Quinquennial 
Beporf it is pointed out that what is reqniicd in primary education 
is improvement rather than expansion. Is it the definite policy of 
the depaitment to hold hack expansion in the interests of improve- 
ment ? Would you he prepared to stop opening new primary schools 
until you have improved the attendance in the existing primary 
schools? — Yon speak of the department, but I should explain that 
primmy education is veiy largely in the bands of the district boards. 

67,270 But you bold the money grip, do you not?— Yes, we do to 
some extent but I do not think that Government would be prepaied 
to eo to the length of withholding funds in order to ensure improve- 
ment rather than expansion. 

67,271. Would it he possible for you, in advising the distribution of 
grants, to bring more pressure on local boards to impiove the existing 
schools rather than start more schools? Is that no part of your policy? 
— We certainly endeavour to impress that on the locnl hoards, but ns 
I ssy, (he aetual eariying out of the policy is moic in the hands of tho 
district boards than in the hands of the depaitment. Wc do impress 
on them the inipoitnnee of improving the rxisting sehools rather than 
increasing tho number of sehools. 

G7.272 As you pnv the piper you can call the tune to a large ex- 
tent, can you not ? — We ought to be nble to do so. 

67.273. Is any system of propaganda being carried out to populariso 
the idea of compulsory education? — I think the answer must be in the 
negative. 

67.274. Tb any persistent propaganda being carried on to populariso 
adult education ?— 1 know of none. 

67.276. It is also stated in the same final paragraph " For mass 
education we need more teachers and better teachers”. Is the arrange- 
ment of ‘ more ’ before 1 better ’ accidental, or is that the policy ? — I 
think it is merely accidental, although wo do want more teachers. 

67.270. The Improvement of the teacher is more important thnn the 
increase in the numbers? — It is. 

67.277. At wliai stage would you say a hoy attains comparatively 
lasting literacy: class TV or class V ?— I would sny at the end of class 
III. By litcimy you mean the ability to lead nnd write? 

07.278. Yes, (lint he is able to rend and write nnd is not likely to 
ielap.se to illiteracy? — lie attuins thnt singe nt the end of class ITT. 
I would not say that he is likely to retain that literacy light through 
tho whole of his life, hut lie retains it for a sufficiently long time. 

07.270. Have you compnied tho number of boys passing into literacy 
with the normal mortality among liferate.s in (he Province? Can you 
sny from year to year whether literacy is on the inciense or deciense? 
—I do not think I can answer that. I have the figures for the total 
literacy; it is about five per cent. 

But it ib possible to have an annual check. Tho annual normal 
mortality among the literate classes enn he ascertained, arfd from thnt 
t the njunhei relapsing into illiteracy can he worked out, 

67,280. On the question of wastage between the elementary classes 
and the classes at which hoys attain literacy, is it under discussion to 
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try any scheme of limiting the entrance to boys who arc the sons of 
patents who aie willing to guaiantee attendance right through the 
full school-going period ? — We have not made any experiment of that 
kind, we ha\c not discussed it; it is a new suggestion. 

67.281 Do jou think it would he possible? — I think it would be. 

07.28 2 You arc probably aware that in the Punjab we have tried 
that system of compulsory education which is based on the "contract- 
ing m ” principle ? — I have heard about it. 

67.283. In adult education are the text-books specially designed for 
adults or are they the same as those used for the usual elementary 
school ? — Exact] j' the same books. 

67.284. Do you think that that is wise in the interests of adult edu- 
cation ?— Probably not. 

67,285 Is there any test of literacy in the adult schools? — I do not 
Hunk any formal test is held. 

67.286. You have not tried literacy certificates? — No; we have never 
tried that. 

67.287. Does your department work in close touch with the Public 
Health Department? — (.1 ft. lilair)". Wo ate in dose touch with the 
Public Health Department in one respect, and that is 'the scheme for 
medical inspection of schools. 

67.288. Arc your teachers given facilities for learning the main prin- 
ciples of public health which the Public Health Department would like 
them to know ? — One of the books is a book on hygiene, which was, I 
think, prescribed some years ago, probably in consultation with the 
Public Henlth Department. 

67.289. I gather that tho Public Health Department holds you partly 
responsible for the slow progress made in rural public health; without 
Tinnl education you cannot improve public health ? — Hygiene is on the 
curriculum; the trouble is to find tcachors capable of teaching. (Mr. 
•Lnmbirt) : I think tho trouble lies more with the customs of the 
country ; you mnj teach the principles but they w ill not be applied in 
practice. 

67.290. They w ill learn the thing, but they will not believe in it ?— 
1 am afraid that is the position. 

07.291. Can you give .m 3 - idea of the class from which boys attending 
schools arc drawn? Are they the actual cultivators, or arc they the 
middleman class, shopkeepers, and so on ? — Do yon mean boys in the 
primary schools? 

67.292 In the rural primary schools; are they from the labouring 
classes, cultivating classes, landowners or middlemen? — (Mr. Blair): 
The majority are from the labouring clnsscs or cultivating classes The 
small bhopkeeper will send his bo 3 to the local primar 3 ’ j°chool if there 
is no other school in the, neighbourhood; if there is a middle school in 
the neighbourhood he would rathev send. his boy there. Primary 
schools arc generally attended by tho cultivating class 

67.293 Is it found here that your shopkeeping classes, w-hen they 
sond their bo.vs to school, do so w ith the definite idea of having a voca- 
tional value attached to the education ? — I think they send them with 
the idea of getting sufficient education to assist the parent in his 
business. 

67.294. They attach a vocational value to the education ?— Yes. 

67.295. Have 3 -ou, hero, a phenomenon whmh we find in other Pro 
vmces, a decline in literacy among the so called literate classes ’-They 
seem to be concent) ating now on college education and sending a 
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smaller and smaller proportion of their boys to primary schools 1 — The' 
literate classes do not ordinarily send their boys to the primary 
schools. They get the boy taught at home until he reaches a certain 
stage (say class IV or class V) and then send him to the nearest middle 
or high school. I think I am right in saying that a very small pro- 
portion of the literate classes send their boyfi to the primary schools. 
(Mr. Lambert ) : That is, the more educated classes or the middle 
classes. 

67.296. Actually you have funds spent on primary education,, 
which, if they could be concentrated on the boys who arc prepared to 
attend school up to the full course, would give you far better results?— 
Theso are boys who go to the middle school and the high school. 

67.297. I am talking of the problem of wastage. Actually you have 
fundB devoted to primary education which arc largely wasted owing 
to the difficulty in keeping the boys at school ; if you could concentrate 
these funds on schools where the parents would guarantee to keep their 
boys for the full school-going period, these funds would give you more 
valuable results ? — They would. 

67.29S. Is that pioblem of wastage regarded as the most serious- 
problem you have to deal with now-, or is it a question of lcsignecF 
acquiescence with a thing you cannot cure? — That is a pioblem we 
arc endeavouring to tackle, probably on the lines adopted by the 
Inspector in the Agency tracts; that is, endeavouring to improce the 
primary school by adding to the number of teachers and so securing 
that a larger percentage of students entering the school will go on to 
class III at least. 

67.299. Would you accept the idea that selective compulsion would 
actually save you money? You could save money by selecting the 
areas? — (Mr. Blair) : It would depend on the number of areas. 

67.300. If you confine the education to areas which are willing to 
accept compulsion you will get more literates per yenr at a less cost ?— 
(Mr. Lnmbcri ) : Yes, you would. 

67.301. Dr. Hyder-. As regards this problem of wastage, I w’ould 
like to know what are the conditions on which you would recognise a 
primary school vhen it applies for a grant? — (Mr. Blair) : The Sub- 
Inspector inspects the school and reports to the district board, and if 
he reports favourably the district board grants a stipend to the school. 
That is in the case of stipendiary schools. There are other schools 
which are under small committees, grant-in-aid schools. He would 
report similarly regarding these, and the district board would make 
the grant. There are schools which are board-managed schools, and 
the boards themselves see that their teachers are competent. 

67. 302. When there is this problem that in the majority of the schools 
in the rural areas there is only one teacher, cannot you, by changing 
the conditions of recognition, bring about a change for the better in 
the schools? — I should like to say that that is one of the causes of 
this preponderance in class I, the number of one-teacher schools, and 
the department has been biinging this to the notice of the district 
boards But the district boards have ideas of their own, and I think 
I am right in saying that the majority of them prefer a larger number 
of one-teacher schools, in spite of this stagnation, to a smaller num- 
ber of two-teacher schools. 

67.303. Supposing von had to change the rules for the recognition 
of such schools, could vou do it departmentally ? — It could be done 
by saying that district boards will not be permitted to give grants to 
one-teacher schools. 
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67,304. Could you do it yourselves ns a department? — Government 
could do that in thoir instructions to the district boards, but I am 
quite ieit.nn it would be met with a vehement protest, because there 
■are sparsely populated areas whole there is the difficulty of getting 
together a handful of bojs, and to insist on nvo tencheis in the lower 
primarj schools would be most uneconomical. That is what the dis- 
trict boards saj But in the thickly populated areas, I should think 
it might easily be laid down by Government, if they chose to do so, 
that no school other than a two-teacher school is to receive aid or is 
to be supported by the department. 

67.305 Hahn A V. l’anna I; primaij cdoc.it ion (ice a nj where in 
the Province except in the district of Snian? If so, in what area? — 
In Ranchi Municipality you have free and compulsory primary educa- 
tion. 

67.306. Is it compulsory and free combined ?— Yes. The boys pay no 
fees 

67.307. How is the system working in Saran 7— There they have only 
free education. 

67,308 How is it working? — I have had no occasion to report on 
it, and I hare no knowledge of that part of the country. 

67.309. What is the difficulty in trying the same experiment else- 
vrliciel — It reduces the income of the district boards, and consequently 
the amount which they can spend on schools; nnd it also means that 
the teucheis have to' be compensated for the loss of fees (Mi. 
T iambi it ) : Perhaps, I might «-ay that the amount of the compensa- 
tion would be twenty-five per cent nioie than Government give at 
present. 

67.310. Could you say how many district boards are prepared to 
take up this free primary education, if the Government are prepared 
to cooperate with them? — (Mi. Bln it) ■ 1 think all th<- district board* 
have been told that Government are willing to consider schemes, and 
only in those areas that have been mentioned in the Quinquennial 
Report have they agreed to try it. 

07.311. You menu all the district boards in the Province ?— All must 
have been informed about it. 

G7.312. How mnny of them are prepared to do so ?— I do not think 
•Government are prepared to encourage this free education in any and 
■every area. 

67.313. Government are nob prepared? — I do not think they are 
prepared to micouiace the distuet boards to go in for it wholesale, on 
the grounds that I have stnted, namely, the expense. 

67.314. Are there district boards so prepared? — Government have 
told the district boards that they are prepared to sanction . such 
schemes in selected areas, and that is why, in these union areas, these 
schemes have been sanctioned bv Gov eminent Government have not 
asked nnv district board to adopt this in its complete area, but Gov- 

■ ernment have said that it is an interesting experiment, and they are 
prepared to consider its being tried in union areas within their juris- 
diction. 

67.315. Tt is left to the discretion of the department to suggest 
any area ?— Yes. 

67.316. In that ease Government are prepared to help with funds? 
— Certainly. It is being tried in these four particular union areas. 

67.317. Sir Janut MarKemirt : What is the geneinl attitude 
towards education in the Legislative Council ? Is there much 
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enthusiasm for the spread of education and an increased expenditure 
on education? — (Mr. Lambert')-. They wish to see both a spread of 
education and an increase of expenditure on education. 

6?, 318. Which do you think they would prefer, money spent on com- 
munications or money spent on education? Is there any very pro- 
nounced feeling on the point? — I think m the Count ll they would cer- 
tainly prefer to see money spent on education. 

f-7,310. In answer to Question 23 (b). (hr statement shows that vou 
have teachers getting a maximum of ten rupees a month in the un- 
trained teacher class. Is there any immediate prospect of nn increase 
in their pay? — There i6 no immediate prospect of an increase, because 
w’c are endeavouring to work up to a scheme to provide education for 
eighty per cent of the hoys of sehonl-gomir nee m the Pro\ nice Those 
rates of pay are to ho given to teachers and we are, as far as possible, 
working up to this scheme. 

07.320. Sir JIrnu/ Lawrence : What are the present rates of pay? 
— (.Ifr. Lambert) : They varv from five to ten rupees for the untrained 
teacher, to twolvo to seventeen rupees for the trained teacher in pri- 
mary schools, with triennial increments of one rupeo. 

67.321. Can a man live on five rupees per month '—He eannot (ifr. 
Jilair)-. ITe does not live on the ninees a month alone ; he pets fees 
and probably gifts of grain, and so on. 

07.322. "Whnt will his total emoluments he i — Perhaps about, ten to 
twelve rupees. (Mr. Lambert) : The average is ten rupees eight annas; 
ten rupees in the rural areas, and it may run up to ns high as eighteen 
in the municipal areas. 

07.323. Including all emoluments'?— Yes, except the occasional pre- 
sents in kind; those would not he included in the figures. 

07 321 Aie thev substantial ? — (Mr Ulan): They \nry, and tlic 
extraordinary thing is that it is very often no advantage to a tenchcr 
for the district noard to raise his stipend, because, as soon as the 
stipend is raised by the district board, these gifts in kind cense. Tho 
people say “You nro getting increased wages from the district board, 
md there is no need for ns to give vou nnvlhing ” That is nr, nn- 
foriunnte characteristic of rural education. There linvc been increases 
in their pay; higher rates have recently been sanctioned, but it is 
doubtful if the teachers have benefited much, for tho reasons I have 
given. 

G7.3V0 Dr. ITyrler: Docs the teacher get his food twice a dav at 
tlie houses of these pupils ?— They pay the fees in kind, in grain, in 
rice. 

67.326. lie does not get his board from the pupils 7— -He probably 
live-: at the bouse of one Ycrv often the finru, ns lie is called, lives 
in tho liouso of one of the villagers, and he gets his food in rclftrn 
probably for small services like writing letters. 

67.327. Sir James MacKniv" : Approximately, it is very close to 
tlfo old Scottish t\pc of education knndrods of years ago; tho “fiticfcifc 
minister” type of education ?— But in the "stickit minister” typo of 
education, tho teacher did not got any food. 

67.328. Ho got his bag of oatmeal, I think?— Yes, I believe Eo 
did. 

67,320. Sir llenru Lawrence-. Does the schoolmaster go round to falto 
these gifts, or do they flow in automatically?—! am afraid sometimes 
he has to go round and press for them. 



67.330 Profrr-oi Gaitgulm Docs hr find tinio to do so?— Yes. 

67.331 Su Jams MnrKrnon That, was the policy. Are Govern- 
ment satisfied that, with thr«e l dtes of pay they can get an adequate 
number of teach ui of the right type 5— At present Government cannot 
nfioid to pay mote, unless the district boards levy a eess for educa- 
tion pin poses; and so far as our information goes, there is not a Bingle 
distuct boaid piepaied at present to levy this educational cess. (Mr. 
Lamhi it) • We r’.nke no pretence that these rates of pay are adequate 
to secure the tyno of men we want. 

67.332. Profc^ot Gangnlic . Under the present system, if the dis- 
trict boards desire to have ptimaiy education, they themselves draw 
up the scheme. Then what is the procedure? Do they submit their 
schemes to you? — (Mi . Latnbnl): Practically, the District Inspector 
draws up the scheme at the instigation of the district board. They _ 
were all asked, about three yeais ago, to draw up these schemes. The 
idea, as 1 lime said, is to piovido education for eighty per cent of 
the boys of school-going ago Those schemes are sent in to Govern- 
ment, and they are then approved or modified by Government and 
returned to the district. An attempt is made to increase the funds 
supplied to the district board every year, until they enn finance the 
scheme as laid down. 

67.333. Who examines the schemes ? — The Director of Public Instruc- 
tion examines the schemes. Of course they aio examined before that 
by the Inspector of Schools, sent up to the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, examined by him, and sent on to Government in the Ministry of 
Education 

67,331. How long do jou take to examine these proposals J^r-When 
I was officiating here in 1024, I had to examine several of these pro- 
posals. It took me, off and on, perhaps ten days to a fortnight. They 
are complicated proposals. Along with the proposal there is a map 
showing where the schools arc to be located, and it takes a long time 
to work through a scheme of that kind. I do not pretend, of course, 
that I hnd no other work during those ten days or a fortnight. 

67,335 The mnximum amount of time taken to examine a proposal 
may be taken as a month? — Yes. 

67.336. Then whnt hnppens ? — It goes up to Government. Govern- 
ment then return it with tlieir comments and suggestions to the dis- 
trict board through the Directoi of Public Instruction. Thoy may or 
may not accept it; there mny be further correspondence. 

67.337. How many proposals came to you, and how many of them 
did you reject because the schemes were not satisfactory, or because 
the district boards did not fulfil the conditions necessary?— I suppose 
there was not a single scheme on which wo had no comment or sugges- 
tion to make ; none w ere rejected, of course. 

67.338. Comments there may be, but were any schemes totally re- 
jected 1—1 do not think w o could say that any wore totally rejected. 
(Mr. Blair)'. I had Borne experience of the examination of tlicso 
schemes, because two years ago I was put on special duty to examine 
twenty odd schemes which had boon sent up by tho department. That 
was after they had been Bent by the Director of Public Instruction to 
Government. The general principles had been laid down. Govern- 
ment discussed them with the district boards and others interested and 
that took a long time but once these general principles were arrived 
at the examination of these schemes took no time at all. I was a long 
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time drafting the Resolution ariiving afc the general principles but 
the actual examination of the schemes took a very short time once 
you had arrived at the general principles. 

67,339. These principle 1 ; are known to the district boards! — These 
were made known by a Resolution issued in March 1926. (dir. 
Lambeit ): That Resolution is here if you wish to see it. 

67,340 Since these principles were laid down, the delay in passing 
a scheme through has been considerably reduced ’ — (J/». Ilian): Thore 
need be no delay at all. 

67.341. How many such schemes are actually put in operation by 
the district boards’— All district boards sent in schemes and these 
were examined. Replies were sent and the schemes are in operation 
in all districts now. Unless more money is forthcoming it will not be 
possible lo work out these schemes to the maximum. 

67.342. I understood you to say that there is only one scheme 
working in the Banki Union! — (JLfr. Lambert): I thought you were 
referring to the ordinary primary education schemes. 

67.343. I am referring to the compulsoiy primaiy education scheme! 
—That we have working in one municipal and foui rural areas. 

67.344. The district boards are supposed to prepare the scheme! — 
In the rural areas, yes. 

67.346. And submit the scheme to you for your approval and com- 
ments ! — Yes. 

67,346 What happens then! — It goes to Government who return 
the scheme with their comments. Usually it is a matter of finance. 

67.347. How many such schemes, could you tell us, were actually 
drawn up by the district boards! I am trying to find out what in- 
terest the district boards take in this matter 1 — My infoimntion is, only 
about four schemes; one is regularly in operation: two are more or 
less recent and one has only just been put into operation. 

67.348. There was a conference of chairmen of district boards some 
time ago. Did you make it clear at that conference that they should 
avail themselves of the Compulsory Education Acts! — I was not here 
at thaft time. (Mr. Blair) : I was not here either. 

67.349. Could you tell us whether any efforts were made on the 
part of Government to enlighten the chairmen of the district boards 
in the matter of introducing free primary education! — The chairmen 
of the district boards do not, 1 think, consider that they require 
education in these matters. 

67.350. In the Banki Union you have an attendance officer. Who 
pays his salary? — (JLfr. Lambert) : Practically Government is financing 
the scheme at present. They promised to finance it for three years. 
Government pay the attendance officer indirectly through the district 
board. They give an additional grant to the district board in order to 
enable it to meet the expenditure on this experiment. 

67.351. This attendance officer is on your staff? — He is employed by 
the district board. All our reports come from the district board and 
are to some extent checked by the Inspector of Schools. 

67.352. Do you not think that it is advisable to fix a ratio of one 
teacher to twenty-five or thirty pupils I — You cannot expect a teacher 
to tench three classes properly. He will naturally concentrate on the 
top class. Naturally, die boys in class I are left to themselves and 
they pick up a certain amount of education; the guru does his best for 
them. I should here like to emphasise one point and that is that in 
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class I students stray in at all times of the year. Some have been 
for a whole year and some onK a few months. For instance, some join 
only in October or November instead of in January. 

07.353 Could you tell us what fees are charged for primary schools ? 
— The fee charged for individual pupils is one anna or two annas, 
peihaps four annas if the mnn is lich. 

07.354 Do you charge the depressed classes anything? — They are 
educated fiee. A special allowance is made to teacheis in the depies- 
£>ed class schools something in the natuie of a capitation grant. 

67.355. As legal ds this question of compulsory education, do you 
think it would be advisable to appoint a special officer to go into the 
whole question ?— Unless local bodies, municipalities and unions are 
prepared to chnrgc an education cess, you can do almost nothing. 
Wc made a soit of estimate as to what it would cost to work up to 
this. If education is fi ee, the cost comes to about a croie and forty 
lakhs. We have, however, since discoveied that this must have been 
considerably underestimated I think it would come to two crores for 
rural areas only. 

67.356. Is there any objection shown to sending girls to boys’ schools? 
— In rural areas tlieie are a laige number of girls attending boys’ 
schools. It is rather astonishing but it is the case. 

67.357. Do the girls follow the same curriculum as the boys?— The 
same curriculum, except that they do a little sewing. When inspecting 
primary schools, I havo seen the pundits teaching sewing. 

67,358 Aic the text books in the rural aiens the same as in urban 
preas? — They arc the same. 

67.359. In the mattei of adult education, there is no supervision 
at all in the schools you mention?— No special supervision but the 
Sub-Inspector of Schools is supposed to keep an eye on those schools. 

07.360. Do yon follow the same text books ns those used in primary 
schools ?— Yes. 

67.361. What should be the main object in adult education?— I am 
afraid that at this stage the only object is to teach the students to 
read and write. We make no attempt to impart vocational education. 

67.362. In jour view, the objective in adult education is to secure 
literncy? — That is what we are trying to do. 

67.363. Mr. Kamat'. The crux of this whole question of spreading 
education among the masses is the question of money ?—' Very largely. 
It is not only a question of money ; we have great difficulty in finding 
the teachers. 

67.364. Do the leaders of public opinion in this Province realise the 
broad fact that jou are spending relatively more bn collegiate educa- 
tion than on primary education ?— Are we spending more on collegiate 
education ? 

67.365. I mean comparatively ’—I take it that the leaders of public 
opinion read the reviews and the annual reports on education and 
other documents. I cannot say definitely, but I suppose they realise 
it. 

67,366 If it is a fact that collegiate education is receiving more, 
does it not amouns to this, that you are blocking the way for the 
welfare of those who receive primal y education ?— Yes, that is so. 

67,387. Supposing you reduce, somewhat, the collegiate education 
expenditure, would you devote that to the improvement of existing 

Messrs. JET. Lambert and F. R. Blair. 
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[primary schools or to then expansion 1 — It the department had tho 
handling ot Ihc money, I think we can say the department would 
<devote it mainly to the improvement of existing primary schools. Wo 
• -should use it in some eases for expansion too. 

87.368. What would you advise tho district boards to do: to have 
. more schools or improve the pay of the teachors i — I would advise 

them to improve the conditions in existing schools, to improve the 
.pay of ihc teachers and to appoint more tcncheis in order that wo may 
have at least Lw o teachers in every primary school 

67.369. The second point which I would ask jou about is this: Is 
it icalised by the leaders of public opinion that what you are spending 
now on education, taking the population as compaied with the popula- 
tion in other Piovinccs, is materially less owing to your system of 
assessment of land revenue ? — I suppose they realise that to some 
'extent hut, as yon know, there is a gieat agitation against the revenue 
from opium, revenue fiom liquor and so on. 

67.370. Bombay, for instance, with a smallei population is spending 
•throe times as lunch on education as Bihar and Orissa? — Yes. 

67.371. The land revenue there is five crorcs as compared with a land 
•revenue of seventy six lakhs here for an area of 83,000 square miles, 
•as against an area of 121,096 square miles in Bombay. That is to say, 
Bombay raises three times more land levcnue and spends it on the 
hoys of the Piovince; (be money goes back for the welfare of the bo>8 
•of the Province. Is this realised by public leaders in this Piovince* — 
I am sorry T cannot speak for the leaders of public opinion in this Pro- 
vince. 

67.372. Mr. Calvert : Could you give us, off-hand, a rough idea of 
the cost fiom public funds per head in primary, middle and high 
■schools, and colleges ?~T have made a note of tho fignics. The average 
annual cost per pupil from public ftmdb in the arts colleges is Bs 193; 
in prof- ssionnl colleges it is Its 439; in high schools Bs. 17; in middle 
schools Its. 10; in primary schools Its 4 Then we have certain special 
schools such ns the Harartbngh Reformatory School and industrial 
schools, where the average expenditure from public funds is lls. 71. 

67.373. Really, thia question of rural primary education becoming 
universal is not so much a matter of funds as it is one of the alloca- 
tion of the funds that you already have? — I have got the figures for 
expenditure and if you will permit me T shall give them. Tho total 
expenditure on institutions for males is approximately Rs. 1,12,00,000; 
in arts colleges it is Rs. 9,75,000; in professional colleges it is 
Rs. 5,50,000; on secondary education the figure is Rs. 30,00 000, and on 
primary education Rs. 51,00.000. Tf you take the expenditure of Rs. 
‘51,00,000 and add to it the expenditure on arts colleges, it will not 
raise it very much' it is only a question of another ten lakhs on the 
arts colleges. 

67.374. Tf yon were the dictator you could turn out a vastly grenter 
number obliterate® in a year than is the case at present, if yon had 
tho money? — Yes, that hinges on the limitation in the number enter- 
ing class T: pint limitation would bo arrived at by improving rather 
than expanding primary education, that is, improvement in the sense 
of appointing at least two school teachers in every school. 

67.375. The main point is that the difficulties are not purely finan- 
cial ? — 'Mo ; that they arc not purely financial we must admit. 

{The witnesses withdrew .) 
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APPENDIX. 

Note regarding the Experiment in Compulsory Primary Education- 
in the Banki Union oi the Cuttack District. 

There are fifteen lower primary schools in the area, with adequate 
equipment and accommodation for 80 per cent of the number of boys 
of school-going age in the area Each school has two teachers, all 
except four of whom are trained. A census gave the number of boys 
of school-going age as 1,122 — the provision is therefore for 893. Of this 
number 797 have now been enrolled, and the attendance is 712 or 88 
per cent The recurring Government grant towards the experiment is 
nearly Rs 5,000 a year. The Inspector of Schools considers the scheme 
is working satisfactorily on the whole, bub states that it would fail 
if compulsion were discontinued. 


Messrs. E. Lambert and F. B. Blair. 
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Lt.-Col. W. C. ROSS, I.M.S., Director o£ Public Health, Bihar 

and Orissa. 

,| [Lt.-Col. Ross was examined on the following replies to the Question- 
naire submitted by Lt.-Col. J. A. S. Phillips, Offg. 

1)U fetor of Public Health, Uihai and Oit'sa, and on hts own sup- 
plemental y not i.) 


(topics to the Questionnaire. 

Question 17. —Agricultural Industrie*.— (A) and Question 25.— 
"Welt* are or Rural Population. — (a) 1. The improvement of the sani- 
tary condition of villages in rural areas is of the utmost importance, 
'hut little or no progioss has been made in this direction so far. 

It is too much to expect Local Governments to spend monoy on 
carrying out these improvements in all villages in the Province, and 
in the picsent state of ignorance and superstition of the inhabitants, 
their caste and other prejudices, their conservative ideas with regard 
to the origin of disease, their habits and customs, such improvements, 
if suggested, would not be welcome. 

2. Progress must therefore be slow and help must come from, the 
people themselves, and this can only bo achieved by education. This 
education must not only aim at improving the social status of the 
people, however much this may be desirable, but should be directed 
-towards bringing about an appreciation of communal responsibility 
•with regard to the spicad of infectious diseases., and the advantages 
to bo gained, by improved sanitation. 

This education may be promoted in several ways: — 

(a) The teaching of olemontary hygiene in village schools. 

(ft) Propaganda woik on mnrket days. 

'(c) Health weeks. 

(d) The erection of model villages at selected centres. 

(а) The teaching of tletnentaiy hygiene in piimary schools in 
villages. — The difficulty hero is that the teachers themselves do not 
.understand or appreciate sanitation. A way out of this difficulty 
would bo to substitute the text books prescribed, by a book on 
elementary hygiene, whore important sanitary principles are given 
in narrative form and such subjects as a good pure water Bupply, the 
advantages of clean and healthy surroundings, flies as agents in the 
dissemination of disease and tlicir habits, the more important infections 

■diseases and how to avoid them, may be told in simple language. It 
is understood that such books exist, and the Personal Assistant to the 
Director of Public Health of this Provinco is now engaged in the 
preparation of such a book. It would require to be illustrated and 
.proscribed for all primary schools, and would of course have to be 
written in the different languages and dialect* of the Province. 

(б) Propaganda work on matlcf days. — A certain amount of this 
work is already being done, but more at largo mclas than at hits 
or markets in villages. This ought to be a part of tbo work of the 
District Health schemes and every Health Inspector should bo required 
to do it in the area bo controls Simplo lectures, illustrated by charts 
and models, on general sanitation and infectious diseases, should bo 
:given at the more important Mis in his area. 
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(c) Health weeks .— These should be held at convenient centres in. 
the district m the winter months, and at times when the villagers are 
more or less fieo from anxiety with legard to their crops. The district 
health staff should undertake all anangements for these health weeks, 
and the Public Health Department might help with lectures, magic 
lantern, pamphlets, posters, etc and if combined with agricultural* 
shows wlicic pn/es would be awarded for exhibits, they would he 
popular. 

(el) The < ir> tion of moilel ullage « of <■ rlnUel rentier —These should' 
include a suitable type of hut on n good selected site and on an 
appioved plan The watei supply should be specially considered and 
there should be a closed well with a pump. The district health staff 
should see that these model villages are looked after, and people 
desiiing to occupy them should have to confoim to any rules and 
regulations framed with legard to the sanitation of them. Health 
weeks should be held in the vicinity of these model villages so that 
people attending may be shown lound them 

3 The aw aiding of piizes for the most sanitary village in a district 
might act as a stimulus to villageis, encourage a spirit of competition 
and rivalry, and result in improved conditions. 

The prizes should take the form of something that will still further 
improve the sanitation of the best village — an improved water supply, 
foi instance, a good road from the nearest high load to the village, a 
drainage scheme, improvements in their market arrangements, etc. 
The Rub Divisional Officers should flirt pick out what they consider 
aie the best villages in their sub-divisions, and a committee com- 
posed of the Distiiet Magistrate. Civil Surgeon and some of the leading 
zamindais should then examine these and award the prize to the 
one they consider the best. 

4. It is suggested for consideration that Government loans (tacrari) 
should be conditional and that agricultuiists taking advantage of this 
privilege should bo called upon to clean up and keep clean the 
surroundings of their village, and to use their influence in persuading 
people in other villages to do the same. 

5. Tlic formation of co-opeiative health societies, on the lines of 
the co-operative anti-malarial societies of Bengal, where young men 
join together and cairy out improvements round villages, such as the 
dealing of jungle, drains, insanitary tnnks, wells, etc, co-operative 
societies where they exist should help in this movement. 

The success of these movements depends on the men who are at 
the head of them, and the extent to which they can peisuade othe-s to 
help. 

There are times when the agriculturists arc not too busy to carry out 
such woik, and if influential zamindais make an ende'avou/to collect 
volunteers at these times and set an example by being present them- 
selves to supervise operations, some good could be done in this manner. 

6 Boy Scouts.— An endeavour should he mndc to start this move- 
ment in rural areas, but instead of following the usual lines it should 
he directed against insanitary conditions tound villages It might 
almost he woith while to subsidise intelligent, keen and active school 
teachers to start this movement — the emolunfents paid being dependent 
on the amount of woik done 

7. Union BoattJs.— The" scheme of including neighbouring villages 
in a. union board might be developed and extended. It has immense 
possibilities, if properly organised and worked. / s run at present the- 

Lt.-Col. TF. O. Boss. 
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boards steadily icfuse to enforce nny taxation, and arc dependent ore 
district boards for funds to carry out improvements. This is a mis- 
take and, as the union boards have power to impose taxation, this 
power should no exercised and the money thus collected should he 
devoted to the improvement of the sanitation of villages in the union. 

The clerk of such boards should bo a qualified Sanitary Inspector or 
Health Inspector who, in addition to duties connected with the collec- 
tion of taxes, the keeping of accounts of such monies collected and 
other clerical woik, should be responsible for the sanitation of the- 
villages in the union, and for disinfection of wells when cholera breaks 
out, for the early notification of the outbreak of infectious diseases and 
to advise the union board committee on the best manner in which 
funds collected by taxation should he spent in impioving the general' 
sanitation of the villages. 


Supplementary Note by Lt.-Col. W. C. ROSS, I.M.S. 

I only returned from long leave last month and after going through 
the papers, and the evidence prcpaied by my picdeecssor. I prepared 
the note submitted herewith, as, in my opinion, one aspect of the 
relationship between ngricultni e and public health 1ms not been suffi- 
ciently considered in tlie evidence submitted by my department. 

2, The population of Bihar and Orissa is 34,00 1,3 IG of whom at 
least two-thiids are infected witli hookwoim and about one-third are 
or have been infected with mnlaiia. Epidemic influenza, cholera, 
small-pox and plague exeicise a very heavy toll on the number and 
on the health of the population. Diseases sueh ns hookworm nnd 
malaria especially, though they are not n frequent cause of death, 
have most serious effects upon the vitality and the phjsique of the 
population and exeicise a piofound influence upon its productive 
capacity and its prosperity, 

3. In short, public health is essentially an economic problem. 

The lelationsliip between the economic condition of the people,, 
the prevalence of epidemic diseases, and the birth-rate nnd mortality 
amongst the population, is intimate and definite, and each varies with 
the other. A high birth-rate may be a sign of prosperity and plenty, 
of it may be nieicly an accompaniment of a high death-rate and a 
reflex of primitive conditions and a stiugglc for existence. 

Nature adjusts the balance of population and food supply by means 
of the deoth-iate nnd the birth-rate, and the.se are influenced primarily 
by the success or fnilme of the harvests. There ( is therefore an 
intimate lclafionship between public health nnd agriculture, and tho 
betterment of the one must he accompanied by tho improvement of 
the other if any real and permanent result is to obtain. This becomes 
more obvious when one considers that, in this Province, agriculture is 
the great national industry, and that the economic condition of tho 
population is based upon the crops piodueed, and may be measured 
in terms of the harvest. 

If we accept tho general proposition that agriculture is the great 
national industry of this Province, nnd the only important source of 
its prosperity, if we admit that the prosperity of iho people depends 
upon the agricultural productiveness of the Province, then we must 
look to improvements in agriculture to incrcaso tho prosperity of the- 
pcople and -to provide the moans for improving thoir health. 
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Dean Swift 'ins expressed similar ideas in "Gulliver’s Travels." 
The King of Biohdigoag gave his opinion to Gulliver that "whoever 
could make two ears of corn or two blades of grass to grow upon a 
spot of gtound whole only one grew before, would deserve better of 
mankind, and do more essential service to his country than the whole 
inie of politicians put togctliei". 

•I. The effects of malaria on the vitality and stamina of the popu- 
lation arc far-reaching and wide-spread. The ordinary measures for 
the prevention of malaria, which may bo summonsed as the use of 
quinine, and the prevention of mosquito breeding by intensive work 
such as has been carried out so successfully in the Panama Canal zone, 
and elsewhere m localised areas, me not applicable on a grand scale 
over an extensile area, whore the population is poor, ill-educated 
and not subject to discipline 

What is wanted is a policy of malarial prevention which will pay 
its own way, and can be carried out in conjunction with other work 
of n productive nature. The people might then be expected to take 
up such woik individually in their own interest, and the collective 
results of work cnined out bj countless workers throughout the Pro- 
vince would be definite and more peimancnt. Further, Buch a policy 
would, at the samo time, improve the economic condition and the 
prosperity of the people and would indirectly also reduce the prevalence 
of all epidemic diseases by making the people healthier and stronger. 

Such a policy is possible; it is already being carried out in Italy 
and Spain It consists in combining agricultural improvement with 
'sanitation, by draining or flooding marshes and wet lands in a 
scientific manner so ns to produce larger crops, at the same time as 
to prevent the breeding of mosquitoes and tho spread of malaria. It 
also includes the cultivation of waste landB as far as possible and the 
intensive cultivation of good lands. 

This policy is possible and it is productive. It improves the health 
nnd the prosperity of tho people at the same time, and the more their 
health is improved tho more land can be brought under cultivation 
and so the results ate cumulative and progressive. 


6. Public health is purchasable, and the people will obtain only 
_ . , , , . .the quantity nnd the quality for which 

Extracted from Annual thpy arc prepmed to pay. In other words, 
•nlii '°1 S', * ln o. p 1 public health is fundamentally an economic 

problem ana unless it is considered and dealt 
with ns such there can be, nnd will be, little, if any real progress. 

There nrc tluec essential factors to sanitary progress nnd tho 
betterment of tho public health, nnd tlicso must net in unison and 
uniformly to produce definite and real improvement. These are; — 


(1) Economic progicss. 

(2) Education of tho poeplo. 

(3) Legislation. 

Economic progress is essentially inquired to produce the means to 
• meet the necessary expenditure. Incidentally it will also produce a 
demand for better conditions of living nnd well-being. The education 
of the peoplo is needed to produce tho understanding and appreciation 
of sanitary measures and of the principles which govern public health, 
which will eventuate in co-operation in ideas and in effort. Legisla- 
tion is required 'to control and direct local administration and to 
•provide the powers without which local bodies are helpless and 
ineffective. 

Lt,-Col. IF. C. Roes. 
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Of these three essentials, the greatest is the need for economise 
progress. If the produce of the land be increased, all else is possible, 
and unless this be done there may be much striving towards public 
hcaltn progress, but there can be no great or permanent advance. 

C. “The initiative in all public health matters will usually rest with 
, , , . , Governments, because there iB no prospect 

Public™ 0 Health" 1 Repo” of direct personal gain in such matters The 
Bihar and Orissn, 1023. 8ad s ‘ ow progress of public health is largely 

due to this, that it is "nobody’s business ” 
and that even Governments are apt to neglect its needs for some 
more popular political demand. 

Inasmuch ns a nation consists of its people, and its strength is based 
upon their health and prosperity, so it \\ ould appear that the chief' 
duties of any Government are those dealing with the health and’ 
prosperity of its people. 


In other words, economic and public health considerations and' 
requirements are fundamental and inseparable, and must be dealt 
with accordingly. Admit this and base policy upon it. Press for 
legislative reform and education. Encourage economic prosperity by 
making “ two blades of grass to grow where only one grew before ”, 

7. India is primarily and almost entirely an agricultural country in 
which industrialism is as yet in its infancy. The consideration of 
public health as an economic problem therefore becomes a problem 
in agriculture in which there are, in my opinion, two great fundamental 
difficulties which require to bo overcome. Those are ignorance and 
lack of credit. There is profound ignorance of modern scientific 
knowledge and improvements in agriculture, which is laigely due to 
the fact that the peasant is uneducated and is unable to read English, 
which is the only available language in which such knowledge is 
available. - His education is also so defective that his mind is prejudiced 
againBt change, and lie is so poor ns to be unable to spend much money 
on education or on attempts at improvement in agriculture. 


The lack of credit facilities is an overwhelming obstacle to real 
and rapid progress. In the Indian village the bavin is the only 
banker. His means are limited and his charges arc exorbitant. Co- 
operative credit societies have made an attempt to deal with this pro- 
blem, but such societies can only operate on a very small scale and thoy 
can only lend money which thoy borrow with difficulty and in small 
amounts. In my opinion a vast extension of banks and the banking 
system is essential, with a view to creating and diffusing credit 
throughout the country. 

8. The educational problem is intimately associated both with 
public health and with agriculture, if progress is to bo made in those 
and in this connection I would suggest that the present educational 
policy is top-heavy. There arc too many Universities and too many 
graduates who are unable to find employment and who arc ashamed 
to work. What is really required is a vast extension of good primary 
education, and the inclusion of English in primary schools, beoaiise 
English is the only available language in which knowledge of scientific 
progress can bo obtained. 


Oral Evidence. 

07,370. The Chairman '. Colonel Boss, you arc Director of Public 
Health in Bihar and Orissa ? — YeB, 

07,377. I understand that it jb agreeable to you that we should 
examine you on the note provided by Lieut.-Coloncl J. A. S. Phillips, 
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and also upon your own supplemcntaiy note, which you have been 
good enough to prepare for the Commission 1 — Yea. 

67,378. i take it that you are familiar also with the note* on Public 
Health and Medical Relief, which nppenrs on page 22 in the Memo- 
randum on Ruial ^Conditions in Bihar and Orissa, prepared for the 
Commission ? Did you prepare that note I — No 

67,370. Colonel Phillips, in his note, leads off by a statement that 
little or no progress has been made in the direction of impioving the 
sanitary conditions of \ Ulages 1 notice from the note in the provincial 
memorandum that hookworm is a veiy prevalent disease in the 
Province. Apait from that, what wnter-boinc diseases press most 
heavily upon the turnl population? — Dj sentery, onteric fever and 
cholera, the last-named being very picvalent in this Piovince. 

67,380 Is infection from wells \orj common? — That is n matter of 
-opinion. I am inclined to think that wcIIb are not leally so usual a 
means of transmission ns they' were originnlly suspected to be. 

67,381. Do you have step wells in the Province, that is to say, 
wells, the water in which is reached by tho person going down a flight 
of steps?— No 

07,382 Aie tho wells in the rural arons or villages, ns a into, pro- 
vided with rims which prevent the water spilt from the pails and also 
drainage water round about, from running back into the well? — No. 

07.383. "Would that not be an advantage ? — Yes ; that is one of the 
things which we have been pi easing for a long time, but it is difficult 
to enforce it. Wc have great trouble in intioducing this simple im- 
provement, even in municipalities which are under legislative control. 

67.384. Who opposes you ?— It is the people who have to pay for it. 
They do not want to spend money on what tlioy do not consider worth 
spending money on 

67,395. They do not believe that disease comes from water?— They 
do not see the direct connection; when they have not got the disease 
they do not seem to bother about it. 

C7,,iS0. Might it bo a good beginning to insist that where well-heads 
arc being repaired, tho improved pattern should be adopted 1 — Yes ; 
we have been 1 ecommending that and trying to push it for the past 
twenty years, but with very little success so far. The trouble is to 
■enforce it. One. could lccommond, and one might even legislate to 
that effect, but it would be almost impossible to see it catricd out in 
, the villages; tho people in the villages would not make any altemtion, 

67.337. -You have been pushing it for twenty years? — Yes. 

67.338. What about the calibre of the men in your district staff? — 

I think it is satisfactory. 

07,389. Do you find that. (he Indian trained in Western medicine hns 
complete faith in it? — It is very difficult to answer that question; I 
do not think that you could give an absolute replv to a question like 
that. 

67,390 Let me put it in another way. Do you find that, on oeeasions, 
experiments arc made with the indigenous system by officers trained 
in Western medicine ?— Yes, but that would apply more to the lower 
grades of the trained medical officers, that is to say the Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon class only. There is a great difference between the Assistant 
Surgeon class and the Sub-Assistant Surgeon class 


Lt.-Col. IT. <7. Boas. 
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67,301. The bettor trained men are not inclined to experiment with 
unauthorised Bystems ? — No. 

67.392. Colonel Phillips gives us, in answer to Question 17 (h) and 
'26 (a), some information about the propaganda work that has been 
carried out on market days. Has any good result come from that ? — 
It is very difficult to measuie lesults of that nature, but I think that 
some effect certainly has been produced. 

67.393. Has it ever occurred to you that good pictoiial propaganda 
persisted in through the years on public buildings, on railway platforms, 
and in market places, not once or twice, but time and again, might 
create a body of public opinion that would be bettor informed in 
those matter si — We have tried that. We have piepared a certain 
■number of posters, illustrated as well ns unillustrated, which have been 
circulated all over the Province. 

_ 67,394. What do you regard as the best postev that you have shown 1 
Would you describe it quite shortly? — The most effective pictorial 
poster is'piobably that which represents a severe attack of small-pox. 

(57,393. Very w’cll : tako that poster : When was it produced ? — It 
must have been produced about five years ago. 

07.396. Whero has it been exhibited ?— All over the Province by 
now. I do not moan to say, in every village of the Piovince, but at 
separate places nil over the Pi ovincc. 

07.397. Has it ever appeared on railway platforms? — No. 

67.398. Are not the people travelling over the railways tlie very 
people most likely to bring infection into the Piovince ?— -Yes, but that 
point haidly arises, because we have the infection in largo quantities 
in the Province itself and we do not ically need to import any supplies 
from outside. 

07.399. But do you not think that a railway station is a good place 
at which to put up a poster of that sort?— Yes, it is, but the trouble 
that we would be up against would be thnt the Railway Company 
would want us to pay for space. 

67.400. Has it been exhibited at police stations?— That picture has 
not been. The script posters have been issued to all schools, police 
stations, hospitals, disponsai ios, and public buildings of all sorts; but 
the pictorial one lias not been issued on that scale; it i6 used in 
connection with lectures. 

67.401. Which do you regard as more effective nmong an illiterate 
•population: w’riltcn posters or pictorial posteis? — I do not honostly 
think that either of thorn is much use. 

67.402. I suggest that the pictorial poster has not been given a good 
chance 7— It has not been given as good a chance ns the written one. 

67.403. On page 330 of Colonel Phillips' noto, he deals with the notion 
of erecting a model village to act as an example to the neighbourhood. 
"Who iB going to pay for those villages? Have you any idea?— I 
presume the intention of this note is thnt Government should pay. 

67,401. Turning to your own noto: You say: “What is wanted is 
a policy of malarial prevention which will pny its own way, and can 
be carried out in conjunction with other work of a productive nature 
"You cite the instances of Italy and Spain. Is it in your view possible 
in a typical mnlarinl tract in this Piovince, having regard to the 
economic possibilities of the situation, to conduct n successful anti- 
malarial campaign 'by drainage ?— It is not only by drainage ; drainage 
is only one ot the filings*, it is a question of combining intensive 
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agriculture with a certain amount of drainage and, very often, with 
irrigation. 

67,405 But co’ild the system, with which you arc familiar in Italy, 
and which leads to a large nccietion in the amount of land available 
for agriculture, be adopted in this Province 1 — Yes. 

67.406. Are you satisfied that, the conditions in which that particular 
scheme of development has been so successfully practised in Italy 
rust in Bihar and Orissa ? — They ceitainly exist in some places; 1 am 
not prepared to say that they exist all over the Province. 

67.407. I am not tiying to thiow cold water on your proposal, but 
I would be glad to see some constiuctive proposal; I would like to 
know whethei you hn\e biouglit the thing down to rupees?— I have 
not; that is an engineering and agiicultural question and not a public 
health one 

67.408. What about the state of the hospitals in this Province to-day 1 
Are you satisfied w ith them ? — That is outside my department^ 

67.409. I will put it this way. Are there hospitals available for 
the rural population? — There arc dispensaries, not hospitals. There 
are a few hospitals, but there are many dispensaries. A dispensary 
is different from a hospital; it is only manne.d by a Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon in the first place instead of by a superior medical officer. 

67.410. The answer is that there are very few hospitals available 
foi the rural population t — Yes, very few hospitals 

67.411. Are more hospitals being made available for the rural popu- 
lation during recent years ? — The number has not changed much. 

07.412 Do you think the rural population would greatly benefit if 
the membeis of the rural community received treatment in hospitals 
when they required it? — Certainly. 

67.413 Do you think there will be any hope in attempting the insti- 
tution of rural hocpitals on co-operative lines ?— I could not answer that 
•question, because I have not gone into that. But the business of 
creating and staffing hospitals is a very expensive business. It ia 
doubtful if it would be feasible to obtain sufficient funds on co-operative 
lines. 

67.414. What do you think would be the lowest charge per bed per 
annum in a rural hospital which would give, at any rate, reasonably good 
nursing? — I could not answer that; I have not experience of hospital 
administration. , 

67.415. You told us in your last answer that it would be very ex- 
pensive ? What makes you think it would be very expensive ? — Because 
you require large buildings to start with, and you require a consider- 
able permanent staff who would all require to be paid. In rural areas 
you could not get honorary medical men ; you would have to pay the 
entire medical staff as well as the subordinate staff. 

67.416. I am not thinking of a big building, with a top storey and 
a radium room ; I am thinking of quite a humble building sufficient to 
keep off the sun and the rain from 'these unhappy people, and the 
provision of reasonably good nursing and probably the advice of the 
nearest subordinate officer of your department when his advice is avail- 
able. Even that would be a great advance on the existing condi- 
tions? — No; we want something more than that. 

67.417. You do not think that would make any material improve- 
ment in the conditions of patients suffering from various dieases in 
rural areas ? — I think the answer to that would entirely depend on ' 
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the question of wliat medical staff you have in charge of the hospital; 
J3, hospital without a competent medical staff would be of no use. 

67,418. Whoso duty is it to survey the possibility of multiplying these 
rural hospitals? — That would come under the purview of the Inspector 
General of Civil Hospitals. 

v 67, 410. Does tho Inspector Geneial of Civil Hospitals look after the 
few hospitals at present existing in ruial aicas? — He has supervising 
charge of all hospitals in the Province. 

67.420. Arc you in touch with that officer ?— I am in touch with 
him. 

67.421. So far as you know, no attempt has been made to work out, 
•even roughly, the charge of pioviding on quite a humble scale any 
•substantial increase in the number of hospitals available for the rural 
population? — Within the last four years there has been a scheme 
worked out for making a large number of dispensaiies available; but 
I draw a distinction between dispensaiies and hospitals. A dispensary 
has no beds in it, for one thing. 

67.422. How are the vital statistics moving from year to year in 
this Province. Is tho death late shifting i — The death rate has gone 
down very little. I have been over twenty years in the Public Health 
Department; the death rate has gone down appreciably during that 
-time, but not a great deal. I think it has gone down by three per 
tnillo. 

67,428. How about infant mortality 1 — Infant mortality has been 
reduced appreciably. • 

67.424. The Jtaja of Parlakimetfi : Arc you in touch with district 
hoards and municipalities? — Yes. 

67.425. To whnt extent?— It is rather difficult to answer a question 
in that form. We inspect them from the public health point of view 
and send our reports ; we advise them about water-Biipply and drainage 
schemes. They do not always take the advice, but they get it when 
•they apply for it And they are inspected regularly once a year. 

07.426. Do they ask for your advice regularly ?— They frequently do ; 
for schemes of water-supply and drainage they do regularly, nnd for 
othor matters occasionally. 

67.427. Have you any control over their upkeep of drinking ponds 
/and drinking wells? — We have no executive control; tho only control 
that we have is in tho inspection reports and the advice we give 
them from time to time. Wo issue a coitain number of circulars 
and posters every year advising them about water-supplies and various 
•other public health measures. 

67.428. Have they not to get your sanction when they are about to 
/excavate drinking water wolls? — For wells, no; for water-supply 
schemes, yes; when they distribute it in pipes they have to come for 
sanction. 

67,42!). As regards drinking wolls, can you condemn any that you 
consider unhealthy ?— Yes; many are unfit, but it is no use condemning 
them as there is no alternative water-supply. 

67.430. They do not act on your advice to improve tho wolls 1 — They 
do not immediately do so, but they usually try to do something in the 
direction which wo have indicated. 

67.431. How do you find tlieir present attitude as regards taking 
your advice ? Has it boon improving ? — No, I do not think it has been 
'improving. 
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67 , 432 . On page 336, speaking about health weeks, Mr. Phillips 
siys “These sho.ild be held at convenient centres in the district”. Are 
any health weeks at all held m the Province, and if so in what centres ? 
— The only health weeks we have had have been baby weeks, which 
hive been held in towns like Patna and a few other large towns in 
tJ.e three prec'd.ng years 

67.433 Is it an annual engagement ? — No, it is not an annual. engage- 
ment It is a thing that originated at Delhi, and they asked the Pro- 
vincial Governments to cariy out the same sort of woik, and we made 
an attempt to do so. 

67.434 Has it been held only in Patna and nowheie else 7— At Patna, 
Ranchi and some othei places I cannot tell you the exact names 
of all the towns, but it was held m seveial of the huge towns in the 
Province 

67.435 Have the municipalities been taking any interest in what 
they saw at these health weeks 1 — I do not think they have made much 
•mpression They may have, but I have not noticed it. 

67,430 In jour tours you have not obseived whether any baby 
homes hai e been opened 7— Nothing of that sort has been done. 

67.437 Are they not even interested in supplying propei milk to 

poor childien ! — No. " 

67.438 fin Jamr*. MacKcntia : Have you a Sanitary Engineer in 
this Pi ov ince i — Yes 

67.439 Is he attached to your department 1 — Yes, to some extent. 
He is called the Superintending Engineer, Public Health Department. 
He does not work directly under me: he is moie oi less independent. 

67.140. Still,* I suppose schemes for water supply, etcetera, are 
woiked out between the two of you ?— Yes 

67.141. Have you any facilities for leseaich in the Province * — Yes, 

1 have a laboiatoiy in the Medical College, in which I have both 
chemical and bactei mlogical work going on. 

67,442 On wliat particular subjects are you working at present 7 — 
Cnolera and lah a:ar. 

67.443. Do you get any help fiom the Medical Research Eund 7 — 

I have never asked for it, because I was able to get all the funds that 
I required fiom my Minister. „ 

67.444. The attitude of the Legislative Council to public health is 
favourable 7 — Yes. 

67,445 There is a keen public interest 7 — I would not say keen but 
at any late they are sufficiently enthusiastic to be pieparcd to pio- 
vido funds, as a mle, for any proposal. 

67.446. Ptofr\<.or Gungulre : How many assistants do you havo in the 
Public Health Institute 7 — There is a permanent staff of two and a 
vaiiablc staff according to the work that is going on, which maj be 
as many as five. 

67.447. Arc thej all engaged in loutine work, or is any fundamental 
research being carried on 7 — I have been away for eighteen months on 
leave, and I have only just now come back. Two j'ears before I left we 
were carrying on research work on bacteriophage in cholera, and on 

, lala-azar transmission. That woik was interrupted to a large extent 
when I wont on leave, and it is just beginning again now; T have taken* 
on two men now. 

Lt.-Col, IF. G, Post. 
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67.448. Similar work is being done in the School of Tropical Medicine 
in Calcutta. !Are you working in collaboration with that institution ? — 
They are working on different lines entirely. 

67.449. They are working on cholera ?— Yes, they are working on 
cholera and on lala-a:ar loo, 

07,430. Is there any reseat ch going on in the Province connected with 
•the diet of the people 1 — There is no such research going on. 

67.451. "What is your view of the diet of the average cultivator 5 Have 
you made any enqunies? — I have sent to press a note which lias been 
prepared on the subject of food and health, in which there are very 
definito views expressed on the question of diet. 

67.452. Do the people in this Province Buffer fiom deficiency 
diseases*? — Yes, certainly. 

07.453. 'Wliat deficiency diseases have you actually observed ?— The 
'chief observation that I have made was that they suffer from a complete 
upset in the normal digestive processes. As regards fermentation in 
“the intestine, it is due to the badly balnnccd diet, which consists far 
too largely of plain boiled lice. 

07.454. Do you consider that milk is a vciy important constituent of 
the diet ? — Yes. 

67.455. Ts there any Public Health Act in the Piovince? — I 1 egret to 
•say there is not. 

67,466. Do you think the time has come for such a measure? — I cer- 
tainly think that a Public Health Act is one of the most necessary tilings 
in India at present. 

G7.457. The initiative in all public health matters, you say, will usually 
lest with Governments That is tiue in evoiy country, even in the most 
advanced countries?— Yes. 

67,458. And therefore, if any such legislation is considered necessary 
for the counti y, the initiative must come from the Government ? — Yes. 

67,439. You state three essential factors that arc necessary to sani- 
tary progiess, economic progress, education of the people, and lecisla- 
ition, and you say that these three factors must act in unison. Which 
would come first? Legislation first, then education and economic pro- 
gress, or would you wait till the people arp economically advanced and 
•educated and then have legislation? — That is a very difficult question 
lo answer, but I think there is an important point on that which arises 
from the analogy of the development of public health legislation in 
"England. 

67.4G0. Precisely. I hope you will explain that to us?— In England, 
public health legislation practically took its oi igin about fifty years ago 
in tlic English Public Health Act; that was the first legislation of im- 
portance, and before that there was no Public Health Act. The position 
with regard lo public health in England now is very advanced indeed, 
and a great deni of progress has been made All that pi ogrc«s has been 
made within forty 3 ? ears, because for the first ten years the Public 
Health Act was an absolute failure in England. In fact a* number of 
people wished that the Public Health Act should be repealed, because 
the work was having no results, and the onlv apparent achievement was 
one of expenditure without any benefit. After those ten years of pro- 
bation were passed, improvement began, it steadily increased, and it 
"has now produced extraordinarily good results The point of im- 
portance is that legislation was not enforced, in fact legislation was not 
carried out until after a period of economic prosperity in Ensland. 
"Tli ere was a period of economic prosperity, a wave of industrialism in 
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England just before that, which provided the means; then came legisTa 
tion, and last of all we had the general spiead of free and compulsory 
education, which came last of all 

67.461 Nevertheless, the initiative had to come fiom Government! — 
Yes, subject to public pleasure. The difference is that in England we 
have public pressuie which will affect Government, but here public 
pie&sure is not what it is in England now. 

67.462 On the question of bonification, is it your idea that the whole 
scheme should be financed by Government!— Certainly not. 

67.463 With the help of the public ! — I think any question of land “ 

impiovement, which is to produce le venue and which is to increase the 
value of land, should naturally be financed by the persons directly con- 
cerned, who are the ownei s and cultivators of the land. • 

67.464 Speaking of bonification, you refer to recent work in Italy. 
There the scheme was carried on by landlords w’ith the help of the 
State ? — Yes, with the help of the State, but the State does not have to 
pay for the whole cost. 

67.465 I thought you would appiove of a subsidy from the State! — 

I would ceitainly approve of State help. 

67.466 You have a medical school here i — Yes. 

67.467. Do you find a tendency amongst the graduates coming out of 
the medical school to go into the mral areas and practise there! — I 
regret there is no such tendency. 

67.468. Can you suggest how one could attract these men into the 
\illage areas! — I did make a suggestion to Government about subsidising 
appointments with a view to persuading competent medical officers to 
accept appointments and practise out in the country, but that has not 
so far been accepted. 

67.469. That is done in Madias! — I do not know. 

67.470. „1/». Kumat : Speaking about step wells, have yon considered 1 
if it is possible to induce local bodies, district boards, to frame rules to 
the effect that there should be a parapet wall when people build wells ! — 
Model rules of that soit have already been issued, but there is a great 
deal of difference between drafting and issuing model rules, and having 
them carried out; that is the trouble. 

67.471. Do you suggest that the district bonrds are unwilling to en- 
force these rules! — What I suggest is that there is pracfical difficulty, 
due to inertia, not only on the part of the district boaids but on the 
part of the people in the villages who are directlv concerned. 

67.472. The people in the villages may be unwilling, but in their own 
interest it is somebody’s business to enforce these rules, and if that hnd 
been done during the last ten years, probably things would have im- 
proved _ I want to locate w'here this inertia, this apathy to enforce 
rules, lies 1 — I think it is more or less reasonable to say that it is almost 
universal. I do not think it rests in one particular spot only. 

67,473 Is not \ our department doing anything to stimulate or draw 
the attention of the local bonrds to this apathy! — We do our best, but 
the Department of Public Health lias no executive authority. That has 
always been one of our difficulties, that we are in a position to tell the 
people what they ought to do, but we have no power whatever to make 
them do it 

67,474. Is there any method * If you cannot do it by educating public 
opinion, could von do it by legislation 1 — It is certainly possible to legis- 
late, but whether it is possible to achieve the result bj legislation is a 
very open question. 

lA.-Gol, IT. G, Ross. 
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67,4’Tfl. You gave na interesting history of the Public Health Act in 
England. About what time did the Compulsoiy Education Act come 
into force in England ?—' That was about 18S0. 

67,470. I think it was nboul 1871, in the seventies and not in the 
eighties? — That was the first Act. I am referring to later legislation. 

67.477. You are referring to the later amendments?— Yes. 

67.478. Did they have a Compulsory Education Act first or a Health 
Act first ? — I do not remember the exact dates. The point of importance 
3s that the Act was can ied out and applied on a much larger scale than 
the Education Act to begin with Education was only made free and 
compulsory universally somewhere about 1830, wheicns public health 
began sooner. 

67.479. Vi oft \ so/ Gnngulfc: The dnte of the Royal Sanitary Com 
mission was 1869 ?— I am not good at dates It was somewhere about 
that. 

67.480. Mr. K/n/iat : The economic progiess of the people mmc first? 
The Health Act came fifty years after the economic progress? — It was 
not until long after the Napoleonic Wnis that there was any impro\c- 
rocnf in the industrial position in England. 

67.481. Histoiy shows that economic progress, literacy and apprecia- 
tion of hygiene take time and have a certain order to follow? — I agree 
that if fakes time but I do not agree that if there is a particular order 
in n country, every other eonntiy must proceed in that pnrtienlar order. 
T think it is possible to take advantage of the experience of other 
countries in order to shorten the period or to arrange the order better 

67.482. I do not mean that every country' should take exactly the same 
interval. What I mean is that the counuy should be ripe for it 
generally ?— Certainly. 

C7,4b3. People are not appreciating the efforts of your department 
because there is not enough literacy in the country?— Yes, that is one 
very important renson. 

07,481. In this connection I should like to ask you whether you have 
closely studied the social customs of (ho people of this Province which 
have a hearing on hygiene ? — I have been in this Province all my service, 
Tor newly twenty-five years, and bn\ e done a great deal of tonring 
during that time. 

67,483 Are there ceitain social customs bearing especially on personal 
hygiene, particularly, among (he so-called highet communities, Biah- 
mins, for instance, which are icall.v good?— Do you refer to food nriange- 
mertts, sanitary airangement oi what? 

07.4S6. I shall illustrate mv point, Probably yon may haic noticed 
if you have studied the social customs of the Brahmins that they will 
rot cat or drink anything in the morning without first rinsing their 
mouth, Hint they will not cat food until they' have bathed, nnd tlint 
they will not eat food prepared by a Ihanvania. who may look well 
dressed but who has not washed himself for eight days ? — I have studied 
them to some extent. T am not as intimntcly acquainted with them 'as 
an Indian might be or ought to be. 

67,487. Now, these arc universal customs ?— They are not universal 
in the population. 

07,48S They were universal in the country, at least so far as the 
higher castes were concerned I wonder what methods of publicity they 
adopted in the old days for universnlising such customs in domestic 
life?— As far us one can gather, most of the customs have been in- 
culcated in the people by the priests. 
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67.489 lam coming to that point. Religion was utilised to universalise 
thebe things Yesterday we were told in this room that the assistance 
cf the pundit', was taken by the Veterinary Depaitment in order to 
populanse one good method of inoculating cattle. I wonder whether 
you have also bi ought into requisition such leaders of public opinion, 
ns gurif. and pundit «, to popularise the methods of hygiene? — It hafl 
only been tiled so fax ns teaching in schools is concerned. It has not 
been tiled outside the schools 

67.490 I want to know whethex, in spite of these po«teis and other 
means, you are exhausting all -n enues ? — I should think it is highly 
impi obnble that w c should be able to exhnust nil methods of propaganda 
because I do not suppose am one man can do that. We have been 
tiying to achiexe a ceitain amount of lesiilts by piopnganda work 

67,491. The CJ.numnn Is it possible to analyse the vital btntistics 
ns between vniious classes of the population 1 — It has been done to some 
extent All these figuies aip a\ ailablc xn tho Census and the annual 
Public Health Rcpoits, as fai as they have been analysed. 

67,492 How does the result of this analysis bear upon the general 
trend of my colleague Mi Kamat’s cross-examination? Does it show 
a lower incidence of mortality fiom zymotic diseases amongst the high 
caste membeis of societv ? — Thcv are not given separately by caste. 
AVc separate them by religion. The Hindu religion covers a tremend- 
ous number of ct stes, »o that one cannot l ely on tho figures. 

67.493. Mr. Dnnbi/i In the mini areas where there are no hospitals, 
do you think it would he of benefit to the people if rooms u’eic added 
to a dispensary where people could get somo kind of tiealment or 
nursing 1 — Not under the existing arrangements of medical control. 
The medical staff of these disnensaries is not of n class which is capable 
of doing much good to in-patients. 

67.494. I mean, looms wheic they could get dressings and that sort 
of thing 1 — You do not need rooms for that It is only in serious cases 
that you want them As I say, the staff in chnige of these dispensaries 
is not competent to handle such cases. 

67,493. Dr. Ryder : Yoii say that cholera prevails to a large extent 
in Bihar and Orissa. Does it break out in any particular season 7 — It 
varies in different parts of this Province, because this Province has got 
different climatic conditions in different parts. 

67,496 Does the source of infection como from the water supply "—In 
some cases, hut not in the majority. 

67,197. Do you not think it would be a good thing, at the beginning 
of the season when these attacks take place, to use permanganate of 
% potash i — That is done on a large scale as a preventive measure. 

67,498 With what i esults ? — It is difficult to say, because sometimes 
the disease is definitely w’atcr-liorne and at other times it is almost ' 
certain that it is not. When it is water-borne, if you nre dealing with 
an infected well, you get good results If you are not dealing with an 
infected well, you do not. 

67,499. Docs the water in the riyers get contaminated ? — It gets con- 
taminated, undoubtedly, but it has an extraoi'dinary power of natural 
disinfection. 

67.500 You have tiavelled in Europe? — Yes, to some extent. 

67.501 You might have come across, on the continent, some cities 
where they have a central source of milk supply. It is open to anybody 
to keep cows but they must bring the milk to a place where it is analysed' 
as regards tuberculosis and other diseases. Could you, xn Patna or itr 

Lt.-Col. IT. C. Don 
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the cantonment area of Dinapore, make a beginning and see whether* 
milk could be brought to a central place from which it might be distri- 
buted to the centres round about? — I certainly think that that would* 
be an excellent way of controlling the milk supply. 

67.502. Sir Thomas Middleton : You mean after pasteurisation ?— I 
do .not know whether that would be feasible, but a central collecting 
agency and the supervision of the distribution would make a colossal' 
difference to the present conditions. At present the milk supply of this 
country is disgraceful; it is adulterated to the last limit with dirty water 
and all sorts of things. If jou had a central distributing centre in every 
town you could control adulteration to some extent. 

67.503. The Chairman : Is adulteration with cow urine common in 
these parts 1 — I have not seen it. 

67.504. Profci'-or Gangvlee: Is it a fact that pasteurisation affects 
the composition of the milk and kills a certain amount of the vitamin 
properties ? — It probably affects it to some extent but I am unable to 
say to wlmt extent. 

67,505. The Chainnan : Do you think a proper control of the cotirse of 
distribution of milk would ordinarily suffice, or do you contemplate 
pasteurisation also 1 — I think pasteurisation is only feasible in a large 
city like Calcutta under existing conditions What we should really 
like to achieve in towns like Patna, Cuttack and other mofuosil townB 
is to have the milk collected and examined by a competent officer and 
distributed through licensed vendors who would be able to take it round* 
in sealed cans. The milk supply would, in that case, be infinitely better 
than the present supply. It would not be possible to pasteurise unless 
it was possible to erect a plant for doing so. If that could be done,, 
it would certainly be better 

(The witness withdrew.') 


Mr. D. R. SETHI, M.A., B.Sc. (Edin.), I.A.S., Deputy Director* 
of Agriculture, Orissa Range. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — Research. — (n) Agricultural development, including 
lesearch, has not made the same progress in this Province as in some 
others owing to insufficiency of staff. The expansion of the department 
is a matter of uigent necessity. Each distinct agricultural tract in the 
Province should be provided with adequate staff to deal with the local 
problems as these cannot be handled at any one centre of the Province. 
The responsibility for the investigation of agricultural probems must be 
provincial. The Imperial Department should, however, deal with pro- 
blems of All-Tndia importance and especially with research on pro- 
blems involved in the production of quality crops such as tobacco, .fruit, 

- drying of vegetables, etc., the improvement of which requires investi- 
gations along special lines. 

We have to study the scientific value of the indigenous theory and* 
.traditional methods of agriculture in so far ns these relate to the work 
in hand. Apart from this, hardly anything more ran be done in this 
direction. Insufficiency of staff and funds are the two great obstacles- 
in achieving marked progress in agricultural research. The removal of 
these obstacles would enable the department to achieve great progress- 
in such directions as (1) popularising the use of manures, (2) improving- 
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our major crops such as rice, sugarcane, etc., (3) £ tot age of surplus 
rain water, (4) drainage of low lands for sugaicane cultivation, (5) 
designing and intioducing improved implements and irrigation appli- 
ances, (6) testing and adapting small . plants for gttr manufacture 
and oil piessmg, (7) breeding and feeding of fish. 

Question 2 — Agricultural Education.— (i) Owing to the nbscnce of 
a provincial agricultural college, the training of the suhoidinate staff 
of the depaitment is undci taken by the Deputy Directors in addition to 
theii other duties This work takes away a considerable amount of the 
•time of these officers which should ically be spent in the discharge of 
their legitimate duties and is therefore an obstacle to pi ogress. The 
re-staiting of the college is therefore desirable. 

(v) The mam incentive which induces boys to study agriculture at 
the agncultuial colleges is the hope of getting Government employment. 

(n) In the past the pupils have rarely been drawn from the culti- 
vating classes 

The spread of elemental j general education amongst the masses is 
most uigently needed Without this no progress in the economic deve- 
lopment of India is possible.- The courses ot study suited to the require- 
■ments of the childien of agncultuiists will have to be drawn up very 
-carefullj. In the primary stages the teaching of elementary nature 
■study should be included in the cuiriculum In the lurnl middle veinn- 
't’ulnr schools agriculture should be one of the subjects taught in order 
•to give the students a bias towards fanning ns a profession. The details 
of the curricula suited to the rural primary and middle vernaculai schools 
i6 a matter foi the experts, but when drawing up any scheme for 'the 
education of the children of agriculturists the one thing that must be 
gnaided against is the tjpe of education which alienates young men 
fiom the land and which creates a dcsiie in their minds to seek jobs 
and thus swell the ranks of the unemployed. In this connection a great 
deal depends upon the teachers of the lurnl primary and middle verna- 
cidai schools ns these have to mould the young minds to rural ideas. 
The tenelicrs for these schools should, therefore, be specially trained 
and, so far as is possible, should be drawn from the agricultural classes. 

The need for school plots and school fat mb 1 b obvious if the teaching 
■of agricultuie in mial middle vernacular schools is to be of any use. 
Each rural vernacular middle school should have a school plot attached 
"to it where bojs can get practical training in the use of implements 
and manmcb and the growing of crops on a field scale. Recently Gov- 
ernment have sanctioned the opening of school plots ns an expel iment 
in one selected rtunl middle school in each division of the Province. 
In my opinion the proposed size of these plots, a quarter of an acre, 
is too small. 

(ix) The majority of students who have studied agiiculture have 
■either been piovide'd for in the Agi icultnral Department or in other 
-departments of Government. I do not know of nnj instance where a 
student who was unable to get employment 1ms gone back to the land 
and stnrted farming. 

(x) Agiiculture can be made attractive to middle class youths by 
(1) increasing the attractions of village life by improving commnnica- 
'tions. sanitation and the standard of living; (2) by the provision of 
•suitable institutions which will turn out men who will take to agriculture 
as a vocation; (3) by establishing model farms of suitable size, run on a 
"business basis, proving to the educated middle clnss vouths that a 
•decent living can he made out of farming: and (4) by the prov ision of 
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suitable facilities by Government for young men of moderate _ means-, 
who wish to start farming on their own account. These facilities can' 
take the form of providing land on suitable terms, financial help on 
moderate rdtes of interest and appointment of an experienced officer 
who will give necessary advice and help to young inexperienced men in* 
order to make their undertaking a success. 

(xii) Practice! instruction by demonstration is the best way of 
educating the cultivator. In our humble way wo have tried to impart 
this practical education but what has been and is being done is 
necessarily not very much owing to lack of staff and funds Consider- 
ably move could be done, given the necessary facilities in the way of 
field demonstrations, agricultural exhibitions, cinema lectui es, etc. 

Question 3. — Demonstration and Propaganda. — (a) The method' 
which has been most Successful in influencing and improving the practico 
of cultivators is practical demonstration in their fields. 

(&) and (c) The quickest way of improving the practice of the culti- 
vators and of inducing them to adopt expert advice is to cidtivate a 
small area of village land under village conditions by improved methods 
of cultivation and impi oved crops. The policy of having one small farm 
in each subdivision of a district does not go far enough. There should 
be a demonstration faim in each impoitant village, under depai tmcntaL, 
control. These farms should be mn jointly by the Agricultural Depai t- 
ment and such, private agencies as co-operative societies, village self- 
governing institutions, well-to-do cultivators and zamindais. The sub- 
divisional farms should be the feeders of these farms As dcmonsti ation 
will be their chief purpose these farms will enable us to cairy improved 
agricultural methods to the doors of the cultivators They will show 
to the cultivator, in a tangible form, the advantages of better varieties 
of crops, the use and value of manures, the care and management of 
cattle, the methods of storing green nnd dry fodders, the use of suitable 
improved implements, etc. They will store and distribute recommended* 
seeds and manures, and will stock improved implements either for sale 
or hire nnd will thus perform the functions of seed, manure and imple- 
ment depots. As I have already said, it is most important to run these 
farms exactly under village conditions and on a paying basis, as only 
then they will impress the cultivator. They should be in charge of 
"cultivator demonstrators” or lamdars who will be paid from the 
profits realised. 

These village farms can also be made centres of propaganda work. 
Departmental leaflets can bo distributed broadcast from there and 
special arrangements should be made for educating the cultivators by 
means of the cinematograph. The Deputy Director has to cover a 
large area, with a small Btaif and a limited number of Government 
farms. If village farms on the lines detailed above are started he will 
be able to enrol a large number of active workers who will" help him 
considerably in his propaganda work, rs they will preach what they 
practise. Without the whole-hearted co-operation of the cultivator it* 
is hopeless to expect any great improvement in his existing practices. 

Our Chiefs and leading landowners should take a' vory nctive and 
prominent part in this organisation, They can do a very great deal by 
establishing demonstration farms, nnd in course of time their methods 
are sure to be copied by the tenants. The higher authorities can do 
a great deal towards agricultural improvement by impressing upon Chiefs- 
and landowners the absolute necessity of taking nctive interest in the 
work. Government can also do a lot through the district officials to- 
wards organising small farms in W/ai maJial and wards estatps 
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( d ) The following are outstanding instances of the success of de 
-monstration work in the Province : — 

1. The spread of Sabonr Dnhia paddy, especially in Bhngnlpur 
circle, 

2 The use of sulphate of ammonia for manuring sugarcane and 
potato crops, 

3. The cultivation of groundnut nnd use of gypsum as manure 
in south-west Bihar Range, Chota Nagpur, and parts of 
Orissa, 

4 Green manuring winter paddy lands with dhaineha in the 
irrigated tiacls of Orissa Delta, 

5. The spread of the Miinnn variety of cane in Oris'-a Delta 

and especially in Banki and Khurda Government Estates, 

6. The spread of Co. 213 cane in Bihnr and deltaic- Oiissa, 

7. The spread of improved winter paddies in Orissa delta, 

8. The use of throe-i oiler cane mills in plate of two-i oiler 

mills in sugarcane-growing nieas of Oris«a. 

The reasons for success are (1) the superiority of the, seeds or 
-methods of cultivation recommended over the local practices’, and (2) 
the actual dcmonstiation of these in the cultivator’s fields under 
ordinary village conditions 

Question* 4 (a).— Administration.— («) I have already suggested, 
in my reply to Question 1, how the Imperial Depai tment can supple 
iment the activities of provincial agi icultural departments by taking 
up investigations on problems involved in the pioduction ot quality 
crops and those of All-India importance. Whenever the Imperial De- 
partment desire that a piovineinl department should take up uny 
special woik which is of moie than piovincial interest, then -the 
Central Government should finance sneli investigations 

(fi) The sti engtlicning of the scientific staff of the provincial 
-departments seems to me of much greater impoitancc, as, after all, 
each particular problem has to he solved under local conditions. 
Problems rcquiiing icsearcli along highly specialised lines will re- 
quire specially tiained investigators, nnd when any .such woik is 
undertaken by the Centrnl Government. special officers on short- 
term contracts and on high salaries could be recruited. So far ns 
■this Piovince is concerned, wo hnve always welcomed the help nnd 
advice of the officeis of the Imperial Department. Still further co- 
ordination. could he seemed by allowing moie fiequent exchango of 
visits to provincial experimental stations nnd Pusa amongst the 
Imperial officers and officers serving in the Provinces. 

(r) (iii) The improvement of communications is necessary if the 
producer is to get full advantage of the maiket prices. At present, 
-owing (o lack of toads and bridges across Tivcrs and streams, it is not 
possible for the average producer to bring his pioduce for direct 
sale to the market. Boad impiovcment nnd construction of bridges 
will also enable the cultivators to carry manure back to the land from 
•the markets. 

(v) and (vi) At present the villager has no means of finding out 
the current market rates of his produce, nnd lack of communication” 
-docs not permit of his being ship to bring the produce to (he maiket. 
He is almost wholly dependent on the sweet w*ill of the local middle- 
man ot mahajan Rural posts and telegraph , offices could help the 
-cultivator considerably by supplying information regarding current 
vmarket prices. These could bo given n great deal of publicity by 
Mr. 7). R. Sethi. 
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(posting them up on the Post Office notice boards for general 
information. 

Question 5. — Finance. — ( a) Without better financing of agricul- 
tural operations and the employment of more capital, no permanent 
improvement in the agricultural conditions of the country is pos- 
sible. The majoiity of the cultivators cannot derive any benefit from 
■the work of the Agricultural Department ns they do not possess the 
■necessary capital for effecting permanent improvements. The advanc- 
ing of loans to the cultivator in sufficient amounts on proper security 
is therefore necessary. This can only be done through the co-operative 
movement, which should be extended. 

(b) Taccavi loans aro usually given in times of scarcity and 
famine. Under these conditions they can hardly be expected to 
benefit agriculture materially. These loans, however, arc not 
popular. 

Question g.~Agriculturai, Indeuttoness —(a) (i) The main causes 
■of borrowing ato: — 

1. The thriftlessness and extravagance of the cultivator. 

2. Lack of ambition owing to illiteracy. 

3. Failure of cropR due to bad seasons. 

4. The uneconomic size cf holdings. 

6. The heavy burden on the soil duo to extinction and decay of 
' cottage industries. 

6. Loss of cattle resulting from insufficient fcoding and disease. 

7. Failure to get the most from tho soil owing to laziness. 

<ii) The mam source of credit is the moneylender 

<iii) The reasons preventing, re-payment nro: — 

1. Absence of thrift. 

2. Extravagant habits and the spending of borrowed money on 

unproductive purposes, 

•). The exorbitant rate of interest charged by the moneylender 

. and inhuman conditions on which the money is lent 

Usually the moneylender fakes away the major portion of 
• flic cultivator’s ciops at previously fixed pi ices which have 
no relation with the prevailing market prices. 

(b) It is doubtful if such measures ns the application of the Usuri- 
ous Loans Act or facilities for the redemption of mortgages will re- 
duce the indebtedness of the cultivator. Tho spread of education 
amongst the masses, which will enable them to realise tho evils of 
debt, appears to he the real remedy. 

Question 7.— F tiagmi ntation or Holdings. — ( a) At presont there 
seems to be no dosiro amongst the cultivators to consolidate their 
holdings. They do not realise the evils of scattered holdings. This 
■can only ho brought home to them by education. Cinema films can 
do a great deal by showing the cultivators the advantages they will 
have when their hofdings aro more compact. A great deal can also 
bo done through the co-operative movement by starting societies for 
consolidation of holdings ns is being done in the Punjab.' Any means 
which will reduco the pressure on fhc land will also greatly help in 
checking excessive fragmentation. The introduction of suitable cot- 
tage industries will afford oeoupation to s certain number of the 
people and will thuB reduce the burden on the land. 
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(b) The main obstacle in the way of consolidation is ignorance 
owing to lack of educntio'i 

(r) To restrict nub-di vision of lioldings at Urn present stage by 
meant, of legislation will not ho of much use. Once the cultivators 
lmvo realised the benefits that can he obtained by having compact hold- 
ings and when, as a result of education, a demand arises amongst 
them for the consolidation of holdings, then legislation which will 
deal with dissentients nnd icntovc legal difficulties connected with the 
trnnsfoi of plot i, will ho necessary. 

Qtnmios 8. — luma vrto.v. — (rr) As agriculture at present depends- 
mainly upon rainfall, it follows Mint extension ami improvement of 
irrigation sources will have considerable effect on increasing the 
naiieuitutal wealth. The growing of a second crop or, in other words, 
the i net ease of area under cultivation, is almost always dependent upon 
the existence of facilities for irrigation. It is true that our average 
annual rainfall, about sixty inches, is ample for the growth of oiopn but 
this rainfall is, generally speaking, not well distributed, with tlio result 
that tioimnl harvests in the absence of irrigation, are exceptions 
irtthcr than the mle. The extension and improvement of irriga- 
tion facilities le. therefore, a Very important question. There ere a 
largo number of tanks and htintlr all over Orissa but these liavo been, 
anti nte being, allowed to dernv find silt up. In some places, owing 
to the greid of the rnmindnrs, these have actually been hi ought under 
(uUivntion. This practice should he put ft stop to at once. Apart 
from providing irrigation lor canals, a gieat deal ran be done by re- 
claiming decayed nnd silted up tnnkR and bvnift and by extending 
irrigation from wells. The introduction of cheap nnd efficient water- 
lifting appliames such as the iron rahnf wheel should also l>e pushed 
ahead. Demonstintion« in this direction are urgently needed in 
order to create r. desire for self-help amongst the cultivators. The 
coopeiative movement can also do a {.-rent deal in this direction by 
flatting cooperative irrigation societies for leelnmatinn nnd con- 
struction of tanks nnd build* nnd installing tube-wells for irrigation 
purposes. 

Qur.STtox P.—Rott.s — (a) On our departmental farms vve hare 
• hown that low lands can be drained and made to grow heavy crops 
of sugarcane nn-f fodders by proper drainage nnd control of surplus 
tain water. Also file Pus,t system of drainage lina proved very use- 
ful. Cultivators cap improve their lands by adopting tlic c _a methods 
and rnmindnrs and lnndltutls can do a pleat deal by putting up 
suitable embankments. Tarrnvi loan* and loans under the Lnnd 
Improvement Act* should bo given on a large scale for sueli work* 
and technical advice should lm given freely to any one wlm wants 
to improve bis lands by drainage and hviuiitw. There is great 
scope for enhancing the usefulness of the tngineering t rcction of 
the department hut the Agricultural Engineer’s staff will have to 
l>e increased rnnsidciably. Tito cooperative movement can nl'o do 
:» great deal hv organising societies for the construction of buvrh 
and draining of lands. 

Soil utivcy is nn impoitant piece of work. It was started in 
the Province mmc years nco by the Agrieultuial Chemist Jmt had 
to be given up owing lo the recommendations of the Agricultural 
Committee. Owing to the diversity of the soils of the 'Province, 
a 'oil survey of the whole Province is necessary and the Agricul- 
tural Chemist should be provided with adequate staff to deni with 
the work. « 

Qt’rvnov 10 — •Pfrtim'ti’s — -{«! Soils over the gi eater part of 
India are notably deficient :.i nilrogon. In IHhm and Orissa-. 
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soils" are also deficient in phosphoric aoid. , This being so, it is 
.apparent that in order to raise more crops from these soils, the 
idciiciency in nitrogen and phosphoric acid must be made good. 
'This can be done most economically by the use of all the available 
•cowdung. As, however, the cultivators use almost all the cowdung 
for fuel purposes its use for manure, under present conditions, is 
Tory limited. Conscivation of natural manuies such as bones, oil- 
cakes, and fish refuse, and their application for increasing the 
yield of the soil, is very important. Their widespread use depends 
upon thoir cost, and as a very large quantity of these is at presont 
■exported from the country, this should be put a stop to, if necessary 
hy legislation. Artificial fertilisers arc expensive and not within 
“the means of she cultivators. Lately the price of nitrogenous ferti- 
Sisers has shown a tendency to drop and their use is extending. 

( b ) All fertilisers must ho sold under a guarantee. Facilities 
■should be given to bona -fidr cultivators for getting fcrtiliscis ana- 
lysed in cases of suspected adulteration. This could be undertaken 
•by all chemical laboratories, pi eferably free of cost, or at a very 
(mall charge. All fraudulent adulterations should be made punish- 
able under law. 

(c) The most effective method of popularising the um> of new 
and improved fertilisers would lie by demonstration This, as I have 
■already snid in my replies to Question 3, could best be undertaken 
at the village demonstration farms. At first the use of recommended 
main arcs should be encouraged by free distribution nnd the cost there 
of should bo met by Central Banks nnd co-operative societies and 
fuch self-governing institutions as district boards. Government should 
■also make substantial grants to Central Banks nnd district boards 
for this purpose. Free distributions should be undertaken for n 
very limited pciiod over a limited area. Once the cultivatois have 
learnt tho benefits to be gained by the use of fei ti Users there will 
he no further necessity for free distribution. Tt is also important 
that these manures should he easily procurable and this could be 
most effectively done by having manure depots attached to the 
village farms. Co-operative societies should not give cash loans for 
tho purchase of manures but should supply the necessary quantity 
from these manure depots. . 

(d) Considerable increase in the use of nitrogonous manures 
has' recently tnkon place all over Bihar and Orissa. The manure -i 
sire used chiefly for sugarcane nnd garden crops. 

(c) A certain amount of work lias been (lone, bat not on any 
-large Rcftlc or with the same amount of accuracy afc in western 
countries. This is due. to lack of funds and staff. Tn this connec- 
tion a complete soil survey will also be very helpful. 

As a result of tho investigations carried out so far, wo know 
that the soils respond fairly well to nitrogenous manures and, in 
certain areas, to the application of phosphates and gypsum. 

(f) Under the prevailing conditions as icgards cost of fuel, it is 
difficult to see how the use of cowdung for fuel could be stopped. 
The average cultivator cannot afford to buy tho ehenpest fuel even 
if it was available. A 'partial remedy would appear to lie in en- 
couraging co-operative planting of fuel plantations on village waste 
lands wherever those exist.’ * 

QtresiiON 11. — CnOPS.— (a) (i) The improvement of existing crops , 
is, nnd for some time to come will remhin, one of the chief duties 
of tho Agricultural Department. Improvements enn he ’ brought 
nhout by (1) selection and (2) breeding. Selection is purely local 



•work and must be. undertaken on each large and small departmental' 
farm. Fair progress has been made in this direction during, the- 
past few years but the work should be speeded up by additional 
staff and funds 

Breeding can only be done by highly skilled woikcrs who are 
specialists in genetics Such a specialist should replace the present 
Economic Botanist. Univeisities should also take up this work 

(n) Thcic is great scope for the introduction of money ciops 
such as sugarcane, as well as of fodder ciops. In Oiiasa only 
jaddy is giown at present Large areas ate suitable for the culti- 
vation of sugarcane and gioundnut. Successful attempts’ have been 
made to inti odnec those on suitable lands by means of village dc~ 
monstiations A great deal more could be done by opening village 
farms and providing facilities for irrigation. No fodder ciops are 
grown in Orissi at present The cultivation of these is an urgent 
necessity if any improvement is to be expected in the local cattle. 
On our dopnrtmcntal fnrms we have grown successfully such fodders 
as sugarcane, maire jv ar. cowpen, soj beans, oats, peas, eta, both 
during the lhattf and tabi seasons, and what is now wanted is an 
extensive programme of demonstrations in tlio villages, under the 
cultivator's conditions. Here again the village farms will be of 
very great hc'|. 

(iii) Ordinarily the cultivator either cannot or will not select 
seed for himself. In the absence of professional seedsmen the work: 
of distributing improved seeds falls upon the Agricultural Depait- 
ment. That tlio cultivators do appreciate the benefits of improved 
6ccds is apparent from the demand for the seeds of such crops as 
improved types of paddy, sugarcane, jute, groundnut, etc. They are 
also willing to pay for theso improved seeds after they have been 
convinced of tlieir superiority. What is now wanted is a scheme 
for tho distribution of recommended seeds in a systematic manner 
all over tho Provinces This could be best done by attaching seed 
depots to tho villnge farms. The departmental, central and snb- 
division.il fnrms will supply the seeds to the village farms, where 
theso will be multiplied and distributed to tlic villagers. Lack of 
professional seedsmen could be overcome by enconrneing middle class 
youths to take to farming. Under the guidance of an expci icncod 
officer these men would multiply improved seeds which could be 
bought by the department at a premium, and distributed amongst 
the cultivators. Wherever necessary, improved seeds should he dis- 
tributed free of cost for demonstration purposes only, the cost being 
homo by the Government. 

(iv) Damage by wild animals is chiefly confined to areas lying 

adjacent to jungles. In Orissa stray cattle arc a’ far bigger curse 
than wild . animals such as wild pigs and monkeys. These stray 
cattle do a great deal of damage during tlio period when the paddy- 
crop is off the land and they arc a positive deterrent to any who 
wish to grow rabi crops. Fencing of individual holdings is out of 
the question as the cost of such fences would be prohibitive. Wherever 
possible, co-operative fencing of whole village blocks should be 
undertaken. Government should also encourngo this by advancing 
loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act and such advances 
should he rccovoicd by instalments spread over a period of twenty- 
years. Tlio real solution lies in educating tho masses. - ' 

The control of wild animals is n‘ subject which needs investiga- 
tion and the Imperial Department ought to take it up as it is of 
more than provincial interest. A special officer should be appointed! 
for this purpose, who will devote his time to finding out measures 
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for the extermination of these pests by studying their habits, 
diseases, etc. 

(6) Groundnut during the rains on poor uplands where low class 
millets are grown at present: sugarcane in rotation with legumes 
on hi ali lands: maize under irrigation on eai'ly paddy lands. 

(e) The department has been successful in selecting and distribut- 
ing improved types of paddies suited to different classes of paddy 
lands. We have also successfully introduced sugatcane, potatoes 
and gioundnnts on suitable lands. 

Question 12. — Cultivation. — (i) In Orissa, paddy is the main 
crop. A certain amount of labi crops is nlso giown on uplands, but 
the .Troa under these is small. As a lulc no second crop is takon 
and no rotation is observed. Tillage is done by the country plough 
which is inefficient, and paddy is brondcasted. The seed rate is very 
heavy and the ciop is thinned by passing the countiy plough through 
it when about six weeks old. Better cultivation by a moio efficient 
plough will result in bigger outturn. Tiansplanting will savo a 
largp amount of seed and will give better outturn. Hand weeding, 
which has to be done at least twice in the case of the broadcasted 
crop, will bo reduced to a minimum as most of the weeds will bo 
destroyed during puddling. For uplands, a more efficient plough 
.rill be very beneficial ns it will pieparc the land better than the 
county plough. Improved ploughs nic expensive and beyond tho 
means of the cultivator. Whnt is wanted is a cheap and efficient 
plough suited to the local cattle. The whole work involved in tho 
growing of sugarcane, from planting to harvesting, is done by hand. 
Sugarcane' is a crop which responds well to deep cultivation but tho 
country plough cannot do this. Cheap intercultui mg implements 
and earthing-up ploughs have a great future. 

(ii) No rotation is practised in Orissn. This I think is mainly 
due to ignorance. Practical demonstrations in this direction will do 
r« great deal in inducing people to practise rotation. 

QursnoN 14.— Implements.— No attempts have so far been made to 
improve (he existing implements. As the cultivators are too poor to 
purchase improved implements, tho engineering section of the Agri- 
cultural Department should take up ’this work and evolve cfficiont 
implements which will be within the means of the cultivator. 

There are effieient improved implements but these arc very costly 
end the average cultivator cannot afford to buy them. Co-operntivo 
societies for the purchase, sale and hire of improved implements 
should be staited. Agriculturists should nlso be encouraged to pur- 
chase these on the instalment sjstem. The benefits to be derived from 
the use of improved implements should bo demonstrated on the village 
farms, which should keep a stock of spare parts. Thcio is scope for 
tho introduction of cheap appliances for lifting wnier. such ns the 
iron rahat wliesl. At present the cost of the rahnt wheel is high and 
attempts should be made to have these manufaeluied on a mass pro- 
duction basis. There should be no difficulty in producing these as 
cheaply ns is being done in the Punjab. 

Question 1C. — Animal HusnANDny. — (a) The condition of the cattlo 
in Orissa is appalling They are badly housed and kept in a stnto 
of semi-starvation. tTnder these conditions the bullocks can hardly 
be expected to be effieient and the cows are extremely poor milkors. 
In order to raise move crops and heavier crops, and to make the popula- 
tion more healthy, the cattle must be improved so that the bullocks 
will be more efficient and the cows will give more milk. Improvements 



cab be effected b\ bottci feeding and ' bettor breeding, 'tor 1 gcnoral 
puiposes the aim should be to breed dual puiposo animals! Foi* this 
purpose stud bulls should be kept at caeh village farm, 'to ineet the 
i cqiiironients of iieighbouitug villages. Jhuhniabi ’bulls are no ‘use 
foi this purpose ns these animals me usually the pnoiest specimens 
of then kind. A gcat deal can also be done b\ selection 
and elimination and lcdticing the number of useless cattle, lhccding 
alone, however. mil not bung about the dosired improvement, if the 
cattle are to be neglected and kept under semi-starvation conditions. 
Deuionstintion and piopaganda should be directed towards making 
tlic cultivator icnlisc that it will pay him to keep his cattle in good 
condition by ptoper feeding and mauagement. lie should be taught 
to glow fodder eiops and should he encouraged to stall-feed his 
animals. , 

One o* the most important sgrieuMmal industries is dairying. The 
depnitmnr.t has not paid the nctessciy amount of attention to the 
problem that it descries. We have nticad.v three breeding herds and 
the milk is supplied to tin neighbouring towns. A fourth heid is 
being bttilr up at Cuttack aud Government have recently sanctioned n 
scheme fm putting this on a propel basis A held of buffaloes is 
also being started m North 'Bihar. A picnt deal more could be done 
hy establishing model dairy farms at the hcndcinarreis of each .dis- 
trict. These fauns could either be started jointly by the Government 
•and the dish it t boards or by the Government niene, nnd they should 
lie run on a eOmmeieial basis in order to encourage private enterprise 
fp tnko up the work l'oulhy keeping nnd rearing of goats and sheep 
-should nlSo be' encouraged. The agriculturist’- must bo taught the 
ilnpoilnnce of cUirvinp The most effective way to dti tnss would be 
to start co-operative dairy and livestock ' societies. Th<‘ a <’ societies 
-should he helped by Government by. subsidies in the initial stages. 
r M embers will sell -their ptorluee to the society whose business it will 
be to find suitable markets for the disposal of mcnibois’ produce. Tf. 
,h the heginn-rg, tlic societies are staitcd with, the right class of 
-cultivators n.s members, who would take the necessary- trouble to 
.make these societies a sueeiss, the more hackwaid nnd poo’rer of the 
agriculturists mesuro to follow their example, , 

Middle class youths should also be eft com aged to take up dairying, as 
p tueans if livelihood. Facilities should be afforded to them to receive 
practical training in dniry- farming at such centres ns the Imperial 
Jiniry Institute. They should be helped with necessary capital on 
easy terms to stait with, and a special experienced officer should look 
after these beginners and help them to make thou undertaking a 
success. . , < , 

' (b) There are -hnrdly nnv pastures nowadays. [The zamindnrs and 
landlords have brought tinder cultivation nil good pasture dands and 
in their place have set apart the poorest lands which grow prnohcnliy 
nothing. ‘ These 'nro now really exorcising grounds. 1 Go operative so- 
cieties should be encouraged to pool their resources and acQUirc. suit- 
able lands to he set apnrt as pasture*!. The members of ’these societies 
should bo charged small fees for the privilege of grazing their cattle 
Tins ’ nlono will not be sufficient. The cultivator mind grow fodder 
,"eiops and must be tnncht bow to pi eserv e "these, both, in the drv nnd 
Kieen state ns silage in hi trim Yipoil pits Stall-feeding should also 
be cheouiWcd Demonstration sknd'propagahtln work tlirough village 
farms *will. do a, greiit deal ' ' * , t ‘ ’ ’ ” ' r ( 

r ,<A very large -proportion of, the pgddy straw is At present used for 
, thatching houses 

•1/r. D. If. Sri h\ 
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,, , (Phosphates^ and lime,, are , not present, in sufficient quantities in, the 
mo^ej comnjon" fodder, crops., These,, deficiencies could. be, met largely 
by manuring ^the .fodder .lands ,properly and by encouraging the , use 
of t rice dust as foqd for, cattle. .Rice, dust" contains fajr quantities of 
phosphates." ' t 

. -(c) There is; fodder (shortage from January to June but it is "most 
acute from April to June. Young growing cattle usually take', six 
weeks, after the rains have set in, before they show signs of thriving. 

''(d) JThp following aye some of ike methods for improving and sup- 
plementing tne fodder, supply: — , , 

> .< ’(1) -The growing of foddei crops such as juar, cowpea, maize, 

- r -li', soybeans, etc , 

* (2) The 1 preservation of foddeTS, both in the dry and the green 
»* btate, as silage in kutcha open pits. 

(3) .Tlic use of thatching, grasses for house-thatching instead' of 

“* ‘ ‘ l paddy sliaw which should be reserved for the cattle. 

(4) The adoption of stall-feeding. 

,,, 1 ,' •,,,(&) Aereductyon in jihr number of useless cat tie kept at present. 

, ( (e)',Qdnerallv speaking our la'rge landlords, zamindnis and Ruling 
Chiefs have done nothing towards the improvement of . agricultural 5 
and animal husbandry. (Higher authorities, can do a great deal in 
making tlieuu realise their paramount duty of giving a lead in these 
directions. I With > their co-cporation n great deal edn <bc >done' and 
even then it will -be -arlong time before any 'appreciable advanco in, the 
improvement ofJIndi&n cattle will be. apparent. It mubt be brbught 
homo to** thorn <thai 'the ifin’e* breeds of cattle to bo iouild in Britain 
have becn’.evolvfcd by “Gentlemen”' fanners al their own expenBO'and 
they anust 'follow' the' landlords of Britain) if they are to retain their 
leadership. w w , it , i i ,<i .. i , • u i . < . 

Question 17. — Agiuculturae INduStHies. — ( ft) A cultivator who 
grows only one crop lias not got, work for more than, eight weeks in 
tile yearj but .those who i double prop their JandB or grow such crops 
as sugarcane work for about, f pur months im tibe year. In the slack 
season some cultivators migrate' to such industrial centres as Calcutta 
andr Jamshedpur . and- find ' employment ' aB day labourers, but the 
majority of ’them idle away their time sitting at home. ■ 

(b) and (q)'. it 1 is’ well known that the’ agricultural pojmlatioh ' is 
slowly" but steadily, increasing It' is, therefore, difficult to see how 
this increasing 'population will be able , to maintain itself on the already 
heavily burdened soil unless new and 'subsidiary oecupations'are found 
which will relieve 'the pressure on the laud. The development of suit- 
able village industries, both as subsidiary and independent industries, 
is of urgent necessity, demonstration, or, in other words, practical 
education iof the people,, appears, to be. the only means pf, eijooiiraging 
them t to adopt suitable subsidiary industries/ The Co-operative - and 
Industries* departments .should join hands *and start co-operative indus- 
trial .societies for suqli purposes as silk rearing, weaving, spinning. 
Hie Co-operative .Department/ should also organise societies for the 
oroduction /and sale ’of fruit, rearing of* poultry, fish culture, .otc.i- The 
ibstacles,in'thc way of'ndOption ,of these village industries are (1) 
'azincss. (2)' ignorance, *. (3) uant«of ipractical demonstration, and. (4) 
Si some *ensos religious' prejudices. ! - w ,* . , . " , > . j 

"If. by practical demonstrations;' the, "cultivator cart be made to' 1 realise 
hat* he -'could lelievo idpfteir enpsidet able from the 'w ori’v* hnd expense 
if "clothing his family if hd'Wcic to'gib'w a, small quantity of’ cotton on 
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his homestead land, spin it during the leisure hours, and have it made 
into cloth by the village weaver it would go a long way to afford 
him substantial relief, In Orissa, oastor is grown on almost all home- 
stead lands in the village. Et i-rearing is therefore a most suitable 
subsidiary occupation for the people. In each important village there 
should bf a co-operative society for the rearing of this silk worm, and 
a demonstrator should be attached to groups of such societies* for 
giving the necessaiy instructions to the members. 

(d) The Co-operative Department can do a great deal by organising 
societies for the pieparation of agricultural produce, for example, oil 
pressing, nee hulling, pur making. These industries will not only give 
occupation to a certain number of the agricultural population but will 
help agiicultural development generally by conserving supplies of cattle 
food and manure Cultivators, ns I have already pointed out, should 
be taught b> practical demonstration the uso of natural manures and 
the benefits to be_ derived from stall-feeding of cattle, and taccavi 
loans should be given on a more liberal scale for the purchase of 
manures. 

Question 20. — Markup no. — (b) Marketing and distribution of 
agricultural produce at present are very unsatisfactory. The cultivator 
more often than not is forced to sell his produce to the village dealer, 
who is also the mahajan, at rates which have no relation to the cur- 
rent market prices, because of his indebtedness. This mahajan is thus 
able to appropriate a large sharo of the profits.' - The mahajan in turn 
sells the produce in the nearest market to dealers and commission 
agents, who either distribute it to the consumer or export it. In 
order that the producer should get a reasonable share of the profits 
of his produce, tho marketing and distribution of agricultural produce 
needs organisation. This can best be done through co-operative sale 
societies which will deal directly with the wholesale merchants. Such 
organisations will also be in a position to effect improvements in the 
quality and purity of the produce. 

In my replies to Question 4, I have pointed out that post and tele- 
graph offices in j ural areas can help the villagers and co-operative sale 
societies by giving publicity to current maiket prices* 

Question 22. — Co-operation. — (xr) (i) In order to expand the co- 
operative movement, the staff of the Co-operative Department for 
propaganda and supci vision should be considerably increased. 

(ii) Non-official agencies can do immense good. They have an un- 
limited field for impioving agriculture through the co-operative move- 
ment. Ruling Chiefs, landlords, and well-to-do zamindars pan do a 
great deal by organising both credit and non-credit societies amongst 
their tcnnntry. m 

( b ) The co-operative movement in the Province has been mainly 
directed towards the opening of primary credit societies for lessening 
the agriculturists’ indebtedness Some experiments have also been con- 
ducted t< -wards organising non-credit societies, but except in tho case of 
grain go?n«, these have not prospered. This may bo due to not hav- 
ing the light typo of men as members, or to bad. management, but it 
is difficult to see why, if properly organised and managed, these socie- 
ties should not be iust ns successful in this Province as they have been 
in other places No doubt the provision of cheap credit thio'ugh primary 
societies is of great importance but it lias its dangers also. All that 
the directors of Central Banks and Unions are concerned with is to 
loan out their funds as quickly as possible in order that these may 
earn interest. The welfare of the members of primary societies, at 
present, does not concern them. Loans are given without adequate 

Mr. D. R. Sel7ii. 
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preliminary enquiries and nrely is any attempt made to see that tho 
borrower spends these loans more on productive purposes than on such 
unproductive items as marriages, sradlis , etc. 

True, there nre provisions in the bye-laws of societies which guard 
against these practices, but they arc rarely cnfoiced. What is wanted 
is tho education of members by means of propaganda, and to make 
them realise that cheap credit is meant for producing wealth and 
must not be squandered away. Unless 'this is done, cheap credit will 
bo a far bigger curse than tho villngo moneylender 

Tho organising of non-crcdit agricultural societies iB of the utmost 
importance and should be taken up in right earnest bv men of experi- 
ence. Without such societies it is rat possible to make much headway 
towards the improvement of agriculture. 

(c) When all other means have failed to make a small minority fall 
in with the wishes of the majority in order to give effect to co-operativo 
schemes aimed at the improvement of agriculture generally, then legis- 
lation must certainly step in and compel such minority to join for tho 
benefit of all. 

(el) Credit societies in Oiissa have not achieved their object. They 
have certainly provided cheap and enB.v money but they have failed tc 
make the cultivator either more efficient or mo ra thrifty. 

Oral Evidence. 

07,000. The Chairman : Mr. Sethi, you arc Deputy Director of Agri- 
culture in tho Orissa Range of this Province ?— Yes. 

07,007. I ace. by your answ er to Question 1 (n), that you arc anxious 
that the possibilities of pisciculture should be examined ?— -Yes. 

G7,603. Why do you regard fish culture as important? — In Orissa 
fish forms a very important part of tho dictnry of tho rural population 
and we have a large number of tanks nil over tho division. As a 
matter of fact, almost every village is surrounded by tanks and if wo 
could find out methods of breeding fish and demonstrate these methods 
to the people, I think that it wouhl^do n great deal of good to them. 
Tt would also be a means of improving tho sanitation from the point 
of view of malaria. There are certain species of fish, I understand, 
which destroy tho mosquito larvre. 

07.509. In answer to Question 2 (vi), you oxpress tho view that a 
quarter-acre plot is too Bmall to be of any real use in teaching agri- 
culture. What would bo an ideal size ?— I should think Hint to tench 
a number of boys anything of practical agriculture we should have at 
least sufficient land for a pair of bullocks; in Orissa it would be five 
acres. Wc cannot employ a pair of bullocks economically on a quarter- 
aero plot of land. 

07.510. In answer to Question 2 (x), you nre anxious to see model 
farms of suitable size "staWiebt d and run on a business basis, so ns to 
satisfy the educated middle class folk that a decent living can he mndo 
out of farming. I take it that you would agree that no experiments’ 
must bo carried out on those fnrms if they arc to be run on strictly 
commercial lines ?— That is so. 

07,611. Quite apart from that aspect of tho question, do yon think 
that there is land available in tho Province for the middlo class youth ? 
— Tlicro is any amount of land in certain parts'' of Orissa. 

C7,l>12. Have you ever worked out the capital that would bo required 
per acre for this purpose? — No, I have not worked it out. 



. ,67,513. Would it be virgin, .soil ’ — It would be forest lan,d t of courpe. 

' 67,3M. Have jou yourself hadi the .advantage of;*- visit to agricui-i 
tuial btations cr colleges iu othei FiQvinces? — I have .seep some of the 
agncultiunl stations in the Punjab fiom wheie ,J come, as . also.rthe 
college there. I have also seen Pusa and'the, agficultuial stations"’ in 
the Mysore State ' ' ' 1 - 

67,515 You agiee that it is a gieat advantage to an officer (occasion- 
ally tp see what is going on in* other Provinces!? — Yes, especially -those 
stations at which similar woih to his own is being carried_on. i A ,, 

67,616. And he also has the advantage of meeting fresh -minds $ is 
that not so ?— Yes, one picks up a lot of new ideas front one’s brother, 
officers working on similar ipiobleips in othei .places.- ~ T t 

67.517. In answer to Question 4 (c), you recommend .that '■prices 

should be advertised in rural ai eas by the post and telegraph 'offices, 
and you call them current maikct pi ices. Would - that be the price 
at the terminal maiket, or what ? — Phe price At the), nearest,. pofa 
(market). . ,w < , 

67.518. Would there not be some danger in publishing jthese pyioe s . 
which would iiecossnnly be abo\ e those obtained by the, cultivator, 
urflpfes it were ' made perfectly plain.to the culfivatoi 'that _ a certain 
deduction would’be necessary on account 'of transport?— I tjuit^.ajjrcc 1 ., 

07,510. You recommend, on page 355, that co-operative societies 
should cense giving cash loans, to then., members ostensibly for the 
purpose of purchasing manures. Is’that because, in your experience, 
the money js, sometimes, spent pn, other .things ? — As a rule it is always 
spent on something else;' .very, lit tie of it is, spent on manure^. 

67,520. ’Would you like to see the loan made in kind?— Yes, we 
have tried that' experiment in 'dnti'or two CehtrarBnnks rin ■Orissa And 
it has proved Si vfeVy gre'at tuCcess.''’’ 
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J ' 07,^2l'. I Do ^bii'mfcAn to say that the'C'dnthil Bdnk js’ actually lending 
(Hit piivHlire V— YesJwHdn'meihbers' of a "primn'ry "society 'whht mdriey for 
fliA / niirrtij\n<v' l rif ronniivdS. llii-V tishnllv 'art to’ the 'Central’ Bank, but 


thd advnhce 

n h'lii 


the ’purchase" of mknuvdfy they usually 'go to' the 'Central 
instead ’of giving 'them the money fhe Central Banltf'makO’ 
ih ,< lW'shdpc bf, mahurc.' * ‘ ” ’ • ''‘ j ", 1 

i‘. ( p l '7,522. rias;tKnf' limited >t afi Jilia ’amount of yn’luojbor/bwod'?j-So 
iftr as my ejfljerience, goes ,it lias . c,Qi tyinly^imited^ tjie .value for the, 
manure; they simply take ihe nmounfc ^of r n?nnure, they want tj and no 


morc, 


67^523. ,Whd£ about ’the’ uhirfvosted TuvplUt'fuhds’d't'the disposal of 
Central '.Bank's The , Central Bdnkt, < a't 'the’ pte^crit moment are' nd- 
fliing lint 'cheap-moheV Ifendef s. TKey’try to put it’ ditto tKfe primary 
socle tidkps fast as ,they 'can, , ^ ,,J " , 1 ^ ' 1 ’ ’ 111 1 

67,524. -il/r- Calvert; .Cheapmpney lenders did! you' call them?— Yes, 
it is cheap money; they would not got it at that .rate from the 
mahajans. In Orissa, in some parts, the interest charged 'is as 'much 
as thirty ,per ( 'cent.' ^ *' , 

, ■ 67,525. The Chairman But -you have beon’^able .to persua'do 'the 
Central Banks ,to adopt, this .plan nevertheless'?— We started this only 
two;years,ago when, we .took r to sulphate, pf ammonia. { ( ' ' 

67.526. Do zamindars in this Province take any 'interest in practical 
agrioulturo,?— Njppe .whatever,, I, know, of just ,one Instance, but that is 
an exception, anp X do not khojv pf-any.,one,olBe. }i , v <r !‘! |l)t ,, 

67.527. Do -you' think -that, if. the landlord class, took* a personal 
interest .in, ‘progressive agriculture, .the- rural popuM’"" wmtld Vm ner- 
fectly prepared ,to fpllow their lead ?— I., think . so. 

Mr. D. B. Sethi. 
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!, C7,'52S; (Whnt l ’do=thf’ landlord* clars, *i\bo Oo Hot tnke nn> interest 
hi' agriculture, tie ‘with their 'spore tune? — They spend their time fin 
' P^„ n c e tf ’ lilco- G a le il tta and btliov large tovns and not in the villages! \ 

W }17 t 52i il/j. Calvert: Would you kindly let us know how many 
Central Banks yoti have evcir inspected ?■— I do not inspect any Oentrol 
Banks. ’ * 

67', 630. .Do you inspect Any unions ? — No. 

W.fol' 'Tn ‘your opinion all that the directors of Central Banks are 
eCnfc'ei'nbd with is to lend out their funds as quickly as possible; ib that 
so? — 'T J have -attended their general meetings and whenever I go to a 
pinch aV Which there is a Central Bank I make a point of meeting 
the directors who happen to be there and I always discuss the matter 
with them. They say that as they have to borrow money from tha 
Apex .bank .they oanpijt keep their mpney idle in the bank for a long 
time but aio anxious to invest it as soon as possible. 

167*532/, You base your sfatqmcnt ,upon ,\yhat the directors have told 
you ?r-Yes. k - , < . , 


JQ7,533.’ 'Df. HydBr : Have you got many extensive, unoccupied areas* 
in the Province on which you could settle youths of the middle class ?— - 
I can only >spCak mf Orissa and not of any other pait pf the Province. 

I * 67J534IS Arh tlicre>!larftc unoccupied axeap ?— In the backward dis- 
tricts of Angul and the Feudatory States there are, and I believe also ' 
in parts ,of Sambnlpur, there ar.Cflarg^ areas of unoccupied land. 1 

II ■> 07,535. Have you’ any idea <as to what would be the acreage of suoh 

land ?— -No. ' , , , 

67;536.i Ydu have got no institution in this Province which imparts 
higher agricultural education 1 — I can only exprpfis my personal viCwB 
on .that/point. ,1 ( myself think that at present our 1 whole Work is vdry 
seriously .haqdi/apped’^or want ,6f such an institution. ’ . 
i \67,537t }• take it, -that' according’ t’o the system Which- prevails here,’ 
it lifvparfc, ql your .duty tq, )( traih men for your department? May. il 
know, how ( many ,meh you haye been’ ablb “to' train? — Up td now I'havo 
trained. two .Assistant Directors and about eigh’t farm overseers. 
‘, J 07,ci38. 'Whb 1 trains.' the (members ,of the lower service, such 1 1 ’ak 
KaiAd&rs t— ' Wo ttain.'thcm on our .farms.,,, , ’ 1 

67,5)19 Which "system do j ou think is better,' your present system 
or a syaterii 'uiider,' Which the men are trained at a central institution 
and„then put them on to 'the farms ?— Theisccond system would, cer- 
tainly be better, ’because it vyould relieve' the JDeputy Director of a con- 
siderable' atnount of ,’what I 'prefer to call woVki Which, is not his, legiti- 
mately,-^ ^ J » <■ T >f , , - , 

1 67,540. -."Apart from this, 'matter ( 6f relief, 'do you think the system 
woiilcLbe, .better because the candidates, .would ‘derive a. better train*- 
ing?— They would certainly have' a 'better preliminary training. .But 
with regatrd ,to Itamdars thesfe pebplb “m'usfc be trained on the farms ; 
it is jio .use 'trailing them at ft' college, 'because we take on actual culti- 
vators sb Timndars. 1 1 f,J * '>* < o»ir . i < ,> , 

, 67,641. But what about the people who are above the lamdarsl — 
Oun experience’ with’ the" Overseers is this that, when .-.they, came .out 
of the Sabour College they wore not as good as the men whom we 
took tih‘<'oin‘selves 'and" trained - as i-. overseers, .These men, from the 



fcally ; everythihg j ftb6ut ’agriculture., .With regard ( to , r 

vincial Service men I might say that we take^on graduates ari sciqnce/ 
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but we have not sufficient time to devote to these men. Personally 
I think that the men should be trained fitst in a college and then they 
should go to the farms for practical work, and any promising men from 
among them should be sent up to a lesearch institute where they may 
concentrate their cneigics on any one particular subject They would 
then make very good research workers 

07,612 That is your own opinion? — That is my personal opinion. 

67,543 Members of the Provincial Agricultural Service should have 
training in research at a central institution or at an agricultural 
college? — Yes An agricultural college will not be of much use in 
this Province unless .and until it is affiliated to the University and gives 
a degree and that degree carries ns much weight as a "pure science * 
degree of the University at present. 

07,644 If jou had an agricultural institution and also a degree, then 
you would bo satisfied ?— Yes; I would be. 

07,513. You sav somcwheic in your note that the number of useless 
cattle should be i educed How would you reduce them? — I think the 
useful rattle should be given the serum — simultaneous inoculation, and 
the others should be left unprotected That nppears to mo to be the 
simplest method; but I- know very little about veterinary science. 

07, DIG. Wlnt about tlio others ?— They should not bo given any 
protection 

07.317 Bahu . I P. Varna: You have always been in Orissa? — I 
have always been in Orissa, except for the three years when I was on 
doputation to the Kapurthala State. 

07,648 Is there nny difference between Orissa and Bihar proper? 

— I could not say; I have no experience of Bihar at all. 

07,519. 77 a lfa ja of Pailakmrdi: On pago 350 you say: “Owing to 
the absence of a provincial agricultural college, the training of the sub- 
ordinate staff of the department is undertaken by the Deputy Directors 
in addition to their other duties. This work takes away a considerable 
amount of the time of these g dicers which should really be spent in the 
discharge of their legitimate duties and is therefore an obstacle to 
progi ess The re starting of the college is therefore desirable." Where 
would you loente the college 1— ' That is a question I have not thought 
about. We lind a college at Sabour: wo have got the buildings there: 
but if we think of locating the college anywhere else than Sabour, I 
think the best place would be Patna, because the University is here. 
My own view is that, if at all it is decided to re-start the college it 
should be linked up with the veterinary college It would save a consi- 
derable amount of expenditure I may also state that you_ ennnot 
separate agriculture from veterinary or veterinary from agriculture. 
The question of cattle-breeding, for instance, is closely connected with 
tbc growing of fodder crops. Therefore, I think, the agricultural collrgo 
and the veterinary college should be in one place. • 

07.550. Do you believe in having both the departments under ono 
coptrol ?— That is a policy on which I am afraid I cannot express any 
opinion. 

67.551. Do you think Orissa will be sending its boys to Patna ?-^Yes; 
why not? 

G7.652. Thero would not be any difficulty ?— The Orissa boys now come 
' to Patna to take the Honours course: they come to Patna for engineering; 

* they used to come from Orissa to Sabour: wo had a certain number of 
boys from Orissa in the Sabour College. I should think there would be 
no difficulty. 

Mr. 7) 71. Srtki. 
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67.553. Is the use o£ sulphate of ammonia for manuring sugarcane 
-■and other crops becoming more and more popular ? — In Orissa it is used 
chiefly for sugarcane; it is becoming more popular. 

67.554. Have you been keeping a record? — This last season Govern- 
>ment sanctioned a distribution of eleven tons free of cost. The Banki 
Union purchased ten maunds and supplied it to their constituents; the 
JKhurdn Central Bank obtained four tons. These are the broad figures 
so far as I can remember. 

67,655. Is that confined to certain areas only ? — It is only used where 
sugarcane is grown. Orissa is more a rice country than anything else; 
'but there are certain areas where sugnreano is grown, and there they 
use this manure. In .the first instance we give the manure free to the 
cultivator to manure one-third of the acreage he lias put under sugar- 
cane. If he sees that the manure is really of any use ho goes straight 
off and buys the manure himself next time. As a matter of fact, we had 
an instance this year in the Khurda sub division. We distributed Bix 
tons of sulphate of ammonia free in the first instance, but people came 
along to buy the manure and whatever stock we had at that time (the 
season was far advanced) they took and paid for it. 

67,536. What is the variety of canc grown where this manure is used? — 
Oo. 213. 

07,637. That is doing very well, I suppose, and is not being affected 
by any disense? — It has not been affected so far. I have now three 
varieties under trial at the central farm at Cuttack, but none of them are 
•more promising than Co. 213. 

67.658. Co. 213 gives a considerably greater yield of sucrose than the 
< local variety? — It contains a higher percentage of sucrose, but it also 

gives a considerably greater yield of cane when manured. 

67.659. Has the effect of manure upon tbo crop been demonstrated to 
the people ?— Yes. 

67.560. They arc adopting that now ?— Yes; wc began distribution of 
sulphate of ammonia only in 1925-26, and they are now taking to the 
use of it. 

67.561. “What about its quality ns regards drought-resistance ? — I would 
not say it was a drought-resisting cane, but it is certainly a cane which 
will stand a fair amount of mishandling. 

67.562. It is a hardy cane ?— Compared with Oo. 203, it will not stand 
-drought better, it likes water jn tli B early stages of growth. I do 
• not think it is in any way superior to the local canc so far as water 

requirements arc concerned. 

67.563. As regards demonstrations, you suggest that a plot should bo 
•taken somewhci e in the village. Arc you in favour of carrying on 
-demonstrations in the cultivator's own field 7 — That is what we arc doing 
nowadays. Wo do all our work in the cultivator’s own field wherever 
wo can get an intelligent cultivator who will carry out the demonstration 
under his own conditions. As a rule it is difficult to get such intelligent 
cultivators Wc should certainly carry out the_ demonstration in the 
cultivator's fields under his own renditions; but in cases where it is not 
possible to got such cultivators, the district boards and Central Banks 
should take over a plot, let the cultivator himself ran it, guarantee him 
against loss and leave all the profits to him._ Demonstration should he 
done on the cultivator’s own field; otherwise it will bo of no use. 
Demonstration farms run by the department will not have very 
anuch effect . 
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67,564. How far have you been successful in distributing improved, 
soed in Orissa?— The staff is so small and themTea so big, that we have 
not done very much. But I may state that during the past, five years, 
we have distributed 800 maunds of paddy; last year alone ^distributed 
seed cane foi over 500 acres , _ 

07,503 As regards paddy, is jour aim to improve the quality of the 
gi am oi to increase the quantity of the j’ield ? — In Orissa the quality 
does not count very' much, it is the quantity that counts. But ,wherever- 
we can combine quality with quantity we piefer that. , 

67,500. Have you pm/iapolts where aged animals can be kept? L 
know thero is a pmjiapole at Cuttack run by Marwaris. ' 

67,5G7. How many animals can they take ? — I could not say. 1 

67,568. Is it fairly' popular ? — I do not know whether it is popular,, 
but the Mai wans seem to keep the place going all right. 

07.569 Proie’t.to) Gavgulee: As Deputy Director ‘of the Orissa ratage 

can j'ou tell the Commission what is the exact nature of your duties?— 
1 have to study the local agricultural practices and think out what I 
can do to improve those practices. ’ > 

67.570 You are m charge of experimental w'ork * — Yes 

07,571. Theie arc four faims in your range? — Yes. 

67,57-,* You are also in charge of the training of subordinates ?— Yes. 

67,673. And you have additional administrative duties?— Yes, what- 
ever pertains to these farms and to the officers suboidfnate to me. 

67,574. Do you find time to devote to experimental work? — I devote 
as much time as I can. The work on these farmB is experimental,' and 
a considerable portion of my time is devoted to that work. In addition, 

I have to do the training of the ■ subordinates. If IJhad not to look 
after the training of these subordinates, I could devote more time to ■ 
my experimental work. 

67,575 The training of subordinates takes away a great deal of your 
time. We have heen told -a gieat deal about the training of these subor- 
dinates by Deputy Directors^ What sort of training are you able to 
give 7 — The training aims _ at making good farm managers of the senior 
recruited men, and making the others good farm overseers who will 
be able to discharge their duties of the farm properly. , - 

67,676 Do they understand the fundamental sciences involved in 
agricultural practice? — The Provincial Service men are graduates in 
science, chemistry or physics; we have no botany here. We also recruit 
men who have taken mathematics They understand the elementary 
sciences, but they do not understand the applied sciences. 

67.577. This is also an arrangement for training graduates for the 
superior grade? — Yes, that is what I have explained. - 

67.578. I wns referring to the training of the subordinate staff ?— For 

the subordinate' staff w'e usually take matriculates, but preferably bore 
who have passed the intermediate examination in science or arts. If 
we can get men from agricultural colleges we prefer them, but as our 
own men from the Province do not go outside we have to fall back upon 
intermediate or matriculate boys. _ . - . 

67.579. In thh experimental work that you carry on, who plans the 

scheme of experiments ? — I plan it for each of my farms, and.l submit 
_it to the Dir ector of "Agriculture for his approval. ■> , ~ " 

67.580. When y r ou undertake an experiment, do vou carry it on for a 
number of years before you publish tire data ?— Yes. In my range. I 
started work on the rtces of Orissa in 1916, and I have been carrying 
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jc ou up till now. I have 'been able to select three' paddies suited^ to 
-the three different classes of lands in Orissa, The work is still going 
on, and it will go on for some time to come, 

07.581. You give a number of outstanding instances of the success^ of 
\ -demonstration work in tlio Province. Could yon tell the Commission 

wliat significant improvement in agricultural practice you have observed 
.actually in the cultivators’ fields in Orissa ? — Generally speaking, it is 
-very difficult to observe anything, hot if you go to particular areas where 
.particular work is being done, you will find such improvements. In 
places whern sugarcane of the local variety was being grown, or sugarcane 
was not being giown, we have distributed improved sugarcane, and it 
ii growing there already. In certain unirrignted tracts, where we have 
ini reduced green manuring of transplanted rice or, in irrigated tracts, 
green manuring of broadensted rice, if you go during the Tice gi owing 
-senson yon will find miles and miles of country having both green mamne 
end rice growing at the same time. Of course, when the time comes 
It is puddled under, and after that you cannot sec the improved practice 
at nil. 

07.582. "What is the specific improvement >ou nro referring to, im- 
proved varieties of rice evolved by your department or green manuring! — 
Manuring is the improvement, 

07.583. In answer to Question 11 (n) (iii), you snj : ‘‘What is now 
•wanted is a scheme for the distribution of reeommonded seeds in a 
systematic manner all over the Province". What is the position now 1 — 
Hie position now is that if T have got. say, sugarcane to distribute, 

1 have to do the missionary’s job; I have to begin willv prcnching. I 
have to get hold of a co-operative society or somebody who will try the 
thing. It is haphazard; wherever 1 can get a person to take the improved 
seed or improved manure, 1 request him to try it. We ought to have 
a systematic scheme for the distribution of seeds and manures. For 
this purpose we require village demonstration plots. My personal 
experience is that if there is a thing really worth having the cultivator 
will lake to it at once. . - 

07,581. You have no seed farms f — No. 

07,535. Through your experiments, if you evolvo, say, a new variety 
of paddy, how' do you propagate it? — At present, this is done by the ( 
department as well as by the cultivators to 'whom we originally give'.' 
free seed; our condition is that in ease there is a demand for that 
particular seed because, it has proved superior to the local seed; we 
1 will buy back the produce at the current market- rates, for distribu- » 
lion to other people. , 

67,580. So, the cultivators glow your selected seeds?— Yes. in addition 
to whatever quantity wo can grow on onr own farms. Wo’ purchase 
it from them at 'the current market ratos, nnd>thnt only occurs whon 
what is produced on our farms is not sufficient to meet the demand. ’ • 

* t 

67,587. You suggest that the Imperial Department should deal with 
problems of All-Tndia importance. Could you cite one or two instances 
of problems of All-Tndia importance 7— Take the "case of quality crops 
like tobacco; it is the same ns dealing with cotton. Or, tako the ease 
of fruit culture; that is 'an All-Indin 'question. So far as riec is 'con- 
cerned, my experience is that a variety of rice which has proved to 
he 1 superior in South Biha'r may 'prove the reverse ip Orissa. 

> 67,588, What is your idea .when you suggest that, crop experiments 
•should he done by the Imperial Department? Why should not the pro- 
vincial departments do it?— -The provincial departments will carry on tin 
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subsidiary work, so to say. It would be a good thing if we had a central; 
research station, for instance, for fruit culture somewhere ior upper 
India. 

67,889. Your idea is that with central research stations you will be 
able to tackle fundamental problems more efficiently and more economi- 
cally?— Yes Take sugarcane for instance; that is oxactly what haB 
happened m the case of sugarcane. We get varieties from Coimbatore, 
we try them from year to year, and if we find any that suit us we keep 
them i 

67.590. And the Provinces will repeat the experiments ! — That must t 
be done. 

67.591. And the third stage will be dissemination of the results!— Yes,' 

thiough demonstration. 1 

67.592 In answer to Question 4 (b), you suggest that special officers 
should be recruited on short-teim contracts Do you think that is a 
feasible or attractive pioposition? — That depends upon the problem that 
has to be tackled. If jou want n really good man, jou will have to pay 
him fairly highly, and I do not know if the Gov eminent of India would 
be willing to appoint a long-term man from outside, os such men at 
present are scarce in India. 

67.593 You arc familiar, I take it, with some of the research organisa- 
tions in Europe! — When I was in England, I visited the Bothamsted 
Experimental Station. 

67.594. What is the system there ! Are the resenrch workers Yccruited 
on short-term contracts! — No, they are whole-time workers. What I ' 
really had in mind when I put that down was the trouble about appointing 
local men. You will not, in the beginning, be able to get local men 
competent enough to carry on research work. The short-term contract 
men will train up Indians who will be able to carry on the work 

67.595. You attach a great deal of importance to soil survey. Arc you 
satisfied with the nature of the soil survey that you are undertaking! — 
We have got no soil survey. 

67.696. I understood that it was being carried on in certain tracts by 
the Department of Agriculture !— The Agricultural Chemist did start the 
work. He surveyed a very small area in South Bihar, but he had to 
stop there; llic Legislative Council refused to sanction any further funds 
for the purpose. 

67.697. Apart from that, arc you satisfied with tlic quality of work 
done in that survey ! — Yes. 

67.598. You would like to see that sort of work extended in the Pro- 
vince ! — Yes. 

67.599. Why! — When I want to try a new manure in nny parliotilar 
place, I am not quite certain whether it is really wanted there or not 
until 1 have tried it. If there was a soil survey, it would give me a 
preliminary indication. 

67,600 You say "Considerable increase in the n*e of nitrogenous 
manures has recently taken place all over Bihar and Orissa.” What are 
the manures ? — Chiefly sulphate of ammonia. 

67.601. Is its use being extended ! — There is a* growing demand for it. 

67.602. In the irrigated area 7 — Both in the irrigated and the unirri- 
gated areas, especially where sugarcane and vegetable crops me grown. 

07.603. With the type of demonstrator that you hnve, arc you quite 
satisfied with the nature of the propaganda that they are able 
to carry on ! — They do very little propaganda. Any propaganda that is 
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done is aone uy the Deputy Director or the Inspectors; the demonstrators, 
only carry out the work there. 

67.604. Let us take, next, the case of Inspectors. Are you satisfied 
With the nature of propaganda they are able to carry on ? — My conten- 
tion is that we ha\ c not got a sufficient number of them to cover any 
appreciable -area. The Inspectors have to look after the sub-divisional 
farm and at the same time do propaganda work. That is not quite what 
I should like to have. I should like to have an entirely separate, pro- 
perly trained staff for propaganda work. 

67.605. Is your relationship with the co-operative societies close and 
intimate? — In m.v raugo it is. 1 keep in fairly close touch with the co- 
operative societies; otherwise, I would not be able to do any work at nil. 

07.006. Do you think the general purpose of cattle breeding should bo 
a dual purpose animal, or just a single purpose animal ? — So far as Orissa 
is concerned, we have got quite a suitable type of bullock for our require- 
ments, hut our trouble is that theso animals do not give any appreciable 
quantity of milk. So far as Orissa is concerned, 1 would keep to the 
local breeds and simply try lo improve iheir milking capacity. 

07.007. The. Unj <» of Patlnhmcdi • By selection? — You cannot 
divorce animal husbandry in this Province fiom fodder growing 
which is much more important limn breeding or selection. In Orissa, 
if we do not tackle the fodder problem, the result will bo starvation, 
because there is not enough good fodder. 

67,609 \ Piofe'i-ot Gangulcc: Has any ntlcmpt been made by your 

department lo encourage fodder growing? — I have been working on 

fodder for a number of yeais hut the trouble is lo get the people to tako 

it up. The animals have only work for five months in the year. Tho 

rest of the time the animals are turned out in the fields nnd they pick 

up whntever they can, and the cultivator is quite satisfied; ho docs not 

want to feed them any more. 

*■ • 

67,600. Do you sec any tendency towards tho introduction of stall- 

feeding ?— There is scope for thnt 

67.610. Do you know whether tho farmers aro taking to proper stall- 
feeding 7— They stall-feed their animals during the working period. TKey 
feed them on concentrates. 

67.611. You know the co-operative movetnont in Orissa well. In answer 
to Question 22 (if) you say that the co-operative societies in Orissa have 
not achieved their objects and that though they have given cheap and 
easy money they have failed to make the cultivator cither more efficient 
or more thrifty. Could you tell us what aro the difficulties which face 
the co operative movement in Orissa? — I think that the members of theso 
societies do not understand what, co-operation means, what the move- 
ment stands for. They go to the president of tho society, or whoever- 
loans tho money, ask for monoy, sign a paper and come bnck and there- 
tho matter slops. The -real trouble, is that (here is no propaganda work 
to 1 educate them as lo why these societies nrc there nnd what they aro 
for. If this is not. done, I am strongly of opinion thnt mere money- 
lending business will do groat harm to the people. 

67.612. You think that tho right kind of propaganda is not going on ? — 
Thnt is so. 

67.613. ~Whnt suggestions can you offer to improve the position 7—1 
flunk the subordinate staff of llio co-operative societies, flint is to say, 
tho bank clerks and tho inspecting offieorR, should bo given special train- 
ing in propaganda w'ork. They should bo given a small jurisdiction to 
cover. They should hold meetings of tho members of the society and' 
repeatedly tell them what the society is m’oant for. 
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-67,014. What sort of training would you like to giv e these men and 
tv hero? — I think the best people to decide about that are the officers of 
.the Co operative Department, it is lather difficult fot me to say anj thing 
about it. They know more. 

67,015. Would >ou include agiicultuie in their training? — Yes, I 
would include agriculture also. 

07.610 Your idea is that thej should tell the people that the co-opera- 
tive movement stands for the general welfare of the community nnd fiot 
merely for moneylending business? — Quite so 

•67,017 Mi. Knmat : In answer to Question 1 (a), you state that agri- 
cultural development, including roscarcli, has not made the same pro- 
gress in rthm Piovmoe ns in some others owing to insufficiency of staff. 
Have you -in your mind the insufficiency of the subordinate staff or of 
the superior staff ? — Both. * 

07,018. You endorse the idea that instead of seven Deputy Directors 
you should have something like font teen. This was the scheme put 
liefore this Commission by Sir Dobbs ?— So far as the staff of the ranges 
is conrerned, I agree with the pioposnls made by Sir. Dobbs We should 
have at least seven Deputy Diicctors, fourteen Assistant Directors and 
a corresponding number of subordinate staff, in addition to the purely 
lcsearch workers 

07,610. Is this stagnation in the department, if one can call it stagna 
tion, due only to insufficiency of staff, or is it due to ariy particular out- 
look or policy ? — I am afraid I am not in a position to say anything about 
tlife policy. All I can submit to this Commission is that the lack of pro- 
gress is dne to want ol necessary staff. 

67,0-20. Did you get your foicign training before >on entered service 
•or after you entered service ? — Before I entered service. 

67,621. Since jou entered service, you have had nc, study leave or 
further" training?— No. 

67,622 You suggest that middle class youths could be. taught dairjing 
as a profession. Have you cvei tried whether that could be n"busino6s 
proposition ? — I have not tried it ns a business proposition. I have a 
small herd on my farm at Cuttack. Experimental farms seldom pay 
“but this little herd of mine is paying its way. The demand for milk is 
very gicat in Orissa. Tor instance, If you go to Puri you will be told 
by the gowala that for first class milk he will charge eight annas a serr, 
for second class milk six nnuns, nnd for third class milk five annas. A 
•person interested in the thing could certainly mako a ve r y good business 
■proposition of it if ho confined himself merely to milk production. 

67,020. Have you kept regular accounts in the commercial fashion, 
charging to debit everything that should be charged to debit? What 
•dividend could you make on the capital invested ?— ' We keep onr accounts . 
according to the prescribed Accounts Manual. We try to take into 
consideration ovorv factor that comes in so far as dairjing j s concerned. 
Our object is not purely the Rupply of milk. Tho bor'd that I keep is 
meant more for establishing a progeny herd than anything else. Looking 
over our accounts for the last four years, we find that it just pays for 
itsolf, leaving out of account the increased valuo of tli*. young growing v 
stock. . - 
| *> 

07,624. Bo far ns your knowledge of other Provinces goes, have you 
"heard jof any other Province where dairying on a Small scale hns become 
a 'paying business proposition ?— T ,liave no experience of other Pro- 
vinces hut I have heard Me. .Smith’s views I believe he is of Opinion 1 " 
that dairying on a small scalo is not a practicable proposition'* 
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67.625. I am asking you this with- reference to the -natural course of 
things. 'If 'a proposition is a paying proposition, it becomes well-known 
and is at once taken up in different' parts of the country. Take the 
question of a rice mill. If it pays, people take it up in village after 
village, tract after tract. If dairying were a paying proposition ii would 
probably have attracted the attention of men all over the couutry 1 — Sp 
far as daii'ying is concerned, the fact .is that nobody haB ever attempted! 
to start it up till now. If one or tiro stai t and make a success of it, then 
others will take it up. 

67.626. My question \vas, why linve they not made a start, if, as you 
say, it is ft -paying pioposition ?— I think that at least at headquarter- 
stations, Government, either by itself or jointly with others, should start 
dairy farms and prove to the people that these pay. People have not 
taken it lip merely for want of the necessary information. 

07.627. You think that the ptoblem is still in the pioneeiing stage 1 — 
Yes. 

07.628. ( Sir Thomas Middleton : You have told us your method of 
giving practical training to the assistants whom you have taken into 
the department. Do you prescribe any definite course of 
reading for thepi ? — No. So far as work on the central experiment- 
‘a'l stations is concerned I take them round with me when I am going 
over the fields myself. I tell them what work I am doing and shoyr 
them how to do it and then make them do it. I also explain to 
them the various experiments I make. 

07,029. You give them no systematic course of instruction; they arc- 
loft to themselves. I suppose they read books for any technical in- 
formation which they require?— I choose the books for them and 1 
tell them what to rend, but I have no means of knowing whether- 
they do it or rot; I do not insist on it. 

67,630. You refer, on page 351 of ybur evidence, to the policy of 
having one small farm in each sub-division and suggest an increase. 
How many small farms' would you advocate ? One in every import- 
ant village would clearly be impossible? — I do not mead a Govern- 
ment farm. What I moan is a demonstration plot, run by tlie culti- 
vator himself under the guidance, and where necessary under the- 
control, 6f the department. * ' ' ’ - 

67,031.! To what extent would tho departmental control dome in ? — 
I would restrict it to advice. ' ' " ‘ 

07,632. Do you "^propose providing apy granl-in-aid ?— No, I would 
not, but I would guarantee them any losses. 

< 07,633. On page 353 of your note, you refer to the heavy burden 

thrown on the soil because of the extinction and decay of cottage 
industries? IVhat cottage industries have you in mind 7 — For in- 
stance, the production of cloth for household use. In the ’ Punjab 
almost every villager spins his own yarn nPd gives it to the weaver 
to make his cloth for him. I do not pay that he can meet all his 
requirements but ho can,' at. any rate, moot part of his requirements. 

67,634. T am not referring to the position in the Punjab ? — In 
Orissa, all tho time tlia't 1 have been therb, I have not seen any parti- 
cular cottage industry which has become exldnct, 'but I understand 
that there used to ho that kind of thing before. They used to- husk 
their owh rice; now>they soli the paddy and got the ; rice from. the 
• inahajann, • ... 

! 67,635!' Is this not because that pays them better ?-rI have not gone 

deeply into this matte’r. * - " 
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67.636. You have no definite information as to whethor, »u vjrissa, 
ithc practice of spinning is much less common now than it wafe in 
former times? — I have no definite information. 

67.637. Do the cultivators in Orissa make their own wooden im- 
plements ?—' They have the village implement maker and they pay 
him so much at harvest time and get all their supplies from him. 
The carpenter makes the ploughshares and yokes for_ them and 
they supply the material, but for the labour they pay him so much 
in kind at harvest time. 

67.638. You think that this industry will not decline? — No. 

67.639. On page 355 of your note you say that in Bihar and Orissa 
soils are deficient in phosphoric acid. Can you tell me whether this 
deficiency is general, and whether in all the districts in which you 
have experimented you found phosphates to be necessary? — In 
Orissa wherever I have conducted experiments I have found that 
ciops respond fairly well to phosphates. 

67.640. Is it mainly in connection with the rice crop that your ex- 
pel ience lies? — In deltaic Orissa, in the greater part of the country, 
the only crop is rice, but in the uppor areas near the hills Bugarcano 
and iabi crops are also grown. 

67.641. A crop like gram would not respond to phosphates, would 
it ? — No. 

67.642. Mustard and rape ? — No. The crops which respond to 
phosphates particularly are moth, cow peas, linseed, mid and sugar- 
-canc to a certain extent. 

67.643. You refer to the very great damage done by stray cattle 
in Orissa. Is fencing not pinctiscd in any areas? — No. 

67.644. In answer to Question 14, you suggest that the Agricul- 
tural Department should evol\c efficient implements which will be 
within the means of the cultivator. If you want improved imple- 
ments and better constructed implements, you have got to increase 
the prices. Can the cultivator afford that in Orissa 7— -What I had 
•in mind particularly was the Persian' wheel and the iron plough, for 
instance, which have been introduced here from the Punjab. At 
present our department gets these made by firms in Calcutta who 
•charge something like three hundred rupees per set, wheieas in the 
Punjab the Persian wheel would be obtained for something like 
eighty rupees. If the production were done on a mass basis we ought 
to get it very cheaply.. 

67.645. Arc you using the Punjab iron plough in Orissa now? — 
Yes. 

67.646. Professor Gangulce : On whom would you depend* for this 
•mass production of implements? — That would have to be undertaken 
by some business firm. 

67.647. On private enterprise ?— Yes. 

67.648. Sir Thomas Middleton : You refer to the very poor quality 
of Brahmani bulls turned out in Orissa. Is there any evidence that 
•the quality has been deteriorating in recent years? — The man who 

wants to dedicate the bull tries his best to procure the cheapest kind 
of Brahmani Bull that he can get. 

67.649. But that has not always been the case, has it?— I am talk- 
ing from my experience of recent years. The Brahmani bull has 
always been the worst animal of its kind, in Orissa at any rate. If 
-a man must buy his Brahmani bull, he is certainly not going to spend 
-a lot of money cn it ; he tries to spend as little as he possibly can. 
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67,050. The Jfaja of Parlahimedi : But that is not the case in 
Puri, is it 2 — I do not know; all I know is that Brahmani bulls are 
•always poor and may be seen about in the streets in a pitiably starved 
•condition and arc worse than useless. 

67,051., Sir Thomas Middleton : You give a melancholy account of 
the quality of the cattle in Orissa and you suggest that demonstra- 
tion and propaganda work in the villages would do a great deal of 
good. What do you think could be done in the way of propaganda ? — 

, 1 might answer that question by an illustration if 5 ’ou will permit 
me to do so. About two years ago I bought twenty cows for three 
hundred rupees. They were giving not more than half a pound of 
milk per twenty-four hours. I brought these cows along to my faim 
and I gave them as much green fodder as they would cat with the 
result that now, in no case, do I get less than three pounds of milk 
r. day. I submit that if a cultivator were to keep a smaller number 
of cattle than he keeps at the moment he would be able to feed them 
'better and derive greater benefit fiom these fewer and better-fed 
animals than ho would if he kept a herd some five or ten times as 
large. That is the kind of propaganda work that I should like to 
-carry on. 

67.652. I grant that you can make the demonstration, but what I 
wish to know is whether it would appeal to the cultivator? Would 
Tie pay any attention to your demonstration? Would cultivators 
come round your farm, see the improvement you have effected and 
then go back to their own land and do the same for themselves 1 — I 
do not see by what other means we can bring it home to him. If 
he cannot see for himself that here is a cow -which in the beginning 
was only giving half a pound of milk but now is yielding as much 
as three pounds of milk because of a little looking after, then I say 
that the Agricultural Department can hardly do anything more for 
him. 

67.653. What form of propaganda can appeal to the owner of an 
animal who sees its ribs sticking out through its skin and yet pays 
no attention to fodder supply? Do you think that anything will 
induce cultivators to look after their cattle better? — I am afraid I 
cannot say. If practical demonstration is not going to induce 
theso people to feed their cattle hotter, then I do not know what 
will. 

67.654. We have had enough visual demonstration of the fact 
that the cattle want feeding?— The only other thing to do is for the 
zamindars and landlords to take up the work and carry it on. 

67.655. Why do they not?— That is a point that I should like the 
Commission to ask some zamindar. 

67.656. You must have heard many opinions on the point?— They 
Take no interest at all in the matter. 

(The witness withdrew .) 


Babu TARA PRASANNA GHOSE, Ranchi. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — Research. — If agriculture is to bo intensely developed 
in India more research work will have to be carried on in different 
branches of agriculture, including vegetable growing, fruit growing, 
•poultry rearing, animal husbandry, etcetera, and veterinary matters 
'by the best experts available whom the country can afford to em- 
ploy. Efficiency in research work should not be sacrificed to the 
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fctjfili of I ndiariis.1t ion of the services ; scientific men of the best, 
type should lie recruited from England, India nnd foreign countries 
to carry on research work to improve the agiiculture of India, 
upon which mainly depends the well-being and prosperity of the 
population of India. , 

Research wo-k should be under the control of the Central Gov- 
ernment and expenses should be met from the cential exchequer. 
The number of research workers should be greatly increased and 
research should be carried on both in a central institute and iti suit- 
able centies in difTcicnt Piovmces. ' , 

Qulstiox 2 — AonicuiTuiui. Envcorios.-— (x) Agiiculture can be 
made attractive to middle class youths if it can be proved to, them 
that agriculture is a profitable business. This can bo done cither 
by Goccrnment stalling demonstration farms on business lines nnd, 
by successfully woiking them, proving that the profit earned will 
suffice to prowde a decent living to young men of the middle classes, 
or by Government encouraging people to form co-operative farming 
societies on a limited liability basis. Theso farms must be demonstra- 
tion farms on strictly business lines nnd Government should help 
such societies by granting loans free of interest, at least for 'some 
time, nnd then at a low rate ol interest, and also by offering tho 
advice of the officers of the Agncultuinl Department free. 

If Government can establish commercially successful farniB in 
each divisional centre, young men of the middle cla'ss will gladly 
join them ns apprentices, for tho unemployment problem among the 
youths of the middle class has become so acute that they arc nnxiolts 
to go back to the land. In these farms they will learn how to make 
a decent income from agriculture, after which they will start their 
own individual farms or will join a co-operative farming 'society 
such os is mentioned above. 

Another measure thnt will help tho young man of the middle 
class to take to agriculture is to invent, by systematic research and 
experiment, improved labour-saving machines and implements suited 
to the conditions of India. Young men of the middlo class are no* 
physically so strong as the cultivators aro and therefore if they 
take up agriculture ns a profession they will not be able to compete 
with the cultivators ns they will not be able to work so hard in the 
fields and will haic to engage hired labour, which is becoming scarce 
in rural areas. On account of the industrial development of the 
country, village people are going to work in industrial areas whero 
they can earn more. The invention of labour-saving machinery, 
•which the young men of the middle class will bo able to use intelli- 
gently and with less physical exertion, will help them in mnking 
(heir farms pay, ns they will not have to employ hired labour and 
will be able to cultivate their farms themselves. 

(xii) Adult education in rural areas can best be carried on by 
organising a village co-opcrath ely. By adult education of the 
Tural population I mean thnt the village people should be educated 
in new ideas of improved agr joulture, - - cottage industries, better 
village sanitation and" other" villngc welfare works. Their minds 
should be elevated to. a higher ethical plane. They should be taught 
to abstain from drink and litigation. A spirit of service should be 
communicated to them wbicli will lend them to work jointly for the 
well-being Of the village community.' This can best he done by co- 
operative workers, by persistent preaching, propaganda and de- 
monstration In the villages. For adult education, suitable magic 
lantern slides and 'cinema pictures should be utilised extensively, by 
the co-operative workers in the villages. • ‘ ’a 
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Question- 3.— I )K\ioxsrn u ion* and PrOpaganim.— («) Practical de- 
monstration, on the lioltls of the cultivators, of improved methods 
■conducted hv the cnltivnlors thcinBolves under expert supervision. 

(b) Tlio effectiveness of field demonstration in villages can great- 
4j\bc increased, us 1 have mentioned above, by inducing the cultivator 
to carry on the demonstration of improved methods on his own field 
undei expert supervision... Two plots should bo taken side by 
side' On one plot cultivation should be done by impiovcd methods 
jmd an the other by tlin old heicditary methods. At the time of 
harvesting/ the crops of these two holds should l>e gntheied separate- 
ly in' the presence of the village) s. The mo cased yield from the 
field where cultivation was done by improved methods would readily 
■convince the people of the usefulness of learning better methods of 
ngricullme. If onre the improved methods can be introduced sue- 
■oessfully in one village, inhabitants of neighbouring villages will 
also adopt these i measures leadily. 

• (c) In my opinion, co-operative, workers in rural areas arc the 
best persons to induce the cultivators to adopt expert ndvico as 
they have already gained the confidence of the rural population. 
From my long experience ip village improvement work I can say 
that .preaching and propaganda can host be done by co-operative 
workers in mini areas. In the Khunti sub-division of Ranchi dis- 
trict, wheic the cooperative workers and oftirera of the Agricultural 
Department woihed bnnd in hand, agicnltnrnl improvements were 
introduced very successfully amongst the rural population. 

(it) I know of several instances of the succe.ss of demonstration 
and propaganda «oik in rural areas. 1 describe below only two 
instances. 

i , 

, In Charid village, .in the Khunti sub-division of Ranchi district 
where there in n co-operative society, the members of llie society wore 
induced to giou groundnut jointly (a new crop introduced for tho 
first timo in tlm village) on tho field of one of the members. When’ 
the members found (hat the groundnut crop they got from tho 
field was a bout four times the value of the paddy' crop which they 
used, to grow on’ it, they readily look up the cultivation of groundnut 
and, -in (he next yi nr, several pints of groundnut were cultivated 
separately by the members of this society, Every yenr the cultivation 
of thiscrop is increasing in Charid and the neighbouring villages. The 
landlord, of -Olmricj village alro learned tlm cultivation of this crop 
from his tenants and is now doing it extensively. 

■ In - (ho same village, Charid, one member, Kand Ram Munda,' 
was induced by the co-operative workers to grow sugarcane on his 
own field. When he. found that this was a very profitable crop (ho 
got ten limes more, thnn ho used to get by growing paddy on it) 
the next year he quadrupled the aroa of his sugarcane field. Other 
members, seeing that. Nand llnm Munda. had made a good profit, by 
growing sugarcane, took up tho cultivation of sugarcane and about 
a doren plots of sugarcane were cultivated in the village the next 
year. Subsequently the cultivation of sugarcane (which, was a now 
crop to this part of the country) began to spread rapidly and in 
tho current year the Government farm at Knnkn could hardly meet 
-with, the demands for bug, arcane setts by the cultivators in Khunti 
-area. In anoLlier village, in Khunti silb-di vision, Felwal, where the 
nliole village 1ms been . co-operatively organised, tho co-operative- 
wovkeis induced tho village people to grow groundnut 'jointly on 
> uplands, find sugarcane <m riverside wasteland proporly drained. 

1 Both the crops were now to the area: The ‘’village people did, tho> 
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cultivation of both the crops very successfully under expert super- 
vision. In the next year more than ton plots of sugarcane were 
cultivated by the river side by the members. The landlord of the- 
■village learnt the cultivation of sugarcane from hjs tenants and be- 
gan to grow sugarcane on his own lands The cultivation, of ground- 
nut also was done the next year by several members on different 
plots. 

I am awaie. also of striking instances of failure of demonstra- 
tion and piopaganda work. In Jnmhar village, situated also in 
Khunti sub division, the officers of the Agiicultural Department in- 
duced the landlord, one of the biggest zamindars of the district, to 
, grow sugarcane, a crop new to the area, under the supervision of 
the officers of the said department The sugarcane was very success- 
fully giown, nut not a single cultivator of the village could be in- 
duced to grow it the next year. 

Another instance of failure of propaganda and demonstration I 
saw- in Kutey village m Sadar sub-division of the Ranchi district, 
whcie there is an old type of co-operative credit society affiliated 
to the Ranchi Central Co-operative Bank. In this village practi- 
cal demonstrations of the cultivation of groundnut and sugarcane 
(new ci ops to the area) were conducted under the supervision of 
the officers of the Agricultural Department on the landlord’s land 
by the landlord’s men. Both crops were very successful, but in the 
next year the officers of the Agricultural Department failed to in- 
duce a single cultivator of the village to grow them, although they 
promised to supply setts free, manure and the services of a kamdar 
xo supervise the cultivation. 

The leasons for such failures are not far to seek. Firstly, the 
demonstration was not conducted on the cultivators’ own fields 
through the agency of the cultivators themselves. Secondly, though thcro- 
is a co operative society in the v illage, it is simply a loan institution. 
The co-operative workers of the area never tried to educate the minds 
of the people by preaching and propaganda. Had it been impress- 
ed upon the minds of the members of the society by the co-operative 
workors that, in older to better their condition, it was absolutely neces- 
sary to learn better methods of agriculture and to cultivate paying 
crops, that cheap loans alone would not help them to improve their eco- 
nomic condition but that, they should lenin to utilise their capital 
more profitably by carrying on agriculture on improved lines, it" 
would not have been difficult to induce the members to adopt im- 
proved methods of agriculture. 

In Khunti sub-division co-operative workers by persistent preach 
mg and propaganda prepared the minds of the rural population to 
adopt new methods in agriculture and therefore demonstration 
achieved successful results in that area'. 

Question 4. — Administration — (c) (i) Both the Agricultural and 
Veterinary depailments are very much under-staffed. For doing the 
work in rural areas the subordinate staff of both the departments 
should ha increased. One Agricultural* Overseer and one Veterinary 
Assistant should bo given to each thana , if tho departments want to 
help the rural population of India. At present only one District 
Inspector is employed with four or five kamdars by the Agricultural 
Department to introduce agricultural improvements in a district. 
This staff is quite inadequate to do the work entrusted to them effi- 
ciently. In the current year, when through the efforts of the co- 
operative workers in Khunti sub-division in the district of Ranchi 
the cultivation of sugarcane was introduced for the first time in* 
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forty villages, the Agricultural Department failed to supply a suffi- 
cient number of lamdais and overseers to supervise the cultivation 
of sugarcane introduced in these villages. 

The position of tho Vetorinary Department is also similar. There 
is at present only one Veterinary Assistant in every sub-division 
consisting of about two thousand villnges. When an epidemic breaks 
out it becomes impresible for the Assistant to visit oue-tenth of the 
villages in which the epidemic has broken out. 

(iii) To improve the transport of agricultural produce fiom rural 
areas for marketing, more good and bridged roads should be con- 
. ptructed. By establishing a central road board this can bo done. 
Ctovernmenl should also encourage private companies to open motor 
services for carrying goods; by so doing, roads can be made more 
useful to tho cultivators as it will facilitate the transport of their 
agricultural produce. 

At the time of construction of roads the Public Works Depart 
ment and the district boards should consult the Agricultural De- 
partment. In hilly country liko Chota Nagpur, roads can be utilised 
as embankments for storing rain water for irrigation purposes in 
the dry season. By constructing culverts at a high level, water can 
be supplied to the uplands during the rainy soason which will help 
In converting the upland wastes, whose yields are almost nil, into 
paddy fields. 

, Question 5. — Finance. — (a) Tho best step that can bo taken for the 
better financing of agricultural operations is tho organisation of 
co-operative societies of tho right typo in cnch and every village 
-For short term credit tho present system of financing through co- 
operative societies is quite adequate, but for long term credit, with- 
out which apy substantial agricultural progress in Tural areas" is 
not possible, ammgements should be made to allow long term credit 
to tlio Provincial Co-operative Bank at a low rate of interest, not 
■exceeding three per coni per annum from the Imperial Bank or 
State Bank, The Provincial Bank will then be in a position to 
allow long term credits (which they avo not doing now) to Central 
Co-operative Banks which finance village societies, at a rate of 
interest not exceeding four per rent. The Central Banks in their 
turn will allow long term credits to village societies at a rate of 
interest not exceeding five per rent. The village societies will then 
be able to allow long term credit to their members at a rate not 
exceeding six-ard-a quarter per rent. From my fourteen years ex- 
perience as a worker for improving the economic condition of the 
village people, 1 can say with some confidence that, until some ar- 
rangement is made to grant long term credit to the cultivators at a 
very low rate of inlorcst, no land redemption or land reclamation 
scheme can be worked successfully. In Ohofa Nagpur the best lands 
of tho cultivators are generally taken in :rtrpr<iffi (i.r . morhraee 
with possotAior) by the moneylenders The amount advanced on 
the security of their lands is generally very heavy." The net. annual 
yield of these lands, if converted to cash value, will not be found 
to pay an interest exceeding about six-nnd-n-quarter per cent per 
‘annum op the advance. Therefore, as T have said before, until some 
arrangement is made to grant long ternf credits to cultivators at a 
low rate of interest, no scheme for redeeming their mortgaged 
lands will he successful. Efforts made in the Chola Nagpur area to^ 
redeem cultivators’ lands by granting loans to them through co- 
onointivo societies at eightcen-and-fhree-quarters to fifteen-nnd-five- 
c mirths per rent have tolnlly failed;, tho men whose. lands wore thus 
redeemed could not pay tho interest and list of their loans from the 
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net yields of their lands redeemed, and the result has been that, 
in those areas where tenants lands are saleable, their landB were 
sold by the societies to realise their loans. "Whole the lands are not 
saleable the members were much harassed and put to great loss by 
the attempt of the societies to ica'iise their dues by attaching their 
crops and cattle which were sold by auction at nominal prices. <■ 
Thus the cultivators lose both their crops and cattle but the amount 
of then debts to the societies remains almost tho samp. It is also 
a very common occunenco that when co-operative societies put pres- 
sure on those of their members who have failed to pay their interest 
and It sis, those who had redeemed their lands from the mahajans by 
taking loans from tho societies ngnin go to the mahajans and morfc- 
gage their linds to lepnj the societies’ debt. So' the lands' again. - 
pass into the bands of the mahajans. Attempts made to redeem 
cultivators’ lands by advancing loans from the societies at a high- 
rate of mterest have done more harm than good to tile cultivators.^ 

Reclamation or linpiovement of lands is also not possible until 
arrangements can be made to grant long teim credits “at a low rate 
of interest to the cultivatois. For constructing hunch and digging 
of wells for irrigation, for making systematic terraces on "sloping 1 
lands to save them from erosion in Chota Nagpur, long-term loans at 
a low rate of interest should bo granted' to the cultivators through' 
the co-opei ative societies. ” _ 1 > 

(6) I am not in favour of tho present arrangement for Advanc 
ing taccavi loans. The taccavi loans should be advanced to tho culti- 
vator through co-operative societies, whielu should see that tho .money, 
is profitably invested. , . ,, . ' 

Question* G — AcnicuLTunAi.'lKDEi!TEDKF.ss.— (< i)’ (i) Failure" of crops 
cattle disease nnd litigation. ’ 

It is known to all that in a great part of India- the success of 
crops greatly depends on the rainfall. If there is not sufficient rain-, 
fall in any year, cultivators do not get good crops and some of the 
lands even lcmnin uncultivated. : 

Failure of crops is also due to diseases. , Here, in Chota Nagpitr„' 
it often happens that the paddy crop totally fails in some area on' 
account of ray a or sand ha diseases The officers of the Agricultural 
Depai tment say that the disease is due to starvation of the . plant, 
there not being sufficient plant food in the soil. The crops arc also- 
destroyed by floods. When tho crops fail or are destroyed {he cult?- ' 
vn t°r i** compelled to borrow, money to meet his household expenses 
and the cost of cultivation in the coming year. 

* 

Cattle disease: — 

Everyone knows that the prices of cattle have" gone very high 'as 
compared with prices twenty-five yerfrs ago with the result that 
when a cultivator loses draught animals through an epidemic he is 
unable to make up the loss fiom the very small amount of his sav- 
ings, if any, nnd therefore has to borrow to replenish his 'stock of 
draught anima’s > 3 

Litigation: — -- , 

From my long ’experience (13 an honorary worker of the Co- 
operative Department I can say that litigation has greatly helped to 
increase the indebtedness of the rural population. To meet the cost 
of litigation, winch in these days has become very heavy, the culti- 
vators have f to borrow. Since the village panchayat system became: 
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'dHoi'g, n l r >)s(’d and 'lost "all’hold on the ‘village people no new organisa- 
tion ‘Ka^ been .established in fHe rural areas io take its place, ami- 
cably settle, disputes amongst the village people and thus save them 
Iroin ruinods litigation, 1 •••'•* , 

' <iij Mostly village moneylenders whci'e there are no co-Operntive 
societies. Those > moneylenders charge a very high rate of interest 
except when lands are mortgaged to them with possession. 

,(iii) Failure , of crops, cattle disease, prolonged illness and death 
of working members of the family, and unforeseen expenses on 
litigation. J( , , 

(6) Not necessary ; special measures will only help to demoralise 
the rural population. They Will lose all faith in their own resources 
and ability and will always try to seek protection under the special 
'.Acts. 


(c) It is not desirable to curtail the credit of cultivators by 
limiting the right of rhortgage and sale. By so doing wc should re- 
-dvicc their credit and lessen the value of their property. In Chota 
Nagpur, < according , to the law, the tenant cultivators are not allowed 
toisell. their lands. The result is that whenever these tenants want 
to raise some ready ononey they find a purchaser for a portion of 
their holding; they then approach the landlord with the proposal 
that they want to surrender the portion of the holding for which they 
have found a purchaser, on the condition that the land shall he 
settled with the purchaser they have found and that the price to he 
paid by ’ th'c purchaser will be equally divided between 'the landlord 
add the tehan'fc fcultivator. The law prohibiting the transfer of land 
has not succeeded in stopping this method of transfer ; it has ’only 
helped in /reducing, the value of their land. The tenant cultivator in 
Chota Nngbur’ Would haVo 'got the full ( price, had there been no res- 
triction, whereas ’he' is now getting only half the value of his pro- 
p'erty. / 1 1 " 1 , , 1 

r > - ' ' < i i - ' ' i,’ i ' i - . 


- ' Question if.— F ragmentation' of Holdings.— (g) There is no doubt 
that excessive subdivision of holdings is causing loss in agricultural 
efficiency. This can be remedied by consolidation of holdings as has 
been done in>tlic Punjab through the efforts of the Co-operative Depart- 
ment, *or by inducing the owners of small plots in one area to cultivate 
their lands jointly. This 'will 1 increase agricultural efficiency inasmuch as 
big areas’ formed by the owners of smnll plots joining together can bo 
pioperly fenced and intensively cultivated by digging wells and tanks for 
irrigating' the whole area. The Co-operative Department should try to 
induce the owners of small plots to join together and form joint farming 
■sobieties. ' If the Co-operative Department, with the help of the Agri- 
cultural Department, succeeds ' in making one such society 1 successful 
i.e.'. profitable to the owners or ‘members, this type of joint farming 
society will greatly increase in number and the problem will be nearer 
to solution. ' l ~ •! ' - ' 


,r ,(&) TJie obstacles, in the way of consolidation are the intense conser- 
vatism of the people and the Hindu and Mahommedan laws of inheri- 
•tance. < The conservatism ‘of, the rural population can , be removed )by 
.persistent' preaching. and propaganda, and by; actual demonstration in 
tlie villages that consolidated holdings are bior.c. profitable than scattered 


«oncs. t _ tr \ r * * > - 1 is “'***< ~ * 

r •* Question. 8. — Irrigation — (n)'In my .opinion there is a possibility of 
Vast extension 'and improvement in the existing systems, or 'methods of 
irrigation But in different areas different methods will be necessary. 
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(i) jn the hilly districts of Chota Nagpur there are innumerable hill 
streams and rivulets. There are great possibilities of utilising them for 
irrigating adjoining fields for growing sugarcane and other crops which 
require intensive cultivation, and for converting waste lands into culti- 
vable fields I think (though I am a layman and have not the export 
knowledge of an liugation engineer) that by constructing systematic 
high-lev t. bunds (see my answer to Question 8 (ii) on both sides of those 
hill sti earns, fiom the soincc all along its couiso, their strength can be 
greatly diminished ana it will be possible, by throwing embankment 
across their beds and providing escape channels, to create big reservoirs 
of water foi 11 iigatmg vnst areas of lands that arc at the lower level, 
by «imply opening the gate of the ebeapu channel m the winter and dry 
season. As the hill stienms take theii use at the highest level and 
descend rapidlv, the water fiom the leservoir constructed at the higher 
level of then com sc can easilv be taken down to tho lower level for 
irrigating land Water can also be pumped up from these reservoiis to 
litigate lands m the upper level I suggest tlint a special iirigation 
officer should be appointed to find out how these hill stieaniB can best 
be utilised for irngation pm poses 

(ii) In Mnnbliiim and Sanibalpur districts there are vast possibilities 
of excav ating new tanks and l e excavating old tanks for irrigation 
purposes In man} paits of Bengal and Bibar wheie old iirigation tanks 
have silted up, these can also be lo-excavated. Co-operative irrigation 
societies could be organised for excavating and rc-excitvating tanks with 
the help of those cultivators whose lands will be irrigated from these 
tanks 

In other districts of Cliota N.igpur high level bunds or tanks of the 
Kankc type (these binuls were fust constructed at tho Kanko Govern- 
ment f.nm bj Mr. Dobbs) will serve n very useful purpose for irrigation, 
Cliota Nagpur soils aie divided into three classes, vie., sloping uplands 
called iat/rt, t/mitra lands, that is lands between the uplands, and the 
low lands, and don lands or low lands. These chaw as arc paddy-pro- 
ducing lands They suffer much fiom drought; if September rains fail, 
which generally happens in Chota Nagpur, the crops of these lands suffer 
greatly As. out of the aien of the pnddy-producing lands in Chota 
Nagpur, chaura lands cover at least two-thirds of tho whole area, even 
partial failure of crops on these lnnds causes famine and scarcity To 
save the crops of these chnura lands, high lcvol bunds should be cons- 
tructed on tile slopes of the uplands by throwing embankments parallel 
to the depressions in which terraces were made for making chnura 
lands and dnn lands In the rainy season storm W'ater coming from the 
highest level of the uplands could be stored here. This water will 
gnidunllv sink into the soil and by a process of percolation will piescive 
the moisture in the fields that are below the level of these bunds. As 
thp ehnurn lands will be at a lower level than these bunds, these lands 
will absorb a sufficient amount of moisture and even if the September 
rains fail there will be enough moisture in the fields to help the early 
paddy to ripen ^ 

These high level bunds will not only save the rhaura lands from 
drought but also, _bv pi eventing the storm water from descending rapidly 
with great force into the lowlnnds. help to save the ciops of these lands 
from damage. In my humble opinion if systematic high level bunds arc - 
constructed in Chota Nagpur, it will not onlv improve tbp condition of 
the paddy-producing lnnds but will also greatly inorease the area of suoK 
lands. As the embankments of the high level bunds are to be constructed 
on the slopes of the uplands, there will remain between the emhankmentB- 
and the chaura lands a broad strip of tho lower portion of the upland 
which could easily he converted into paddy fields by simply terracing. 

Babu Tara Fiasanna Ghose. 
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In two. lhas viahnl villages of Ranchi district— Kochbong and HescI- 
— by storing storm water coming from the; top level of the uplands in- 
systematic high level bunds constructed on the slopes, considerable 
areas of uplands in each- villago which were suffering badly from 
erosion have been converted into paddy-producing lands. 

' If systematic high level bunds arc constructed all over Ohota Nagpur 
the benefits that will be derived, in addition to those mentioned above, 
are, firsts, these bunds by catching the greater portion of the storm 
water' will not allow it to descend rapidly into the rivers which have- 
their sources on the Chota Nagpur plateau and ilow down to Orissa, 
Western Bengal and South Bihar, and will thus prevent destructive floods 
in those areas. 

Secondly, these high level bunds holding the storm water will help 
the water to sink into the soil. This will make the sub-soil water bring 
more moisture to the uplands, making them fit for cultivating winter 
crops without irrigation. 

Thirdly, the water collected in the bunds in the rainy season will 
gradually percolate down and re-appear in the beginning of the winter 
season as springs in the beds of the rivulets, thus creating a perennial 
flow of water into those channels and converting them into Hources of 
irrigation of adjoining lands in winter and the dry season. By organis- 
ing a village co opeiatively, systematic high level bunds could bo 
constructed in every village at a very moderate cost. 

(iii) Wells . — Any number of surface wells could be dug for irrigation 
purposes in Ohota Nagpur if cultivators were given long-term loaiiB at 
a rate not exceeding six-nnd-a-qilnrfer per cent. In villages where there 
are co-operative societies, four or five cultivator members can be induced 
to dig n well jointly for doing intensive cultivation. 

The possibilities of well-bot ing, that is, tapping subterranean channels 
of water for irrigation, should be properly investigated in Chota Nagpur 
by Government. If the experiment is successful Ohota Nagpur can be 
converted into a land of gardens. The greatest drawback in Chota 
Nagpur is the want of facilities for irrigation. If an unlimited supply 
of water could be got by tapping subterranean channels co-operative 
irrigation soeieliej could bo organised for boring wells. 

District boards with sufficient income could be induced to take uji , 
well-boring in Chota Nagpur. 

Question 9.— Soils. — (a) (i) Soils of waterlogged areas can be made 
to yield more if the land is properly drained. For improvement of tho 
soils in marshy lands, systematic drainage is absolutely necessary. 

SoilB can be immensely improved by proper manuring. To improve 
the soil by the application of proper manure, it will bo necessary first 
to make a soil survey of the whole country. The land to be improved 
must be first analysed and the chemical piopcrly wanting in it should 
be found out before applying manure' The soil can be improved either 
by applying farmyard manuic or artificial fertilisers. But to get a suffi- 
cient quantity of farmyard manure, it will be necessary for the culti- 
vators to mei ease their stock of cattle. Until they can produce enough' 
fodder it will not be possible for them to keep a sufficient number of 
cattle. In Chota Nagpur cattle suffer much for want of fodder as the 
cultivators do not grow any fodder crop and the straw from the paddy 
is not sufficient for the whole year. There are grazing grounds no doubt, 
but from January to July the grass dies out and little is left. So the only- 
means of improving lands b.v applying natural manure in Chota Nagpur- 
is by rinsing fodder crop on uplands, by applying sulphate of aiumonioi 
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rfh the uplands of Chota Nagptit are vcij deficient in nitrogen, or by 
increasing the quantity of paddy stinsv by applying the same manure 
in tho paddy fields. The increase in fodder will help the cultivntois 
to keep more cattle and moic fnrmymd manure will bo available to 
further improvo the soil. 

(iii) The sloping uplands of Chota Nagpur suffer much from erosion 
bv ram water from the high lands. This can be prevented by putting 
systematic ads or hordors, one foot high, round every plot and by 
constructing high level bund*. [Sec my reply to Question 0 (fi) (ii).J 

(b) (i) The soils of the uplands in Knnke Government faim have 
immenselv improved Foimerly the soil was very poor. The land being 
on a slope, much dctcnoration was canned by erosion. Tho upper half 
of the sloping laud lias been suriounded by ads or borders one foot in 
height This pi evented the silts being washed nwny and improved the 
soil. These uplands vicie further improved by applying farm yard 
manure and artificial feinlisers, and where formerly the soil yielded 
practically nothing it is now yielding heavy fodder crops such ns mnlat, 
juar, soybeans, and food crops such as groundnut. Tho lower portion 
of the sloping uplands of the fnini have been tcrrnced out systematically 
and com cited into paddy fields by constructing a senes of high-level 
bunds or tanks for catching the Howl water coming from the upper 
poitiou of the uplands dining the rainy season. This water is stored 
in these high level bund * or tanks and by n' process of percolation 
supplies moist me to the pnddy fields below, which formerly yielded 
almost nothing 

The soil o f the wnterlogged low lands of Knnke faim lias also under- 
•gonc milked impiovcment Since these lands have been piopcrlv 
drained they have much improved and nre yielding heavy crops of 
sugarcane 

In villages where uplandh have been conv cited into vegetable gardens 
rind surrounded hy ad* and borders and manured by farm-yaid manure 
-every year, the soil has also improved. In many villages in Khunti sub- 
-division where there me co-operative societies, low lands have been 
much mipiovcd by drainage by the joint endeavours of the co-operative 
•werkeis and officers of the Agricultural Department, and are mtulc fit 
to glow sugarcane which is the most pnyitig crop in the area 

(ii) The soil of the sloping uplands of Chota Nagpur have suffered 
much and me still suffering marked deterioration on account of ciosion 
of surf ate soil by water running rapidly over them during fhc rainy 
-season. ' 

(r) Government should tiy to find out why each particular area of 
cultivable land has been nbandoned by the cultivators nnd should try to 
remove the diavvbneks which prevented the cultivators fiom cultivating 
those lands. 

Qufstiov 10. — Fr.aTiusr.ns. — («) In my opinion, gi enter rise can pio- 
Jitnblv be made of both kinds of manure, natural nnd artificial. In 
‘Chota Nagpur the cultivntois use no maniiic on the low lnnds where 
they glow paddy; they depend entirely upon the washing 1 ; which these 
, lew lands get for fertilising them. Formerly there were forests in every 
' Village nnd the k>"_ lands used to get washing from thrse forest land? 
which contained rich organic matter and continued to picservo the 
fertility of the soil._ But after the systematic destruction of the village 
jungles in Chota Nngpur the paddy-producing lands have lost a, good 
deal of their productive power nnd crops generally suffer on account of 
»raya or eomfAa diseases The cause of these diseases, the officers of the 
Agricultural Department say, nnd vve have also found fiom practical 
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experience, r is starvation, i.r.\ -witnfc of manure-. I -have already men- 
tioned ui my nnsweV to Question 9 (a) {i) that in Chota Nagpur, 'farm- 
yard manure is not available in large quantities. Whatever farmyard- 
manure the cultivators get from their half-starved cattle they use in 
one or two plots of their uplands. Other plots are cultivated without 
any manure and so the cultivator gets a very poor crop from them. 
Oil-cakes otc not available in nny large quantities in Chota Nagpur as 
the major portion of the seeds produced in the area are exported. Yields 
of both upland and lowland eiops of Chota Nagpur can be immensely 
improved by applying suitable manure. As natural manures arc not 
available at present in sufficient quantities, artificial fertilisers such as 
surphatc of ammonia and gypsum can very profitably bo used. 

(&) The wholesale dealers in fertilisers should arrange to supply them 
in sealed bags of moderate Bizc. These should bo distributed to the 
cultivators only through the co-operative oigauiBations. 

(c) By systematic propaganda and preaching among the rural popula- 
tion -mill by demonstration on the cultivators’ own fields. The pro- 
paganda nnd preaching should be dona by people in whom the villagers 
hnvo some faith or it will be fruitless. The co-operative workers, both, 
paid and honorary, arc the best persons to indneo the village people to 
use impiovcd fertilisers. Government should in the beginning by giving 
handsome grants help the central' oo opei nth e organisations to slock 
improved fertilisers and to open depots in suitable centics in the interion 
foi‘ distribution. 

(d) Recently, in the area of operation of the Ranchi Central Co- 
operative Bank ami the Xhunti Central Co-operative Bank, thiough the 
efforts of the co-operative workoiB over 700 mounds of sulphate of 
ammonia have been sold to cultivators, mostly members of co-operative- 
societies, to try a fertiliser which is altogether new to this part on a 
small scale for sugarcane and paddy. 

(e) From my personal experience- I can say that the effects of 
manuring with sulphate of ammonia nnd gypsum in the lands of the- 
Kankc Government farm and in my own lands are veiy encouraging.. 
But! think thb effects of the artificial mnniucs should bo tested carefully, 
over a wide area. 

(/) By inducing llic ryots, by propaganda and preaching, to plant 
quick-growing IrccB on waste lands and in hedges, nnd by arranging a 
supply of coal to the villagers at a moderate price by providing special 
facilities for transport. The villagers fully know the vnluc v of cowdung 
as nmnw(“, they are compelled to use it as fuel because, on account of- 
deforestation, fuel lias become very scarce in rural areas. 

. Qukhuos 11. — Chops. — (n) (i) The existing crops can be greatly im- 
proved by making adequate arrangements for distributing selected seeds 
evolved ou the Government farm among the cultivatoi s. 

; (ii) For the introduction of new crops a good ileal of propaganda nnd 1 
pleaching among the rural population by persons who have already 
gained their confidence is necessary. Simultaneously, a market should' 
also he found for the. new crops introduced or their cultivation will be- 
discontinued by the ryots. For introducing fodder crops much pro- 
paganda and pi caching will also be -necessary; the cultivators should he 
induced to keep milch entile and these fodder crops could be utilised 
for feeding them. But until a market is found for the milk nnd its pro- 
ducts or arrangements made for transporting thc smplus fodder crops 
to areas when* there js' a deficiency by introducing special means of 
tihusport, growing of fodder crops .will not he profitable to the culti- 
vators anil will be discontinued. " ’ ' 



(iii) The distribution of selected seeds among the cultivators can 
.test be done by co-opeiative organisations. As in the case of populari- 
sing improved fertilisers, so also in the case of systematic distribution 
•of selected seeds, Government should help Oential Co-operative Banks 
to open seed stores, jointly with manure stores, at convenient centres 
in tho interior. 

(iv) Gun licenses should be gi anted as a rule to agriculturists for the 
protection of their ciops, and should not be refused unless there is some 
special ground for doing so. 

(b) In place of g< tntlh and mai ua groundnut can profitably be culti- 
vated on the uplands of Chota Nagpur. 

(i) The cultivation of sugarcane on the drained low lands of Chota 
Nagpur. 

In the Khunti area of Ranchi distiict the cultivation of this crop has 
been introduced among the members of the co-operative societies in 
seveial villages. By growing sugarcane the members are making ten 
times the profit they used to make by growing paddy on those lands. 

The cultivation of groundnuts on the uplands is also bringing rooie * 
profit to tho cultivators (who are members oi co-operative societies in 
Khunti area) than the cultivation of manta, aundli or surguja used to 
’bring them. 

Tho improved seed fit dahia paddy supplied by the Kanke farm, and 
distributed amongst the members of the co-operative societies in Khunti 
aiea through the Local Central Co-operative Bank, gave very good 
results. It is a very heavy yielding and drought resisting paddy nnd 
grew very well on chauta lands (i.e., the lands just below the uplands 
nnd nb a higher level than the lowlands) and its yield was also greater 
than that of other varieties of paddy cultivated on such lands. 

Question 12 — Cultivation.— (i) In Chota Nagpur, the ploughs in 
common use plough veiy shallow. The improved ploughs are mostly very 
Tieavy, and are therefore not suitable for the draught cattle of Chota 
Nagpur which are small and weak as, they do not get sufficient food. 
Tf a light deep-tilling plough can be invented it will be possible to 
Improve the cultivation. Other improved implements can be introduced 
in Chota Nagpur for better cultivation if theso can bo had at a very 
low price, ns the cultivators of Chota Nagpur are very poor and cannot 
afford to buy costly things. 

(ii) In Chota Nagpur the cultivators follow the system of rotation 
of crops in cultivating their uplands. In low-lying land they cultivate 
paddy every year. Through the effoits of the co operative workers nnd 
the officers of the Agricultural Department, sugarcane lins been intro- 
-duced ns a rotation crop on the drained lowlands in some paits of the 
It.mchi district. Groundnut, similarly, has been introduced as a rota- 
tion crop for uplands Both these crops have proved to be very payung. 

Question 14. — Implements — (a) Yes; it is necessary to improve the 
existing implements nnd also to intioduce new implements and 
machinery. I do not think much research has been done as regards 
useful, labour-siwing agricultural implements suited _ to Indian condi- 
tions People engaged in manufactuiing agricultural implements should 
’be encouraged by Government by giving Towards nnd granting subsidies 
■to them, which will help them in the evolution of improved implements 
suited to Indian conditions. 

(b) Prac6ie.J demonstration should prove that tho improved imple- 
ments will serve the purpose of the cultivators better than those they 
-are using at present. Tho manufacturing firms should try to supply 
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these improved implements at the cheapest possible price, otherwise 
Indian cultivators, poor as they are, cannot be induced to buy them oven 
if it is proved to them that these are better than those they are using. 

(c) The best means for the distribution and sale, throughout the 
•country, of improved implements is that the manufacturers should 
-appoint nil central co-operative organisations as their agents. I have 
^already mentioned that the. co-operative workers have succeeded in 
gaining the confidence of the rural population and with their help it 
will not be difficult to introduce really good and useful and, at the same 
•time, cheap implements. 

Question 16. — VnxniNAnY. — (r) (i) The agriculturists are not making 
full use of the veterinary dispensaries at present. This is due to their 
ignorance and their ingrained conservatism. This can be lemoved by 
systematic propaganda and preaching by persons who have nhcady 
gained the confidence of the rural population. I cannot avoid the temp- 
tation of citing a case here in support of my views. About a year ago 
a cattle epidemic broke out in a village in the Khunti sub-division of the 
Ranchi district. The Veterinary Surgeon in charge of the dispensary at 
Khunti was sent to the village by the Sub-Divisional Officer to inoculate 
the cattle. He stopped there for two days but lie could not induce 
a single village! to luing his cattle for inoculation.*’ The Veterinary 
Assistant went hack to Khunti and reported the matter to the Sub- 
Divisional Officer who asked him to take the help of a co-operative 
■worker working in the Khunti area. This worker went with the VeUsri- 
naiv Surgeon to the village, where there is a co-operative society, 
collected the village people and explained to them that the inoculation 
of the cattle would save them from the attack of the epidemic. Next 
morning all the cattle of the village were brought to the Veterinary 
Assistant for inoculation. 

1 If the officers of the Veterinary Department want to do any good to 
tho rural population they should co-operate whole-heartedly with the 
co-operative workers in the area in which the officers are placed, in the 
same way ns the officers of the Agricultural Department in Cliota Nagpur 
division are doing new. 

* The Veterinary Department should also arrange to train a sufficient 
number of men of the gowala ensto in veterinary work as the Agricul- 
tural Department in Chota Nagpur has trained men recruited frcm»tho 
■cultivator class in improved agricultural methods for looking after 
demonstration work in the villages, The services of these Jcamdars are 
placed at the disposal of the central eo-operutive organisations which 
are introducing agricultural improvements in rural areas. Similarly, 
the services of the gowaJas trained in veterinary work can be placed at 
the disposal of the central co-operative organisations, in the paid and 
honorary workers of which organisation the villagers have implicit faith 
When there ib nny epidemic or cattle disease in a village these trained 
gowala s can visit the place with tho eo-operative workers and they will 
meet with no opposition to their inoculations. 

(d) Conservatism of the rural population. They refuse to have tlieir 
cattle inoculatfd. Moreover, the Veterinary Department have not suffi- 
cient staff. If the villagers are induced to take the help of the Veteri- 
nary Department the present staff will not be able to cope with the work 
when contagious diseases break out. > 

I do not advocate legislation: we should try to change the mentality 
of the village people by persistent preaching, propaganda and demons- 
tration. Adult education is absolutely necessary in the rural areaB for 
improving the existing conditions. This can best be done by organising 
. co-operative societies of the right type in the villages. 
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( f) Please refer to my answer to Question 15 (c) (i). 

So far ns my knowledge goes, no fees are charged for inoculation. I£ 
we can convince the people that inoculation will save their cattle from, 
epidemics they will be ready to pay inoculation fees. 

Question 16.— Animal Husbandry. — (a) (i) This can best be done by 
supplying good parent stock to co-operative unions and societies free, 
or at a omderate price, from the Government cattle breeding farms. 
The number of such farms should bo increased, and pedigree bulls,, 
buffaloes, sheep, goats and cocks should be supplied from such farms to 
the co-operative societies. 

Of course a good deal of propaganda and preaching is necessary 
nmongst the mral population to induco them to impiove their cattle by 
brceding from selected bulls. In Chota Nagpur the condition of the 
cattle is very bad. Tliis is due to the scarcity of fodder The first thing- 
that will be necessary will be to induce the village people to glow fodder 
crops. Until that is done the progeny of selected and pedigree bulls- 
supplied to mral areas for improving the breed will either die of starva- 
tion or deteriorate. As I have already mentioned, the co-operative 
ciganisation is the best agency through which all kinds of village im- 
piovements can bo introduced. The co-operative workers will be able 
to do all the propaganda and preaching and will succeed in convincing- 
- the village people of the evil of breeding from unfit animals and the 
benefit of breeding from selected bulls. These workers can also induce 
the cultivators to grow fodder crops for feeding their improved cattle, 
and to castrate all unfit bulls. 

(ii) The betterment of the dairy industry can best be effected by 
increasing the supply of fodder crops Until the \ill.igc people can be 
induced to grow fodder crops, this will not be possible We cannot 
induce the ordinary cultivators to grow fodder crops nnfil we con prove 
to their satisfaction that fodder growing will he a paying business. 
Through the endeavours of the central co-operative organisations and - 
co operative workors the members of societies close to towns can be 
induced to grow fodder crops and to keep good milch cows There is a 
market in the town for the milk: the return they will get by selling milk 
in the town will encourage them to keep more milch cows and to grow 
more fodder crops. 

Cultivators living in villages far away from towns can also bo induced 
to»grow fodder crops if the district boards and municipalities can bo 
induced to provide transport facilities and market the fodder for the 
use of the gowalas and other cow-owners of the town. The railway com- 
panies can also help the transport of the fodder crop to those areas 
where there is a demand by fixing a flat rate to nny distance within five 
hundred miles or so. 

(6) (i) and (ii). Both these causes have contributed to the deteriora- 
tion of cattle in our district The remedy lies in educating the village 
people to improve the common pastures. If all the plough cattle of the 
village were employed to plough the grazing lands in season and good 1 
grass seed were sown, it would help greatly to diminish the inadequacy 
of pasture lands. 

(iii) This insufficiency can be met by importing fodder from places 
where there is an abundance. This will only be possible when rnilway 
freight is reduced. 

(iv) This drawback can only he reduced by inducing the cultivators 
to grow fodder crop? in the rainy season and store them in silos for use 
in the dry season. 

Oultivatcra air) be induced to glow fodder in tin* dry season under 
irrigation for feeding their milch cow s if they find a market for the milk 
and milk products and if the business proves to be a profitable one. 
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(<;) Fodder shortage js most marketT in our district from February to 
June. After about four to six weeks cattle begin to thrive. 

(el) Either by encouraging the cultivators to grow fodder crops on a 
large scale or by importing fodder from districts where it is in abun- 
dance. 

(c) Landowners could he induced by the district officers to start 
model dairy farms on their own lands. They may be encouraged by the 
Government by the offer to pay the cost of an expert manager and the 
arrangement of the sale of the dairy produce. 

Question 17.— Agricultural Industries.— («) In Chota Nagpur, 
where the cultivators grow one crop only, the number of days an average 
•cultivator works on his holding during the year is about one hundred, 
whereas in Bihar where the cultivators grow two crops, it is about two 
hundred days. In the slack season if lie finds work he works as a day 
labourer; otherwise he spends his time in idleness. Tf agriculture could 
ho intensively developed in Indin the cultivator would scarcely find time 
to do any other work. 

(b) The first thing to be done is to arrange for the marketing of the 
products of the subsidiary industries to be introduced in rural areas. 
If these industries bring more money into the pockrts of the rural 
population there will not be much delay in adopting them. 

All the subsidiary industries mentioned in Question 17 (c), can be 
ndopted to occupy the spare time of the family, if the Government will 
engage experts to tench them to the village people nnd also arrange for 
the marketing of the products. 

(e) The obstacles in the way of the expansion of these industries arc, 
want of propaganda and preaching for the introduction of such industries 
in rural areas nnd also want of proper trnining of the rural population 
to make them fit for taking up such industries. In Indian villages 
people of different castes nnd religions dwell; so there will be no difficulty 
in introducing different kinds of industries among men of different castes 
nnd of different religions. The Mahommedans, Christians, low caste 
Hindus and aboriginals can take up poultry-rearing, sericulture, lac- 
culture and improved tanning On the other hand the Hindu cultivators 
can take up bee keeping, fruit-growing, market-gardening, pisciculture, 
rope-mnkiup, basket making, toy-making, dairying, etcetera. 

(el) Yes; it « very necessary. * 

ft) It is not desirable that industrial concerns should move to 
rural areas. 

(/) Yes ; it is necessary. 

((/) The construction of ronds nnd buneh and digging of tanks, 
canals and wells in rural areas, 

(fi) This can he done by educating the rural population by means of 
preaching and propaganda to understand the benefit of better sanita- 
tion in their villages. If a right type of co-operative society is orga- 
nised in a village, people can easily he induced to work jointly to 
improve the health condition of thoir own environments. In some of 
the villages of IChnnti sub-division where there are the Tight type of 
co-opcrntivo societies the people have improved the sanitation of tho 
village by filling up ditches, clearing hushes, improving drainage nnd 
digging wells for the. supply of good drinking water. 

Question 18.— Agricultural Lvnouit.— (6) There is much shortage, of 
agricultural labour in Chota Nagpur which is a very thinly populated 
country. Shortage is also due to the fnct that labour is extensively 
recruited from Chota Nagpur for ten gardens in Assam, Darjcoling anil 
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the Jalpaiguri districts of Bengal. The Tcmcdy lies in stopping, by- 
legislation, all recruitment of labour from the Chota Nagpur area, 
where on account of the shortngo of agricultural labour the country is 
not developing. 

(c) Thorc nro vast areas of vnsto lands in Chota Nagpur. The 
landlords of the villages will ho glad to settle these lands on ampins 
labourers who will come to settle down in the country. The landlords 
will he willing to settle these lnnds free of rent for three years, within 
which penod the lands will be reclaimed and made fit for cultivation,, 
and aftei this period on the condition of paying rents at prevailing- 
rates Government should help this surplus labour to migrate by 
arinnging free railway passages and making some tempoiary housing- 
arrangements in areas where the suiplns population is going to settle. 
The labour should also _ ho financed by the Government through ro* 
operative societies 01 gnnised in this colonised area for reclaiming llieir 
lands The rate of interest to be charged by Government should be ns 
low- ns possible. 

Qui stiov 10 — Foiti sts —(e) In Chota Nagpur, where there are 
forest lnnds in villages or in neighbouring villages cattle are allowed 
to graze on them. When the trees (generally sal) are big enough cattle 
can do them no harm. The cattle only eat the shrubs and grass gi ow- 
ing in the shade of these li cos. Where these sal trees are not allowed 
to glow big and arc cut after every three years, tile cattle should not 
be allowed to grnze on those lnnds ns they will ent up all the young- 
shoots coining up fiom the stumps of old trees and will thus do damago 
to the forest-,, When the village people are not cnrcfnl enough in 
guarding their forest lands, in which new shoots nic coming up, against 
the grazing of cattle the forests gradually arc destroyed and deforesta- 
tion increases. 

I may mention here that in Chota Nagpur rapid deforestation is 
going on since the last settlement operations about twenty years ago 
In the settlement records the rights of the landlords and tenants on 
forest lnnds were not clearly defined. Formerly tho zamindnrs were 
the sole owners of flic village foiest. The tenants were allowed only to- 
collect dry wood from the jungles for fuel. For building their houses, 
etcetera, the tenants bad to get the permission of the landlord to tnlcc 
the ncce«*aiy quantity of timber from tho jungles At the last settle- 
ment the tenants were given tho right to take timber fiom the jungles 
for These purposes without tho permission of the landlord. After the 
granting of this right the tenants began to cut trees on tlie plea of 
re-building old 01 building new houses and a regular competition- 
hognn amongst them as to who could cut most trees from the jungles. 
The landlord bcenur-c helpless against this wnnton destiuction. The 
criminal courts would not entertain any application from tlie landlords 
against the tenants for cutting trees from the jungles, as according to 
tho settlement records the tenants had the right to cut trees, and where- 
these couits upon the applications of the landlords summoned the 
tenants, at the time of tho trial tbev were always found to take tlie side 
of the tenants As the whole village generally combine ngninst the 
landlord when he brings hoe-cutling eases against a tenant, it becomes 
very difficult for the landlords to prove thnt the tenant has not cut 
these trees with the intention ofjmilding or repairing his house. What 
the tonants actually do with the trees which tlioy cut from their village 
jungles is to sell them secretly to tlie inhabitants of villages having 
no forest . When the landlords found it very difficult to save the foiests 
from destruction oven by appointing forest guards, they themselves 
began to cut the trees and sell them. Thus the deforestation 
of Chota Nagpur is progressing very rapidly. Until the rights ins 
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forest lands arc clearly defined neither the tenants nor the landlords 
care to preserve the forests of the villages. I may suggest here that by 
legislation a portion of the village jungle should be given to the village 
tenants. They should have the right only to cut trees from one part 
of tho jungle for building houses, etcetera, and should have no right 
to take timber from the landlord's portion of the forest lands. Both 
the parties will then look after their own share of the forest lands and 
the wanton destruction of forest in Chota Nagpur may then cease. 

(6) The supply of firewood in rural nreas may be increased by 
afforestation or by planting quick-growing trees on waste lands and 
as hedges. Systematic afforestation will also help to improve the 
, fodder supply inasmuch as forests help to keep the moisture in the Boil, 
so that grass and shrubs can easily grow. As I have written elscwhero, 
by inducing the village people to grow fodder ciops the supply" of 
fodder can also bo increased. 

(<■) There is no doubt that deforestation has led to soil erosion. 
Afforestation will preyent soil erosion and damage from floods, but 
this cannot be done quickly. Another remedy is to construct systematic 
high-level bunds all o\ci the Chota Nagpur plateau. fSce Question* 
8 (ii)]. High-level bunds, as I have already stated, will stop erosion 
and damage from floods, and by bringing moisture {o the soil will also 
help afforestation. 

(c) In Chota Nagpur there is no dearth of waste lands which 
formerly wore under forests, and a portion of these can again be 
converted into forest lands. In a co-operatively organised village tho 
village people could be induced jointly to plough such lands in tho 
beginning of the rainy season and sow sal seeds on them. They should 
also guard the area for three or four years and prevent cattle from 
grazing away the young plnnts. 

(/) See Question 19 (a) and (c). 

Question 20. — Marketing.— (a) and (b). I do not consider the exist- 
ing marketing and distributing system at all satisfactory. Agricul- 
tural produce passes through the hands of several middlemen before 
reaching the consumers. By organising co-operative sale societies in 
'rural areas for the joint sale of cultivators’ produce to wholesale dealers 
or to consumers like the co-operative societies for joint purchase and 
distribution organised in urban areas, marketing can be much' im- 
proved; growers u ill get better value for their produce, while whole- 
sale dealers and consumers will got better stuff at a lower price. But 
until cultivators can be properly trained to manage such sale societies 
it will not be possible to make them successful. Honesty and loyalty 
on the part of the members are also absolutely necessary. Mnnv such 
societies organised for the joint sale of cultivators’ produce in this 
Province have sadly failed to achieve their object for want of honesty 
on the pari of tho members and inexperience in business management 
on the part of the managing committees. I say from my personal ex- 
perience that the low moral standard of the cultivators themselves is 
standing in the way of all their progress. Until the moral standard 
of tho rural 1 population is improved and thev are taught to manage 
the business of joint sale, thev will have to depend upon the middle- 
men for marketing their agricultural produce. 

Question 22.— Co-operation.— (a) (i) The present type of village 
co-operative society organised to grant cheap credit has not done much 
to improvo the economic condition of the village people. That rural 
indebtedness is due to the oppression of the rural population by the 
unscrupulous village mahajan is an altogether erroneous idea. The 
root cause of tho miserable condition of the majority of the rural popu- 
lation is their diseased minds. During the long period of decadenco 
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through -which India has passed the moral standard of the rural 
population has much deteriorated. Until ttheir diseased minds are 
properly treated and made healthy and robust, until their _ moral 
standard is raised, all attempts to improve the economic condition of 
the rural population will be fruitless. Moral development must 
precede all economic developments Without moral support all econo- 
mic developments if partially achieved will come to naught at no 
distant date. I have therefore pointed out in my paper* entitled 
“ The Vil'ago Welfare Society ”, hereto attached, that, in tho first 
place, our co-operative societies for rural development should be hospi- 
tals for treating the diseased minds of the members and, in the second 
place, they should be schools for educating the minds of the members 
to broader and noblei ideas By these two processes, if we could 
mouse m the mind; of the members the true spirit of co-operation, a 
real spuit of fellowship and universal brotheihood and an awakening 
of love for, and service to. their neighbours and humanity at large, 
half the battle would b" won. 

I call this typo of society " The Village Welfare Society” a society 
■Organised with the aim of doing the greatest amount of good by im- 
proving and educating the minds of the members with broader, nobler 
and newer ideas. 1 saj therefore from my fourteen years’ experience 
in co-operative work in villages that if we want to promote the welfare 
and prosperity of the rural population, a village welfaro society of 
the type I have discussed in detail in my paper should be organised 
in every village. The whole of the village people, rich and poor, high 
.and low, educated and uneducated should be induced to join such a 
society. This can be achieved by carrying on persistent preaching and 
propaganda in the village and arousing a spirit of co-operation by 
really earnest and sinceie workers. The educated public in India 
should be aroused to a sense of their duty towards their unfortunate 
brethern living in the villages by the carrying on of preaching and pro- 
paganda amongst them by influential officials of the Co-operative 
Department. A central co-operative federation should be organised in 
each Province, with district co-operative federation boards as branches 
at each district headquarters, with joint efforts of tho official and 
educated public. These institutions should take up the work of organis- 
ing village welfare societies all over the country by maintaining a 
sufficient number of paid and honorary organisors. These co-operative 
workers should first visit the villages as missionaries for preaching the 
gospel of co-operation ; they should in no way give the villagers any 
“opportunity of thinking they are big people, but should mix very 
humbly and freely with the rural population in order to win their 
hearts If they can once succeed in gaining their confidence everything 
will be simplified and the path of progress will be made very spiooth. 
They will be able to organise a village welfare society by inducing the 
whole of the village people to join such a society for the well-being and 
prosperity of the rural population. Once the whole village is co- 
operatively organised it will bo easier to improve the agriculture of 
the village through the influence of the co-operative workers in the area, 
who have already gained the confidence of the rural population, by 
inducing first the intelligent and solvent section of the village people 
to use selected seeds, improved manures and implements and to grow 
more remunerative crops. Once it is demonstrated in the village that 
improved methods of agriculture bring more money to the pockets of 
the cultivators, the cultivators will readily adopt them. 

Similarly, better methods of sanitation can also easily bo introduced 
in a co-operatively organised village: the minds of the people should 
be prepared beforehand by the preaching of the co-operative workers; 
they will therefore adopt the new methods easily and by their joint 

* Not printed. 
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action will improve the health conditions of their village by proper' 
drainage, by clearing jungles, by digging wells for the Bupply of good 
drinking wator, by taking precautionary measures in times of epide- 
mics, arranging for medical help and doing such other work as will im- 
prove the sanitary conditions of the village. 

For want of funds Government lias not been able to make adequate 
arrangements for the spread of primary education in rural areas. 
When the village is co-operatively organised and adult members arc 
educated up to an appreciation of their village needs by preaching and 
propaganda carried on by the co-opcrativo workers, they will thon* 
exert themselves to establish primary schools in their villages by collect- 
ing subscriptions for paying pnrt of the salary of tlio guru and by 
giving free labour for building the schoolhouse. 

In such villages it will be possible for the Department of Industries 
also to introduce, with the help of the co-operative workors, a new class 
of cottage industries and also new methods and appliances for improv- 
ing the dying industry of the country. 

In a co-operatively organised village the moral atmosphere will also 
improve. There will be less litigation, .which is one of the main causes 
of rural indebtedness, as disputes will be amicably settled by the 
village -poncho s. The diink evil, which is doing so much harm to the 
country, will also gradually disappear. 

The Government should help the growth of the co-opcralivc move- 
ment by granting suitnble subsidies to these district co-operative 
federations through the central co-operative federations to meet the 
cost of maintaining a sufficient number of organisers for rapidly multi- 
plying the number of village welfare societies within the district. Of 
course, the district federation will also take the help of the right type 
of honorary workers to do this work. Until the educated public and 
leisured classes come forward to help the movement it will not be possi- 
ble cither for the Government or for the federation to maintain a 
sufficient number of paid organisers to carry on the work of organisa- 
tion rapidly. 

After these village welfare societies arc organised, a properly 
trained staff for guiding the members of the societies to do village 
reconstruction work for improving the economic condition of the village 
people will bo necessary. At present the work of the credit societies 
in the villages is supervised by the inspecting staff of the Central 
Banks which finance these societies; about forty societies arc placed in 
charge of each inspecting clerk ; these clerks visit the societies simply 
to help the poncho j to realise instalments of loans and interest from the 
members and from the societies due to the Central Banks. They give 
no time to educating the minds of the members with newer and nobler 
ideas nor do they think of, or help in, solving their economic problems. 
This class of work is not of the kind which will make the village wel- 
fare societies successful. I am of opinion that the inspection and 
guidance of such societies should not be entrusted to the staff of the 
Central Banks. The district co-operative federation should maintain 
a sufficient number of village workers properly trained for looking 
after these village welfare societies. They must have an elementary 
knowledge of agriculture, veterinary and sanitation ; they should also 
have some knowledge of improved methods in cottage industries and 
of co-operative principles and accountancy. These workers should not 
be given more than ten societies each to look after. If intensive deve- 
lopment of the village is to bo done these workers will have to give 
more attention and time to the villaire: if too many villages arc given 
to them the quality of the work will be bad and the'rc will be very 
little progress towards real development of the rural areas. 
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The reasons for my suggesting thnt tho village welfare societies 
should bo placod under tho supervision and guidanco of proporly train- 
ed village workers maintained by tho district federation board ares 
firstly, when the whole village is co-operatively organised it will not 
bo nccessaiy in many cases to take loans from any outside agency to 
finance needy members; tho well-to-do sections of tho village community 
will willingly deposit their savings in their villnge society bank to 
meet the needs of their needy brethren. It is natural therefore that 
the Central Banks will not care to look after societies which will not 
borrow anything from them. It is generally tho case at present that 
those ci edit societies which have paid up their dues to tlicir Central 
Banks arc neier propoily looked after by the inspecting Btnff of the 
banks Secondly, by placing the village societies tinder the supervision 
of the Cential Banks the villnge societies will be converted into simply 
loan institutions The banks will only care to realise their own dues 
from tlio-o societies ns they arc doing now from tho credit societies, 
and, so long ns their money remains invested in these societies, will see 
which individual member is not paying bis. and interest, simply 
for this reason, that if these are not realised the banks’ own dues from 
the soeieties will full into arrears 

The Central Bank should serve the purpose of a financing agency 
nnd nothing else. When the village societies apply to them for loans 
they should send f licit manager to the villages to find out the assets 
and rreneral condition of the societies On this enquiiy, the hanks will 
decide how much they can advance and will ndvimeo such au amount 
ns they think they can safely advance to the societies. 

From my long experience of the co-operative workers I can Bay that 
by plaeing the societies under the guidance and supervision of the 
Central Banks, they have been much demoralised und not much has 
been achieved towards the well-being and prospeiity of the rural 
population The relations between the Central Bank nnd the societies 
an. as bclwetu ci editor ami debtor; the creditors are always a powerful 
body, lmannblj more selfish nnd seldom hesitate to sacrifice the in- 
terests of their debtors to their own interests I have pointod out very 
clearly in my paper entitled “ Tho Village Welfare Society ” how the 
majority of the Central Bank® take advantage of their affiliated 
societies 

It is absolutely netes«ntj, therefore, to place the village welfare 
soeieties under the supervision of the trained co-operative workers to 
be maintained bv the district federation boards. The Government 
should grant a sufficient subsidy to the district federation board, 
through the central co-operative federation, to mnintnin such a staff, 
the pay of emit worfcei being not b'ss than fifty rupees per month. 
The Central Banks, which will not hove to maintain staff under this 
scheme for the supervision of the societies, should contribute hand- 
somely from tlieir profits towards the cost of maintaining the trained 
supervisors of the district federation board or. should greatly reduce 
the rate of interest on the amounts granted to the societies as loans. 
In the latter enso tho societies will gladly contribute tlicir quota towards 
the fund for maintaining these supervisors. 

Tor the purpose of training the above mentioned cooperative 
workers (orgnnken and supervisors of soeieties) and also managers of 
hanks, an institution should be established by tho Government, the cost 
of running which the Government should meet AH the development de- 
partments of the .Province, viz.. Agricultural, Industries, Sanitation, 
Education and Forest, should lend their experienced officers to this 
institution to trnin tho workers in the elemonts of the subjects of their 
respective departments Tho institutiou should be placed under tho 

Ba.hu Tara Pratanna Ghote. * 
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Co-operative Department, as nil the improvements will have to be 
introduced by co-operatively organising the village by co-operative 
workers. The experienced officers of the department will give training 
in co-operative principles, practice and accountancy. The cost of audit 
of the village welfare societies should also bo borne by the Government. 

(ii) I have already mentioned, in reply to Question 22 (i), that 
without the help of the non-officialB, that is the educated public and 
leisured classes such as zamindars, the co-operative movement '■•annot, 
advance very far by entirely depending on the activities of the officials. 
The central co-operative federation and the district federation board 
will be non-official bodies which will get an adequate subsidy from the 
Government. These bodies, by carrying on preaching and propaganda 
amongst the educated classes, will try to attract the services of as many 
honorary workers ns possible to supplement the number of paid 
workers. They can also collect funds for carrying on village welfare 
work by appealing to the country on the ground that on tfic prosperity 
of the rural population depends the prosperity of the whole country, 
ns they arc the real producers of wealth. 

The Servants of India Society and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association have done much for the growth of tho co-opcrativo move- 
ment. Other social service societies and missionary bodies, if interest, is 
created among them for co-operative work, can do a lot by taking 
charge of the supervision of certain groups of societies. With their 
help the trained supervisors of the societies will be able to manage more 
societies than ten and the progress will bo rapid. 

Non-official bodies such as district boards and municipalities can 
■ also help the growth of the movement by arranging to facilitate trans- 
port to urban areas for marketing the products of the rural societies 
and also helping in the distribution of the same. District boards, by 
arranging to train the gurus of the primary schools in co-operative 
principles and practice can greatly help the movement. 

Village gurus (teachers of primary schools) generally havo much 
influence over the village people. If they are properly trained in co- 
operative work they will be able to create a spirit, of ro-operation 
amongst the village people and the boys of the school, and will be able 
to introduce considerable improvements in the village with the help 
of the co-operative efforts of the village people. 

As district boards are also interested in rural development, these 
bodies Should grant a suitable' subsidy to tho district federation board 
'for the expansion and development of village co-operative societies in 
the district because, as I have already said, rural areas can best bo 
developed through co-operative organisation in villages. 

The unspent balance with the district board can bo granted as long- 
term loans at a low rate of interest to the Central Banks for advancing 
to the individual members, through their respective societies, for 
digging wells, excavating tanks, constructing bunds, reclaiming waste 
lands, et cetera, and at a low rate of interest. 

District boards can also help the co-operative movement by giving 
monetary help to village Welfare societies for constructing . buildings 
for grain golns, purchase and sale depots, seed, manure and implement 
stores. 

The district boards should make it a rule to start schools in those 
villages which are co-operatively organised and where tho village, people 
have shown their keenness for education by raising subscriptions in 
their village for paying part of the guru’s salary, by giving fne 
labour to construct the sclioolhouse, or by giving land free for the 
school. * 
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The district Oo.n d, where possible, should give the contracts for 
roads, wells and village school buildings to the nearest co-operative 
societies. 

(6) (i) I am of opinion that the present type of credit society is 
not north multiplying. I have shown their defects in the paper 
entitled “The Village Welfare Society”. Until the rural population 
is educated to broader and newer ideas by the means already stated 
in lcply to Question 22 (a) (i), mere credit societies will not be of 
much help in improving the well-being and prosperity -of the rural 
population. 

(n) to (vii) In my opinion all these types of societies can wait for 
the present. Wc should concentrate all our endeavours on making 
village welfare societies successful. After the village welfare societies 
are properly established they will be able to do the work of these types 
of societies by organising different groups and it will not be necessary 
to organise different types of societies in one and the same village, 
unless the village is a very big one. 

(viii) For improving the breed of cattle it will not be necessary to 
organise a separate society. Village welfare societies should be 
supplied free with good breeding bulls from the Government cattle- 
breeding ccnties. 

(ix) The village welfare society is a society for the bettermont of 
village life and its aim is also to improve agriculture, without which 
it will not be possible to improve the economic condition of the rural 
population in India. Much has already been said about this type of 
society. 

(c) I am not in favour of compulsion if things can be done by per- 
suasion. Matters will greatly improve after the village welfare 
societies arc properly organised and firmly established there. Tes, I 
do not think there is much harm in introducing legislation to compel 
unwilling persons to join co-operative schemes for joint improvement 
for the common benefit. 

Question 23.— General Education.— (a) Tho present Bystem of edu- 
cation has changed the mentality of the Indian people in such a way 
that they look down upon agriculture ns a degrading profession. The 
present system of education in no way helps to increase the agricultural 
efficiency of the people. 

(i) In high schools and colleges, agriculture should be introduced 
as a subject for study. Those students who will take agriculture as 
their subject, in addition to the study of books on the subject, Bhould 
be taken to the nearest farm to learn the principles of agriculture by 
direct obseivations. I may also suggest that. for those students who 
will take agriculture as their subject in the high schools arrangements 
should be mado to give them practical training in agriculture in a 
demonstration field attached to tho school. 

In high schools and colleges, the percentage of tho sons of cultivators 
is very small. The introduction of agriculture as a subject in high 
schools and colleges will help to change the mentality of the sons of the 
middle and landowner classes who generally go to these institutions for 
study, and in creating an interest amongst them for agriculture. Somo 
i of them, possibly, after finishing their education will want to specialise 
in the subject of agriculture and will join agricultural colleges to bo 
established in each Province, for getting higher theoretical and practi- 
cal knowledge in the subject. From the graduates of these agricultural 
colleges officers of the provincial agricultural department should be 
recruited. 

Babu Tara Prasanna Ghose. 
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(ii) In middit; schools agriculture should be a compulsory subject. 
A small demonstration farm should be attached to each school whore 
the boys should be made to work and to learn practical agriculture. 

(iii) In elementary schools, teaching should be based on agricultural 
and rural needs. Nature study should be made compulsory. On small 
plots within the school compound boyB should be taught to plant trees, 
grow vegetables, ct cetera. 

(6) (i) Dural education should ho baBcd on agriculture and rural 
needs. This will improve the ability and culture of agriculturists, 
while retaining their interest in the land. » 

(ii) I am not in favour of compulsory education in rural areas. 
After the village welfare societies are organised and firmly established 
the cultivators will learn the value of educating their children and will 
establish schools for educating them. 

Question 24.— Attracting capital.— (a) Government should estab- 
lish farms on purely commercial lines and, by successfully working 
such farms, prove that capital invested in agriculture will bring a 
fair return. 

(b) It is not clear what is meant by *' owners of agricultural 
lands If it menus the landlords, the reason for not carrying out 
improvements is that the capital they might invest in improving tho 
land, by constructing bunds, et cetera, would bring no return to them 
although tlie investments might grently improvo the land of the 
tenants. The tendency of the revenue oflicors is not to allow a fair 
enhancement of rent to the landlord for making these improvements, 
although in Government l:has mahal villages whore tenants’ lands 
were improved by constructing irrigation tanks, bunds, ct cetera, the 
rents were enhanced. If “ owners of agricultural land ” means 
ordinary cultivators, the reason for not making any improvement of 
their lands is that in Ohotn Nagpur they arc debarred by law from 
freply transferring their lands nnu therefore there is little chance of 
their getting bnck the capitnl invested, if at any time they so wish, 
by selling their improved land. 

Quhbtion 25. — ‘Welfare of Rubai. Population. — (a) Please refer to 
my paper entitled " The Village Welfare Society M . During tho long 
period of decadence tho rural population of Indin has undergone much 
moral degindation. Until we can succeed in improving tho moral 
standard of tho rural population no schcmo for improving tho well- 
being and prosperity of these people will succeed. 

I have suggested in my paper reforred to above that both the 
moral and economic development of rural areas can best bo cffcoted 
by organising a village welfare society in every village and carrying 
on the work of such society on the linoB indicated in my paper. This 
will help to change tho mentality of tho people and we shall have 
better sanitation, better agriculture, bettor medical help, hotter 
eduoation and a better moral atmosphere in the villagos. 

(6) Yes, I am in favour of this, but in conducting the survey tho 
Government officer deputed to do it should take the help of the co- 
operative workers of tho area, for no ono knows better the condition 
of village people than thoBo workers. 1 

(c) Tho scope of enquiry should be to find out the extent of the 
cultivator’s holding, annual yield from his land, cultivation expenses, 
subsidiary income from any other source, number of members in his 
fnmily, number of his cattle, amount of his daily household expen- 
diture, amount of annual expenditure on wearing apparol, amount 



of his indebtedness, the rate of interest at which he has to borrow 
cash oi giiiin, amount of tent ho pays to the landlord, amount of his 
expenditure 011 nminage, \tadh% and litigation. 

This enquiij can best be done b> taking the help of co-operative 
woikcts ot the aiea, lefeinng to the haimjat icgisleis of the uiembeis 
kept m coopeiativc societies and to the settlement records of the 
-villages 

In the course of my eo-opciativo work in villages I studied the 
oconormc condition of cultivators in a few tjpical villages of tho 
Ranchi distnct im enqnny revealed that the condition of the rural 
population of that distnct is most deplorable; for about six months 
in a yent the people liv e on half rations ; tney oven have to live on leaves 
of tices Then cattle also staivc ftom March to July whore there 
aic no forest lands 


Oral evidence 

67,057. Thr Chan man: Babu Tara Prasanna Ghoso, you aro a 
znmindai of Ranchi > — Yes, and a cultivator also. 

07.659 What is the extent of your ramindari tract? — I have some 
thirty villages in the Ranchi district. 

67,059 Do you farm any land yourself ?— Yes. 

67.660 IIow much land do you farm ? — About fifty acres 

67,661. Home farm?— Yes. 

07,602. By means of day-to-day labour?— No, I have some perma- 
nent servants and 'I also hire somo day-to-day labourers at busy 
seasons. 

67,063. As jou have been listening to tlic evidence of previous 
witnesses you have probably heaid a good deal about zamindars not 
taking an active interest in progressive agriculture, or indeed in agri- 
culture of any sort. What do you say about that point ? Do you think 
thut the elm i go is valid, that the zamindars do not tnkc any interest 
as a whole?— That is so. 

67,661. Wlmt made you tnkc an intorcst7 — Before I acquired tho 
zamindnri I stnrtcd a farm because I havo been very keen on agricul- 
ture. I acquired some 400 biglm's of land at Eanke where thoy now 
have llie Government farm, but which did not exist at the time. 
After finishing rov general education I went to Ranchi for a change, 
and then settled down ns a farmer there. For want of proper 
experience I lost heavily in the beginning, but that did not deter me 
from pm suing agiiculturc, because I still had hopes. I have Bince 
acquired some piopeity in the interior. 

07,665 Have jou any sons ?— Yes. 

67.660. Are they going to take an interest in agriculture just as 
you have done?— Yes; they are now leading— the cldor one in the 
Science College at Patna. 

67,667. Do you wish them to take an interest in agriculture?—' Yes, 
I intend to send one of my sons to study seiontific agriculture in 
foreign countries. 

67.C68. I suppose a good many of your personal friends arc brother 
zamindars , — Y es 

07,669.. Can you help the Commission by suggesting somo means 
which might bo taken to encourage and stimulate zamindars to take 
an interest in progressive agriculture, namely, management and so on? 
— I can only suggest propaganda work, preaching and demonstration. 
Babu Tara Prasanna Ohose . 
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Nothing has been done amongst them in that respect. Proper educa- 
tion is also necessary. 

67,870. Do you think that anything in the nature of a provincial 
agricultural society might attract them 1 — I hope so. 

07.071. I want to know whether you think so yourself! Do you 
■think there is really any hope of stimulating interest amongst zamin- 
dars by means of an agricultural society? — They can be induced to join 
•the society. 

67.072. Does the ordinary zemindar who takes no interest in agri- 
culture never go out into the countryside at all? Does ho spend 
most of his time in his house ?— The potty zamindars take some interest, 
“but the big zamindaTS generally do not remain in the villages, but 
live in the towns and so do not take any interest. 

67.073. They are absentee landlords ?— ‘ Yes. 

07.674. Would you have any objection to a son of yours loarning, 
as a boy, to handle the plough, the soed drill and implements of 
that sort ? — Not in the least. 

67.675. You think there is no more honourable occupation than 
itlint? — I liavo done the samo thing. 

67.676. You have ploughed ? — Yes ; I have no objection to ploughing. 

67,077. I appreciate the argument which you present in answer to 

Question 1 on page 371, as to the Central Government undertaking 
all research. I see what you moan. But I imagine that you will be 
prepared to agree that although essential research might be carried on 
by tho Central Government a great deal of experimental work would 
have to bo carried on in tho Provinces?— Certainly; experimental farms 
will be conducted in the Provinces. 

67,678. Have you studied tho marketing conditions in this Province ? 
— A little. 

67,670. When the cultivator takes his share of the produce to tho 
market to sell it for cash, do yon think that ho gets a fair share of 
•tho value? — The gieater portion goes to the middleman. 

67,680. Do you think if it were possiblo to regulate market practices, 
to provido markets where tho machinery of marketing would bo con- 
trolled, whore neutral tallymen would be licensed to weigh or measure 
tho produce, that would be an advantage to tho cultivator ? — I do not 
-exactly understand the question. 

07,08J. WJien a cultivator takes his grain or his produce (whatever 
it may be) to the market, ho sells it to a middlemen ?— i He sells it to 
a polka r. 

67.682. Is ho a commission agent?— Ho is not a commission agent; 
he is a middleman. 

67.683. Who does tho weighing ?— Generally the pallor . 

07.68'!. Tr there any guarantee that the cultivator is getting a fair 
measure ?— No. 

67,085. Tf the operation could be carried on by a neutral tallyman, 
would not that he a great advantage to tho cultivator ?— Ooriainly. 

67,650. And so on through tho wholo business of marketing?— Yes. 

67,697. Do you think that hotter marketing would have an import- 
ant effect on the producer in giving him confidence that whore ho 
-could produce better quality ho would got tho value of that better 
-quality ?— Cortainly. 
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67,688. Would you agree that better marketing is very closoly 
associated with better communications ?— Yes ; I have stated that in 
my note. 

67.689 You are fully aware of that? — Yes. 

07.690 In answer to Question 4 (r) (iii), I see that you advocate- 
the establishment of a central rond board for improving the transport 
facilities. I wonder whether you liavo considered the financing of 
the rond sjstcm that jou ate advocating ?— I have not considered the 
financial aspect of it. 

67,601. It is nlwajs a knotlj point when one has to look for money,, 
is it not?— Yes. 

67,692 You saj, in answer to Question 18 (Z»), that there is much 
shostngc of agricultural labour in Chota Nagpur, and you want to- 
stop nil leciintment of labour in Chota Nagpur for the tea gardens. 
Do you think that is quite fair to the labouring classes I — Until the 
tiact is developed all recruitment should be stopped; it is better that 
they should lcmain there until the tiact is developed. 

67,093. I quite sco that it is awkward from an employer’s point of 
view that there should ho scarcity of labour, and 1 dnro any tlioro 
is something in tho notion that an undeveloped tract is likely to be 
made the slower in its development by the absence of sufficient labour; 

_ but, from tho lirond point of view of Government, do you think it 
‘ is a practical suggestion that tho men should be prevented from selling 
their labour in tnu best market 1 — You cannot prevent any one. 

67,691. You cannot prevent tho labouror from selling his labour in 
the best market?— I agree. 

67.695. You say, in your answor to Question 10 (a), that you arc 
anxious that Government should provide a clear statement of the 
exact conditions on which cultivators arc entitled to grazing and other 
rights in the forests. In your experience, there is some uncertainty 
in tho matter ?— Yes. 

07.696. You givo your views on co-operation. Do you agree that, 
in the main, thero is a lack of healthy activity in tho primary societies 
in this Province? — Yes; that is my opinion. 

07,097. What oxnctly are your objections to compulsory education? 
— I am in favour of persuading tho people. By adult education, by 
organising societies of tho right typo, you can educate tho people, and 
when they arc educated they will themselves send their children to 
school. 

67,698. But lias it not been the experience of all progressive countries 
that there comes a moment when the prineiplo of compulsion must 
be introduced and accepted ?— Yos. 

# 07,699. In answer to Question 25 (c), you arc talking about con- 
ditions in the Ranchi district, and you say: "my enquiry revealed 
that the condition of the rural population of that district is most 
deplorable; for about six months in a year tho people live on half 
rations; they even liavo to live on leaves of trees”. How is it that 
those pcoplo do not go for employment to districts where their labour 
is in demand? — They do not generally like to leave their hearth and 
home. 

67,700 Is not tho habit of emigration fairly well established in 
Bihar and Orissa? Ato the people about Ranohi aborigines ?— They 
are. 

Baku Tarn Pmutnna QJiose. 



67.701. They are not prone to emigrate ? — Some of them emigrate, 
lilt the majority do not like to leave their homes. 

67.702. Professor Gangulee : Are you referring to any particular 
people or to the rural population of the tfhole district? — I refer to 
the rural population of the whole district. 

67.703. "Who are they? — Most of them are aborigines. 

67,701. The Chairman'. In your note on " Tho Village Welfare 
Society ”, you say tho t a considerable part of the economic backward- 
ness of tho people is due to litigation. Is a great deal of money spent 
on litigation? — Yes. 

67.705. Have you any remedies to suggest? — T have suggested re- 
medies in my note. 

67.706. Would you attempt the experiment of arbitration conducted 
ly co-operative societies ? — Yes ; I am doing it myself. 

67.707. With what success ?— With great success. 

67.708. Professor Gangulee : Gould you give us an idea of how many 
•cases you arbitrate upon? — Almost every month I decide one or two 
oases. When they are in trouble thoy come to me, nnd I go to the 
village and settle matters. Only recently I went to one village nnd 
.settled a dispute there. When there is a non-member or a landlord 
I try to induce him to agree to arbitration, but if ho does not I take 
the Sub-Divisional Officer with me nnd through his influence I scttlo 
the cases. 

67.709. The Chairman : In eases where you settle by arbitration, 
have you seen any tendency on the part of the unsuccessful party to 
fall back on the law. or do they accept the finding of the arbitrator? — 
They accept the finding of the arbitrator. 

67.710. Who arc the arbitrators: the panchas or individuals?— Tho 
panchas also arbitrate; but generally somoono from tho central 
organisation of the co-operative moment. 

67.711. Sir James MacKenna: You arc in favour of starting villnge 
welfare societies ; have you started any of these in your district ? — Yes. 

67.712. How many? — Several. 

67.713. Arc they coming up to your expectations ?-— Yes. I ' have 
cited the instance of one of the societies; that is a model society. 
Other societies are also run on the same lines, and thoy are taking 
up the improvement of sanitation, agricultural improvement, building 
of small schools, etcetora. All my societies are like that. 

67.714. Is your whole time taken up by this work?— Yes; in fact 
I do not find time to look after my own cultivation; I depend upon 
my servants for it. 

67.716. Had you any agricultural experience before yon took up this 
work?— As T have stated, I started a farm in 3904, of about 130 acres. 

67,718. You had a good deal of capital before you started that? — I 
had some capital. 

67.717. You had sufficient capital ?— Yes. I learned progressive agri- 
culture in tho Knnkc farm, whore the Deputy Director (Mr. Dobbs) 
had introduced good varieties of sugnreane mid groundnut. 

67.718. I supposo you admit that, in starting an experiment liko 
yours, adequate capital is the main need?— Yes. 

67.719. You could not stand for the first two or three years without 
‘capital behind you?— No. 
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67,720. Professoi Gangulee : Could you tell us -what is the secret of 
success of the co-operative movement in the ‘Khunti sub-division 7-Pro- 
paganda and preaching. 

67.721 Through what agency ?— Practically, I do it myself, and also- 
the Assistant Registrar of Co-opoiative Societies, Mr. N. K. Roy. 

67.722 Is it propaganda through non-official agency ? — Yes, and partly 
through official agency Mr Roy was of very great help to me. 

67.723 Could jou toll us why similar co-operation between the offi- 
cials and non officials is not to be seen elsewhere 7— Proper propaganda 
has not been carried on among the urban population. I think many 1 
people do not know what the co-opcrativc movement is. 

67.724 Precisely In the Khunti sub-div ision you have shown what 
could be achieved by this propaganda ?— Yes. 

67.725. How is it thnt this success has not been taken as a model 
in other sub divisions ?— They are giadually doing it now. I am one 
of the directors of the Ranchi Bank. Having failed to convince the 
other directois of the soundness of my ideas, I organised a new bank 
at Khunti with the help of the 'officers of tlio _ department and by 
persistcnt preaching and propaganda, Bitccoeded in organising village 
welfare societies. In that way, I earned out my idea and now the 
department is encouraging these banks to take up work on these lines. 

67.726. - In the case of the -village welfare societies that you have- 
cstablished, what assistance did you receive from the Go-operative 
Department? Did they supply the men for propaganda, or did they 
establish banks? — I am the honorary organiser of co-operativo socie- 
ties for that area, and I organise the societies. 

67.727. Have you received any assistance from the Agricultural De- 
partment’ — Yes, they have co-operated with us whole-heartedly. 

67.728. Did you receive nny assistance from tho Education Depart- 
ment ? — Not much, but we have received a block grant from the district 
board. 

67.729. Did jou receive any assistance from tho Public Health De- 
partment ?— Nothing up till now. 

67.730. What is the attitude of the district boards and other local 
bodies towards your village vvelfaie societies ?— They are practically 
not taking much interest in the co-operative movement. 

67.731. I was not referring to the co-operative movement as such, 
but to the village welfare societies that you have established. What 
is the attitude of the district boards towards them ? Is any assistance 
received from the district hoards or other local bodies ?— No. 

67.732. You say that tho youths of the middle class arc anxious to 
go back to the land ?— Yes. 

67.733. Do yo i make that statement from observation ? Do you 
know of any Behari young man anxious to go back to the land ?— There 
are several. I cannot Bay if the whole lot are anxious, but many 
Bengali youths come to Chota Nagpur to settle there. 

67.734. What is their difficulty 1 Lack of capital ? — Yes. 

67.735. And. also lack of knowledge? — Yes; knowledge is the main 
thing. Thore is capital in the country, but there is lack of knowledge, 
Thcrefoie. I suggest that demonstration farms on commercial lines 
should be started by Government for tenehing these youths, I had that 
difficulty when I started my farm; there was no place for learning 
agriculture. 

Babu Tara Pratanna Ghose. 
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07.736. We nrc told thnt the Knnke system of irrigation is very 
.popular amongst the villagers. Is that a fact?— We are just trying to 
introduce it; wo have just begun propaganda work for that. Itcccntly 
I had been to two villages, and I have induced the villagers to have 
high-level bunds, as they have in Lftas mahal villages, which will 
greatly help in converting a big area of waste lands into paddy fields. 

67.737. Did you actually establish a society there? — The members 
of my welfare society will-do it. In one of the two villages visited there 
is a village welfare society and in tho other a new society on the 
same lino has been organised. Everything will be done by theBB 
people, agricultural improvement, sanitation, education, etcetera, and 
when you orgnnisc a whole village you can educate the people to now 
ideas, and they will take them up. Of course, it is very uphill work 
in tho beginning, but once you gain their confidence, it is very caBy. 

67.738. How many men have you to assist you in your work ? — There 
is the managor of the bank and three inspecting clerks, and there are 
also the guaranteeing union clerks. 

67.739. These people assist you in your village welfare society work 7 
— Yes. I dothe propaganda to induce the people, nnd then tho men 
I have mentioned carry out the work. 

67.740. You say " The root cause of tho miserable condition of tho 
majority of tho rurnl population is a diseased mind ”, nnd at tho same, 
time you do not advocate compulsory primary education. Could yon toll 
ns how you nro going to cure this diseased mind? — The co-operativo 
society is the school ; it will educate the village people, and it is tho 
host placo for educating them. 

67.741. Mr. Eaviaf: Thorn is a - suggestion in your note that tho 
Veterinary Department should enlist the help of the milkmen, the 
ooiralat, who should be trained so that, with their help, you could win 
(he confidence of the other village people in the matter of inoculation 
nnd such like new methods. What is your actual solution ?— ' Tho Agri- 
cultural Department has trained some lamdars of the cultivator class. 
So also, tho Veterinary Department should train some fjnwala* in 
veterinary wo -Jr such ns inoculation. These people, with the help of 
tho co-operative workers who have gained the confidence of the 
people, visit the villages and 'inoculate, the cnttlo. Ho '.objection will 
bo raised to it then, 

67.742. The lamdnrs nro paid men of tho department? — These trained 
f/otvafas will ho paid by tho department or by the district boards. 
Even tho hanks can employ them. 

67.743. Tho flowalas should bo trained and should ho kept ns paid 
men in the department?— Yes. They should be kept nB lamdars, be- 
cause there is not sufficient staff to do the work, and these people can 
he engaged on a small pay, 

87.744. You also make a suggestion that there should be a sort of 
training school, where subordinate mombers of the various services. 
Co-operative. Agricultural, Veterinary and Forest, should bo brought 
in with a view to give them ideas about propaganda and such like 
things Will you cnli-yo nnrn thnt suggestion of yours? — Thnt is lor 
training village co-operative workers, for organising village welfare 
societies and for supervising. Thnt is my idea for starting a training 
college. The officers of these departments should ho deputed to tench 
them. 

67.745. The officer** of whieh departments should bo brought to the 
school ?— 1 Tho officers of tho Agricultural, tho Public ITenlth, tlio Veteri- 
nary, the Forest and Co-operativo departments. 
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67.746. So thut each man, when he goes back to his -department) will 

•have had a training in the work of each of these departments? — No, 
I do not mean that, j 

67.747. That is exactly what I ask you to explain?— The training 
•college will bo for training the organisers and supervisors of these 
welfare societies 

67,743 As rural leaders for doing co-operative work in starting 
village welfare c-ocieties ? — Yes, and they must have an elementary 
idea of all these departments 

67.749. As village guides and rural leaders ?— YeB. 

67.750. Supposing a man in the Forest Department is trained like 
•this, then what is he to do ? — I do not mean that the Forest Depart- 
ment officer iB to be trained. I mean that the Forest Department 
should depute its officers to train the village workers and to give them 
-some idea of the Forest Department. 

67.751. He would help in this branch 'of co-operative work, in start- 
ing welfare societies ? — The village co-operative workers will be trained 
in such a way that they will have an elementary idea of all tKe develop- 
ment departments and they will organise and supervise the societies. 
That is my scheme 

67,762. As a co-operator of long Standing, I would like to ask you a 
few questions on one or two points. You suggest a federation. Have 
you, in this Province, something like a provincial institute at the 
apex?— Yes; there is the Federation here. 

67,753. As other Provinces have ? — I do not know what is the condi- 
tion in other Provinces. 

67,751. As a matter of fact', the major Provinces have. What should 
"be the recognition given to such a provincial institute by the Govern- 
ment or by the Legislative Council, either- by convention or by law? 
Do you think it should be a purely non-official co-operative body, or 
should it have a better statur than that ? Who is the president of the 
Federation here?— The Registrar. 

67,765. Tho head of the Province is not the honorary patron or presi- 
tdent?— No. 

67,756. You aie not given any sribsidy or grant by the Legislative 
Council? — We aro receiving some subsidy from Government. 

67,767. You arc on the recognised list ?— Yes. 

'67,758. Speaking about tho training for the co-operative staff in 
starting banks or supervising banks, it has been Baid that the weak- 
ness of the movement lies in the fact that there is expansion without 
trained staff. Do you agree with that ?— Yes. 

67,769. Do you visualise that if Central Banks are to be put upon n 
proper basis, or if they are to be expanded and multiplied, a time will 
■come when the Hegistrar should "be given the assistance of a technical 
financial adviser to look after these banking concerns, because, ordi- 
narily, the technique of banking is not necessarily known by people who 
-are posted to the office of Registrar 1 — -Yes, that is so. 

67.760. Would you like the idea of creating a post of Financial 
Adviser to the Registrar of Co-operative Societies ?— There is no harm 
In it. 

67.761. It is not a question of harm. It is a question whether it 
would do good; or would it be necessary? — It is necessary. 

67,762 Are you influenced, in that opinion, by the fact that in the 
"Punjab some such idea is being considered, or given effect to by the 
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creation of a post of Financial Advisor on about Its. 1,500? Have yon 
heard about it?— I know nothing about it. 

67,763. Are you an advocate of land mortgage banka? — I am not 
in favour of land mortgage banks for financing the rural population. 

67,704. In order to have a sustained continuity of policy in the Co- 
operative Department, would you advocate that the Locnl Government 
should establish a convention or issue executive orders that, whenever 
a departure in tho policy is made, the various co-opcrati\e component 
organisations in tho Province, such as your institute, should bo consult- 
ed ? — Yes, cci tainly. 

67.765. In' your experience as a co-operator, do you think that con- 
stant changes in tho office of the Registrar conduce to a lowering of 
the activities of the department? — They do. 

67.766. For how long should a Registrar hold office, in your opinion ? 
— At least for ton years. 

07.767. What arc the advantages of keeping one officer for ten years ? 
— He will gain more experience and nork bettor. 

Do you not think this will have some disadvantages too? — If the 
Registrar is a rnnu with driving force, it will be nn advantage. Sup- 
posing, on the other hand, a change of policy in the department lias 
to be tried at tho end of five years, there will bo no room for such nn 
experiment ! 

67.768. With legard to village welfare societies, I do not know whe- 
ther you have heard of nn experiment which lias been tried in boido 
other Provinces, namely, tnluqa agricultural development associations? 
—No. 

67,760. These village welfare societies would succeed only in tracts, 
where tliei 0 is the. personality and the initiative of an honorary worker 
like you ?— I think among the educated classes it will bo possible to 
find organisers to organise societies of that type. 

67.770. Even in backward tracts?— If proper propaganda is done 
and poople are made to understand what co-operation means, I think 
it is possible. 

07.771. now is it that such men have not como forward in other 
divisions of this Province /— The reason is that the activities of the 
Co-operative Department arc wholly confined to loan-giving. 

67.772. They have not realised and appreciated the other advant- 
ages ?— No. 

67.773. Mr. Calvert : From your very interesting noto I gather that 
you are engngei on philanthropic work in your sub-division ?— Yes ; 
I am a humble servant of humanity, 

07.774. You favour what you rail a village welfare society? — Yes. 

07.775. You make mention of the difference of opinion regarding tho 
single purpose society and the multiple purpose society. May I know 
why you favour the multiple purpose society ?— The main thing in mak- 
ing a society successful is to enlist tho sympathy of nil tho villngo 
people, and therefore’ I am in favour of organising multiple societies. 
We can then induce the village people to join in. By getting the co- 
operation of all the village if would be possible to make the improve- 
ment of conditions in the village successful. 

67,770. You will admit, I expect, that the residents in any one 
village may suffer from diffeient economic ills?— Yes. 

07,777. You do not favour having a steparnto society to meet each 
particular object? For instance, ft gentleman of your education does 



snot \wint to join an adult education Bocicty or a credit society ? — If 
you can induce the people they will gladly join. 

67,778. What do you regard as the motto of co-operation 1— Love 
and service. 

67,778 You do not rcgaid it as self-help and mutual help? — That 
comes afterwards; if you create a spirit of love and service, the other 
things must follow. 

67,780. Do you accept the dictum laid down in the Act that co- 
opciativo sociotios must bo for the pi emotion of the economic interest 
of their members 1 — Yes, 1 do. 

67.781 And that no purely moral uplift society could be registered 
under the Co operative Societies Act 1 — I do not know what exactly 
is in the Act, but I think that without moral improvement no economic 

limprovement can be possible 

67.782 Would you agree to the converse also, that without economic 

limprovement very little moral improvement is possible? — Both would 
go hand m hand. * \ 

87,798. Which do you think should go first? — It is very difficult to 
say, but I think that moral nnpiovcmcnt is necessary. 

<57,781. Suppose you had again, as you had in 1866, a terrible famine 
in Orissi and these half-starved crowds all came into refuge camps, 
do you think that Government would be fulfilling its whole duty if it 
preached moral uplift to tnose refugees ?— That is a special case; you 
-would have to extend relief to them if such a contingency arose. 

67,785. Do you think that Government might first feed them and 
■then talk to them ?— ' What I mean to say iB that, if there is no moral 
improvement, then any economic improvement that there may bo will 
•not last. 

67,786 You do not accept the general principle that insistence on 
moral uplift is the best way of destroying it?— No. 

G7,787. In /our multiple purpose society your liability, I gather, 
must be unlimited ?— Not necessarily unlimited, but we can organise 
-societies on a limited liability basis also. There is no harm in doing 
that. 

G7,788 Docs not your welfare society arrnnge for credit for its mem- 
bers ? — Yes. 

67,789. And therefore, under the Act, it must be unlimited liability ? 
— Yes 

67.790 Do ycu think that unlimited liability is good for education or. 
drainage or any other of these good ideas?— Yes 

67.791 You ask for the right type of honorary workers, and you 
regard these as the educated public and the literate classes. Why 
will you not have the ordinary cultivator ?— In my part of the country 
they are not sufficiently eduented 

67.792 Do you not find that illiterate cultivators sometimes possess 
a most magnificent character l — Yes 

07,793. And a real power of leadership ?— Yes, in some cases. 

67. 794 Were not most of the rulers of India in the past illiterate?— 
Not all. 

67.795 Was not Ran; it Singh, the latest of all, illiterate ?— Yes 
67,798 Litornev is not necessary for leadership?— No, but some 

^amount of education and ideas arc necessary. 
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67,707. Which do 'you think would bo the beat workor in your area, 
tthe cultivator with a fine capacity for leadership, or one of the leisured 
‘classes 1 — Both can become good loaders. 

* 

67.798. But nowhere in jour note do jou refer to the actual culti- 
vator as a leader or as an organiser ? — I have no objection to finding 
•one from, the cultivator class. 

07.799. Do you find that your society is leaching a stage when it 
will continue the very excellent work which it is doiug wuhout your 
help and guidaiu-e < — Yes. 

67.800. If you were to become too busilj’ engaged in other work, do 
you think that it would still continue?— If the proper spirit is awaken- 
ed then it should continue. 

67.801. 1 Jr. Ilj/dtr: With regard to the point raised by Mr. Calvert, 
I was wondering whether p man of your culture would agree with what 
Aristotle said on this matter: "Wo must first earn a livelihood and 
'then practise virtue.”? — I do not know’ what Aristotle said, but in 
India they are more for moral uplift than for economic improvement 

67.802. You think j’oinTolt that virtue would survive when the man 
had no livelihood 7— I think if the moral standard of the people is 
bigh they will bo the better able to earn their livelihood. 

67.803. Sir Thomas Middleton : You are not in favour of lnnd mort- 
gage banks?— No 

67.804. You tbink that the ordinary co-operative credit sociotics 
should afford the loans that arc required ?— Yes, if they ean arrange 
for granting long-term loans. 

67,803. What should be the length of a long-term loan, in your 
•opinion 7— At. least ten years. 

67,800. Do you think that ten years is the maximum period for 
■which 'a loan ought to be granted to the ordinary Indian cultivator 1 — 
In some cases it may be extended, but ten years should be the average 
limit. 

07.807. Consider the case of a loan taken for digging a well or 
any improvement of that sort 7— Within ten j-ears they will he able to 
pay back the money. 

67.808. You point out how necessary it is to keep the rale of interest 
■down. I think you mentioned the rate as six-nnd-n-qunrtor por cent. 
Now take the ease of this ten-year loan. That would moan sixteen-and- 
n-quarter per cent or moro in each year. Would not that be a heavy 
burden »o impose upon a man who has just dug a well ? I want to 
find out what, in your opinion, is the longest loan that it is safe to 
grant under Indian conditions. When wo grant loans for permanent 
improvements in England it is common to have loans for twenty or 
twenty-five years, but for varioub reasons ihe period in India would be 
less. You fix it at not more than ten yenrB. Is that not a very short 
period ?— I consider that ton years would bo all right. 

67.809. Would j'ou liavo no form of credit which allowed loans in 
excess of ten years 7— Wo lmvo in some special gases given loans to 
tho members up to fifteen years for redeeming heavily mortgaged 
lands. 

67.810. Is there any practical objection to a loan for that period 7— 
No. 

67.811. If the borrowor is a young man and his expectation of life 
is good, I do not Bee why lio should bo limited to a ten-year period t ’ 
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67.812. What is the usual method of paying rent in your part of the 
country : in produce or in cash ? — Cash ; but in the uplands the tenants 
pay no rent, while they pny a very low rent in the lowlands. 

67.813. How much do thoj' pay? — About one rupee per acre on an 
average. 

67.814. What is the price of paddy in your district? — It ranges from 
three to four rupees per mount/. 

67.815. So that a quarter of a mound of paddy would pay the rent ? 
—Yes. 

67.816 The Chaitman : I vvnnt to be certain on one point. You 
want youi village welfare society in every village, I take it? — Yes. 

67.817 Assuming that you wish also to arrange for the provision, 
by co-operative means, of cicdit to the villagers, that you also wish 
to oigamsethe sale of grain, and that you wish, let us say, to arrange 
a co-operative education society," is it really youi suggestion that the 
village welfare society should embrace nil these functions under one 
pancliaynt ? — Yes. 

67.818 Would you have y our finances separnted as between the various 
functions, or would j ou ask the villager who joined the village welfare 
society in order to take a part in the communal life and to improve 
the village to shoulder a share of the risk in the sale society? Would 
he take shares in the sale society ?— Yes; he would take shares. 

67.819. Would you have all your purposes entered in one set of 
books ? — Different sets of books would be kept. 

67.820. I will take you a little further. Would you ask your mem- 
ber who joins for the purpose of obtaining credit, but happens not to 
wish to sell his grnin through the society, to share in the risk of 
trading which would obviously bo attached to the sale society, or would 
you have entirely separate books and confine the liability to that of 
the credit society alone?— We would have separate books. 

67.821. So that you will have a scries of separate societies ?— -Not 
separato societies, but separate accounts will bo kept. 

67.822. Is your reason, for wishing that all instructions should be 
eairied out under one punch, that you do not think there iB enough 
talent in the village to provide separate panchayals for different pur- 
poses ? — No ; that is not my idea. My idea is to get the co-operation of 
the whole village for that. 

67,823 I do not quite see why you want to bring all these purposes 
under one society. So far as I know, all experience in other countries 
is that multiple societies are something of a risk?— I do not know 
what the conditions are in other countries, but we find here that the 
working of multiple societies is very successful. 

67,824. You have village welfare societies. Have you any village 
welfare society providing credit?— Yes. 

67,825 Does it also work as a sale society ?— No. 

67.826. Does it work ns an education society ? — Yes ; they are estab- 
lishing schools by rnising subscriptions. 

67.827. So far as its business goes, it is a credit society which in- 
terests itself in village welfare work?— There are some societies which 
do not give any loan but are doing village improvement work. 

67.828. If you ever come to the point where you wish to organise 
sale societies or societies to engage in manufacture or trade, you would • 
have to start separate societies ? — Sale societies are a complicated 
matter. The time has not come to organise sale societies in my area. 

Bahu Tata Prasanna Gltosc. 
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A low societies were organised by the Co-operative Department, but all 
of them collapsed. 

07.829. ''' Mr. Danby : Arc you a member of the district board 1 — No. 

67.830. Did you stand for election ?— No ; I do not care to. 

07.831. Do you find that the state of iho roads in your district is 
deteriorating in recent jenis? — No; I do not think they* arc deteriorat- 
ing. 

67.832. Could you tell us what assistance X'ou have had from the Agri- 
•cultural Department 1— They do their propaganda through us; they 
give us their improved seeds for distribution to members; they distri- 
bute their manures through us; they send their staff to supervise the 
work of the members. 

07.833. Have you had any new seeds 1— Yes ; we have introduced the 
•cultivation of sugarcano Co. 213, groundnut, Darjeeling potato and 
tdahia paddy. 

{The wituces withdrew.) 


Babu BIRBAR NARAYAN CHANDRA DHIR NARENDRA, 
Garhxnadhupur, District Cuttack. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1 . — Research.— (r) The question of treating cattle hns so 
‘far received scant attention. India being mainly an agricultural country, 
the protection of her cattle from diseases and death is a prime necessity. 
Such small endeavours in this direction as have hitherto been made have 
been confined to recommending or administering a few medicines of 
, the western school which the ordinary agricultural folk of India cannot 
afford to buy. Research work should be directed to examining the 
indigenous and inexpensive methods of treating entile, and tlicso should 
be supplemented by western mothods. 

Question 2.— Agricultural Education.— (viii) Nature study, school 
plots and school farms, ns at present organised, nro all useless items in 
our educational system. Students are called upon to cram up a few 
theories under pressure of the schoolmaster’s cane. They take no 
.interest in them; they do not understand their meaning. 

'The best way to achieve the end would be to take temporary leases 
of land for each school, the students themselves raising crops in tho 
indigenous modo with the help of their books as far ns applicable. I 
speak of applying the principles of books reservedly, because theso 
sometimes recommend implements and materials which involve costs 
quite disproportionate to the profits made. 

Tho means I suggest is expected to avert the disinclination to go to 
’the Reids which is fast gaining ground in our community. 

Question 3.— Demons: ration and PnorAOANDA.— (n), (b) and (r). In 
-replying to other questions I have, deprecated the use of the implements 
and materials of tho "West. T will revise my views if I am shown ft 
greater not profit from my fields than what I get nt present, taking into 
consideration all the costs of purchasing, importing, repairing and mani- 
pulating tho implements and materials. 

Tho best way to influence and improve the practice of cultivators and 
incline thorn to adopt expert advice is to show them to their satisfaction 
-that they can profit more by changing their methods. 
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For this reason demonstration farms and propaganda are necessary 
in important village areas The work of propaganda should be conducted 
on the lines of explaining to the people that the suggestions of agri- 
cultural officers are worth adopting from the standpoint of gain. Peoplo 
will gladly and readily change their methods and adopt expert advice, 
if they are shown that by doing so they will get bigger profits. 

Qufstiov i . — 'Administration. — (i) (1) I am not satisfied with the 
Agricultural and Veterinary services from the agricultural standpoint. 

The Agricultural Department should first examine and ascertain whe- 
ther tho use of foreign implements and materials, keeping in 
view the cost, will lca\ e a higher margin of net profit to the cultivator 
than he geta at present. 

If this be possible, tlio department should popularise their use by 
means of demonstration and propaganda. Mcasuies, such as giving 
pecuniary assistance in the shape of taccavl loans, etcetera, should also 
bo taken to enable cultivators to purchase those implements. Also, co- 
operative societies should be instructed to help the ryots in this direc- 
tion. 

If, on the other hand, this be not possible, people should be taught 
by moans of propaganda and demonstration how they con multiply their 
yield by inexpensive changes in their wonted modes of cultivation. 

As to the parts subject to flood and drought, such as Orissa, thB 
department Bhould devote its brsl attention to devising plans for pro- 
tecting lands from sand and inundation, ns alBo to finding new crops, 
able to withstand flood and drought. 

The indigenous method of treating cattle diseases should be .co- 
ordinated with the western, so as to afford remedies within the easy 
reach of cultivators. 

Sufficient pasture land should be provided in ench village area to 
save cattle fiom starvation till people learn to grow fodder and stock 
it in silos. 

For breeding pui poses healthy bulls should be provided in the 
nofutnl. The municipalities and district boards mny bo asked to main- 
tain bulls of good breed to be lent on hire. The healthy ones amongst 
those roving in the mofussil as nobody’s property should be marked and 
preserved from injury. Export of cattle should bo discouraged by 
law. 

These arc but a few of the directions in which the Agricultural as 
well as the Veterinary Department should make efforts in the interests 
of tho people. 

Qur.srrox 6. — Aguicuwoual Indebtedness, — (n) (i), (ii) and (iii). Tho 
Indian debtor’s main source of credit is his land. He bas practically no 
oilier source of credit nor any other menns of repaying his lonn. The 
yielding capacity of his lend deteriorates daily, his family continually 
increases in number, the necessities of life daily grow more and. more 
costly. He is therefore forced to borrow, and is unable to repay in the 
absence of supplementary means of income. 

(b) and (c). I am not in favour of a close-fisted treatment of the culti- 
vators’ creditors, for this would render the cultivator lielpIesB until ho 
is made self-supporting by other means. 

Tho best course to effect tlio cultivators’ material uplift is to control 
imports and exports. The cultivator should be indirectly forced to 
dispense with those foreign commodities which he can produce at home. 
Control of imports will, while pressing him to become self-supporting, 
icsult in checking tho need for exports. Fot instance, if foreign cloth. 

Bn.hu Jiirbar Narayan Chandra Dhir Narendra. 
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as sold at high prices in the market, the ryot will prefer to got it 
made at homo. In consequence the money required to pay for the 
foreign oloth will be saved, and it will not bo necessary for him to 
sell to foreign countries a portion of his staple food cropB or other raw 
material to provide this money. The result will bo that foodstuffs will 
be abundantly available in the country at moderate prices 

Tbo land tax and other indirect taxes, such as that upon salt, are 
very heavy upon the Indinn agriculturist Their rigour ought to be 
lessened by curtailing the costs of administration. 

Until these measures are brought into being, 1 have no hope for the 
Indian agriculturist. 

Question 7. — Fkagmentatiox or Housings —(a) and (6) I am alive 
to the loss in agricultural efficiency due to fragmentation of holdings. 
A limit should be put to such fragmentation by necessary amendments 
in the Tenancy Acts; but legislation in this direction should not be 
such as to create hardship. 

(el Admittedly, litigation is a drain upon our slender resources, but 
litigation in India mainly relates to money debts, which arc due to 
want. A materially well-off population will hardly like to flock to the 
jaw courts for the sake of pleasure. In my opinion, therefore, no prohi 
bition in this direction is necessary. 

Question 8. — Iriuoation. — (a) (i), (ii) and (iii) In a deltaic country 
liko Orissa lain full is very irregular; her lands are often subjected to 
drdught But, having a level coast land and having to carry to the sea 
the whole volume of rain water from the hilly regions of Central 
India, she cannot tolerate an extensive irrigation scheme in the form 
of canals. The existing canals pinch her by blocking up numerous 
nntuial outlets. Tanks, ponds nnd wells are the only feasible means r/ 
saving her from drought. 

Question J). — Smr.s. — (b) fii) nnd (c) I know' of extensive areas in 
Cuttack (list liet, Orirsa, that have been thrown out of cultivation by 
sand deposit due to blockade of nnturnl outlets; these areas aro 
gradually widening. I cannot suggest mensnres for reclaiming these 
lands, hiit the means of preventing further deterioration lies in clearing 
out the blockades and leaving nature to do her will. 

Question 10.~- Fektiltskiib.— (J) People would naturally like to us--* 
■wood as fuel if they could afford it. but there are parts llmt have been 
completely denuded of wood. There are also parts in which the rigidity 
of tho forest laws kfeps people wholly depiived of the benefit of tb ' 
jungle. What else can the people do but use cowilung cakes for cooking** 
Trees should be planted through the agency of local magnates and fores* 
laws should be ielaxcd in order- to enable rowdung to be saved. The 
fertility of the soil is diminishing more rapidly in aioas where theta 
arc no trees; tho reason seems to bo that those areas are entirely 
deprived of the advantages of Wf-ftinnuro; so that plantation of trees 
has become a necessity from the standpoint of fertilisation. 

Question 11. — Choi’S.— ( a) Tt is for the jesenreh workers to point out 
more profitable new* crops? for our country. Generally I may say that 
some new crops able to withstand flood water ought to l»e devised for 
flic flooded tracts The Indian agriculturist now will laugh at flic idea 
of growing fodder crops for his cattle; but the growing of fodder has 
*becomo a necessity with tho extension of cultivation over practically 
alt the available land. 

Fodder seeds and other suggested seeds should he, distributed to 
•agriculturists either free or on payment. The agriculturist should bo 
tiauglit the advantages of growing fodder. 
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We ore under the adverse influence of the Aims Act. Sometimes the' 
depredations of wild elephants and other wild beasts negative the strenu- 
ous effoits of the cultivator and he has no help. A larger number of 
licenses for file aims should be gi anted, at least to villages situated in 
the neighbouihood of forests. 

Question 14 —Implements.— ( a), (6) and (r). I should welcome any 
improvement m the agricultural implements and machinery, but 1 do 
not favour introducing foreign things, because they will be costly and 
are not expected to pay the expenso of purchase. I would gladly have 
them if they were shown to be piofitablc. 

Agriculturists meet with immense difficulty in piocuring even tho 
poor agricultural implements and machinery now in vogue. The reason,, 
in my opinion, is twofold : firsllj , mnlorial is not available except at 
high prices and tiemendous trouble; secondly, village smiths ar.d carpon- 
ters have been driven bj pcnuiy to distant towns. Time was when, 
jungle tribes sold unhewn materials for implements freely in village 
markets for n small price in cash or kind, and the village carpenter and. 
smith shaped the implements at a standard rate of nnnunl payment. 
These healthy organisations nrc no moi c. The sole remedy lies in curing 
the undcr-cuirent of poverty. 

Question 16.— Veterinary. — (d) and (p) I fully advocate legislation 
denting with notification, segregation, etcetera; nothing but legislation, 
will bo fruitful. 

Research into animal diseases is necessary, particularly for the pur- 
pose of finding out the good in the indigenous sj stem. 

Question 16.— Animal Husiivndry. — (a) (i) and (ii) Healthy bulls of 
good breeds should be provided in the mofussil and district boards and 
municipalities should be asked to maintain them for liiie. Existing 
healthy bulls should be marked and preserved. Good milch cows should 
be introduced. Large dairy farms should be opened in the neighbourhood 
of towns to supply milk, ns well ns good bulls nnd cows for sale. People 
should be taught to fight diseases easily and effectively. Laws should 
be promulgated for preventing diseases from spreading. 

(b) (i) to (v) I have said, in connection with replies to other ques- 
tions,- that tho present condition of our livestock is due to absence of 
sufficient pasture. The smnll aren that is available is overstocked and is- 
not eveiy where even accessible for want of common paths. Of course- 
in settlement papers we find mention of pasture lands, but such records 
ffn practically uhelcss. To add to our difficulty, we have, no knowledge 
as to setting apart land for growing fodder nnd stocking it against 
emergency. We are not very conversant with the methods of preserving 
straw and other cattle foods. The result is that our difficulties are 
exceedingly great when our land becomes parched With the heat of 
summer or remains deluged with lain water. 

(r) In the Province of Orissa, of which my home district Cuttack 
foims pait, fodder shortngc is most keenly felt between the months of 
March and Juno, that is to say the 7enith of summer, and also between 
the montliB of August nnd October when the grazing grounds in low- 
lying land remain sat mated with water. After the rains set in in ffuljr 
new grass takes a fortnight or so to grow. Cattle in the low-lying areas 
have a good time for some days only in July, though those of the hilly 
countries continue to enjoy good conditions till the next summer.. But 
in the latter case, summer sets in earlier and the high land loses moibture 
quickly. Thus, in the absence of any practice of fodder storage, the 
cattle of the country are starved for six months in the year. 

. Babu Jiirbar Xnrayan Chandra Dhir Narendra . 
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Question IT.— Aoricuuiurai, Industries —(a) The Indian cultivator 
works in his fields for six months in the year; the rest of the time he 
spends in idleness at home. At present some resort to distant towns in 
search of supplementary earnings during this idle period. 

(&) India is a largo country and is agricultural and non-manufactur- 
i Hng. She has no capital and no organisation to ennble her to become a 
selling country. Foreign sellers have been given free access to her 
markets and no effort is made in the directions of home production. 
Hence she has been reduced to the position of a buying country, and 
thousands of her population have been thrown out of employment. 
•Cottage industry is the most suitable way to ‘relieve her masses from 
unemployment and want. It should be first directed to the production 
•of the cultivator’s necessities of life, such as cloth, matches, etcetera, 
which he buys. The State should take the initiative in organising and 
developing tlioso industries. Simultaneously, protecth e measures should 
be adopted at the ports to promote the giowth of these industries, in 
order that they may open the highway for the indigenous industries. 

(e) I sec no obstacle in the way of introducing the subsidiary in 
dnstries suggested, provided the people are effectively taught to adopt 
them. 

(r) Rural areas are the best fields for cottage industries, and should 
be made the centres of such industries. 

Question 18. — Aoiu cultural Lahour. — (b) Agricultural labour is 
growing dearer from day to day ns it is not available in abundance. 
The reason is that, the bulk of the agricultural population, not finding 
their home means sufficient, flock to distant towns in search of employ- 
ment. The causes of want nvc (1) deterioration in the fertility of the 
soil, (2) increase of family', and (3) diversity of wants, unaccompanied 
by productive industry. The preservation of agricultural labour is 
■dependent upon the removal of these causer 

QUESTION Ifl.— F orests.— («) and (b) I do not think that foiest lands 
arc satisfactorily used for agricultural purposes. In their anxiety to 
derive income from forests, the authorities are in some localities prohi- 
biting the raising of til, taliar, etcetera, on forest lands as before. 
•Grazing facilities are not at all provided in the forests. The rigidity of 
the forest laws ir carried to an extreme, sometimes unlawfully by the 
subordinate staff. In Khnrdha sub-division of the Puri district there 
are villages situated in the midst of forests, but these villages are so 
very handicapped by the forest laws that the people liavo been forced 
to give up their cattle and swallow foods half cooked with the help of 
dry leaves as fuel. These laws should be iclaxed. Trees should bo 
planted in the wofutfil. Sufficient specified areas with means of nccess 
and exit should be set apart in each village for grazing purposes. 
People should be taught to grow' fodder and stock it. Seed of fodder 
■crops should be distributed in villnges. We arc too much occupied with 
•the affairs of the towns, whereas the village should form the unit of all 
•our altcmpLs for the material uplift of our people. 

Question 23.— General Education. — (b) (ii) I have said before that 
India is a very large country. No amount of expense and Inborn can 
make her people, generally, highly educated *, it is not possible in ttie 
nature of things. But there ought to be a general leavening of literacy. 
“People should be given fhe facility to undersfnnd things; hence compul- 
sory primary' education in the country is very necessary. India was 
happier in pre-British days when she claimed a greater percentage of 
literacy than at present. 

Question 25 — Welfare or Rujiae Potuevtion.— •(«) Unless people arc 
enabled to undeistand things by the spread of literacy, they will never 
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listen to any sermons on the rules of hygiene. The removal of want and) 
the spread of literacy are the only means of making them healthy. I am. 
afraid we start at the wrong end when we attempt to improve health 
Without first providing nourishment. 

Oral Evidence. 

67,834. The Chait man : Babu Birbar Narayan Chandra Dhir 
Narendra, do jou wish to add anything to your note at this btage? — 
No. I have fever, and therefoie I will not be able to answer many ques- 
tions, but I shall answer as many as I can if you will bear with me 
patiently. 

67.835 Are jou an agriculturist ? — I have got some land of my own. 

67.836 Do jou farm yourself 5 — I have a home farm, but I, myself, 
do not cultivate. 

67.837 You have a home faim: do jou take some interest in it? — Yes; 

1 do take some inteiest in it 

67.838 Do vou agree that vanundars, as a class, do not take thatr 
lead in agricultural matteis which they ought to take ? — There are a few 
/amindars who take some interest in agricultural matters, but all znmin- 
dars do not take that interest 

67.839 Do you think it w’ould bo a good thing if a larger proportion- 
took an active interest? — Of course I do. 

67 840 Have you anj- means to suggest by which thej' might bo en- 
couraged to take greater interest? — It depends upon the nature of the- 
man whether he takes an interest or not I do not see how all can be 
induced to take interest in agriculture. There are some zamindai s who- 
do take inteiest even now. 

67.841. Would j'ou turn to your answer to Question 14 * Why have 
the village smiths and carpenters been driven by penury to distant- 
towns? How did it come about?— As they have not sufficient food in- 
their village, they go to Calcutta and Jumshedpur where they get more 
wages. 

67,849 Have conditions deteriorated in the villages? — There is un- 
certainty of crops Sometimes in Orissa we get high floods which spoil 
our crops. There aie a few areas which are irrigated, but they also 
have deteriorated. 

67.843 Floods in Orissa are nothing new; they have existed from time 
immemorial, have they not? — Floods used to occur within inteivals of 
fifteen or twenty j-ears. but now they are occurring.every year. 

67.844 I do not quite see why it should pi ess more heavily on smiths 
and carpenters Are there no smiths or caipenteis in j-our village? — 
There aic smiths and carpenters in some villages, but not in all villages. 

67,845. I understand that you think that ene wry of improving the 
lot of the cultivator in India would be forcibly to deprive him of the use 
of what you call "those foreign commodities which he can produce at 
home.” Do you mean to include cloth mado in factories in India or 
not ? — Of course. Formerly they were growing cotton; now they do not. 
Thej' purchase many things now. and in order to find money for that 
they sell their paddy, which is the only crop which they can sell for 
monej-. Thej' are extravagant sometimes and as a consequence thejr 
sell away all their paddy and do not keep enough for themselves. 

You are going to deny the cultivator the advantage of cheap goods 
manufactured in factories (never mind whether they are made in 
factories in Bombay or factories in Birmingham ; tho economic result is. 
the same) ! * 

, Babu Birbar Narayan Chandra Dhir Narendra. 
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67.846. Are you anxious to see a rise in the standard of living amongstr 
the cultivators ? — Yes. 

67.847. Would not a riso in the standard of living inevitably involve- 
the purchase of commodities mado by other poople? — Yes. There is 
no harm 'in their using those commodities if they can get more pro- 
duce from their lands than they are getting now. 

07.848. Do you think that the result will be a rise in the standard of 
living, if you insist that ho should make everything that he uses with 
his own hands? — He should do ns much as possible. 

67,849. Would you mind telling me whether you mado the spectacles 
that yon aio wearing to-day? — No. 

67,830. Could you make spectacles? — I cannot. 

67.861. Could you make any of the clothes that you are wearing to- 
day T — How can I ? 

67,852. Could 5*ou make your bools? — No. 

67.833. Did you make the razor with which you shaved this morning ? 

' — No. 

67.854. Did you make the telephone that 5 >ou use? — No. r 

67.855. Do you ever go in a motor car? — Yes. 

67,85G. Could you mako one ? — No. If we are taught we can.. 

67.857. Do you like a fan in the hot weather ? — Yes. 

67.858. Can you make a fan? — No; how can I, unless I am taught? 

67.859. Do you like ice in your drink in the hot weather? — Yes. 

' 67,860. Can you mnkc ice ? — No. 

Then you arc going to have n pretty bad time if you attempt to- 
raise your own standard of living by the methods you propose to 
npply in the case of the cultivator. 

67,801. Mr. Kamat : Do you think that tho land tax in this Province 
is very heavy? — It is not heavier than in Bihar; it is three to four- 
rupees per bigha but tho constant failure of cropB makes it heavy. 

67.862. On page ^09 of your note you say: "The land tax and other 
indirect taxes, such as that upon salt, aro very heavy upon the Indian 
nKricnlturisl" ? — Yes. At present they can gc.t about Its 74 per high a, 
and thov have to spend about Hs. 39-6-0 to get that return. 

07.863. The gioss income per bigha is Rs. 74?— Yes, but that is only 
in the ease of good lands, 

67,804. And tho cost of production is Rs. 30 6 0? — Yes. 

67.863. And the not profit is about Rs. 35? — Yes. 

67.866. Out of which Rs, 3 is paid as land fax? — Yes. 

67.867. Tf, out of a net profit of Rs. 35, you have to pay Rs. 3 ns- 
land tax, do you consider that a very heavy land tax ? — But. all these 
rents have to bo calculated, and Ihere arc other indirect taxes like the 
salt lax, etcetera. Of course, if thoy do it properly, then it will pay 
them. 

07,868. 1 am not concerned with other taxes; I nm only concerned with 
the assessment, nnd I ask you whether the land lax is heavy? — I do notr 
think it is heavy. Sometimes, where the lands nre deteriorating on 
account of deposit of sand, it is rather heavy. 

67,869. I am not asking about deterioration ; I nm asking a general' 
onestion about the land tax. You say that it is not hoavy? — It is notr. 
heavy. 
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67.870. Sir Thomas Middleton : You point out how badly off the 
cattle are in this country, and you say “We are not very conversant 
with the methods of preserving straw and other cattle foods”. Surely, 
the cultivator know s how to keep straw ? Do not all the cultivators in 
your district store their straw 1 — Very few'. 

67.871. What do they do with it 1 — They sell it; very few store 
it. 

67.872. And the cattle starve for six months 1 — Yes. The shortage 
is felt between the months of March and June; also when there is 
water on the lands the cattle cannot go to the grazing giounds, and 
there is therefore no fodder for them 

67.873. You do not believe much in the school education that is 
now given. You say "Students are called upon to cram up a few 
theories under pressuic of the schoolmaster’s cane.” Is the school- 
master’s cane very common in India ? — The fact is thatjwhen they leave 

.school the students do not go back to the fields; of course, I am 
speaking of my village only. I think if they are taught to do prac- 
tical wo^k they will go back to the fields. 

67.874. Dr. Rydei : Did you go to any college? — I hafre attended 
school. 

67.875. Are you a B.A. ?— I am a matriculate. 

67.876. Have you a son 1 — Yes 

<67,877. Does he go to college? — He attends school. 

67,878. He has not yet come up to the university stage?— No. 

•67,879. Have you read any books on economics? — Yes. 

67.880. You have very peculiar viewB. I want to know how you 
have come to form them ? — How aro they peculiar ? I have full 
knowledge of mv village, and I have stated what I have seen with 
•my own eyes. 

67.881. Babu A. P. Yarma : Have you made any experiments 
with western implements on your fields?— Yes, but our bullocks are not 
-sufficiently strong to pull these iron ploughs. 

67.882. You failed in the experiment? — It was a failure. When the 
plough was bioken, we could not repair it at the village, and we had 
to send it to Cuttack and other places, and that cost a good deal. 

67.883. When you were making the experiment, the plough broke 
down, you could not repair it, and therefore you could not repeat the 
experiment? — I could not continue the experiment; besides, the bul- 
locks are not strong enough to pull these iron ploughs. 

67.884. You aro not sure whether that experiment could succeed ? — I 
am not sure. If the plough is mado a success, then so much the 
'better. 

67.885. How can you say that it will not work properly? — If the 
Agricultural Department tries it, shows to the people how to cultivate 
•with it. if it is suitable for the cultivators’ bullocks, and if the culti- 
•vator con purchase good bullocks, then it would be all right. 

67.886. On page 499 of your note you say " A materially well-off 
population will hnidly like to flock to the law courts for the sake of 
’pleasure”. What do you mean by that?— These poor people 
•often lose their crop, and whenever they lose it they cannot get food. 

• "So, they mortgago their lands to the mahajans and get money from 
•thorn to buy food, and the mahajans go to court. 

Babu Birbar Narayan Chandra Dhir Narendra. 
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67,687. Do you mean to say litigation is a matter of pleasure? — 
Sometimes it is a matter of pleasure, and sometimes a matter of neces- 
sity. 

67.888. i Do you mean that if the country is happy, there will be 
no litigation ?— 1 That is my idea; if people are more happy, there will’ 
be less litigation. 

67.889. Mr. Eamat : You said, that the land tax was Its. 3 out of 
Bs. 33, and that it was not very heavy. Would the people be willing 
to pay a little more 1 — No, I do not think they would be willing to • 
pay more. Of course, if they are forced then they will pay. 

67.890. If you say that the assessment should be the same ns during 
the time of Lord Cornwallis, nail you tell me whether you had good' 
roads during Lord Cornwallis’s time? — No. 

67.891. Did you have any hospitals or dispensaries at that time ? — 
IN o. 

67.892. Or any colleges or primary schools? — No. Of course, all 
these things are good ; I do not say they are bad, but what is that to 
a cultivator 1 

67.893. If these things are to be provided, where is the money to 
come from to provide them * — The thing is that our people, when they 
get education, do not go back to tho land. 

67.894. If you want all these comforts, and if the assessment is to. 
be the same as during the time of Lord Cornwallis, whence is the 
money to come from for providing these comforts ?— The tax iB to be 
raised. 


{The witness withdrew.) 

Mr. ./. M. Cowan, M.A., B.Sc., Offg. Director, Botanical Survey of 
India, was next examined, for whose evidence see Volume 1, Part III. 
Thereafter the Commission adjourned tiTl 10 a.m., on Friday, the S5tfc 
! November , 2927. 
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Friday, 'November 25th, 1927. 
PATNA. 


Present : 

The Marquess of Linlithgow, D. L. (Chairman). 


Sir Henry Staveley Lawrence, 
K.C.S.I., I.C.S. 

"Sir Tiiomas Middleton, Iv.B.E., 
C.B. 

Sir James MacKenna, Kt., C.I.E., 
I.C.S. 

Mr. II. Calvert, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Mr. E. Danby. 

Babu A. P. Varma. 

Mr, J. A. Madan, I.C.I 
Mr. F. W. H. Smith. 


Raja Sri Krishna Chandra 
Gajapati Narayana Deo of 
Parlakimodi. 

Professor N. Gangulee. 

Dr. L. K. Hyder. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 

| ( Co-opted MemberB). 

(Joint Secretaries ). 


Mr. J. H. LYALL, B.A., Officiating Conservator of Forests 
Bihar and Orissa. 

[Jfr. Lyall was examined on the followinq replies to the question- 
naire submitted by Mr. A. J. Gibson, I.F.’S., F.C.H., F.L.S., 

F.Z.S., Conservator of Forests, Bihar and Orissa.) 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Quf.stion 19. — Forlstb. — (a) I do. In fact, with intensive sys- 
~fccm b of forestry, llie area of reserved forests open to grazing may show 
some diminution. 

( b ) Village forests Bhould be managed on a simple system of ro- 
gular working, tbe working schemes to be in the chargo of village 
panchayats whenever possible. Such working scheme would provide, 
for systematic rotational closures to grazing and felling, thus en- 
suring continuity- of supply. 

(e) Undoubtedly. This is vory marked in parts of tho Punjab, 
"United Provinces and in Bihar and Orissa. In tho last Province 
the areas most liable to erosion are situated on the Chota Nagpur 
plateau and in tho Samba! pur district. The remedies for this state 
-of affairs are standard} they consist of closures to grazing, the en- 
couragement of growth of grass, shrubs and trees a'nd, where the 
•erosion is serious, remedial measures such as terracing the area, put- 
ting in retaining walls and so forth. 

, By conservation of the forest growth in the catchment areas of 
■the larger streams and rivers, damage from floods can be very con- 
«idcrably reduced. 

Mr. J. H. lyall. 
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(d) The reply to (c) applies to (d). Areas covered with forestB, 
irhough they may not increase rainfall, certainly tend to reduce the 
-speed of the “run oG” of the rain that does fall, cause gradual 
percolation into the soil and retain moisture for feeding local 
-streams and rivers for a longer period of time. 

The answer to the last part of (d) is in the affirmative. 

(e) There is, more especially in the more thickly populated dis- 
tricts in Bihar proper and in the Puri district of Orissa. Work on 
•such schemes is, however, costly and success depends mainly on the 
•provision of adequate funds. 

(/) Village and private forests in Bihar and Orissa' are undoubted- 
ly suGoring deterioration from excessive grazing and unregulated 
fellings. This state of aGairs leads directly to soil erosion. Reme- 
•dies are stated under (c). 

The utilisation of forests for the benefit of agriculture in Bihar 
■and Orissa. — The first charge on the products of the State forests 
of India has always been the requirements of the agriculturists. 
This principle has been recognized ever since a State foreBfc policy 
was evolved for India between the years 1855 and 1864. But it was 
not till 1894 that the Government of India issued a detailed state- 
ment of their forest policy (Resolution No. 22-F., dated the 19th 
'October 1894). The aim was, more liberal recognition of the claims 
of the villagers to forest produce for the supply of their personal 
wants, the sustenance of their cattle, and the needs of cultivation. 
The principles laid down in the resolution can be summarised as 
follows: — 

The regulation of rights and the restriction of privileges of user 
enjoyed by the inhabitants of the immediate neighbourhood are 
Justifiable only when the advantage to he gained by the public 
is great. 

In the application -of this principle, forest lands were to be broad- 
ly classed as: — 

(a) Forests, the preservation of which is essential on climatic 
or physical grounds. 

(ft) Forests which aGord a supply of valuable timbers for com- 
mercial purposes. 

(c) Minor forests. 

(d) Pasture lands. 

Forests of class (a) were generally those essential to the preser- 
vation of hill slopes and the regulation of destructive torrents, and 
so long as there was reasonable hope of the restriction being efiect- 
ive they were to be strictly protected. The second class of forests 
were to be managed mainly on commercial lines, as valuable State 
properties and sources of revenue. Even here forest income should 
be subordinate to the reasonable requirements of the local inhabit- 
ants, In the third class of forestR (c), useful chiefly for the supply 
•of fuel, fodder or grazing, local interests were to como first. 

The claims for cultivation were to be recognised as stronger than 
-the claims of forest preservation. Forest lands might be diverted 
•to agricultural purposes provided the cultivation was permanent, 
•did not honeycomb the forests with fields and settlements, or en- 
, croach on the minimum forest for general needs; and provided also 
4hat the forest was not essential to the preservation of the tract. 



This resolution is still the basis of forest policy in India. Its- 
principles were applied in some instances in an exaggerated form, 
but there is no evidence of any general check to progress in forestry 
or to the growth of forest revenue. The reservation of forests is now 
completed over most of India with the exception of Buima and 
Assam. There n a definite minimum forest area icquired in every 
Provinco to meet general needs In Bihar and Orissa, tho actual 
area of forest is dangerously low. 

2 Of the total aiea of British India, thirty-nine per cent is 
agricultuial land, twenty-three per cent is State forest and thirty- 
eight per rent is other land. The actual area undor forests varies 
fiom Produce to Province, tho maximum being fifty per cent in 
Buima and the minimum thrce-and-a-tliird per cent in Bihar and 
Orissa The other land includes an important tract of nominally 
forest land which is the vast aiea of grazing ground^ held by villag- 
ers ns common lands attached to their agricultural holdings. As 
forest this area is of little value, but the tract furnishes valuable 
grazing and fodder supplies, as also, to a smaller extent, small 
building timber and firewood for the villagers’ use. There iB an 
increasing volume of opinion in the Forest Department that such 
tracts should receive much closer attention than they .have in the- 
past and that such lands should be made to yield to the people a 
much better return than they do now. Disregard of this view will 
end in the total disappearance of forest on village forest land and 1 
tho villagers’ demand in consequence will bear more and move heavi- 
ly on the forests under the Indian Forest Department. 

3. In many parts of India, and Bihar and Orissa is no excep- 
tion, a great deal of the time of the Forest Officer is occupied in 
what may be termed " estate agency work ” or " factor’s work ”, to 
use the Scots expression. The provision of grazing grounds for the 
agriculturists and the nomadic graziers, the control of such graz- 
ing, the provision of timber for agricultural implements and build- 
ings, firewood for domestic purposes and so on, arc very important 
items in the daily routine of the Forest Officer, from the Divisional* 
Forest Officer down to the forest guard. In 1023-24, the State forests 
of British India supplied grazing free or at nominal charges for 
over thirteon-and-a-quarter million head of cattle. The figure has 
remained fairly steady for the last five years, but the introduction 
of regular systems of regeneration of tho • forests may reduce it in 
tho near future This question of grazing is' tlys most important 
fatotor that has to bo considered in the relation between the Forest 
Department and tho agriculturist. Unrestricted grazing and inten- 
bito forestry are incompatible. In 1024-25, tho number of kine, alone, 
in India was one hundred and forty six millions. The Forest Offi- 
cer has to view this large number of cattle, many of them useless, 
as a distinct menace to the future of the State forests while the 
handicap to advanced agriculture is obvious. The various cattle pro- 
tection socioties in Calcutta and elsewhere advocate extension of 
grazing grounds but the fact has to be emphasised, that the grant- 
ing of facilities in the Bhape of additional grazing . grounds for 
such cattle is not going to solve the problem but is going to aggra- 
vate it'. Efforts should be concentrated on improving the breeds of 
cattle so that a pair of Indian plough-bullocks can approximately do 
the amount of w'ork done in countries like Italy and. France. Stall- 
feeding, the growing of fodder crops and the reservation of consider- 
able areas of village waste lands for tho purpose of growing grass 
for hay have all to be considered. The throwing open of additional* 
areas of State forests for grazing purposes will defeat the object in> 
Mr. J. JI. Lyall. 
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-view. Apart from deterioration of the cattle, the Iosb ip manure is 
enormous. All the Forest Deportment can do iB to sot aside certain 
areas of Government forests ns fodder reserves and help the villagers 
-to get a better yield of fodder, etc., from their owp lands. 

4. Connected with the above is the practice of the villagers to 
burn the State forests either annually or at intervals of two or 
three yoars. The object in Northern India is to increase the grass 
supply. The object in Bihar and Oiissai, where the forests are gen- 
•erally at a higher level than the paddy fields, is mainly to reduce 

' .the layer of leaves and brushwood to ashes which are carried down by 
the monsoon rains to the fields, thus increasing their fertility. The 
Forest Department in NorLhern India has recognised the economic 
•necessity of firing the forests and, instead of allowing the villagers 
to burn the forests illicitly, have started a regular system of burning 
lorests annually, under control. Regulated firing results generally 
in a gentle ground fire, doing little or no harm to the tree crop. 
Unregulated firing may mean, and often doeB mean, the extermina- 
tion of tree growth. A great deal of regulated firing can be done 
in Bihar and O-issa to meet the local needs. The fovcstB concerned 
are generally too remote to be utilised as grazing grounds. 

5. Apart from the above considerations, the Forest Department 
in Bihar and Orissa cannot propose any further utilisation of the 
forests in Bihar and Orissa for the benefit of agriculture. Restric- 
tion and regulation of rights and privileges will be necessary for 
many decades in the interests of future generations of agricul- 
turists. In some Provinces, mainly in the Madras Presidency, con- 
siderable tractB of forest land have been handed over to tho people 
to be managed under tho so-called " Forest Panchayat ” system. 
The experiment will be watched with interest but it still remains to 
be seen whether the average villager is able to consider corporate 
requirements and the interests of future generations before his per- 
sonal, immediate and generally extravagant wants. 

Oral Evidence. 

67,896. The Chairman : Mr. Lyall, you are Officiating Conservator 
•of Forests in the Province of Bihar and Orissa; and I understand 
you are willing to be examined on the note provided for the Oommis- 
•sion by the permanent Conservator, Mr. Gibson 1 — Yes. 

67.896. Would you like to make any additions or alterations to 
Mr. Gibson’s note; do you dissociate yourself from any of his views? — 
I do not think so. But I would like to say that the availability of 
-the forests for agriculture depends very largely on the improvement of 
communications^ because where there is an excess of forests generally 
•there is a deficit in roads and also shortage of agriculture, and where 
agriculture is intense you get no forests. 

67.897. When you say that tho availability of tho forests for agri- 
culture depends on the improvement of communications, what exactly 
are you thinking of? — I mean all such things as agriculture generally 
Toquires. charcoal and fuel (aB opposed to timber), and small building 
-timber (that is, poles) which is used by agriculturists. We have com- 
munications, but they arc unmetalled roadB as a rule, and it is not 
an economic proposition to carry fuel or charcoal to long distances. 

67.898. Wo have a statement of the extent of the forests in the Pro- 
wince. Is your classification of forests in the Province tho one which we 
■find elsewhere in India? Perhaps you might describe it shortly? — I 
•think it is the Eame. The forests which provide valuable timber lie in 
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inaccessible areas and minor forests are usually of an inferior descrip- 
tion and yield nothing but fuel and poles. 

67 ,889. You have, I take it, forest areas in which grazing ie 
altogether prohibited ; would you allow firewood to be taken from those 
areas?— We would bo very glad to get the firewood taken away. 

67.900. Are there forest areas in the Province, where no grazing iB 
allowed ? — Yes, periodically. 

67.901. In areas where grazing is allowed, is a fee charged for 
grazing ? — No. A great deal of the grazing is not charged for at aU. 
There is a large number of agriculturists who have grazing rights in 
certain areas. 

67.902. Can you give us an indication of the charges where they 
exist? — I have with me some figures giving the value of the timber, 
fuel, grazing and minor produce which we give away annually. 

67.903. I mean the rate charged per animal ? — It is two to four annaa- 
per annum; buffaloes are of course rather more expensive, because 
they do not confine themselves to grass. 

67.904. Is the practice of cutting grass from the forests in vogue? — 
That is allowed but not practised. 

67.905. Have you forest areas where grass cutting is allowed which 
might be expected to provide valuable fodder? — I should not think 
we have such areas in this Province. 

67.906. You mean that grass does not grow freely in the forests ? — 
Grass does grow, but not to the same extent ns in the Central Pro- 
vinces; we have not as much grazing revenue as they have. 

67.907. This is a Province which, from time to time, suffers from 
fodder famine, does it not ? — There has been no fodder famine since I 
have been here. 

67.908. You have never known a period of fodder shortage? — In. 
many agricultural areas you do get acute shortage, but not in foreBt 
areas. 

67.909. If you had better communications and roads, do you not think 
some system of baling forest grass might be a measure of insurance 
against the worst effects of a fodder famine ?— I think it might he done. 
A large part of the grass which grows in the better class of forests- 
and in some of the woist class of forests is used for paper making 
rather than for fodder. 

67.910. By private enterprise? — Yes; and for grass-rope making. 

67.911. Sir Henry Lawrence'. Is there no grass-baling at all ? — No,, 
except for paper-making. 

67.912. Is there no grass for baling?— Not very much. The re- 
served forests are only threo per cent of the area; there is much 
private forest. 

67.913. Do they cut grass out of private forest for baling ?— I think 
it is mostly grazed. 

67.914. The Chairman : Have you, in your experience in tho Pro- 
vince, ever seen grass cut and hay made in the forests? — No, never. 

67.915. In whose hands is the charcoal burning industry?— Wo 
started that departmentally in Sambalpur about four years ago, but 
owing to the failure of the market and the long railway lead and long- 
road lead it had to be given up. There are large areas where charcoal 
tould he made if communications were improved. By communica- 
ttons I moan meinllcd roads, not hutcha roads. 

Hr. J . H. Lyall, 
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87.916. With bettor communications, could you hope for a demand 
at a price at which tho commodity can bo supplied; if there were 
better roads, could fuel be made into charcoal and exported from 
truest areas to distant-centres for consumption? — I think so. 

07.917. Charcoal would be small in bulk compared with its calorific 
value ? — Yes. 

67.918. You say that the forests form three to four per cent of the 
total area; is that tho total area of forests? Does it include tho 
private forests'? — No ; only those under Government control. 

67.919. Can you givo us the figure including the private forests? — 

I am afraid 1 cannot. 

67.920. Can you give us any idea of tho proportion that State-owned 
forests bear to private forests ?— There are twenty-seven Feudatory 
States under the Government of Bihar and Orissa, and I think fifty 
per cent of their area is under forests; I know their annual surplus # 
is about twenty-seven-and-a-half lakhs of rupees whereas the annual 
sui plus of Government forests is two-and-a-ha]f lakhs. That gives 
some idea. 

67.921. Assuming that the area under private forests is approxi- 
mately equal to the area under State-owned forests, is it your view 
that tho proportion of forest land, having regard to the population 
and the cultivable area, is dangerously low?— I should Bay it -was. 

67.922. Is that a progressive evil? Aro forests being gradually 
removed? — Private forests most certainly, particularly on tho Chota 
Nagpur plateau. 

67.923. Mr. Gibson takes the view that if the forests which, from 
the forest point of view, are usolcss, were given more skilful attention- 
far more might be made of them from the agriculturists' point of view. 

Do you agree with that statement?— I agree with that entirely; it is 
a question of fencing. 

67.924. They should be enclosed ? — That is my personal view. 

* 67.925. Has the Government of Bihar and Orissa attempted the 
system of forest control by panchayats ? — That system has not so far 
been attempted in this Province. 

67.926. If you are going to attempt these methods of conservation 
in the teeth of local public opinion you would require an army of 
police to make them effective, would you not?— Yes; but a great deal of 
good -would Tesult from it. Then you could drop on all village headmen, 
and insist on communal responsibility. 

67.927. Having regard to the large areas concerned, the population 
and their traditional rignts in tho forests, is it not almost ccitain that 
if any steps aro to ho effective, the villagers must be taken with you 
’willingly ?— -If possible, yes. The villagers are allowed a large number 
of rights in somo forests, but the amoupt of rights is very seldom 
specified in tho notification in which those rights are allowed, and the 
difficulty is to prevent their selling, to a third party, timber which 
they arc entitled to only for their own use. 

67.928. Mr. Gibson describes a system according to which agricul- 
turists choose ground on a higher level than their cultivated fields, 
and burn the brushwood and loaves there in order that the ashes may 
ho carried down bv the monsoon rains to their fields for manurial pur- 
poses. Apart from that, does the method of collecting leaves from 
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forest trees and using those leaves on the fields for manure obtain in the 
forests of this Pi mince ?— I have not seen it in the foiest aieas; I have 
seen it m agricultuial areas 

67,020 You mean, from scrub jungle in agricultural areas? — No; 
geneially fioni mongo trees growing alongside the roads. 

67,030 Is jour depaitment in more or less constant conflict with 
villagers as to the use, by the v illagers, of forests in the neighbourhood 
of their land ? — No. 

67.931 Does it not depend also on the tact of the officer whom you 
aie employing m the particular neighbourhood? — It depends on the 
amount of foiest which is not reserved in the neighbourhood 

67.932 Docs it not also depend a good deal upon the tact of your 
-officers ? — Yes 

67.933. Aie theie aieas in this Piovince where erosion and denuda- 
tion of agricultural land is pioceeding as a result of the removal of 
forest growth ?— Yes, I should say that theie aTe such areas in the 
Palamau district and on the Chota Nagpur plateau, where the Orissa 
floods partly originate. 

67.934. You have the two source:, of danger to agricultural interests : 
In the first place, you have the erosion of agricultural land itself, and 
in the second place you have the risk, as a result of the eiosion of 
lands higher up the streams, of losses in agricultural value due to 
sand and rubble being deposited on the fertile lands?— Yes. 

67.935. Do both these conditions exist? — I cannot speak for Orissa, 
'but that is the case in the area to which the greater part of Ghota 
Nagpur belongs. 

67,936 Is the department taking any active steps to plant up the 
ravines and so stop erosion? — I am afraid the department cannot do 
very much at present, because these forests are largely private owned. 

67.937. Do y.-.i not think that, on broad grounds of public interest, 
the Provincial Government might well invest itself with the power to 
take appropriate steps, interfering, as little as may be with private 
interests, to prevent erosion where that is serious ?— I think it can. 

67.938. Professor Gangnlee : Is soil erosion very serious in the 
Hazaribagh district 1 — I should say it waB. 

67.939. Owing to the Damodar floods ? — It is due to the erosion. TEe 
forests are fired there annually; they have been reserved only in the 
last four j'ears. 

67.940. The Chairman : It has been suggested to this Commission 
by more than one witness in this Province that the indiscriminate use 
and progressive destruction of forests in Chota Nagpur is due, in some 
measure, to the fact that the respective rights of the zamindarB and ryots 
have not been plainly defined and are not sufficiently well understood 
by the public. Can you Bpeak to that point? — I should say that that 
was very true. The conflict between the ryots and zamindars results 
in the destruction of the forests. The ryots have, by custom I think, 
been allowed by the Settlement Department to use the forests for their 
own purposes. 

67.941. The point of these witnesses is that that conflict might be 
-removed or, at any rate, mitigated, if an exact statement of their res- 
•pective rights were to be made available? — It would, but it would 
involve heavy clerical work. It has been done in other Provinces, and 
it can be done hero. 

Mr. J. H. Lyall, 
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67.942. It would involve very much clerical work 1— Yes, you have 
got to fix the amount of building timber, plough timber, and fuel for 
each family annually, and maintain registers for each village. 

67.943. It is not a question of enunciating a principle 7 It is n matter 
of deciding on the spot ?— You will have to take a fair average for each 
household. 

67,914. Do you think any hope is to bo looked for, in this matter of 
tho general shortage of forests in proportion to the cultivated area, 
from any attempt by Government or other agency to plant areas near 
villages with forest trees? — If the villagers are to benefit by this 
planting, they must do something to contribute towards it in the way 
of providing labour and excluding grazing. "Without those two things, 
you cannot introduce forests in areas whero they do not exist. 

67,045. Do you think, having regard to the many different functions 
expected of tho two groups, that it might be well to have a special 
service, pcrhapB subordinate to tho Conservator of Forests, to deal 
with the forest and scrub tracts in the agricultural areas; separate, 
that is,, from that which deals with tho large and valuable timber pro- 
blems in the reserved forests ? — I think it would bo worth while, but 
its duties would be very largely of a police nature, namely, detection 
and prevention of forest offences in such arcaB, and tho control of 
grazing. 

67.946. But the administrative problems which would also exist 
would bo very different from tho administrative probloms in reserved 
forest areas? — They would. 

67.947. Do you know whether tho practice of planting bamboo near 
villages is common ?— -I think it is quito common in certain areas. 

67.948. They arc at liberty to plant it?— Yes, they are at liberty to 
plant it, but they do not plant the foreBt species. There are two 
species of bamboo, ono that grows in tho forest and tho other that 
you find in the villages; they are quito dislinefc. 

67.949. Sir Henry Lawrence'. Which iB the more valuable ?— Tho 
one which growB nearer to tho villages, and they plant thoso them- 
selves. They keep tho clumpB in excellent condition, and they keep 
them well thinned. 

07.950. The Chairman : Has any attempt been mnde to encourage 
tho planting of bamboo near villages in areas whero the practice io 
not indigenous ?— Tho department have started plantations on those 
lands within the last throe years, but our efforts are confined to arens 
whore wo have staff; in areas whore bamboo is very largely absent, 
wo have no staff ; wo cannot do anything. 

67.951. The bamboo seems to mo to < provide the villages, at a very 
small cost, with a most valimblo material which is useful for a hundred 
jobs. In that way the bamboo is invaluable ?— Yes. 

67.952. Do you know any case of znmindars having planted areas 
with forest for , fuel or limber?— I do not. But within tho last year, 
certain zamindara in phota Nagpur have raised the proposition that 
their forests should either bo taken over by Government or managed 
by Government on their behalf, but they aro always apt to want very 
accurate estimates of costs and to expect forests, previously much 
abused, io yield an immediate, handsome financial return, without 
further investment of capital in communications. 

67,033. Sir Henry Lawrence : Is there any attempt by villagers to 

grow quick-growing fuel trees for their own uso ? — No, I have never 
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heard of any. I have heard of a few villagers in Chota Nagpur who 
tried to control the cutting of fuel trees in their village forests, because 
there was so much local scarcity of fuel, but they havo never deli- 
berately plantod it taemselves, 

G7.054. Does the casual ina grow in this Province?— It grows in 
Orissa. 

67,055. Does it not grow up in these plninB?— No. 

07,050. In Southern India there is tho practice of growing clumps 
of casuarina for villago use. That is quite unknown hero ? — I think it 
is unknown. 

07,057. Would it bo possible to do such a thing here ?— It might be 
done 

67,953 It is grown in foicsts?— It is grown near Puri. 

67,959. Near the sea? — Yes, near the sea. 

07,000. Sti Thomas Middleton : In lcply to the Chairman, you in- 
formed us thaL grass cutting was allowed but not practised in the 
Province, and tlvn general reason which yon indicated was distance. 
That difficulty may account for ninety per cent of tho cases, but 
there must be a number of large areas ill the Province, not very 
distant from cultivation, where grass cutting would be possible but ib 
not practised ?— There aro large areas. 

67,9G1. What prevents the practice of grass cutting, when communi- 
cations and distance arc not the difficulties?—! should say it was 
the indolence of the people. 

07.902. The grass is there, but t!io> will not cut it?— Yes. I could 
give you a case in point. I was in charge of a small area of four hundred 
acie% and the incidence of glazing on llmt area was fifty buffaloes, 
five bundled cows and seven hundred sheep. Wc fenced a quarter of 
the area to plant trees for lacj wo gavo them permission to cut tho 
grass that grow in that fenced area, but they would not do it, and tho 
area uus within half n mile of their village. 

07.903. Could you toll me what wbb the condition of the cattle in 
the villnae ? Dili they have a Sufficient supply of fodder, or were they 
slioit of fodder? — There was practically no pasfurc in tho forest for 
them to gran on. 

07,964. Did tho villagers havo rice straw?— They had rice straw. 

07,905 And they relied on that for feeding thoir cattle during the 
hot weather ?— Yes. Of course, they have a good many mote cattle 
than they need. 

07,960 The total area under foicsts in Bihar and Orissn is about 
Hvcn-and-a-hnlf million acres, according to tho statistics ?— Yes. 

C7,9G7. You told us you hnvc got only 3'3 per cent of reserved 
forest, 250,000 acres or thereabouts ?— Yes. 

07.908. Whnt do tliOBC reserved forests consist of in tho main ? Are 
they broad-loaf or coniferous forests ?— Thoy are broad-leaved forests. 

07.969. You havo no coniferous forests in tho Province ?— No, not 
under Government control. 

07.970. With the exception of that small area of reserved foreBt 
growing valuable timber, tho whole of tho remainder of tho area of 
•even million acros is minor forest and pasture land?— Yes. 

67.971. Mr._ Gibson explains that tho duties of tho forest officer in 
connection with minor forests and pasture lands are mainly those of 
an estate agent 1 — Yes. 

Mr. J. H. Lt/all. 
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67,872. In this Province -what proportion of the forcBt officer’s time 
is occupied in looking after these large areas of minor forests?— "We 
put tho beBt of the forest officers in charge of the important reserved 
forests. There are certain areas where there are no reserved areas 
and yet there is a forest department and we have to try and to keep 
a check on output. The work of the forest officer in an area like 
the Santal Parganas is almost entirely that of estate agent. But 
the duties are very largely confined to paper in a way. You have to 
issue permits and arrange for their check at different places. 

67.973. There are so few officers as compared with the area to be 
managed that their duties are all office work ?— Yes. 

67.974. Local control is left to forest guards ? — Yes, it has to be. 

67.975. Do' you distinguish botween minor forests and pasture lands 
in this Province, or are they run together ?— They are run together. 
There is no area that is definitely administered as pasture land. 

67.976. You mentioned just now an interesting case in which you 
fenced an area. Is it a frequent occurrence in this Province to fence 
areas in these minor forests? — No; it is part of a scheme which Gov- 
ernment have in hand to increase the supply of brood lac and they 
fence these areas for a special purpose. 

67.977. Do you think it would be quite impracticable to control 
grazing in the way that a forest officer would desire to see it controlled, 
unless you had fenced areas ?— Yes, whore the grazing demand is high, 
in such areas the offence of illicit grazing is committed by night. 

67.978. Mr. 0 divert’. Some rather strong evidence has been given 
to us by Mr. Foley. Ho says " The destruction of forests iB going 
on all over the Province except where forests are reserved or pro- 
tected.” Do you agree with that 1— Yes. 

67.979. Further on ho says: “I am convinced that no zamindars 
or ryots in the Province will ever take any measures to preserve 
forests unless compelled ” ? Do you agree with that ? — Yes. ' 

67.980. He further says : " Both zamindaTB and ryots look upon the 
destruction of forests as a matter of absolute indifference ” ?— Yes, 
until the forests cease to exist. 

67.981. Then he says : “ Expenditure was vetoed by the Ootmcil who 
are altogether opposed to forest conservation.” Is the Counoil opposed 
to forest conservation? — Yes, there was an'adverso vote in the Council. 
Those who came from the Orissa flood areas wore not opposed to the 
vote but the parties could not compose their differences. I think tho 
Council is opposed to conservation on the whole. 

67.982. Ho says that soil erosion ib common in many districts besides 
Hazaribagh. Do you agree?— Yes. 

67.983. Finally he Bays " I think it is to be acknowledged that with 

the growth of population and industries tho whole of the forests in 
Bihar and Orissa with the exception of those managed by the Forest 
Department will disappear ”. Do you agree ?— ' Yes, unless measures are 
taken to stop that. ' „ 

67.984. Bobu A. P. Yarma: On the first page it is said that with 
intensive systems of forestry the area of reserved forests open to grazing 
may show some diminution. I .want to know the force of the word 
* some ’ there ? — In those areas where an intensive system of forestry 
is practicable, there, is very little grazing demand. The villagers in 
those areas have quite sufficient grazing outside the forests to meet 
their local ’demands. 
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67.985. I want to know the force of the word 1 some ’ there. Would 
you tell us whether the loss to the agricultural population would be 
more or less ? — In remote areas where the intensive system of manage- 
ment is practised, the only sort of grazing that you get is from pro- 
fessional graziers, not village graziers. 

67.986. Have you any experience of Ohamparan jungles?— No, I 
have never been there. I have personal experience only of Chota 
Nagpur and Bazarib&gh. 

67.987. The Raja of Parlakimedi : Do you exercise any restriction 
over sheep grazing in reserves ?— ' We get very little of it as a matter 
of fact; there is some control. 

67.988. What fees do you levy?— I think something like an anna a 
■year. But very few sheep do come into the reserves; they mostly 
graze outside. 

67.989. There are no open lands, I suppose, in your reserved forests? 
— There are, here and there. 

67.990. Is any fee levied on grass cut for fodder and when removed 
by cart load?— Yes, fees are levied per cart load, per head load, per 
langlii-load (a stick carried an the shoulder). 

67.991. How much is charged? — Three pice a head load. 

67.992. How much per cart load ? — I have not got the figures here. 
I think it is something like eight annas. I cannot remember ofE- 
Tiand. 

67.993. You do not restrict the quantity taken? — -We do not restrict 
it, provided the area in which the grass is cut is not under special con- 
trol. We have to protect young trees coming up there. 

67.994. Is there any objection to extending the forest laws to the 
zamindari areas’— None whatever. I believe the Maharaja of Ohota 
Nagpur has applied, and certain other zemindars, but there does not 
seem to be much enthusiasm. 

67.995. I suppose the entire regulations under the Forest Act can 
he extended to the zemindars if they apply for them ?— If you mean for 
the protection of the forests, I think they will be available. 

67.996. Professor Gangulec : Oan^ you tell us something about the 
training of the forest subordinate ’officers ? — They are trained in a 
number of places according to their different ranks. The Provincial 
Foiest Service men are trained at Dehra Dun. Men of the ranger 
class are trained at Coimbatore. Forest guards and foresters are 

trained at Balaghat, Russel Honda, or Kurseong. Do you want me 
to describe the syllabus? 

67.997. No. I only wanted to know where they were trained. Could 
you tell us what is the chief cause of the destruction of forests? — 
Fire, grazing and irregular cutting are the chief causes. The sal 
tree, which is the principal forest tree in this Province, can be felled 
but it will grow up within five years if you let it alone. 

67.998. I understand that there was an attempt on the part of 
'Government to acquire private forests ?— Yes. 

87.999. What happened to that policy ?— The money was refused by 
the Legislative Council. 

68,000. Do you mean to suggest that the members of the Council 
-do not appreciate the utility of forest conservation?—! suppose some 
«of them do. ' 

Mr. J. S. £yall. 



68,001. On this question of the village panchayat system, could yoir 
tell us if you have made a start in tlie direction of village forests being 
managed by the village panchaynts ? — No. 

' . 68,002. Are you familiar with the somewhat similar arrangements > 
in the Madras Presidency 1 — I have heard that such arrangements * 
exist, but I have not been there. 

68.003. Mr. tlibson tells us that the village forest should be managed 
on a simple system of regular working and the working scheme is to 
be in “charge of the village pauchayat. I wanted to know whether any 
attempt had been made in that direction ? — That is an ideal which wo 
have before us. 

68.004. Has anything been done to realise that ideal? — I am afraid 
not. 

68.005. II everting to the question of the conseivation of forests, 
this is, I take it, very important in the catchment area? — Yes 

63.006. Is any survey being undertaken in catchment arens whoie 
afforestation might take place ? — No sun cys have been carried out, 
so far as the areas owned by the zamindars are concerned. 

68.007. Assuming that the Legislative Council grants jou all the 
money you want, which catchment aica would you fiist undertake to 
afforest ? — I think the question of preserving such forests as already 
exist is more important than afforestation The catchment areas are- 
very wide and I do not know thorn all; they have not jet been sur- 
veyed by the Irrigation Department. 

68,008 With rpgard to the classification of forests, could you tell 
us what exactly you mean by tho expression ‘third class forest’ ? — 
Ono moans the minor forests, that is, forests yielding charcoal, fuel, 
and possibly polca for building purposes. 

68,000. And the second class of forests ?— Those are forests which 
arc good enough to yield largo limber for constructional prtrposcs. 

68.010. Could you toll tho Commission whether the quality of grass 
grown in the third class forests is suitable for grazing? — There is a 
large amount of grass which wc call spear grass, and j'ou may perhaps 
be familiar with it. 

68.011. Yes, I know it. Tho point really is this: In nnswer to Sir 

Thomas Middleton j'ou said that tho grass is there but that tho culti- 
vators do not care to giazc their cattle. I just wanted to know 
whether the cultivators wore avVhre of the quality of the grass in 
that tract ? — I should think that tlrev are fully awaro of it. The Agri- 
cultural Department have informed me that excellent hay can he 
made from spear grass if it is cut before Reeding and cured; if it is 
allowed to seed it becomes distasteful to cattlo. v 

63.012. Aro there any forest by-products in this Province? — Char- 
coal and snlni grass for paper. 

68.013. Is tnbai available in largo quantities? — Yes. T imacinc to 
the extent of about 100,000 mounds a year; the demnnd for it is very 
keen. 

68.014. 'Are you* carrying on any investigation in the direction of 
utilising these large quantities for paper manufacture ? — Soldi grass 
is under a lease and has been so for the past thirty years. 

68.015. Jlfr, ITdniat ; I would like to refer you to paragraph two of 
Mr. iGibson’s note on pngo 418. He refers thcroin to certain lands neat 
the agriculturists’ village holdings and he says that, ns foroRt, this 
area is of liltlo value, but that it furnishes vnlunhlo grazing and 
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fodder supplies to the villagers ; and then he adds: “There is an in- 
creasing volume of opinion in the Forest Department that such tracts 
should receive much closer attention than they have received in the 
past and that such lands should be made to yield to the people a much 
better return than they do now.” Would you explain what is this 
opinion of the Forest Department which is gaining ground, and also 
what is the higher yield you might expect if proper use is made of 
such methods 1 — I think it is generally admitted that grazing is a 
much less economical use of grass than stall-feeding. If you could 
provide for rotational closures of such areas you would allow grass 
to grow until it is fit for cutting, when it can be used for stall-feeding, 
but local opinion is very much opposed to stall-feeding, I think. 
Grazing goes on throughout the whole of the rains, which iB the period 
when the grass reaches its maximum growth and development 

68,016 Speaking of this local opinion on the one hand and the 
opinion of the Forest Department on the other, you must have observ- 
ed that not only in this Province but in other Provinces as well, there 
is generally a conflict of opinion and a misunderstanding between the 
Forest Department and the people? — Yes. 

68,017. I dare say if attempts were made not only to enfoice poli- 
cies but to explain facts to the people this misunderstanding might 
be removed? — We hope so. 

68,01$. I want to know whether attempts have been made by 
adequate publicity methods to remove the misunderstanding? — Do 
you suggest propaganda? 

68,010. I do not suggest anything. I ask you what is being done. 

I can illustrate my point by asking you another question. You have 
stated, for instance, that in this Province the reserved forests are 
three per cent of the total area. That fact taken by itself may con- 
vey nothing unless you also make it known to the people that the 
number of cattle in the Province is, say, so many millions, and that 
there is not sufficient grazing for all those millions of cattle on that ' 
three per cent area which you possess. The two facts ought to be 
published in order to carry conviction to the people. Have you done 
that? — I am afraid wo do not collect statistics from purely agricul- 
tural areas. 

68.020. Am I right, therefore, in saying that the misunderstanding 
is partly due to the relevant facts not being placed before the public ? 
— I think you might say that that is the cause. 

68.021. And, until that policy is pursued, this conflict on the part 
of the members of the Council, or the general public, or the villagers 
themselves is hound to continue? — Yes. 

'“68,022. Profenor Gangulee : Have not the members of the Legis- 
lative Council access to your publications? — I think so. 

68.023. Mr. Kamat : Access to the publications is a theoretical 
means which does not in any country remove misunderstandings and, 

* as in the art of advertising by posters, things have to be hammered 
into the brains of the people every day? — Access to publications pre- 
supposes a certain desire to learn. 

68.024. Have you considered whether it is possible to have more 
publicity in order to remove this conflict of opinions between the 
public and the Forest Department? "What steps would you take? — 

A propaganda scheme of lecturing, with lantern slides, has lately been 
Suggested by this department to Government and I think the scheme 
will, in course of time, mature.. But the individual members of the 
department arc shy people who live in lonely places and some of them 
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arc not keen on lecturing to the public in towns where they are not 
1 ^confident of success. 

68,025. Take another fact. There arc societies for the protection 
•of cattle l — Yes. 

* 68,026. The impression is that jou have vast areas which yon can 

'•open up for grazing 1— Yes. 

1 08,027 If you can disabuse the minds of these people of this mis- 

apprehension, probably all the societies for the protection of cattle 
-may take up an entirely different policy 1 — Yes 

08.028. A good deal of this sort of thing is going on because the 
•parties concerned have nob woiked out the faots together? — Yes. 

68.029. Do you think that it is desirable, therefore, for the depart- 
-mont to do its part by giving facts nnd figures to the people? — YeB. 

(The witness withdrew .) 


'Mr, N. MEYRICK, General Secretary, Bihar Planters' Associa- 
tion Ltd., Motihnri- 

Replies to the Questionnaire: 

« 

Question 1. — Hesemich. — (a) (i) The association is of the opinion 
that more finance should be given to Government sugarcane oxpori- 
unental stations with n view to carrying out experiments on a bigger 
scale in connection with fi) the improvement of cane seed, the intro- 
duction of new types, and the breeding of new varieties, (ii) manurinl 
'experiments, to increase tonnage economically. 

Question 6. — Finance. — (a) Most ngrculturists require finance for 
agricultural operations but have few facilities for obtaining it, nnd 
then only at a high rate of interest. The Imperial Bank of India 
cannot lend money on immoveable property, yet most of the larger 
cultivators have ample security for their borrowing on their land or 
-on villages owned by them. The association is of the opinion that 
Government should assist by making it possible for the Imperial Bank 
-of India to advance money orf immoveable property. 

Question 15.—' Veterinary.— ( b) (ii) No. 

(iii) Yes, because the local boards will not grant, sufficient funds 
'for expansion. The control of transfers nnd disciplinary measures of 
the vetorinary staff should bo vested entirely wi(h the dopnrtmenl. 

Question 21.— Tahhts.— In Iho case of the sugar industry, the reply 
is in the negative. On the other hand, it is essential for the future pro- 
sperity of the industry, nnd so of tho sugUrcnnc grower, lliat an import 
duty on sugar should bo maintained sufficient to prevent tbo dumping 
of sugar in India from countries with largo surplus stocks. If prices 
oro brought to a low figure hv dumping, a stngo will bo reached at 
which Indian mills will not bo ablo to cany on ; with the disappearance 
of the mills will come a largo reduction of tho aroa under cane, nnd 
so an enormous loss to tho agriculturist. Nor will the consumers bene- 
fit by the removal of an import duty, as the closing down of Indian 
mills will eventually menu tho country being entirely dependent on 
foreign sugar which, with no local competition, will naturally tend to 
raise prices. The association does not advocate a permanent import 
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duty but only for a period sufficient to enable a standard of cultiva- 
tion to be reached that uill allow of a considerably heavier tonnage- 
per acre being produced thnn is at present 

s 

Oral Evidence. 

08.030 The Chairman • Mr. Mcvnek, you aie General Secretary of 
the Bihai Planters’ Association ? — yes. 

68.031 I think you yourself are a Planter? — Yes 

68.032 On behalf of joui association, you have provided us with a 
note of the evidence that jou wish to give. Do you wish to make any 
statement in addition to that, or any corrections ? — There is no correction 
I wash to make, but I would like to add to my first answer whioh deals 
with cane I undeistand that the policy of the Government is to 
open small cxpeiimcntal faims all over the Piovince and in that case 
I think it is icrj necessaij that a small farm should be opened near 
Pusa so that that faim at any rate can get the benefit of the help of the 
people m chaige of canc at Pusa to guide them m their policy of experi- 
ments 

68.033 Youi association in 1877 was the Bihar Indigo Planters’ Asso 
ciation and in 1893 its name nas changed to the Bihar Planters’ Associa- 
tion Originallv I think reseaich woik onJndigo was one of the main 
objectives ? — Yes 

65.034 Is your association carrying on any research work at the 
moment'! — In England Mr. Reginald Brovin is carrying out experiments 
on our behalf in the manufacture of paste. 

68.035 And nr- you financing that in part or in whole? — Entirely: 
of course we have been given some money by Government There was 
a cess on indigo and the balance of the cess amounting to some Bs. 12,000 
has been given us in part 

63.036 Arc you financing, or helping to finance, any ’other lesearch 
in India or outside of India ?— Not as regards indigo; we aro spending 
money on propaganda. 

G3,037. Diiectcd to what purpose?— To finding new markets 
68,038 Gan you tell us something about that pi opaganda ! How do 
you pioceed?— The synthetic indigo has cut into the selling of natural 
indigo and is gradually taking the raaikct that was supplied originally 
by the natural indigo. Calcutta has been our head market; we sold 
there and from there it was distributed all over the world before the 
synthetic camo in. Now Persia takes a certain amount, and India; with 
those exceptions wo have practically no markets. The idea is to find 
markets in Central Asia and along the Afghanistan way. 

68.039. For use ob a dye 1— Yes. 

68.040. Are there any other commercial purposes to which indigo or 
indigo paste could be put ?— I think it could be used for medicine, more 
as a preventive of skin disease. I forgot to mention that we had some 
experiments with that too, through Mr. Hutchinson. 

68.041. For any particular diseases ?— Eczema, afid that sort of 

thing. 

68.042. It is known to have medicinal virtues: is it in the British 
pharmacopoeia? — I do not know. 

68.043. Do you remember the time when the synthetic indigo had not 
come into competition with the natural indigo? — No; I came here just 
about the -fame when the synthetic indigo came in. 

68.044. Did the experience come as a surprise and a shock to the 
planting industry, or had they anticipated it somo years?— I do not 
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think they had anticipated it. They had heard that Bynthetic indigo 
had been manufactured, but I do not think they ever anticipated that 
it would break the industry as it haB done. I do not think it worried 
them more than the synthetic rubber does the rubber planter now. 

; 03,045. Do you think the sad experience suffered by the indigo plant- 
ing industry might be taken to heart by certain other producers who 
believe that the particular crop they are growing at this moment enjoyB 
a monopoly which nothing is likely to disturb I If you were growing 
j ufc, would you bo anxious to ensure that, so far as possible, nothing 
was left undone which might have the effect of protecting the future 
of your industry? — Yes ; I certainly would bo. 

[All I wish to point out is that these things come as a surprise and a 
shock to people who believe that a particular crop, or a particular area 
growing that crop, enjoys .an unassailable monopoly. 

68,016. Turning to your note of evidence, you mention the need for 
•capital for larger cultivators; what do you mean by 'larger cultivators’ ? — 

I mean the zamindars. 

68,047. Do you think that the zemindar lacks capital or enterprise ? — 

I am inclined to think he lacks both. 

68,018. You are satisfied that he lacks capital? — Yob; the majority of 
zamindars have no reserve fund to draw on. 

68.040. Is that your own knowledge, or something which is repeated 
from mouth to mouth and accepted without sufficient examination? — 
‘That is my own knowledge of North Bihar. 

63.050. Are you referring to the European znmindar or the Indian 
zamindar ?— Chiefly the Indian zamindar. 

G8,051. You point out that the Imperial Bank of India, according to 
Its charter, is not allowed to advance money on immoveable property. 
How about the joint stock banks ? Is there any reason why they should 
not advance money on immovoablo property ?— I nm referring to North 
Bihar; there aio no joint stock banks up there which do business of 
that kind. 1 understand tliat at the timo of Sir Thomas Holland’s Com- 
mission (tlio Indian Industrial Commission) it was recommended that 
the Imperial Bank should open branches with a view to help agricultural 
pui poses. 

68,052. You do not think that a woll rcgulnted Innd mortgngc bank 
is the pioper instrument for providing long term credit?— I do; but there 
is no such bank in North Bihar. 

63,0*53. I am interpreting your suggestion. You think a land mortgage 
bank might be created. You will agree that if the. Imperial Bank of 
India is to be. in a position to lend money on immoveable property, tbo 
bank would require a very exfonsivo agency in order to satisfy itself 
that the borrower not merely held sufficient security but also that he 
wan flic noit of man to whom the bank could lend? — T_ understand that. 
I would advocate that cither the charter of the Imporial Bank of India 
should be altered or an endeavour should he mndc to open a bank such 
as the one yon suggest. , 

08.054. "What exactly is the business of the typical planter in the 
area with which you are. familiar? Does he cultivate his own land by 
paid labour or is he, in fact, a zamindar ?— Tho great majority cultivate 
their own land by paid labour. 

08.055. What is tho size of a typical holding ?— About a thousand acres 
-to each planter, 

08.050. Wo have no sort of connection with tho Income-tax Ooramis- 
•sioners. Could yon give us somo indication of the not .profit to bo 
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exnected in the average year, per acre, from properties of that sort ? — 

It is very difficult to say, because it varies. 

08.057. In general terms, do you see any leason why young men of 
the middle class amongst Indians, who can command the necessary 
capital, should not find profitable and healthy occupation in developing 
properties of that sort? — I think they should, provided a sufficient area 
is taken 'With a small holding it would be very difficult for a man to 
make it a profitable occupation. 

68.058. What do you regard, in the area with which you are familiar, 
as the minimum economic holding for a man of the type I have men- 
tioned?— One thousand acres is the minimum a planter could work 
economically 

68,030. Could you give the Commission any indication of the amount 
of capital, fixed and working, which would be required by a man going 
into a holding of that sort de novo ?— Including the capital to buy the 
land? 

68.060. The more information you could give us the better ? — It varies 
of course considerably for various districts; the average would be about 
Ks. 200 an acre. 

68.061. Would that include all expenses? — That is the capital value 
of the land. 

68.062. That is the purchase price of the land ? — ’Yes. 

68,063 Taking the ordinary area which has not been developed for 
large scale farming, is a certain amount of capital required for making 
it fit for large scale cultivation? — A certain amount would be required; 
ten per cent of the capital would bo required. 

68,064. Ten per cent of Rs. 200 ? — Yes. 

68,105. You mean about Rs. 20 an acre for fixed capital .?— Yes. 

68.066. That gives Rs 220. Now, how about working capital? — I 
should say about Rs. 70 an aero would be required. 

68.067. That makes Rs. 300 an acre all round ?— Yes 

68.068. Professor Gangvlee : Aro these estimates for sugarcane culti- 
vation ? — I am talking of an area under all crops, sugarcane, oats, wheat 
and paddy. 

68.069. The Chairman: So, three lakhs of rupeos iB required as 
capital for the opening and developing stages of an economic holding on 
the scale with which you arc familiar in your part of the Province? — 
Yes; I think quite that. 

68.070. That means that the door is practically closed to all except 
the very well-to-do ?— Yes ; it is no good going in without capital. 

68.071. The Sugar Producers’ Association has advocated the estab- 
lishment of a. centralised sugar school to operate for the whole of India, 
at which Indians may he taught the principles underlying sugar manu- 
facture. The suggestion is that a post-graduate course should be given 
at this school to students who have already taken the B.Sc. degree. Have 
you any views on that suggestion ?— I think I hold fhe same view too. 
There should he a centrnl sugaT bureau controlling Bugar experiments. 

68,072 Do you support the Sugar Association’s view thaf a publica- 
tion, giving technical information regarding sugarcane cultivation and 
sugar manufacture, would be a valuable asset to the interests con- < 
■cemed 1 — Yes. 

68,073. Do you think your association might be persuaded to shoulder 
some share of the risk of jiublishing a journal of that sort? Would they 
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^consider it? — They would certainly consider it. but they are not full of 
'.funds. 

j 63,074. Has your association, or hnve you, any views as to the mini- 
mum economic size of a sugar factory ? — No. 

, 63,075, You have no knowledge of that ? — No. 

68.076. It has been suggested that Government might encourage 
privnte enterprise to set up sugar facfconcs by itself setting up a small 
sugar factory, in order to prove that the cultivator is willing to 3cll his 
cane to a factory at prices which may make the manufacture of sugar 
remunerative. Do you think it is necessary that Government Bhould 
go into the business of production in that way?— I do not think it is 
necessary now. 

63.077. You do not advocate it? — No. 

63.078. You think there is no doubt that the cultivator woidd be 
willing to sell his cane to a factory, provided he can get prices which 
would leave him a margin of profit 1 — Yes. 

68.079. You think there is no doubt ? — There is no doubt. 

09.080. Have you any views as to the Sugar Bureau’s cnblc service? — 
Wc get it sent to its every week. 

6S.0S1. Is it valuable?— It gives us information as to what llio prices 
and the prospects arc. I consider it valuable for these reasons. 

63.032. Would you regret its discontinuance? — Yes. 

08.033. That is your definite view ?— Yes, it is my personal view. 
08,094. Have yon any views that you would care to express about the 

efficiency or tho reverse of llio Sugar Bureau?— I think it has been 
working very efficiently. I am not quite sure whether the work done at 
Pusa comes under the Sugar Bureau, but that has been very valuable. 
They have introduced four new types of cano and, had they more 
money and staff, T believe they would havo been able to introduce still 
more types. 

03,085. So far as your area is concerned, would it be true to say that 
Pusa has in fact taken tho place of tho provincial Agricultural Depart- 
ment in these matters?— As fnr as my association is concerned, most 
certainly it lias. 

C3.08G. Have you any criticism to offer or any suggestions that you 
would care to make about Pusa?— I think that Mr. Sayor, who has been 
in charge of tho cane work there all those years, should continue in 
charge. I understand it has been handed over now to Mr. Henderson, 
who has other work to do. He is in clmrge of tho cano there, and I 
believe he has gono away now, and will bo away till Febniary on other 
duties. That, docs not seem to mo to he the right way to look after tho 
cano work. The man should be permanently in the place where he has 
his work. 

68,087. Do you realise that Pusa is tho Imperial Agricultural Insti- 
tute ?— Y es. 

G9,083. Do you think that any group of villages in one Province lias 
a right to expect thnt officers of the Imperial Sorvico should devote 
their time and attention to them particularly?—! do not mean that. 
T mean that, lie should be entirely in chargo of cane work, and not other 
work. Other work will take him away, and in this case it will take him 
away for a period of throe months. 

68,039. Sir Jamra MocKrnva : Cnn you point to anything that the 
local Department of Agriculture, as distinguished from Pusa, has done 
for agriculture in North Biliar ? — No, I cannot. 
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<58,000. Do you know tho Sipaya Farm t— I know of it. 

68.091. You have not been to it ? — No. 

08.092. Have you any knowledge of tho results achieved in the 
.cattle-breeding experiments carried out there by Mr. Mackenzie? — No, 

I havo no porsonal knowledge of it. 

68,093 Is that a suitable site for a sugarcane farm 1—1 do not know 
it sufficiently to express an opinion. 

68.094. Whnt do you think would bo tho most central site for a depart- 
mental farm, a site which would bo convenient for the agriculturists of 
a composite area? You havo already suggested one nenr Pusa? — I 
think that is very central. 

03.095. Would that meet tho requirements of a considerable area? — 

I think so, for the sugarcane-growing area. It is not difficult for 
•Ohamparnn cither; it would ha very convenient for Champaran. 

68.096. Havo you any experience of the Pusa cross-bred bullocks? 
Have you any of them ?— I have a few. 

68.097. How do thoy stand up to work as compared with tho looal 
breeds? — My experience is that they work well; they stand lots of . 
work. 

68.098. Havo you any experience of their liability to rinderpest? — 
No. 

68,019. Do you know whether they arc simultaneously inoculated at 
Pusa ?— I do not know. 

68.100. The indigo cess has been given lip ? It is not collected now ? — 

It was given up some years ago 

68.101. Have jou any experience of co-operativo societies. Do you 
run any yourself ?— No. 

63.102. Professor Gnngulcc i Is it your viow that sugarcano cultiva- 
tion is being extended in Bihar and Orissa?— In North Bihar, yes. 

63.103. Especially in North Bihar ?— Yes, it is being oxtendod there. 

69.104. Do you think there is room for further extension ?— Yes. 

03.105. 'A great deal?— Yes, a great deal. 

63,100. Whnt is tho limiting fnctor? Is it the supply of water or the 
manurial question ? — I do not think that the supply of water is tho 
limiting fnctor. Very often, it is a case of finding tho canes that can bo 
grown economically and pay the grower. 

68,107. Do yqji think adequate attention to these problems of sugar- 
cane cultivation in Bihar and Orissa has been given by tho provincial 
Department of Agriculture ?— I do not think it has, as far ns North 
Bihnr is concerned. 

68,103. Does your association rccoivo nny assistance from the pro- 
vincial Department of Agriculture ?— No. 

68,109. Yo\i do not come into contact with the Doputy Directors of 
Agricultuic, for inslnnco? — No. 

63,110 In its note, your association says that it does not advocate 
a permanent import duty but only for n period sufficient to enable a 
■certain standard of cultivation to bo reached. Havo you any views as 
to the period? How long would it be necessary to hnve an import duty 
on sugar?— I think that would largely depend on Ihc money spent by 
tho Government in experimental farms and getting _ to whnt I havo 
nlrendy mentioned in ono of my answers, namely, an increased tonnage 
-of cane. An increased tonnage of cane per acre will mean that the 
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, grow or will be able lo supply cano to tho mill at a price that will enable - 
the Indian mills to manufacture sugar to compete successfully with sugar 
'from foreign countries. 

' 09, 111. Taking the present rate of extension of sugarcane cultivation 

and the existing conditions, how long do yon think it would be necessary 
to have an import duty? — Twenty-live ycais. 

03.112. Mr. Kamat : With lcfercnee to that last point, how much 
increase do you think there should be in the picsont nnpoit duties on 
sugar? — I am not quite sure whnt the present import duty is: I think 
it is twenty-fi\<> per tent. ad lalorrm. 

08.113. I think it if, Us. 4 S a hundi edweight. You suggest some 
increase of the duly Whnt is the piesent into, mul what inci case do 
you suggest? — I do not remember that I did suggest an increase. I 

"think I nd\ oca ted its retention: I do not think I advocated an increase. 

09,11-1. You saj that an import duty on sugai should bo imposed 
sufficient to prerent the dumping of sugar in India? — Yes 

09,115. The piesent duty is not sufficient to stop dumping, und you 
want to carry it to a pilch which will stop tho present dumping. Wliat 
should that pitch be? — We aie certainly at very low prices for sugar 
now. _ T do not think wc have got to a stage wlieie dumping is so gieat 
that it will necessitate any radical change in the import duty. If tlic 
dumping is likely to bring the priors lower than they are at present, 
I ccrfiinlv think the rate should be inci cased- 1 would snegesl r. Lliirty- 
thrcc pei coni inci ease 

CS,11G Supposing the present rate of import duty on sugar is in- 
creased, by mere viitnc of that increase is it likely that sugar factoiics 
would comt into cxhlenoo in tin* country ? -I think so, certainly. 

09,117. You have told us just now that it would tnkc about twenty- 
fvc years for the experimental farms lo ovolve such types of canes as 
vnuld give n yield per acre approaching that of othor countries? — I 
think I have not been understood What I intended to say, and I think 
I said it, w'ns that this impoit duty should remain for twenty-five years. 
It will be necessary for thorn to give time to get tlio eano prowring on 
an economic basis which w ill pay the growers sufficiently well 

09,118 If that is the case, my question is: how do you expect that, 
immediately the duties are increased, more factories wall come into 
existence ? — The higher tho import duty, the greater tho encouragement 
to the manufacture of sugar in this country. 

08.119. Is it a fact that Messrs. Bcgg Sutherland and Oo. examined, 
the possibility of having sugar factories in South Bihar and nftcr investi- 
gation they found that there was no possibility of basing any factories 
in that part, of the Province ?— I believe they made inquiries with a view 
to establishing a factory in the Shnliabad district but the chief reason 
for not opening a factory there was that thev could not get a gunrnnteo 
of an area sufficient to start the erecting of the mill. There is no cane 
grown there at present and they wanted a guaranteed area, 

08.120. Are yon conversant with Bugarcnne plantations in the south 
of India ? — T know nothing about them. 

08.121. Mr. Danhi/: Do vou think that tho cultivators would grow 
cane to sell to tho mills if the price oE sugar dropped below its present 
level 1 — No. 

68.122. Do you lenow the cost lo the cultivator, approximately, oF pro- 
ducing a mmmd of cane ?— Six to eight nnnnr. It depends largely on 
the outturn as the rrsult of your expenditure 



68,123 Can you sny what the cultivators arc now being paid foi their 
cane by the nulls !— Five-nnd-a-qtiartor annas Then there are loyalties 
and a premium for carting the cane 

68.124. Can you tell us what the cultivators actually receive? — About 
8oven-and-a-half to eight nnuas. 

68.125. Professor Gangulrc: Including the premium? — Yes. 

68.126. Mr. Danby • There is \ery little ptofit then? — Practically no 
profit. 

68.127. Are tliei e any indications that the Coimbatore cane has dete- 
lioratcd since its intioductiou throe or four years ago?— Ccitainly. 

68,123. Professoi Ganguht . What arc the reasons for this deteriora- 
tion? — The dcteiiorntion takes place in every type of ciop. It takes 
place, foi example, in indigo It is essential to go on finding new types 
with a view to getting an inci cased tonnage pet acre, and also I o find 
types that will better withstand drought and insect and other pests. 
New types will deteiinmte unless kept up to the original standard by 
continual importation. 

68.129. Mr. Danby : Do you think that the cultivators of cane, 
generally, are under the impression that sufficient interest is not 
being taken in the research work now, ns it used to bo? — Yes, they 
are. 

68.130. Is it the cxpci iencc of cultivators that cane cannot be grown 
in North Bihar without mnnuro?— Yes. 

68.131. In North Bihnr no manures for experiments have been distri- 
buted by the Agricultural Department?— No. 

09.132. Professor Gangtilrr: What manures do - tho planters usually 
use ?— Farm-yard manuro, waste products of indigo, sulphate of 
ammonia and a number of other mineral manures. 

68.133. Mr. Danby'. You told us tbnt money was spent on experi- 
ments. After the Coimbatore cane bad been selected as suitable, was 
the cost of growing these canes for seod on a large area guaranteed to 
the Planters’ Association ? — I think so. 

68.134. Would the working capital that you gave us as necessary' for a 
thousand acres include the cost of bullocks nnd buildings?— I hnve not 
taken into consideration the cost of the livestock nnd buildings 

68.135. The Chairman : Would yon think over the figures and examine 
one or two conflicting cases and let ns hnve n statement* at your 
convenience ? — Yes. 

68.136. Mr. Danby : Do you think that it is necessary to have more 
veterinary dispensaries in North Bibar? — I think there is room for a 
considerably greater number. The whole countryside is stnrving for 
want of them There is no menus for the great majority of owners of 
livestock to got to a dispensary’, 

68.137. Tlio cultivators aro generally quite ready now to have their 
cattle inoculated and treated by the Veterinary Assistants ?— Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

68.138 Sir Thomas Middleton : You gave us the figure of six annas 
to eight annas ne tho cost of growing a maund of cane nnd you have 
indicated that the cost varies with tho yield per acre. What is the cost 
to the cultivator in terms of rupees per acre? — The outturn per acre 
varies according to the standard of cultivation adopted. Por instance, 
the memliois of my association who have a fairly high standard get a 
very much bigger outturn than the ryot does. 

♦Pfrfo Appendix on page 504 (e). 
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, 88,130, Taking the liiuge cl six to eight annas per maund, what is 

the figure per acie that yon lmd m mind for the outturn ?— About Rs. too 
an acre. 

t 

68.140. Wlinl would be the weight of cane? — About 350 maund s an 
acre. 

63.141. That seems to me a hea\> average jicld 1 — I think that with 
a high standard of cultivation and a good outlay on manure that can be 
reached. 

68.142. That output would bring yoin cost down to six annab a maund. 
Will you please think over these figui es and lob us have a statement* 
as to the cost of producing an acre of canc, allowing a margin for a 
yield of 300 to 350 mauiids an acre? — Yes. 

03.143. You stated as your view that there should be a thousand 
acres of land to constitute an economic holding in Noith Bihar. "Would 
it not be possible to run an economic holding on a smaller nrca, say 200 
•or 300 acres 1 — T do not think it would bo to members of my association. 

63.144. In beginning your evidence you stated that one of these 
■demonstration farms which the Bihat Department of Agriculture is 
•contemplating should be situated near Fuse. Do you think that Pusa 
itself docs not serve the purpose? — 1 do not think it docs. I do not 
think that there is any definite policy tn carry on cane work or to get 
hold of the ryot and show him how cultivation should be done. 

63.145. They nic growing considerable areas of cane in Pusa? — Or- 
-tainly, but it is all on a large scale, which the lyot will not appreciate. 

68.146. Your object is to get the canc grown under the conditions that 
the ryot, grows it?— Yes, for demonstration purposes. 

63.147. The Chairman : Could you give us an idea of tho comparative 
net profits per acre ns between a well conducted holding under an 
•experienced planter nnd that of a small cultivator?— I do not think I 
•could, off-hand. 

03.148. Is 'lie difference marked? — Yos, it is very marked. 

68,110. Sir Thomas Middleton : What would bo the ordinary yield 
per acre on the cultivators' holding in the district in which the planters 
arc getting 300 to 350 mounds ?— I should think about 150 viaunds an 
acre. 

68.150. Dr. Jlydrr : Do you know tho representative Bizo of a holding 
of a planter in Java ? Yon require one thousand acres. What would be 
the size of a represent ntivo holding of an European plnntcr in Java? — 
I have no idea. 

68.161. JBabu A. P. Vantta : With regard to your estimate of cost of 
Bs. 200 per acre, I want to know whether you meant cultivation by 
western methods or by the local methods? — I was referring to cultiva- 
tion by western methods. 

68.162. Would there be any difference if tho local method wero 
followed ? — It will certainly tic less if you spend loss on manures and so 
on. 

68.163. What is the price of the land 7 — An average of Bs. 200 

08.151. Only the pvicc of the land ?— Yes. 

68,155. Over that, you have tho cultivation expenses ?— Yes. 

68,150. How many ncrcs mnko one bigho in North Bihar? — The 
bigha varies according to the length of the laggi. The laggi varies 
in Bihai- from 6 to 12 oubitB. A hi glia measured with a 7J cubits laggi 
is approximately an aero. 


* Fide Appomlix on page 501 (a). 
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GS,lo7 When you said that tho cost of tlio land would bo about 
Us. 200. what class of land weie vmt thinking of? — The average class of 
land, say of a thousand ncje holding 

64,153. Can jou suggest wlmt would he the cost if it weic to he culti- 
vated by local methods I— No, that would onlj be a %eiy rough idea; 
perhaps it would he from about two-thirds to a half of the cost that 
would he un oh cd in the other method 

GS la'i You want the ointrol o\oi the Yetciinarj Depnitment to be 
taken awaj fiom the local bodies ! -Yes 

64,160 Ami ,\ou *n\ the rea-on i* that the local boaids will not giant 
sufficient funds fm e'n.in'ion I M.»\ ! know whj thej will not be willing 
to grant suflnient funds) Tin j piefei spending the money on other 
things such ns education 

OS.lol hut with ufereme to this particular department, whv should 
they he unwilling to spend mon montv?— My experience is that thej 
do not "iiend suflit lent mono} 

0s,n;* It it he-’tuse the deptilnnnf r not woik'ng well? — I do not 
know what the ici'dis aie 1 am merolj speaking Hein itij own know- 
ledge I know, v a matter of fact, that rufHeieitj money is not being 
sjn nt 

Gi.l fi ! Could jou knullj tell us what is the nature and extent of tho 
conuol which the distuet houds hate ovn the dipnrtnunt? — I am 
nfi.ml l vannnt tell sou that in dttail. 1 heliete that thov have entile 
contiol ovt r the anioimt tint « linll he spent on this denartmmt-. 

Is not rupeiusion tucc'*nr> for the improitmenl of the de- 
parlmont?- Most reitainl.t it is 

GiJtA Do .\oit not think tint the lord bodier supervise the work of 
the department bett-r than the officers of the department itself?— I 
think myself that if there wcie mure higher grade officers it would bo 
much better stipt rvi*ed bj the department than by flic local boardB. 

G6.1GG In that care it would Ik at a liighei rest, would it not? — Yes; 
the local bodies ptesumablx do not keep a large staff for tho woTk. 

0^.107. Would jou kindlv tell n« vliftt eontribulions the local bodies 
make Inwards the npkeip of th» dtpirtment’—I hate no idea 

GS.lGi ,1/r. Dnvb'j : Do you not think tlmt.200 to 259 acres would be 
a more coucct area for nn eirmomie holding then tin* 1,000 acre® 
suggested by yon? — (Vrtainlj noi for the numb'-rs of my .vvocihtion. 

05,169 For the middle clars Indian that would he the figure?— Yes. 

G3,170 So that the Celtics jou g.no were for European planters? — 
Yes 

09.171. Th' Ghninr.an : Apart from the opportunity to employ more 
capital, are there economic advantages to he expected from working a 
holding of 1,000 acres as compnied with 230 acres, for planters of the 
type of your own member* ? — T do not think n planter would get it 
sufficient income to keep going, on less than 1,009 acres 

63.172. -Ifr. Dmtbj / : A European keeps a larger staff than nn Indian 
cultivator would : is that not so?— Yes, ue keeps a much larger staff. 

G3.173 So that his overhead expenses would be- much more?— 
Decidedly so. 

69,171. Pto/ctior Gangufrsz But supposing a landlord’s son wants 
to go in for farming on a Inigo scale: for him would jou say that 250 
acres should ho an economic holding?— I think so: hix.stnndard of living 
is not so high ns tho planter’s, nor rio-s he keep up the same staff. 

Mr, A’. Meynci. 
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65.175. The Chairman : Tho point really iff, what size of holding is 
required to obtain the economic advantages of large scale farming! 
'"What is tho minimum holding required to secure the economic advan- 
tages of largo scale farms as compared with the ryot*8 small scale farm- 
ing ! You think it is about 250 acres 1 — Yes, from 200 to 250 acres. 

68.176. And when it is alleged that tho fact that Indians keep a 
smaller staff than Europeans, and that that is a reason for supposing 
that tho Indian can live economically on a smaller holding, surely that 
should be corrected in some measure by the statement that the Indian 
does not ns a rule farm on ns high a scale a3 the European! If the 
Indian was to attempt tho same scale and typo of cultivation as the 
European, would the Indian require as many servants on the land! — 
I do not think so, for this reason that he has got his entire family with 
him, whereas tho European has not. The Indian’s family would take 
on tho farm; whereas the European would bo looking after tho farm 
individually, the Indian zamindar would have a family of perhaps twelve 
members. 

68.177. Are you suggesting that tho zamindar who has got a farm of, 
let us say, 500 acrcB, would have at his disposal a family able to take a 
personal hand in the business of farming 1— Certainly so in the supervi- 
sion of the farm. 

68.178. Sir Thomas Middleton : How many acres can an active planter 
supervise effectively ! — I think 1,200 acres is as much as it is advisable 
for one man to look after ; if he were to gob d larger nrca to supervise, 
without aD>- assistants, ho is very likely to be faced with great difficulty 
in the work of properly supervising tho farm. 

68,170. Tho whole of that area would bo under tillage !— Yes. 

68.180. Sir Henry Lawrence : I understand you to say that tho pre- 
sent pi ice of sugar is ten rupees a maund, and that sugarcane culti- 
vation iB not profitable to tho ryot 1— .No. 

68.181. And you think that, by raising the import duty, sugarcane 
cultivation could bo and should bo made profitable to the ryot!— Yes, 
for this reason, that the mills would bp able to afford to pay more for 
tho cane. 

68.182. The figure you give is a rise of some thirty-three per cent on 
the present import duty! — Yes. 

68.183. Your proposal is that it should.be raised to Hs. 6 a hundred- 
weight !— Yes. 

68.184. The Chairman: To return to tho subject with which wo were 
dealing a moment ago : Do you know of any case whore tho 6ons of a 
zamindar provide the labour on a holding of 250 or 500 acres !— I hnvo 
not, in my experience, como across any 250 aero holdings. I do not know 
<of any zamindar with a holding of that sizo. 

68,135. On what do you found yourself when you suggest that such 
znmindnrs have family labour at their disposal wherons the > European 
has not such labour ? — The znmindars always have their families living 
with them, whoreas tho European’s family is porlmps many thousands 
of miles away from him, and when his children grow up they go else- 
where, unlike the children of tho zamindar who would be living with 
the ramind.ir in his houao. It is, as you know, not the custom of 
Europeans to have their brothers nnd cousins and such other relations 
all living with them, as tho Indians do. 

68,186. Could you give us any idea of the number of employees on a 
typical 60<) acre holding under Europonn management ?— I could not, off- 
Tiand. 
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68.187. But surely you must have some rough idea. "What would it be- 
approximately? — It would vary according to the work they arc doing. 
Do you mean merely the supervision of the staff or the labour as well ? 

68.188. I see; vhen you referred to the zamindar’s sons, you were- 
alluding to the question of the supervision of the staff only ' Yes. 

68,180. Balm A. 1’. Tarma: Would you agree with me when I say 
that 100 to 150 acres of land would be more than enough for a middle 
class Indian cultivator of the zamindar class! — I have already stated 
that it would bo 200 to 250 acres. 

68,100. Not 150 acres"? — No. 

{The witness withdiew .) 


Moulvi SAIYID MUHAMMAD AHSAN KHAN, Zamindar and. 
Secretary of the Barh Agricultural Association, Barb, 
District Patna. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — Reseaech. — (o) (i). In my opinion the great need 
for the development of scientific agriculture is to have a better 
organisation. At present there seems to bo el shortage of competent 
staff in the Agricultural Department of the Government to conduct 
scientific experiments in agriculture on sound and proper lines 
The work is thus restricted. It would bo advisnblo that experiments 
of general application made by the central organisation of tho de- 
partments in tho Provinces should be demonstrated on a larger 
scale than at present on farms started in the districts and sub-divi- 
rions, particularly with regard to improved seeds and manures. The 
officers of the Agricultural Department should be familiar with the 
language and conditions of the country if results of experiments 
arc to be of any practical value. The great difficulty in the way 
of improving agriculture is the appalling poverty and ignorance 
of tho cultivator. The department must have a sympathetic feeling 
towards the cultivator. In order to establish, contact with the culti- 
vator tho agency of village co-operative societies and agricultural 
associations should bo freely utilisod. It would be easier to ap- 
proach tho cultivator through theso societies. ‘'Co-operation and 
sympathy” should be the motto of the department. 

Systematic efforts should be made to promote agricultural co- 
operation as in Great Britain. In each Province an agricultural 
organisation society on the lines of the English or the Scottish agri- 
cultural organisation societies should be formed. This organisation" 
W’ll be purely propagandist and will branch off into so many small 
societies all over the country and arrange for tbc purchase, of seeds, 
manures, implements and other requisites for tho cultivator. The 
Provincial Governments should make an annual grant to every so- 
ciety started with this object. Without co-operative effort tho life 
of the cultivator with small holdings will bo difficult. 

The true line of development should be directed towards the 
improvement of indigenous methods and it would, be simply use- 
less to foist, on tho cultivator, western ideas and principles Indian 
agricultural practice has been built up on the traditional customs- 
cf many years and tho principles applied by tho Indian cultivator 
aro based on conditions of climate and soil. Any sudden change 
from hi 8 traditional methods and implements would necessitate the 
Moulvi Saiyul Muhammad Ahsan Khan. 
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'employment of capital of which he has none. Though it is admitted 
that the modern power-cultivator would save much of his time, he 
has no capital to invest in such expensive modern implements. A 
power-cultivator on a small holding would not be a profitable inno- 
vation. Custom farming has made great strides in the United States 
•of America and I would suggest that it could bo safely adopted in 
India with the assistance of the Government. The driving force 
must come from the State to advance India’s basic industry, agri- 
•culture. The Department of Agriculture should make all possible 
efforts to bring homo to the cultivator the resultant advantage that 
a chango in methods would bring him, as the cultivator is naturally 
•opposed to all innovations owing to his restricted means and want 
of education and his conservatism. The results of modern agricul- 
tural science should be presented to him in a simple form so that 
it may be made easy for him to apply them to liis advantage. 

There is a great need for the supply of pure seed to the agricul- 
turist. For this purpose I would suggest that the Agricultural De- 
partment should have an efficient organisation for the distribution 
•of seeds. Small village societies should be formed with the collabora- 
tion of the Agricultural and the Co-operative departments to supply 
•pure seeds to the agriculturist. 

I would suggest the formation of an All-India central chamber 
<cf agriculture on the analogy of the Central Chamber of Agricul- 
ture in England to promote and advance the be«-t interests of agri- 
culture in India, and with that view to watch over all measures 
affee-ting the agricultural interests in the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly and provincial legislatures. All the agricultural bodies in the 
country should -he federated with the central chamber. Its constitu- 
tion should bo tho same ns that of the English Central Chamber and 
the work of the chamber should he conducted by an elected council. 
The chamber should also have on its roll members of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly. In addition to a general business committee, 
other committees should be appointed to deal with special brnnehos 
of agricultural interest. 

As regards finance, I would suggest that the co-operative banks 
should advance loniiB to the cultivators for agricultural purposes 
at a lower rate of interest. The Indian cultivator is greatly handi- 
capped for want of funds; and if it were made easier for him to 
obtain loans from the co-operntivo banks nt a lower rate of interest 
it would enable him to bo belter equipped for his work. 

(ii) (6) In my opinion each district should have a good research 
laboratory to deal with cattle diseases and n small dispensary attach- 
ed to each sub-division for tho ordinary needs of the locality. Tho 
prosperity of tbj cultivator is dependent on his oattlc and therefore 
the organisation to fight cattle disonhes should be as efficient as pos- 
•sible. veterinary Assistants trained in (ho vernacular should bo 
• deputed to each village in the sub-division. 

(c) Elaborate attempts should be made to investigate tho various 
diseases of fruit trees, srich ns, mango, guava, fig and dato-palm, 
and evolve measures for preventing or controlling such diseases. 
The question of tho development of fruit culture has not been pro- 
perly tackled and it scorns necessary that knowledge of the correct 
, methods of budding, grafting and layering should bo obtained. 
Owing lo disease the quality of tho fruits has much deteriorated and 
proper investigation would help to improve the quality. 

Question 2.— AaitrcutTURAr. Education.— (i) The number of ngri- 
> cultural institutions is very inadequate at present. This is partly 
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due to want of good teachers with knowledge of practical agricul- 
ture. There is no separate college or school for training in agri- 
culture in this Province. The Sabour College was abolished some 
time ago. Thee should be at least one college and two or three 
separate schools for agricultural education. 

(ii) In the Province of Bihar and Orissa eafch district requires 
an efficient agricultural institution. I would suggest that in primary 
and secondary schools agricultuic should be taught as a subject, 
coupled with some practical training on the farm. If, for want of 
funds, separate agricultural schools cannot be opened, this would 
be the best possible arrangement. 

(iii) The teachers should bo taken from the agricultural classes 
of the Province and should be fully trained for the work. 

(iv) The attendance at the existing institutions is rather disap- 
pointing and is not w’hat it ought to he, the main reason being that 
no encouragement is offered to boys of the agricultural classes and 
po proper interest has been created in the matter of agricultural 
education. The agricultural classes are backward and there iB need 
for their encouragement and enlightenment. 

(v) No incentives are offered at present. Stipends and scholar- 
ships should be awarded to boys of the agricultural classes in order 
to stimulate interest and attract them to agricultural schools. Small 
money prizes should also be granted on the basis of examination 
results. 

(vi) No. I liavo studied the figures of all the Provinces and have 
found that the proportion of the children of the agricultural classes 
is very small. 

(vii) Some modifications are necessary in the existing courses of 
study. I would suggest a shorter course of Btudy for the sons of' 
zamindars and small landowners and, for this purpose, vernacular 
agricultural schools should he established in rural areas. The 
course may be fixed at two years in practical farming and general 
training in agriculture. 

(viii) (a) Nature study is \ory essontia'l as a basis for training 
in practical agriculture. It would tend to improve the faculty of 
observation in the children. Great emphasis should be laid on the 
teaching of simple nature study and rural object lessons. 

(6) School plots are also necessary and the children could obtain 
useful lessons fiom them. , 

(e) School farms may be considered to be a necessary adjunct to 
the practical side of tho training. 

(ix) The opportunities for careers open to the students are very 
few. They can only look to appointments in Government posts 
which aTe, after all, very limited in number. 

(x) Equally attractive prospects should be offered to the students 
as those of any other public service or profession. Tho quali- 
fication in agriculture should also bo made an avenuo to appoint- 
ments in posts in the Court of Wards and the Bevenuc Department. 

(xi) No. 

(xii) Incentives should be offered and hopes held out for future 
prosperity. Peripatetic lecturers or teachers should be employed to 
hold meetings in order that the latest advances in agricultural science 
may be brought before practical farmers, and elementary evening 
schools should bo opened for the purpose. 

Moulvi Saiyld Muhammad Ahsan Khan. 
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(xiii) (a) The grenl need is for a better general education in 
rural areas so as to create, in the students, an interest in their sur- 
roundings. To extend primary education amongst the agricul- 
tural classes, more schools should be opened which would impart 
general education and give a) grounding in the rudiments of agri- 
culture. Suitable teachers should bo deputed by the Agricultural 
Department to rural areas to help the agriculturist in hiB local diffi- 
culties; he could be advised as how best to prepare his fields and 
solve his local problems, on which tho teadicrs should obtain com- 
plete knowledge by touring round the villages. The district boards, 
with the assistance of the Agricultural Department, should provide 
facilities for the instruction of young labourers in hedging, ditch- 
ing, ploughing and harvesting. The results are bound to be satis- 
factory if suitable teachers aVe employed. Tho teachers should also 
visit the demonstration farms in the districts and sub-divisions, seo 
how the results of experiments carried out there could bo of utility 
to tho agriculturists and then explain those results to them in the 
vernacular. 

(6) Tho funds should come fiom tho State. The agricultural asso- 
ciations in the districts and sub-divisions should be subsidised by 
Government to start more schools for the purpose and undertake 
all such work as would help the agriculturist in hiB local problems 
and difficulties. These associations should be controlled by the Agri- 
cultural Department and should be advised by tho department on 
any methods and experiments of economic value. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and PnoPAGANnA.--(a) Tho system of 
Agricultural loans introduced by the Government has to some extent 
been responsible for improvement in agricultural practice. Success- 
ful experiments carried out by tho Agricultural Department to pre- 
vent and contr »1 cattle diseases and to increase the productivity of 
tho land have greatly improved and influenced agricultural practice. 

(6) All the 'leading local zamindars and cultivators should bo 
invited to attend field demonstrations and, through tho agency of 
agricultural associations in the sub-divisions, it would be easy to 
approach and attract tho cultivators. The methods should bo ex- 
plained to cultivators in the vernacular in a simple manner. 

(c) Propaganda work and a sympathetic attitude towards tho culti- 
vators would 1)3 helpful. Ab I have stated above, the agency of tho 
agricultural associations should he utilised for this work. Tho culti- 
vator, though conservative in liis ways, is in touch with tho agri- 
cultural associations aPd any expert advice convoyed to him through 
that agency would bo readily uccopted and adopted. 

(d) A farm started by flic Agricultural ‘Department at Patna for 
demonstration purposes failed homo time .ago. The farm did ex- 
ceedingly good work in tho beginning but owing to, perhaps, lack of 
supervision and inefficient management it was afterwards abolished. 

Question 4.— Administration. — (a) I would suggest that provin- 
cial departments should avail themselves of tho services of exports 
at the Pusa Agricultural Research Institute more frooly than has , 
hitherto boon the case. In my opinion iho posts of Economic Bota- 
nist, Agricultural Chemist and other exports in tho Provinces should 
be abolished and the services of the exports at tho Pusa 1 Instituto 
utilised. The experts at the Pusa Institute should bo invited by 
Provinces to investigate and advise on locnl problems. Any other 
general problem which cannot ho studied properly by provincial 
■departments' could be referred to tho Pusa Institute. I would also 
suggest that some sort of control should be exercised by the central 
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organisation at Push over the provincial departments. In fact, thc- 
provineial departments have become independent of Pusa. If tho 
results of scientific advice are to be of any economic value to India 
as a whole, Pusa should be made to play an important part in the 
agricultural organisation of tho country. 

(b) I would favour an increase in the scientific staff of the Gov- 
ernment of India The central department should have a strong 
staff of specialists, whose wide knowledge and experience could be 
made available, when required, for consultation by all Provinces, 
especially in connection with common crops like tobacco, sugarcane, 
nee, et ceteia The woik should bo controlled by the central depart- 
ment at Pusa. 

(*•) (i) The services offered by the Agricultural and Veterinary 

services aie not adequate for the requirements of tho agriculturists. 
The Agricultural Department should be furnished with funds to 
educate the agriculturist tluoiigh the medium of film propaganda 
and to appoint additional staff ns agricultural and veterinary assist- 
ants in the rural mens for practical demonstration work. 

(ii) The railway and steamer freights for the transport of seeds, 
rannurcs and apricultuial implements should be reduced in order to 
offer facilities to tho agriculturist in the matter of transport. 

(iii) In rural areas it is nccossaiy that theio should bo roads for 
cart traffic 

Qursrion 5 — Financi:. — (a) A Stntc co-oporativo bank with, 
branches in tho villages should be started. Through the medium of 
a co-oporntivc bank with branches in every village the advantages of 
manures, seeds, modern agricultural implements and tho provision 
of better moans of transport will bo brought within the reach of tho • 
cultivators and consequently the harvest will be more plentiful. 

(b) 1 am inclined to think that the provision of cicdit facilities 
for agricultural enterprise by the co-operative banks appeals more 
to the cultivators than tho system of tnccavi IoanB. 'Tho obvious 
leason for this is that co-oporativo banks charge a comparatively 
low rate of inteicst on tho loans advnnced to tho cultivator. It 
seems, therefore, difficult to induce the cultivator to avail himself 
of the system of taccavi loans, as it is not possible to rid his mind 
oi the bias in favour of the co-operative credit system. 

Qutstio.v G.—Aoiiioultpkal Indi.dtkdnksp.— (a) (i) In some cases, 
the causes of borrowing ni e real and in others due to_ extravagance 
in connection with maniages. The real causes arc fniluic of crops 
and other tinfoicscen calamities. 

(ii) The sourcos of credit arc mainly 1 the mahajan and the brother 
cultivator who is in piosporons circumstances. 

(iii) Much of the borrowed money goes to increase tho extravag- 
ance in the household of tho cultivator and an attempt should bo 
made to check this evil of extravagance. In tho case of loans from 
the mahajan, the interest is usually so high and usurious that the 
interest exceeds the capital and then it becomes very difficult for __ 
the cultivator to repay the loan. 

( b ) I would suggest that the Usurious Loans Act bo enforced in 
order to deal with rural insolvency. This would be the most effect- 
ive remedy. 

fe) 1 would favour the taking of measures to restrict the credit 
of cultivators by limiting the right of mortgage and snlc. It would' 
be bettor if non-torminnblo mortgages were prohibited. 
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Question 7.— Fragmentation or Holdings.— (a) The only way to 
reduce the loss in agricultural efficiency is to introduce the common 
fainting system as prevalent in some parts of Europe and, also, the 
general application of co-operative methods which have diminished 
to some extent the difficulty of small farming and marketing. The 
climatic, geographical and economic conditions call for large scale 
farming in India and something in the form of legislation will 
have to be undertaken to case the real difficulties which arise on 
questions of inheritance and ultimately lead to uneconomic sub- 
division. 

(6) The law of inheritance presents the greatest obstacle, parti- 
cular! y in the case of Mahommedans. In order to overcome the 
obstacle I would suggest that one capable member in a Mahommc- 
dan family should manage the whole property himself when there 
arc many co-sharers, and distribute the income accruing according 
to the share of each. The Hindu joint family system will, of course, 
help consolidation to a groat extent. Something in the form of 
legislation should be undertaken so as to allow small holders to make 
their holdings compact by oxchn'nge among themselves, according 
io the circumstnncos of tho ensc. In the mnjority of cases one ten- 
ant has several strips of lands in different parts of the common 
Sold. 

(e) I do not think that legislation would be necessary 

Question 8. — Irrigation. — (fl) (i) Irrigation is necessary over the 
greater part of (ho country owing to insufficient rainfall and it is 
• very important that the water requirements of crops should be pro- 

E ei'Iy studied. The canal system of irrigation in tlio Province has 
eon satisfactory, to some oxtent. A suitable method of surface 
drainage for the low-lying lands of Bibar should be devised by the 
Agricultural Department. 

(ii) Tanks and ponds are not much in use in this Province as a 
means of irrigation. I would suggest that an investigation should 
be made into the possibility of a system of irrigation by means of 
water storage in tanks and small reservoirs. For instance, in Bajgir 
ihoio arc natural springs fiom which water can be stored in a reser- 
voir for irrigation purposes 

(in) Alluvial areas in tho Province are under irrigation from 
wells Pumping and boring operations arc in progress in the Pro- 
vince and I would suggest that the use of tho raliat pump or the 
iron Persian wheel for irrigation from wells should he popularised - 
among cultivators. i 

Question 0. — Soils. — (a) (i) Underground drainage has been suc- 
cessfully tried In European countries and I would suggest, its adop- 
tion in India with a view to improving denso impervious clay soils. 
The excess of water ip certain areas should also be removed by sur- 
face drainage. The main channel should be dug along the boundary 
of tho fields, if possible, and small channels may be dug to remove 
the water from the low-lying parts into the main drain. The soil 
can also be improved by proper manuring. 

(ii) Alkali land may bo reclaimed by first treating witli gypsum 
if sodium carbonate is present, tlion nndcr-drninirig and flooding to 
wash out excess of soluble matter. This method is said to have given 
wonderful results in tho United States. Hilga'rd, who. has made re- 
searches into alkali soils, advocates flooding with irrigation water, 

, accompanied by thorough under-drainage, as the best treatment for- 
alkaline conditions. This method may also bn tried in India. 
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(iii) Huge cm then bunds with narrow -mouthed outlets can pre- 
vent erosion of the surface soil lj- flood water. 

(Jb) (i) There aie numerous tal and river lands where a marked 
improvement ms taken place througli frequent floods, and the land 
has consequently become fertile. 

(li) In some cases the flood water brings only sand with it and 
the soil deteriorates. 

(<•) The Agricultural Department of the Government should under- 
take practical demonstration in this connection on a large scale and 
beai a portion of the cost involved in reclaiming those areas. - 

Question 10. — Fertilisers. — (a) Natural manures are freely UBed 
by the cultivator, ate they are very cheap and easy to get. Dung, 
tank mud, slaughter-house refuse and soot have proved their mamu. 
nal value and their uso should be popularised. The use of tank 
mud impioves sandy soils. Ai largo quantity of blood can be gather- 
ed fiom the slaughter-houses of towns and cities and blood mixed 
with ashes and preserved in pits will make a rich manure. Soot 
contains two or three per cent of nitrogen and can be used as a 
top dressing for wheat to prevent the attacks of grubs. It can also 
be used for this purpose on onions. Artificial fertilisers are ex- 
pensive and unless they are economically manufactured in India it 
will not be possible to introduce them on a large scale. I would 
suggest that fertilisers such as gypsum, phosphates and sulphur, 
which are in great use in the Province, should be supplied to the 
cultivator through the agency of co-operative societies. Propaganda 
work should be undertaken to popularise artificial manures and put the 
supply on a commercial basis 

(6) Some legislation on the analogy of the Fertilisers and Feed- 
ing Stuffs Act in England should be undertaken to protect the agri- 
culturists against fraud. 

(c) Depots should be opened at which artificial manures could be 
bought in sealed bags and at prices comparing favourably with 
those of agricultural products. 

(d) There has been so much demand for gypsum in Bihar that it 
is no longer possible for the Agricultural Department to arrange for 
supplies for the individual users. 

(e) Sufficient investigation has not been made into these and I 
would suggest that their manurial value should be properly investi- 
gated and tested. 

(/) The agricultural associations should explain to the cultiva- 
tors the manurial value of cowdung and should purchase from them 
all cowdung. * 

Question 11. — Crops. — (a) (i) The existing crops can be better im- 
proved by acquainting the cultivator with the methods of proper 
digging, manuring and irrigation and the selection of seed, the 
system of hybridisation and introduction of foreign varieties. 

(ii) It is very essential that a regular supply of fodder should 
be maintained for the cattle. The system of silage pits should be 
introduced. In catering for a large herd of cattle the making of 
silage has a distinct advantage. Bough grass, clover and maize can 
he made into useful silage. 

(iii) I would suggest the formation of small village societies 
-under the control of the Go-operative or Agricultural Department 
-for the supply and distribution of pure seeds. 
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(iv) The loss by wild animals is so manifest upon many farms that 
if somo form of protection wore not afforded profitable farming 
would become impossible. Farms should be protected by fencing. 

In cnbes where extensive damage is done by jackals and wild pigs, 
the provision of the Arms Act should be liberally applied so far as 
cultivators are concerned and licenses for guns should be granted to 
them. 

(b) I would suggest that more attention should be paid to cropB 
like potatoes, oats, barloy and pens. 

(c) There is great scope for the cultivation of sugarcane, tobacco, 
oilseeds, ginger, chillies, betel, vine, groundnut and garden and fruit 
crops, and attempts should be made to grow thorn extensively. 

Question 12.— Cultivation.— (i) The process of tillage is very 
important in connection with the proper growth of the plant and there 
arc certain operations which require the use of modern implements if 
improvement is desired. 

(ii) The varied and extended rotations now practised in European 
countries should be tried here. It should bo the effort of the Agri- 
cultural Department to determine the order of cropping on the basis 
of varying conditions of climate and soil. The system of rotation has 
proved its advantago in Euiopcan countries in increased productivity 
of crops and economy and convenience of labour, and the valuo of 
these advantages should be tested on Indian farms. 

Question 13.— Crop Protection, Internal and External.— (i) The 
problem lias not been properly tackled and the Indian cultivator knows 
nothing about it. The results obtained in tho laboratory as to diseases 
of crops have not yet seen tho light of day. Plant pathology is a 
comparatively modern study and the necessary knowledge has yet to 
be gained. Somo causes arc directly traceable to environment" and* 
arc largely duo to unhealthy conditions arising from the soil. Efforts 
should bo made to check them. 

(ii) Important diseases, such as thoso of cereals, potatoes and sugar- 
cane should be investigated and tho results obtainod should bo com- 
municated to the agriculturist by tho Agricultural Department. For 
control and prevention of these diseases it would be necessary to tuako 
a survey of the life histories of insect pests. 

Question 14.— Implements.— (a) The thirty millions of inefficient 
wooden ploughs now in use should bo replaced by suitable standardised 
iron ploughs, the result of which would bo that the ploughing work 
could be done in half the time. Several operations connected with 
cultivation require specialised modem implements but in India tho 
' samo implement is used for various operations, which leads to ineffi- 
ciency. Tho iron ploughs recently manufactured by some English engi- 
neering firms are almost perfect, particularly the Sabnl, which is one 
of the best designed ploughs for India. Similar ploughs arc now being 
designed in India itself and I would recommend their use to the culti- 
vator. Modem implements for sowing and harvesting, worked by bul- 
locks, have also been introduced and they could bo safely used by the- 
cultivator. 

( b ) Tho Agricultural Department of the Government should demons- 
trate the use of these modern implements to tho cultivator and small 
loans may bo advanced by co-operntivo societies to the cultivators for 
tho purchase of thoso implements. 

(a) There soems to be no difficulty in the manufacture of agricultural 
implements. The Agricultural Department should got a number of 
thoso implements from manufacturing firms and then send them on to- 
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the agricultural associations or co-operative societies for both demons- 
tration and sale; they can be placed on view and the cultivator can 
■easily purchase them through his agricultural association or village co- 
operative society. 

Question 15.— Veterinary.— (a) To place the Civil Veterinary De- 
partment under the Director of Agriculture seems to be more practical 
and it would load to better supervision. 

(b) (i) The dispensaries are at present under the control of district 
boards. I am inclined to think that proper supervision over Veterinary 
Assistants is not exercised by the district boards and, therefore, I 
would suggest that they should be controlled by the Doputy Director 
of Veterinary and the Inspector of the range in which they are located. 

(ii) No. There is great need and demand for more Veterinary 
Assistants but owing to lack of funds the district boards cannot afford 
to employ more staff. 

(iii) Yes. I favour the transfer of control to provincial authority. 

(c) (i) The agriculturists are not making full use of the dispensaries. 
This is mainly due to their ignorance and conservatism and to the 
sanctity and respect which the Hindu cultivators attach to certain 
animals. They do not allow the Veterinary Assistant even to touch 
them. This resistance could be overcome with the assistance of educat- 
ed and influential persons of the locality and by demonstrating to them 
the efficacy of inoculation for preventing the spread of epidemics. 

(ii) The toni-'ng staff is not sufficient and there is need for its 
increase. 

(d) Legislation on the lines of the Diseases of Animals Act in 
England should be undertaken to prevent the spread of contagious 
diseases among animals, and to provide for their suppression. 

(e) There is no difficulty, but in the interior when the supply iB 
exhausted it takes a very long time to get a fresh supply, with the 
result that cases cannot be dealt with promptly. A sufficient supply 
should be maintained in the sub-divisions. 

(/) Because of the prejudice among the Hindus against shedding 
even a few drops of blood of the sacred animal in the process of in- 
oculation. But this prejudice is slowly dying out, 09 the educated 
Pundits have pronounced irj favour of inoculation, which in their 
opinion would help to save life. 

No fCe is charged for inoculation. 

(g) Further facilities are desirable and for this purpose the 
superior staff for research should be increased. 

(ii) I would recommend the extension of provincial veterinary 
research institutions. 

(7 1) (ii) Special investigations should be conducted by research 
-officers in the Provinces 

(i) I am in favour of the appointment of a superior veterinary 
officor with the Government of India. Great advantage would result 
from such an appointment, as there would be co-ordination of the work 
done in the Provinces. The superior officer might investigate problems 
-connected with research which cannot be studied in the Provinces and 
there would be conti ol over provincial veterinary departments. 

Question 16.— Animal Husbandry.— (a) (i) The importance of 
cattle breeding can be well gauged from the fact that there are more 
"than twenty-ono million cattle in'the Province and it is a question with 
’which agricultural prosperity is very closely associated. The chief 
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object should bo to produce dual purpose animals so as to combine 
draught and milk qualities. The Montgomery herd maintained at 
Pusa has been a great success and the milking capacity of the cows 
has greatly increased. Similar efforts should be made in the Provinces- 
to create good milking breeds by careful selection. Cross-breeding 
should also be tried by getting good pedigree bulls from the Punjab 
and Multan. Work in this connection should be carried out on a 
larger scale and more staff should bo recruited by the Government for 
the supervision of cattle breeding. 

(ii) Milk supply societies should be started on a co-operative basis 
and attempts should be made to manufacture butter, cheese, ghi and 
curd by improved methods. 

(iii) To educate the farmers in better methods of feeding and hand- 
ling dairy herds, better methods of handling the milk and skill in 
manufacturing dairy products, dairy schools should be started. An 
effective beginning should be made in this direction and expert staff 
should be appointed for the purpose. 

(b) (i) Overstoeldng is one of the greatest mistakes which a farmer 
can make. A farm will give the best return when it is carrying a 
stock under, rather than over, its full complement. Overstocking also- 
leads to inadequate and improper feeding. 

(ii) Owing to the absence of enclosed pasture lands the cattle feed 
on things other than grass, which may bo unnutritious and injurious. 

(iii) Grass and juar stalks are the chief cattle fodder in India. For 
bullocks in hard work, bJntsa made of crushed wheat straw and the 
leaves and tender stems of leguminous crops are given. Sufficient dry 
iodder, particularly bhusa, should be stored, for use whenever re- 
quired. 

(iv) The ensilage system should be adopted on a large scale; green 
fodder should be preserved in pits or silos for use in dry seasons. 

(v) Mineral ingredients are of importance in the formation of bone 
end their absenee in fqddcr and feeding stuffs tends to make the cattle 
unhealthy and weak. It is important therefore that the cattle should 
be fed upon a carefully selected ration. 

(c) When the maize crop fails owing to insufficient rainfall, it occiirs 
during the period from July to December. Soon after this period 
green fodder is available and within two or three weeks young growing 
cattle begin to thrive. 

(d) I would suggest that in the villages land should be reserved for 
growing fodder crops and a regular supply maintained. The work 
could be easily undertaken by the local agricultural association with 
the advice of the Agricultural Department. Fodder could then be 
made available to the cultivator whenever required, at a reasonable 
price. 

(c) This could be done by propaganda work to be undertaken by the 
Agricultural Department by demonstrating the system of ensilage. The 
co-operative societies should also advance small loans for this purpose. 

Question 17.— Agricultural Industries. — (a) J have worked out 
figures and have estimated that an average cultivator works about 
seventy-five days in the year on ono bigha of land under mixed crops. 
In the slack season he is generally unoccupied. 

(6) Kural co-opoiation would prove 1 of marked service to agriculture. 
By co-operative methods the agriculturist can easily be encouraged to 
take up subsidiary industries Cottage industries have already been 
organised by the Industries Department of the Government and some 
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of the cultivators are now being employed in these industries during 
the sl.uk season. I would suggest the starting of co-operative dairies 
and ft mt glowing. 

(c) There might be objection by Hindus to poultry rearing on reli- 
gious grounds, but there is no obstacle in the way of the expansion of 
other industries. 

( d ) I think Government should do more to establish _ industries 
such as oil pressing, sugar making, cotton ginning and rice hulling, 
for which there is groat scope in the Province. 

(c) I think it would. For instance, if rice-hulling mills and oil- 
pressing machines are established in rural areas it would be easy to 
find subsidiary employment for the cultivator. 

(/) Yes. 

(g) I think the starting of small companies, on a co-operative basis, 
for manufacturing and repairing agricultural implements in the rural 
areas would lead to greater rural employment. 

(1i) Small health societies should be formed in the villages and the 
Public Health Department of the Government should carry on an 
extensive propaganda by means of cinema shows and bulletins in the 
vernacular with a view to impressing upon the people the need to 
improve the health conditions of their environment. 

Question 18.— Agricultural Labour.— (ft) (i) The only way to 
attract ngiicultuial labour would bo to offer bettoi wages. I would 
suggest that the wages of the agricultural labourer should be system- 
atised. At present the wages of the farm labour differ greatly in 
' different parts of the country. The time-honoured lamai or farmer- 
ploughman system by which the farm labouier had a settled life, used 
to live on the farm land rent-free and was piovidcd with food and 
clothing by the landlord, is slowly dying out This was tho best 
system and nttempts should bo made to revive it.' There is shortage 
■of agricultural labour in the Patna district. 

(ii) If land weio let out to the labourer on small rent and attractive 
wages offeicd to him it would be easy to attiact him. Labour colonies 
should be opened for the reception of a large number of men to work 
•on tho farms; they should bo allowed to live rent-free on tho land, and 
•other privileges should also be allowed. 

(t>) Large numbers of labourers at picsent are attracted to indus- 
trial areas, such as Jamshedpur, Calcutta and the coul fields of Jharia. 
A time may shortly come when lural depopulation may become intense 
and only a few old men be left ns workers on the land. If labour 
colonies are started labour may also be requisitioned by different areas 
at times of shortage and emergency. 

(c) As I have suggested above, the starting of labour colonics would 
help to develop the areas. Tho labour colonies have afforded examples 
of agriculluial improvement in Germany and the system may also be 
adopted in India. s 

QursTioN 19.— Forests. — (re) Grazing facilities aie freely granted by 
the Forest Department. Fifty-seven per cent of tho reserved forests 
' and seventy-six per cent of tho protected forests aie open to tine, 
according to the official report. Hyots arc also given facilities for 
cutting fodder, hut thev seldom avail themselves of this privilege, with 
the result that a considerable quantity of fodder is wasted annually. 

(!>) The agricultural associations can easily obtain increased sup- 
plies of firewood and fodder from the Forest' Department and distri- 
bute them to tho agriculturists. 
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- (c) The economic and climatic utility of the forest can hardly be 
exaggerated. In Chota Nagpur, which is a plateau, the deterioration 
of forests has led to erosion in the uplands and to serious floods in tho 
plains of Orissa. Tho only remedy lies in judicious preservation of 
the forests. 

( d ) By the increased protection of forests on tho Chota Nagpur 
plateau great bonofit would result to agriculture. It would both pre- 
vent serious floods in Orissa by holding up tho moisture and supply 
water for irrigation purposes. Water supplies can bo drawn from the 
catchment areas and also by erecting masonry rcsorvoirs on suitable 
undulating hilly tracts. Rain water would bo locked in these reservoirs 
and tho supply could also be supplemented by means of pumps in time 
of omei geney. There would be a key to the reservoirs to feed the 
canals. If tlic canals were further joined to a river or tank tho water 
supply could bo increased and it would bo possible to irrigate large 
areas* in the plains. This method would also prevent erosion. 

(c) Thoro is scope for a scheme of afforestation in Rajgir (Bihar 
sub-division). On tho hilly tracts of Rajgir, reservoirs can be erected 
and use can also be made of natural Springs in feeding canals for 
irrigation., purposes. The canals may bo made to join the Ganges and 
water can bo taken into the villages in the interior. 

({) In this Province forc«tB aro not suffering from excessive graz- 
ing. , 

Question 20. — -Marketing — (a) They aro not satisfactory or ndequato. 
More facilities should be ofTcrcd for the disposal of agricultural pro- 
duce to hotter advantngo and lot the supply of good soeds, pure ferti- 
lisers and other requisites to tho cultivator, at modernto prices. 

(f>) It is not satisfactory. All land produce, particularly rico and 
paddy, should be controlled by village associations and societies which 
should arrange for the dii-posal of tho produce. At present what 
happens is that tho middlemen dupe tho farmer and extort very heavy 
commission and, in most cases, the mahajan buys tlio produce at a 
nominal price which ho lias probably advanced to the farmer before 
the harvest time. Village societies should replace tho middlemen. Tho 
sale of produce is a difficult form of agricultural co-operation and tho 
Tillage societies should acquaint themselves with modem business 
methods. A trading federation of agricultural societies should also 
bo formed for tho purposo. 

(c) (i) Ml agricultural produco collected by village associations 
should he properly graded according to quality and then cnrofully 
packed in sealed gunny bags. 

‘ (ii) This might also apply in tho enso of export markets. 

(d) Yen I am in favour of acquiring more information about these 
maftorn. 

Question 21. — 1 Tahiitb and Sea Freights.— I consider that duties, 
both import and export, and sea freights aro rather high and conse- 
quently they adversely affect tho prosperity of the Indian cultivator 
to some extent T would suggest that freights and duties on agri- 
cultural implements impoitcd from foreign countries should bn reduced, 
as also export duties and freights on agricultural produce. 

Question 22.— Co-operation. — (a) (i) Co-operation has great poten- 
tialities of usefulness to tho agriculturist. Government should givo 
greater subsidies for tlio promotion of co-operal-ivo societies and should 
also givo loans to co-operative banks, free of interest, for agricultural 
purposes. 
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(ii) Big landlords and bankers should bo persuaded to deposit tbeir 
money in co-operative banks. 

( b ) (i) Credit societies should advance loans at a lower rate of 
interest than at present. Some of the credit societies aro not working 
satisfactorily owing to lack of supervision. 

(iii Such societies arc my few in thiB Province and their number 
should be increased. 

(iii) A few societies started in this Province for the purpose have 
-been mismanaged and efforts should be made to establish such societies 
on right lines. Proper control should be exercised over them by the 
Co-operative Department and responsible persons should be persuaded 
to join them. 

(iv) Such societies are not in existence in the Province. But there 
is need for such societies in rural areas. 

(v) The salvation of the smallholders in India lies in co-operative 
effoit, as has been the case in European countries. Such societies would 
>bc very useful and attempts should be mndo to start them soon. 

(vi) The means at the disposal of tho cultivator do not allow him 
to purchase modern implements and if such societies aro formed it 
would bo a great help to tho agriculturist and would lend to a greater 
-outturn of crops. These societies should only charge a nominal rent 

for tho uso of these implements. 

(vii) This will be an ideal thing for this country nnd I favour tho 
iormation of such societies. 

(viii) I would favour the formation of these societies. 

(ix) I would suggest the founding of a co-oper.itivo insurance com- 
pany or society for agricultural live and dead stock. 

(c) I would favour legislation for the purpose. 

(d) I think they hare achieved their object to a great extent during 
the Inst twentj yens and moio should he done by extending tho or- 
ganisation on right lines. 

Question 23. — General Education.— (a) (i) So far, university or 
-collegiate education has aroused very little interest in rural economy. 
I would suggest that a dcgicc course in agricultural scicnco and rural 
economy should be instituted by the Indian universities. 

(ii) In secondary or middle schools a thorough grounding should bo 
given in the fundamental sciences (botnny, physics and chemistry) and 
tho study of the application of these subjects to agriculture should ho 
encouraged. 

(iii) In elementary schools instruction in nature study and rural 
object lessons should bo made compulsory. Small gardens and farms 
should also be attached to elementary schools. This will all tend to 
arouse interest in the young men in agriculture, which would be of great 
advantage. 

(b) (i) Much depends upon getting the right sort of teacher, a man 
well versed in practical agriculture and who can impress upon tho 
young men the dignity of mnnunl labour. In this connection I would 
suggest that tho system of itinerant instructors in ngrirnlturo pre- 
valent in Euiopean countries bo adopted here. Ibis is to be regarded 
as the pioneer work of the whole system of agricultural education. 
According to this soheme the instructors will deliver lectures in differ- 
«ent rural areuB, cairy out experiments, advise farmers by visits, assist 
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in (ho checking of fraud in the sale of seeds and manures and adjudi- 
cate in the farm prize competitions to bo held. This Bysfcom, if in- 
troduced in India, will enable the young farmer to obtain a thoroughly 
•sound agricultural education. 

' (ii) There are somo difficulties in imposing compulsion and, in 
areas where education has been made compulsory in the Province, only 
partial success has been achieved. But I think an organised attempt 

should be made in this direction. 

• 

(iii) The main reason is that the boys of the agricultural classes are 
(kept at homo to assist their parents in cultivation. They are not 
■allowed by their parents to attend school. 

Question 24. — Attracting Capital. — (a) It should be brought home 
'to big men of capital and enterprise that there is stability in farming 
■capital. It is always realisable and may be looked upon as safe. The 
Indian nature cares more for position and honour and, if honorary 
iposts of Assistant Directors of Agriculture are created and titles are 
•conferred upon big capitalists, they are likely to be induced to take 
to agriculture. Efforts should be made by tho Government to form 
an All-India agricultural association with tho object of undertaking 
agricultural ventures and creating a fund for tho purpose. Big men 
with capital can be easily influenced by the Government to join the 
.association. 

r (b) To them agriculture does not seem to bo so profitable and they 
(prefer to invest money in ofher commercial and trade vonturcs. They 
soem to be under the impi cssion that tho return from agriculture is not 
commensurate with the amount of capital and labour involved in it. 

Question 2S.-Wni.rAHE or Rural Population.— (a) Tho Indian culti- 
vator still lives in his cottage or thatched, ill-vcntilatcd house. Ho 
should be persuaded to keep his house well ventilated. Small village 
hoalth societies should bo formed to look after tho health of pcoplo in 
tho rural areas and to provide a pure supply of water. For this pur- 
pose tho district boards should help these societies in sinking wells. 

(b) I am in favour of conducting economic surveys. Such survoys 
•can easily bo conducted through tho assistance of village societies. 
If such surveys were conducted by the Government directly, there would 
"bo difficult}’ in collecting correct dafa and information on the sub- 
ject, ns the agriculturist, might conceive that the surveys wore made for 
the purpose of taxing him, and he would naturally be averso to giv- 
ing any helpful information and would conceal facts. The enquiry 
•should also bo directed to ascertain how far it would be possible to 
improve the economic condition of tho agriculturist. 

(c) So far ns T lmve enquired info the matter, I think that tho 
lot of tho agriculturist is not so bad as it is supposed to be. The 
system of commutation of produce rents to cash has greatly improved 
the economic condition of the agriculturist, particularly in South Bihar. 
Under Section 40 of tho Bengal Tenancy Act, any ryot may apply to 
the Collector for the commutation of a produce to a cash rent and in 
many casos commutation has been granted. The result of this is 
that out of tho hnif-produeo slmro which used to go to tho landlord 
only a nominal cash rent fixed by tho Court is now given to the land- 
lord by the cultivator and tho entire produce is hold by the cultivator 
"himself. Tho rise in the price of grain has also, to a grant extent, 
increased his prosperity. 

Question- 20.— Statistics.— («) (j) Tho best, method for India would 
‘"be to obtain detailed returns from the occupiers through the village 
•societies in connection with tho census of population, and, year by 
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year, to ascertain, after enquiry' from tho village societies, the increase- 
or decrease of the acreage under each crop. The Indian cultivator ia 
so ignoiant and conservative that any other system would not work 
successfully 

(ii) The same method as I hnve suggested above may bo applied 
in this case as well 

(jii) I would suggest the same method. 

(iv) This could be ascertained by mcnnB of settlement records and 
the census returns of tl»e population 

(v) A regular system of annual agricultural returns should be insti- 
tuted. The agency of agricultural associations in the districts and 
sub-divisions should be utilised by the Government in obtaining neces- 
sary information and facts in this connection. 

(6) T havo no other suggestions to make thnn those I have already 
enumerated 


Oral Evidence. 

08,181. Th< Chairman : Mr. Ahsan Khan, you are Secretary of tho 
Barh Agricultural Association, Barh, District Patna 1 — Yes. 

68.102. In answer to Question 1 (a) (i) you say : “ Custom farming 
has made great strides in tho United States of America ”. Would 
you tell us what “ custom farming ” is ? By " custom farming ” I 
mean that orguni(>>-(! and extensive efforts should be made oa a co- 
operative basis in older to bling the advantages of scientific agriculture 
within the reach of tho agriculturists, and for this purpose to havo 
agricultural machinery and up-to-date implements and allow the 
cultivators to use them by paying a nominal rent. 

03,193. I observe, from your answor to Question 2, that you are of 
opinion tlmt nn agricultural college would be useful to thiB Province?— 
Yes. 

68,191. Do you regret that the Sabour College was closed 1-— Yes. 

68,195. You think it was a pity 1— Yes. 

08,180. In your answer to Question 10 (ft) (iv), you advocate the uso 
of tho Bilo ns n means of preserving fodder ; do you know of any culti- 
vators who uso the silo to presorve fodder?— The agriculturists aro not 
familiar with this method in my part of tho Province and unless tho 
Agricultural Department take the initiative in tho matter by demons- 
trating the usefulness of the method, tho agriculturists will not adopt 
it 

68,197. All over India wo have been told that silage is most excel- 
lent cattle food, but nowhere in India have we discovered tho cultivator 
using it ? — The reason is that the cultivator does not know how to use 
it, as I have indicated above. 

68.103. In your answer to Question 18 (a) (i), you talk about tho 
time-honoured hamai, or fanner-ploughman system by which tho farm 
labourer had a settled life and used to live on the farm land rent-free 
and was provided with food and clothing by the landlord, and you 
regret that that system is slowly dying out. Was the labourer attached 
to tho soil in tboso old days ? Was ho allowpd to go nwny if he wanted 
tot— Yes; ho was allowed to go away when he had paid hack the 
money. • 

63,199. Were man t v of them in a position to give back tho money and 
go away, or was it jn fact a system of serfdom 7 — They wore in a* posi- 
tion to go away and many of them did go away after returning tho 
money. Tho system was voluntary and it did not mean serfdom. 

Moulvi Saiyid Muhammad Ahsan Khan . 
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68.200. As a rule, you think 'ihoy could have gone away if they wished 
•to ?— Yes. 

68.201. Where do you suggest they could got the money from ? — From 
those men whom th(jy served. It was open to them to contract with 
'Other parties paying higher wages and thereby they could get money 
to pay back. 

68.202. T do not understand your answer? — These knmnis could 
•work for the cultivators, and they wore paid money for their work. 

68.203. Professor Gangulce: You say you want an agricultural orga- 
nisation society in each Province? — Yes. 

68.204. What prevented you from forming such an association? 
What were the difficulties ? — Wo cannot got any information and assist- 
ance from the Agricultural Dcpartmont or the Co-operative Depart- 
ment. 

68.205. You think an agricultural organisation society is necessary. 
Why are not these associations formed? What are the difficulties? — 
There are associations already but they are not working. 

08.206. Why? — There are no funds and no men to work them. The 
Agricultural Dcpartmont is also not giving them any help. 

68.207. You aro a member of an agricultural association? — Yes I 
am connected with the Barli Agricultural Association as its honorary 
secretary. 

69.208. Have you taken interest in the co-oporntivc movement? — 
T know that there is flic co-operative movement; but I bnvo got no 
connection with it. 

68.209. Have you at any time received an invitation from the Agri- 
-cultural Department to attend their meetings or their demonstrations? 
— Not for any demonstrations; I remember having been invited by the 
District Agricultural Association to a meeting in 1927. 

68.210. Have you visited Pusa?— Yes, once; that was ten years ago. 

68.211. When the Sahour Collcgo was in existence, did you pay a 
visit to (lint college? — No. 

08.212. Pi r Thonwi Middleton : You are. Secretary of tlio Barh Agri- 
cultural Association. Whnt is that association? What docs it do? — 
It wbb meant to help agriculturists through the aid of the Agricultural 
Department. 

G3,2I3. How many members havo you? — Wo havo about ten members. 

68,214. Do the members pay any subscription ?— They do not pay 
anything. 

1 68,218. Is payment voluntary ?— -Yes. 

08,216 Sir Henry Lawrence: liavo you auy funds? — Not a single 
pie; the secretary has to pay for everything. 

63.217. Sir Thomas Middleton: Have you tried to distribute pure 
seeds among j'our members ?— Yes. When thoy place the order we get 
seeds from Pusa nnd distribute them. But ouch orders are not many. 
This ycur a landlord acquaintance of mine wanted fifty mavnds of 
wheat; wo applied for it from Pusa but we got a reply that they had 
•not even one maund. 

68.218. You could not get tho seed 1— No. 

08.219. Have you dono 1 anything to improve tho cattle?— Yes. 

68.220. What havo yon dono ?— I have just got from the Agricultural 
Department a Murra bull. I got it only three or four months ago. 
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68 221. Have you done anything to improve the feeding of cattle ? — 
Ho. 1 

68.222. Dr. Hydcr : You write books on agricultural subjects?— Yes. 

68.223. Have you had any oncouragcment from the Department of 
Agriculture J — 1 have leceived no encouragement ffom the depaitment. 

68.224. You write books in popular language ?— -Yes. 

68.225. How many books have you written ? — The book is in six 
v olumcs 

68,226 You think your teaching is getting down to the cultivators ? — 
Yes ; I am trying my best to help the cultivators. 

68.227. When did .you write your first volume ?— About seven or 
eight years ago. All the copies are lying in my almirali (about a 
thousand copies): there is no demand for them as most of the people 
do not take any interest in agriculture. 

68.228. Babv A. P. Parma-. You suggest that Government should 
do more to establish industries such as oil pressing, sugar making, 
etcetera. Do you not think that in that case there will be difficulty in 
getting labour for agriculture? — The labour difficulty in Bihar and 
Orissa especially is very great and it would then be very difficult to 
get labour for agriculture. 

68.229. Do you want these industries only for the slack season when 
there will be no cultivation, or do you want them throughout the year?' 
— I would recommend these industries for the slack season only. 

68.230. You know that there is difficulty in securing labour for agri- 
cultural purposes? — Yes. I am aware of that. 

68.231. Do you not think thcro will be more difficulty if the labourers- 
take to these industries?—! do not think thcro will be any great 
difficulty. 

68.232. The Chairman-. I note that you have tried to protect your 
tenants from the depredations of wild animalB ?— Yes. 

{The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. S. K. ROY, M.A., Principal, Gossner High School, Ranchi.- 
Replies t» the Queitiaimlre. 

Question 1. — Research. — (o) Research into the scientific value of 
the indigenous theory and traditional methods of agriculture is very 
urgently required. Either the soundness of the Indian ryots’ cropping* 
system should bo established and justified or it must Be shown whether 
and where it is defective. A lot of random talk about “ the experience 
of ages ’’ and that " the Indian ryot has nothing to learn ” is indulged, 
in, but it 1 b well known that science has again and again revolutionised 
all departments of age-long human experience. 

(&) Generally, I should like to soy that scientific officers may be 
appointed to pay more attention than has been paid hitherto, to- ’ 
chemical lescorch of all kinds connected with agriculture. The greatest 
benefits to agriculture have come from the chemist rather than from 
administrative laws ot economic theories. The Bupply of the gaseous- 
needs of vegetation, the prevention of decrease in humus, chemical 
warfare on insect pests which cause hugo losses to the agriculturist 
every year, the production of valuable articles of human industrials 
use from ordinary farm products or from,waste materials on the farms, 
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arc some of the ways in which the chemist has enormously benefited 
agriculture and may continue to do bo. 

Question 2. — Agricultdiul Education. — It is not quite clear 
whether the term means specialised education in agriculture or educa- 
tion for the agricultural population. Sections (viii), (xii) and (xiii) 
sefm to refer to tho latter, and the remaining Sections to the former. 
At tho outset I desire to point out that, in this Province, there is 
■neither any agricultural college nor any agricultural school, nor any 
faculty of agriculture in the University. Neither is any degreo in 
agriculture or licentiate or any diploma obtainable in the Province. 
The only provision for any specialised or vocational teaching in agri- 
culture is tho taking in of about three apprentices in each of the Gov- 
ernment demonstration farms. 

I am strongly of opinion that agriculture should bo included as a 
subject in a much greater degree than at present, in tho general scheme 
of education in the country. I have given my reasons in my answer 
to Question 23 (a). 

(i) and (ii) That the supply of teachers and institutions is not 
-sufficient and that there is urgent need for extension of teaching 
facilities, at least in this district (Ranchi), will bo apparent from tho 
fact that in the Kanko agricultural demonstration farm, (Govern- 
ment) extending to three hundred acres, the department do not think 
it desirable to have more than three men of tho Matriculate standard 
class under training at one time. It is a matter of arithmetic to 
determine how- many such farms with the woll paid staff that each 
maintains will be required in tho Province to give training annually 
to, say, three hundred men of that class. 

(iv), (v) and (vi) Attendances at existing institutions, in this Pro- 
vince at lease, appear to be ns numerous as the institutions nro prepared 
'to admit; in fact tho demand for admission, I believe, exceeds tho 
accommodation available. It is however a notorious fnct that ns a rule 
in the whole conntjy, agricultural institutions have been mostly 
.languishing and lads have gone into these institutions mainly for the 
purposo of getting Government employment, which is very limited, in 
the Agricultural Department, That being the motive, pupils have not 
beon drawn 'as a rule from tho agricultural classes, but from the intel- 
ligentsia on the b/iadralog class. 

(viii) This will be discussod under Question 23 .— General Educa- 
tion. 

(x) The answer to this question appears to me to bo one of tho 
central problems of agriculture in India. Wien ngriculturo bogins to 
attract middle class youths, then the intelligentsia will bo beginning 
In pay back their debt to agriculture. In India it is the villages which 
“have been constantly giving of their best to tho towns and have built 
up the middle class, so that when tho middlo class is again drawn to 
the villages then tho long scries of debits will begin to turn into 
credits. 

It is not that the middlo classes aro not theoretically interested in 
agriculture. The ideal of a pastoral lifo appeals to many and its most 
fruitful evidence lies in tho fact that tho professional classes and 
■business men (outsido tho very big commercial towns) invest their capi- 
tal in agricultural land and in small or big sub-zamindaris. In thoso 
cases, where tho owner docs not put in his least efficient dependent to 
do the farming, it has only multiplied the number of absentee land- 
lords or city non-cultivators possessing lands. It has encouraged tho 
pernicious system of under-tenancy farming, which is not good either 
-tfor tho actual cultivator or for tho person on whoso behalf ho farms. 
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It is obvious that middle class youths, by their superior intelligence 
and general education, would more readily appreciate the value of 
intensive cultivation, the use of manures, the advantages of mixed 
farming, fruit growing, etcetera, than the ordinary cultivator. 

The only way in which agriculture can bo made attractive to the 
middle clabs youth is by proving to him by demonstration that agricul- 
ture is a paying proposition and that young men can make a good 
living out of it. With a view to this I suggest that — 

(1) co-operative farms on a limited liability basiB be organised, 
with working and non-working shareholders; 

(2) such farms be liberally assisted by. Government with loanb to 
the fullest extent possible compatible with the assets of the share- 
holders, and with expert advice; 

(3) where difficulties arise with ryots who look with suspicion on 
all such persons, as being interlopers in their opinion, they should be 
removed by Government with the help of the Land Acquisition Act, if 
necessary. The ryots, by encioachment on lands, by cutting down trees,, 
by declining to pay rent and in other ways, may divert the attention 
of members from the mam business and thus handicap them a great 
deal at the outset of their enterprise. These ryots could be compen- 
sated by being given land elsewhere. Though there may be some hard- 
ship, it would be more than worth while incurring it for the sako of 
the general good. 

(xii) This question has been fully dealt with in answer to Question 
3. 

(xiii) This question has been comprehensively treated under the- 
head " General Education ”, Question 23. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda.— Advance in agricul- 
ture and progress of the agricultural population depend a very grent 
deal on successful demonstration and propaganda, in respect not only 
of agricultural operations but of all the most important subjects con- 
nected with the lifo of the agricultural population. In my opinion 
demonstration and propaganda must bo considered from a wide and 
general stand-point, and should be regarded ns conterminous with adult 
education of ttr agricultural population; for, in order to make 
demonstration and propaganda successful, it is necessary to carry tho 
conviction to the mind of tho agriculturist that you arc vitally in- 
terested in all his welfare and not merely in convincing him, say, that 
sugarcano is a paying crop or that sulphate of ammonia is a most pro- 
fitable manure. Once you have carried the conviction mentioned, once 
you have proved that there is. an organic connection between his 
success, in agriculture and all his other welfare, you have got a grip 
over him which will not ho easily loosened. Demonstration and pro- 
paganda will then be easy. A most satisfactory and proved way of 
obtaining this grip is through the village co-operativo society. In this 
way you. meet the individual as a social unit and you get at tho indivi- 
dual unit through tho body of which he Is a member, and, vice vena, 
you. got at the whole body, the society or tho village through tho 
individual Demonstration convinces not one but the whole body and' 
if successful it is not merely scientifically so but socially as well. 

. (a) Tho measures which have been most successful are demonstra- 
tions of the methods in question through, and with the co-operation of, 
co-operative societies. 

(b) Field demonstrations can be effective only when you have got 
the cultivator to try the experiment, with every step of which he -is 
familiar, side by side with his traditional methods. Tho comparative 

Mr. S. K. Hoy. 
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'.method should be followed up by an intelligent exhibition of the real 
results. Here ngnin the village society's co-oporntion is indispensable. 

(c) I cannot suggest any methods better than those proposed by Mr. 
N. K. Roy, Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies, of this Province, 

_ in his paper* “ Co-operative Organisation and Propaganda ” read 
" beforo the last Ililiar and Orissa Co-operative Federation Congress. 

( d ) I have great pleasure in giving instances of striking success of 
-demonstration and propaganda work along the lines mentioned above 

in some of the villages in the areas covered by the Khunti Central Co- 
-operative Bank Ltd., and the Cliota Nagpur Central Christian 
Co-operative Bank Ltd. Members of the village co-operative societies 
, were induced to have a joint experiment on Bugarcano cultivation 
under expert guidance. The results of the experiment were gone over 
in detail with the members and, 'aB .the account of every operation was 

• entirely maintained by the societies concerned, the members became 
convinced at once of the profitable character of sugarcane cultivation, 

• which is now spreading rapidly in tlicso areas which were quite un- 
aware of it and where the cultivators are quite conservative in their 

• mclhods und inclinations. Similar success has been achieved with re- 
gard to groundnut. 

Question 4. — Administration. — (a) and (6) Generally speaking, I 
•advocate co-ordination and eo-operation between the Provinces on the 
scientific research sido as much as possible for the sake of economy. 
A board of scientific advico and research may be constituted under 
the auspices of the Government of India. The programme of research 
Connected with the improvement of agriculture may bo drawn up at 
an annual meeting of this board, at which Directors of Agriculture from 
all Iho Provinces should ho present. The experts maintained by the 
different Provinces could then bo allocated work of that kind which 
would benefit several Provinces on the principle of division of labour and 
in such a way as to avoid unnecessary duplication of effort. Tf it be 
■found necessary to adjust, exactly, the financial burden falling on 
those Provinces which would ho doing All-India "work at the expense 
of their own exchequer, then a grant may be made by tlio Imperial 
Government to tho Provincial Government towards the salary of the 
officer so engaged. 

(<*) (i) The Agricultural and Veterinary services should he consi- 
derably increased in tho lower grades, 

(ii) Railways and steamers should lower lreights, giving much moro 
favourable treatment to agricultural produco and empties than they 
-do at present. 

t (iii) More roads which really connoot two districts should be main- 
tained by tho Public "Works Dcpaitmcnt than at present, enabling 
district boards to take chat go of inoro roads inside the district. 

(iv) Meteorological departments should give reports on n seasonal 
basis rather than, as they do now, on an annual basis beginning with 
the calendar year. If an annual unit is found desirable tho vear should 
begin in .Tune. 

Question 5. — Finance. — -Agricultural India, both in its annual oper- 
ations and its improvements in every respect, is crying out for finance. 
The only way in which this finance may bo provided is by fhc develop- 
ment of tho eo-oporativc movement and by linking it on to the pro- 
posed All-Tndia Reserve or Slato Bank. If this linking is done, it 
will help the development of the co-opcralivc movement and Govern- 
ment can boldly undertake a definite plan of development of tlio co- 
operative movement. No joint stock banking system can reach the 


* Not reprinted. 
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cultivator, except through the mahajan, unless it is linked on to 
tho co-operative movement. If an All-Indm bank can lend money to- 
a provincial co-operative bonk at four per cent, the latter can lend at. 
fivc-and-a-half per cent to the Central Banks and these could lend 
at se\ cn or se^en-and-a-half per cent to the village societies. The 
village societies can lend at nine-and-threc-eighths pci cent to tho 
individual cultivator, which is about half the cost at which the ryot 
can get his money at prosent in this Province. One need not stress 
the tremendous gain that this would mean to the cultivator. If this- 
systom is not adopted, then there is no other in the field for tho 
adequate financing of agricultural India which forms seventy-fivo per 
cent of India. The present hanking system only finances a very small 
portion of India, namely, its trade and the capitalists of tho landed! 
class or house-property owners who finance tho manufacturing industries. 


What I mean by tho development of the co-operative movement Ii 
have stated in my answer to Question 22 (a). Tho development 
of societies on the lino suggested there will make tho problem of' 
financing agriculture easy. Development on this lino only will make 
the linking up with thr All-India bank satisfactory, for,_ in order to- 
make the financing of agriculture by an All-India bank satisfactory and 
successful, the system adopted muBt be such as to encourago deposits 
from tho agriculturists themselves. No measures calculated to encour- 
ago thrift and deposits should be ignored, including ,tho larger circula- 
tion of aurrcncy notes, specially of the smaller denominations. 1 am, 
therefore, in favour of the re-introduction of one-rupee curroncy notes, 
Tccommended by the Currency Commission, aB one which is in tho 
interest of the agriculturists, though I would strongly advocate tho- 
nso of paper of a much more superior kind. This is necessary on 
account of the habits of the people of India. 

Tho plan of whole-village organisation of co-oporativo societies 
tries to got the solvent and morally superior classes of the village into- 
the society rather than tho idle and needy. In thiB way the interest 
and sympathy of the bettor eloments arc enlisted in tho good cause. 
This ensures the following throe advantages from the financial stand- 
point. — 

(a) These elemonts aro thrifty and their deposits will serve to- 
strengthen the financial position of tho societies, whicli in turn will 
strengthen that of tho Central Bank and so on to the All-India bank. 


(b) These' eloments ore more resjJOnsivo to demonstration and’ 
propaganda. We have not only to provide the finance to the cultivator, 
wo have also to educate ana tram him to make good nso of tho 
finance by promoting better production, better health, etcetera, alb 
round. Thcso elements aro those that must he used to lift up the 
rest. 

(c) These are tho very elements that would appreciate at once the 
meaning of credit. They do not now use their credit; being out of 
debt they ore of opinion that it is best not to get indebted to anyone; 
bnt a little instruction opens their eyes to tbe tremendous advantage 
of using their credit position, often their loeked-up capital, to tboir 
own advancement. When those classes learn and practise, it is easy 
to teach the others. 

Short and long term credits.— Tho usual term of credit in a village 
society, as is well known, is fivo years, and consequently everything 
is done on the five-year basis, from the individual’s loan from his village 
society to tho Central Bank’s loan from the Provincial Bank, hut a 
much shorter term of credit is necessary and sufficient for co-operative 
Mr, S. K. Boy. i 
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marketing, and a much longer tei m for debt redemption, land mortgage* 
or land improvement. Long term credits are risky and unprofitable* 
in the case of marketing, while, without a long term credit of at least 
ten years, debt redemption or land improvement is impossible. 

Qoestiok 6.— Agricultural Indebtedness. — (a) The main causeb of 
borrowing are such unproductive expenses as marriage, sradh s, etcet- 
era. The only source of credit for the cultivator, where he is not a mem- 
ber of a co-operative society, is the village mahajan or the itinerant 
moneylender-— the Kabuli or the Naga. The reason preventing repay- 
ment is that having spent the borrowed money on unproductive 
expenditure, the cultivator is unable to repay his debt, because of the> 
small margin ho 1ms above his means of livelihood. 

(6) A co-operative society is quite adequate and sufficient for the 
purpose of redeeming the agriculturist from debts of all kinds except 
those for which his land is mortgaged. 

The measure specially necessary to deal with mortgaged land is 
the establishment of a land mortgage bank. 

It is possible for the Central Co-operative Bank and the village 
co-operative society to undertake redemption of land mortgage, if the 
bye-laws of co-operative societies and the Act could be modified to- 
enable the Central Co-operative Bank to deal with this question in 
conjunction with the village society. If this could be done it would 
be ideal. For one reason, however, it would perhaps be more advan- 
tageous to have a central land mortgage department of the Provincial 
Bank, dealing directly with the village societies in the matter of land 
mortgages, and under the provisions of a special land mortgage bank 
Act. Specinl evils sometimes need special legislation or organisation 
so that thoso evils may be overcome. Moreover, the terms on which 
land mortgage loans are to be advanced are so different from the 
ordinary work of a village society that a special institution appears to 
be called for. 

A usurious loans Act should form a part of the normal legislation, 
of every country. 

Limitation of the right of mortgage and sale does more harm than 
good. Non-terminnblo mortgages should be prohibited. This ques- 
tion of the limitation of the right of mortgage and sale and of non- 
> terminable mortgages is of special importance to Chota Nagpur. I 
have noted with regret that these limitations have done untold harm 
to the people of Chota Nagpur. By law the people of Chota Nagpur 
are prevented from selling their lands. Hitherto thiB prohibition waa 
absolute, but lately a modification has been made, which layB down 
that the land may be sold only to a person of the same race or caste 
with the consent of the landlord. This has not prevented alienation 
of land either by the outright sale in former days, or the alienation, 
to people of other race or caste at the present time. The only effect 
of the law was, or has been, that when outright sale was prohibited 
mortgages were made which were virtually sales. Where sale is to 
be made so people of the same race or caste, dummies have been put 
forward in whose name the buying has been done, the real purchaser 
being a mortgagee of the land from the dummy. The result of these 
restrictions has been incalculable loss to the people who have had to 
alienate their lands in this round about way at much loss value, because 
the restrictions of the field of purchasers and the consent required 
from the landlord Berve only to lower the value of tho land of tho 
seller. 

I urgo strongly the repeal of these restrictive laws'.. 
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Question 7 .— Fragmentation of holidings— Generally I would 
suggest that consolidation be attempted by means of co-operative 
societies Tap attempt, however, is not likely to succeed if the socie- 
ties aie not organised on the " whole-village ” plan referred to in my 
answer to Question 22. 

Question 8.— Irrigatio ..—(a) (u) I strongly advocate the adoption 
of now irrigation schemes by tanks or high level bunds or embank- 
ments along sides oi streams and livulets throughout Chota Nagpur. 
There is a great possibility of bringing into cultivation thousands of 
acres of lands which would be Borne of the best lands in the district. 
This statement is not a mere counsel of perfection or a theory* but it 
is a possibility that has been actually proved. I do not think it will 
cost Government more than three or four per cent on the capital 
necessary for carrying out a definite programme of such irrigation in 
this district. Immediately such a bund is made the lands that are 
prepared aie taken up eagerly by farmers, who readily pay the 
'..a/aw t to get ryoti right over it. This brings back the capital with 
a gross return of fifty per cent above the capital spent. 

The problem of extension is quite easy with regard to hhat mahal 
lands, but where the lands are sub-tenures from a superioi landlord, 
the right of resumption which the latter possesses has a great deter- 
rent effect in the improvement of lands in this way. The law regarding 
resumption by the superior landlord needs amendment. 

A special irrigation section of the Agricultural Department (for 
Chota Nagpur especially) seems to be called for. No very highly paid 
head of department is necessary, nor should any heavy overhead 
charges bo incurred. There are officers in the Agricultural Department 
with the necessary experience of such projects who could easily take 
charge of the job. 

Perhaps illustrations of successful irrigation and reclamation of 
lands may bo of considerable interest here. In the district of Ranchi, 
in the villages of Kochebong and Hessel, both hhas mahal properties, 
two hundred acres and sixty acres of land, respectively, have been 
brought under cultivation and are being irrigated by these high level 
or Kanke bunds (so called because they were first attempted at the 
Government demonstration farm in Kanke). The cost of these re- 
clamations and bunds wai Its. 2,300 and Rs. 700 respectively. Three 
ti four times tho money could have been received back in the shape 
of salami's from ryots who took settlement of the lands. If zemindars 
did this with or without aid from Government, both they and Govern- 
ment would haw got a handsome return for their money. 

Question 10 — Fertilisers. — (a) Much greater uso may bo made both 
of natuial manures and artificial fertilisers. The directions in which 
improvement is possible are that cultivators need to be convinced that 
the outlay on the artificial fertilisers 5 b nmply repaid by the outturn, 
and that natural manures should bo conserved in a much greater 
degree than is done at present. 

(6) Tho only way to prevent fraudulent adulteration of fertilisers is 
to sell the manures to the cultivators through the Central Co-operative 
Banks and through tho co-oporativo societies in the villages. The 
manufacturers’ agents should supply the fertilisers to Central Banks 
on agency terms in scaled bags and the latter should supply the village 
societies. 

e 

(c) Tho only way to popularise fertilisers is to carry out demon- 
stration and propaganda on lines suggested under those heads, (see 
Question 3). Without getting villagers to take an active interest in 

Mr. S. K. Hoy. 



tho demonstrations it is impossible to make them understand, approve, 
or adopt now methods. 

(o’) A considerable increase in tho use of manures has taken place 
in the area covered by the Klnmti Central Bank, the method men- 
tioned above having been adopted in that area. 

<r) iso. 

if) To get villagers to plant mora trees of the quick gi owing typo 
such as sol, bnl «iv, tin's for fuel; to encourage them to collect fallen 
leaves and use them ns fuel (this is practised on a fairly large scalo 
in Chota Nagpur); to bring coal within tho roach of the villages, 
wherever possible. 

Question H. — Chops. — Impiovcmcnt in oxibting crops and the in- 
troduction of new paying crops, including fodder crops depend upon 
an efficient organisation for tho distribution of selected seeds and for 
maintaining the quality of the strain of seeds. This organisation 
must l c supplemented by demenstrat'on and propaganda on lines 
already suggested. At present there js no organisation for seed dis- 
tribution. This is a matter in which tho Agricultural Department 
should work in close co-operation with the Co-operative Depaitrnent. 
The maintenance of the supply should be, in charge of the Agricultural 
Department; the distribution, demonstration and propaganda should 
be done with the aid of tho Co-operative Department. 

QurstioN 10.— Akimau IIiJsuANnnY.— Tho only way to improve animal 
husbandry is to promote co-operatively, (1) the breeding of cattle, (2) 
the cultivation of foddor supply by demonstration and propaganda 
about its paying nature, (3) the marketing of tho fodder produced, and 
(4) tho establishing of model dairy and poultry mixed farms near largo 
towns where there is a constant demand for milk and eggs. Jlnilways 
must reduce tho freight on fodder crops. 

Demonstration and propaganda on lines already mentioned nro 
absolutely necessary. 

Co-operative marketing is of great importance. (See answer to 
Question 20). 

Question 10.— FonrsTS —Indiscriminate destruction of forests in 
Chota Nagpur has been going rn for some time. This is duo to tho fact 
that the respective rights of zemindars and ryots arc not clearly defined. 
Though the forests belong to the zemindars, the law has given tho 
ryots the right to cut down trees for fuel and building purposes. There 
is no way of preventing the rvots from cutting more than their aciual 
requirements for it is impossible for the rnmindar to police his forests 
Adequately against his ryots, who are all of one mind in the mntter. 
When caught, the ryot puts forward he plea that ho had cut it for his 
own or his neighbour’s use. There is thus a race between tho znmindnr 
and his ryots as to who can cut away the trees faster. Thus, in Chota 
Nagpur, where every village has n neighbouring jungle or forest, tho 
ryot actually lakoB away in fuel and timber far more than ho pays 
in rent. 

I suggest that tho law should be amended: (1) to give the ryot 
tho right to all trees on his own land, (2) to give tho zamindnr tho 
right to all trren in {joirmnjvroi and bolnsht lands, (3) to prevent 
trees above thtee inches in width being cut down in forests, or from 
areas definitely planted by tho znmindar, without the permission of 
tho zamindnr. 

Question 20.— Mahkettno.— M y answer to tho whole series of ques- 
tions under this head it will bo bc&t to givo in ono paragraph. It is 
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-well-known that the problem of marketing is to eliminate as much of 
the middlemen's profits as possible, i.e., to give the producer and 
the consumer the fullest benefit possible by giving to the former a good 
return for his labour and capital and to the consumer the article of 
consumption at the lowest price possible. But the problem i6 not bo 
simple as merely to avoid the 140 to 180 per cent that has been shown 
in some places to have escaped between the producer and the consumer. 
The problem is also concerned with stabilisation of prices throughout 
.he year, at some periods of which the demand is greater while at 
others the supply runs short. The evils of individual and competitive 
marketing, of " cornering ", "holding up” and such practices, must 
.also be minimised as much as possible. 


The nearest, in my judgment, that we can come to solving the 
marketing problem of the farmers is through the development of 
organised marketing which will enable them to sell a substantial part 
of their output collectively. This organisation, in my humble opinion, 
-would be a marketing federation of village co-operative societies directly 
•controlled by the State or by a specially created central co-operative 
marketing board in intimate touch, or relationship with, the Co- 
operative Federation or the Provincial Bank or both. I want to elimi- 
nate the Central Bank on the ground that the " middleman ” should 
‘be avoided aB much as possible. Long-term credit is not required in 
India for co-operative marketing. 

The Reserve Bank could lend money at four or five per cent to the 
central co-operative marketing or sales hoard or society (whatever may 
"be the name). This agency should lend to pools in the different sections 
of the Province at six or seven per cent. The two per cent profit would 
be the sinking fund for the overhead expenses and for emergency or 
reserve purposes. The central agency, managed by competent leaders, 
should study domestic and world markets, seasonal demands, etcetera. 

It would supply information and management for its organisation, 
just as a central office of any largo business would do. It must also 
train its suh-manngers. The organisation must be in competent' 
business hands nnd must bo connected with similar organisations in * 
other Provinces, tho central with centrals: the pools with pools. In 
fact it would bo useless to start such an organisation only in one 
^Province. 

Pools ought to be organised around tho chief commodities the 
marketing of which is at present in individual hpnds. Thus there would 
'be a jute pool, a rice pool, a wheat pool, and so on. Each of those 
-commodities has its own problems. By purchasing a sufficient amount 
of the total production of any commodity each year, the central co- 
operative association would bo able to stabilise prices and give all 
the benefit to the producer. 

. If this wero done, it would _ not be necessary to instruct the cul- 
tivator in all that highly technical and specialised information which 
is mentioned in the last section of Question 20. There are many more 
-urgent things in which the villager needs instruction. » 


Question 22.— Co-opebation.— The answer to (6) (iii) has been given 
-above in answer to Question 20. 

Suggestions regarding joint farming, 6(vii), have been made in 
-answer to Question 5(x). Such joint farming is more desirable for 
attracting middle class young men to farming than for the ordinaTy 
farmer. I strongly urge again greater help from Government to 
/co-operative farms, on the ground (1) that it is worth while to- spend 
Mr. S. E. Hoy. 
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State Tcvcnucs in order to attract middle class young men to agri- 
culture, (2) that ns it is impossible, from considerations of expendi- 
ture, to run a largo number of demonstration farms on business 
lines directly from Stato funds, so it is desirable that where some 
•educated men of the middle classes are interested to such an extent 
as to invest their money by taking shares in a co-operative farm, 
-every encouragement should bo given. 

The land mortgage banks advocated in answer to Question 6 
would bo the best 'organisation for effecting largo improvements on 
land. Minor improvements, such as construction of walls, fencos, or 
planting of hedges should bo left to tho individual who should take 
the help of his village society if necessary. Training .is required in 
■tho use of credit for those purposes other than paying off a debt or 
incurring somo largo unproductive expenditure. 

I give below a number of practical suggestions with regard to co- 
operation which, in my opinion, would be valuable, for the advancement 
of agriculture I trust that this method will suit better than giving 
replies to specific questions: — 

Co-oporativc organisation should aim at organising a whole vil- 
lage into a co-opcTativc society, embracing by far the greater major- 
ity of the members of a village, and including tho debt-free, tho moro 
intelligent and literate classes who nro the natural leaders in the 
village, instead of merely tho indebted classes, who join a society 
chiefly for the purpose of pnying off n debt hearing a henvy rate of 
interest which they are unablo to pay off. 

A whole-village organised society would have very great advant- 
ages over tho ordinary societies, (a) It would get the support of 
the moro intelligent members of the villnge and tho village would 
therefore be more amenable to demonstration and propaganda through 
them. 

(b) These members, who would themselves be responsive to high- 
er moral and educational idcnls, would exercise n, great moral in- 
fluence over tho others. 

• (c) Thcso members would moro quickly learn to tako loans for 

productive purpcfes and would therefore tench other members tho 
value of utilising credit for improvement and other advantages. 

(d) Thcso members arc likely to make deposits in their villago 
Eooictics; this would at once strengthen tho financial position of 
agricultural. India and, indirectly, of the whole country through 
the Provincial Banks, if the latter aro linked on to the Rescrvo 
Rank. 

(c) Special societies in villages will not be needed, c.g. t those 
mentioned in Question 22 (b) (i) (ii) (v) (vi) (viii) and (ix), 
for thcso whole-village organisations would be eminently suitable for 
these purposes, for some of which, such a« aggregation of fragment- 
ed holdings, minor improvements, villago health or sanitary welfaro, 
co-operativo use of machinery, no better organisation could be de- 
vised. 

I strongly advocate legislation giving special recognition to such 
societies a.nd making such organisations where they are formed co- 
extensive in powers with the village union. 

What Government should, do to advance the causo of co-opera- 
tion. — 1. Recogniso by law, in a spreial manner, the whole-village" 
roeiety and give it all the powers and privileges of the village union. 

2. Either directly tako in hand organisation and propaganda on 
w large scale or aid liberally tho efforts of Central Banks and any 
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voluntary non-official organisation that may exist or ho constituted, 
or that may undertake the work of organisation and propaganda. 
Such organisations (e.g., the Bengal Co-operativo Organisation So- 
ciety or the Bihar and Oriss.i Co-operativo Federation) should be 
recognised by an amendment in the Co-operative Societies Act and 
by rules mode und.-r the Act. The organisation should bo regarded 
as related to the societies contractually and it should have judicial 
powers in certain cases which it could enforce. 

3. All audit expenses should bo undertaken and controlled by 
Government. 

4. (Government should maintain a training institution for work- 
ers in connection with co-operativo societies, e.g., managers, super- 
visors of Central Co-operative Banks, inspecting and guarantee 
union clerks ct societies, organisers, honorary or paid, villago 
school teachers after they have completed their teacher training. 
These are tho prnnlo who must be the rcconstructors of village life 
and suitable training given to such workers is of paramount im- 
portance. Besides training in the work of organising, supervising 
and such other works connected with societies, teaching should be 
given in the principles of co-operation, the elements of agriculture, 
theoretical and practical, and village hygiene. 

What non-official agencies should do : Specifically : There are two 
non-official organisations which should be closely related to tho co- 
operative movemenlj namely, the district boards and the Boy Scout 
organisation. District boards are concerned with rural dovolopmcnt 
and welfare like Central Co-operative Banks. District boards hnvo 
now full control of education in tho district. Thus the advancement 
ot the agriculturist is largely in the hands of the district boards. It 
is unnec-ssary. therefore, to dilate upon tho need of district boards 
coming into intimate relationship with tho co-operative movement. 

(1) By financing and giving suitable training in co-oporativo 
work to guru*. How important a part the village school ought to 
play in moral reconstruction is dwelt upon in my answer to Ques- 
tion 23. 

(2) The Boy Scout movement in India can have no raiton 
d’ttrc unless it is related to tho village, for tho village is three- 
quarters of India. A movement that does not touch that three- 
quarters cannot bo a natural institution and can take no natural 
root in tho soil. Village school masters and scout troops should be 
liaincd in such villago welfare work as may bo tho special care of 
the village society. 

. Generally: (1) Non-officials should give moro help to the Co- 
operative Department and its officers. 

(2) They should bo more loyal to tho central body of their 

own creation. 

(3) They should keep in closer touch with villago life rather 

than mciely carry out tho “ paper ” government of vil- 
lago societies. 


(e) Yes. 

(d) My experience is that societies have generally fulfilled their 
^objects as loan institutions, but beyond that, with a few notable ex- 
ceptions, they have not attained the true object of co-operation. 

Mr. S. JET. Roy. 
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Question S3.— General Education.— I desire to confine my obser- 
-vations tmder this head to two subjects, (1) the place of agricultur- 
al education in the general scheme of education and, (2) the needs 
of rural primary education. 

(1) As to the place of agricultural education in the general 
scheme of education : in my opinion the possibility of agriculture as 

subject of general education has been utterly ignored in India ex- 
•cept during the last few years. This is probably because tho present 
scheme of education wa*. introduced into India by the British, who 
were a non-agrieiiltnral peoplc«nnd did not understand the needs of 
an agricultural people. Emphasis was laid on classical education 
and on languages. In my opinion all the science, (practical know- 
ledge of a human being and his surroundings) and much of tho geo- 
graphy needed for rural middle schools mny be taught through agri- 
culture. In high schools, too, the elcinontary science of agriculture 
'may lie substituted in the general course for classics or any other 
science subject without any detriment to the general cultural aspects 
of education. ' Even if non-rural classes studied agriculture as a 
science in a non-rural centre and carried out the practical part of 
a scientific education in God’s laboratory, vis., the fields, of not vory 
large dimensions, they are not likely to lose culturally; on tho other 
hand such studies arc likely to react beneficially on the agricultural 
problem »t India i>s p whole. As regards the general education of 
•the rural classes (above tho primary stage) it is not only not desir- 
able but it is quite unsound, both from the large social and the 
podngogic point of view, to give them education so completely di- 
vorced from their life’s work ns we arc doing now. Ninety per cent 
of tho boys in my school come from the agricultural classes ; they 
live and move and have their being in Innd and its produce. Yet 
they arc not, being educated to it hut away from it; they do not 
know the why and wliercfoie of many things with which they arc 
familiar, while they are mnde to learn. l>y rote, of things that they 
linvp never fccii and of which they have very little conception. 

By teaching agriculture in .schools, not only will education and 
life be, related nnd connected but, in an agricultural country it is of 
•flic utmost importance. I take the liberty or quoting here from the 
Jtcporfc of the Committee appointed by tho British Association in 
1023 “to consider the educational training of boys nml girls in seeon - 
dniy schools for life overseas”. Tho problem that, this Committee 
had to face is very much similar to the t problem in India at present 
nnd they advocate, the leaching of agriculture in secondary schools 
in pregnant passages: — 

“ Food being the first essential of life, there seems 
to lie excellent reason why something about foodstuffs, 
•their production nnd comparative value should lie r.tudied in all 
schools ”. (If to this subjpct be added the preparation of foodstuffs 
for the markets, and the geography of tho market'' of foodstuffs, it 
would he a valuable addition pedngogieally.) "By agricultural 
elndies is not mpnnt * trachinff in farm To attempt that would be 
a fatal error. What is meant i« the use of (bo farm or garden as a 
laboratory or workshop in the study of physics, chemistry and bio- 
logy. Tho farm and garden and Ftock may he ns necessary to scieneo 
teaching ns are the ordinary laboratories and their apparatus. It 
.should be emphasised that whatever agricultural work a boy may 
do at school, it must not he considered in any reuse a substitute for 
a definite apprenticeship on a farm (or any oilier form of spccialis- 
•ed training). It should have a vocational outlook, but must not 
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take the form of vocational training. Its purpose is educational. 
Practical work on the land is as necessary to any course of agricul- 
tural studies ns practical work in the laboratory iB to chemistry. 
Agriculture without practical work out of doors loses most of its 
educational value as a subject in the school.’’ 

If it be admitted that no education is sound which in its ele- 
mentary or onrly secondary stages does ijot provide for some hand 
work, specially for types of boys, like sons of agriculturists, who can 
learn little through any other method and if the teaching of agri- 
culture without practical out-of-doors work is of little value, it 
follows that we must have agriculture taught in rural middle and 
secondary schools in connection with a small farm. 

I advocate, therefore, the introduction of the teaching of agricul- 
ture in as many rural middle schools as possible, the attaching of farms 
to such schools nnd the selection of such high schools in rural areas 
as can provide suitable land. For this purpose agriculture should 
be introduced into the Matriculation course. In Bihar and Orissa 
wc havo at present agricultural botnny recognised in the Matricula- 
tion course, but not in the School Leaving Certificate course, where- 
as "agriculture with surveying” is recognised for the latter but not 
for the former. As the two examinations are now boing practically 
converted into ono, I nm of opinion that agriculture should be in- 
cluded as a subject in the Matriculation course. In the Punjab thiB is 
already so recognised and a very large place is being given to the 
teaching of agriculture. In Bengal the tendency at present is all 
the same way. 

I also advocate a Faculty of Agriculture in every university with 
which no specialised agricultural college is connected, or in any Pro- 
vince that has no agricultural school or college. 

(2) The needs of rural elementary education . — The paramount 
need of a rural elementary school is to got it related to the life of 
the village, to make it a centre of the life of the village community. 
In order to do this the villngc school master should know nnd under- 
stand that he is of and for the village and not an "exotic planted 
on foreign soil”. His training should therefore be such that he can 
tako a proper and leading part in village life. He should have- 
some training in practical agriculture and in the practical manage- 
ment of a co-oporativc society, e.y., in the training institution -al- 
ready mentioned. This will enable him, with the advantages of 
education, not only to tako a leading part in village life but to 
give an agricultural bias to his pupils’ , education and train them 
in practical community service for the villngc. 

The next important thing is to bring the training school, for 
villago teachers into intimate touch with the, village schools after 
the teachers go out, and in this way to keep in touch with the life 
of the village. These training schools should be the power-house of 
ideas for the village school master and therefore for the village. 
They should continuously inspire the villages not only in the work 
of teaching but in the work of elevating rural life. 

■Whenever and wherever financially possible, the project method 
of teaching, with the farm or the village society as the project, 
ehonld be introduced, and ns largo a beginning should be mado of 
teaching in rural schools by the project method ns possible, as teachers 
trained to use that method become available. In any case, nil 
primary school teachers should be trained to teach reading by the 
story method. 

Mr. S. K. Roy. 
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Mature study should bo made a compulsory subject in the curri- 
culum and not optional ns at present. If it bo accepted that, pedago- 
gically, teaching by tinining in observation, or, by questioning, or 
self-teaching is of greater value than the three Rb. then thiB change 
is necessary. It follows that the school garden or plot is essential 
m a village school. 

It lias been my experience that where the right kind of propa- 
ganda lias been carried on, beforo and after a village co-operative 
society has been organised, it lias been fairly easy to get villagers 
interested in education so far ns to build a village school, to get 
land fod it, to get the villagers to send their boys to it and to make 
a substantial contribution towards the salary of the teacher. In my 
opinion, therefore, it is necessary to give the village co-operative 
society a fairly large degree of administrative control of the village 
school. It would be necessary, therefore, to encourage the system of 
block grants to Central Co-operative Banks. In order, however, that 
thoro mny not be conflict of interests and overlapping between the 
district board and tho Central Bank it would bo necessary and de- 
sirable to constitute a school board in every district. 

(b) (i) The answer is obvious from the above. 

(ii) I have no cxpcricnco of such compulsion. 

(iii) The proportion of hoys who pass through the upper class in 
a primary school is small hecauso of their inability to learn to read. 
This is, to a grenc extent, due to the negligence and dishonesty of' 
the teacher and to teaching by discarded methods, but in my opinion 
the physiological and health causes of this inability have not been- 
properly investigated. It is notorious that children suffering from 
norvous traits such ns nightmares, hesitant speech, lofthnndcdness, 
rudeness to cldcis and emotional outbursts of crying (besides stam- 
mering) have difficulty in learning to rend. An enquiry of this land 
ought to be made. 

Question 24. — Attbacting Capital. — (6) Besides tho usual hinder- 
nnces due to want, of enterprise, in Ohota Nagpur tho law of resump- 
tion by the superior landlord, in tho ovont-of failure of hoirs, is a 
great hindrance to improvement of land. 

Question 25,— Weltabe or Rubai, Population : (a) I consider that 
tho suggestions made above, if adopted, will fully open out the way 
of rural welfare. ( b ) Yes. The scope of the enquiry should be aw 
attempt to discover the extent of rurnl indebtedness, to got. a cen- 
sus of cattle, to find out how for fragmentation of holdings is a 
hindrance to agriculture, to estimate the economic sufficiency of tho 
average holding, to make o survey of shortage and surplus of labour 
in different areas and to estimate how far tho average capital (move- 
able property) of tho villager is sufficient for his operations. Tho 
enquiry should be mado in close co-operation with the staff of tho 
Central Oo-opciativo Bnnks. In this way this staff may get statis- 
tical training. 

Question 20.— Statistics. — I tavo only to suggest that tho staff 
employed by Central Co-operative Banks should bo trained for such 
a purpose, just as they are to be trained! for demonstration and pro- 
paganda. As tho Central Banks cannot maintain a staff for demons- 
tration and propaganda, and must be subsidised so that they may 
employ a larger staff than they otherwise would or could, so the- 
cubsidy should ho considered, keeping in view tho fact that tho duty 
of collecting agricultural statistics would havo to bo carried out by 
them. 
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At flie end of iny evidence 1 wish to plead for intensive applica- 
tion of whatever recommendation!, arc rando by the Commission in 
cno largo compact area. In my opinion Chota Nagpur or some dis- 
tiicts of Cliot.i Nagpur would be most suitable for such intensive 
■application and for co operative .organisation of agrirulture. I givo 
below the advantages of Chota, Nagpur in this i esprit over other 
rreas. — 

(1) Certain nieas of Chota Nagpur have the mo! t beautiful 
climate and country The elunate of llanchi and JTa/aiihagh plateau 
is mild, neither too hot nor too cold. 

(2) It has the reputation of being an arid and infci tile country 
but if irrigation and mnnunng of the hind suggested in this evi- 
dence ate carried out ro opeintnely. the whole count ly mny be made 
to smile. 

(3) The peopic are said to bo backward and aie believed to have 
been much oppressed hy raniindnra am! conquering settlors in the 
past A paternal Government has tried to protect them by special 
laws l(i) laws with regard to the rights of farmers to jungles and 
trees, (ii) limitation of mortgages and sales, (iii) resumption by 
superior Inndloul, etc.,] which are uneconomic in character. I have 
suggested that thoM* laws should ho repealed or modified. Instead of 
protecting them by legislation tho utmost help should bo given them 
to help themselves, so that co-oporntively they mny make the great 
advances that ?io possible. Let Government show- that by co-opera- 
tion even n doprcised toco and country may become like tho Danish 
raco or like Ireland. 

(4) The chnracler and habits of the people of Chota Nagpur make 
them specially suitable for the application of tho co-operative prin- 
ciple. They have scarcely any caste feelings, they would take to co 
operative poultry and pig farming ns well ns to cattle and goat 3 and 
sheep. Through the efforts of the missionary societies tho nvernge of 
literacy is higner in the Ranchi district than in most districts of 
this Province. 


Oral Evlfcnre. 

03.233. The (Ihtttrmam Mr. K, Roy, you are Piincipal of tho 
Gossner High School, Ranchi I — Yes. 

GS,23J. Have yon any views ns to tho desirability of re-opening, 
cither at Sabonr or olsctalicie, nn agricultural college in this Province J 
-—1 have very definite views on the point. 1 have recommended in my 
evidence that theie should be a Faculty of Agiiculture connected with 
tho Patna University, and 1 want a icvival of the Sabour College, on 
tho lines of tho Allahabad Agricultural College, giving an Intennediato 
diploma. 

CS.233. And affiliated to tho University T— Yes. 

03,238. Mo pt of your note is quite clear to mo. I do not understand 
why, in answer to Question G, jou suggest that tho financing of tho 
co-operative movement should bo achieved b> linldng the movement on 
to the proposed All-Indi" Reserve or State Bank. What, exactly, is 
in your mind in making that suggestion f— Tho need for finance is so 
great that it is necessary to encourage thrift among tho agricultural 
population throughout India. 

83,237. Why do you wont to join the co-operative movement on to 
tho All-India Reserve Bank in order to encourage thrift nmongst the 

M r. S. R. Roy. 
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cultivators l I do not see tlio connection botween the two things ? — 
The co-operative movement would bo naturally joined financially to the 
Provincial Co-oporativc Bank, and it is through tlio Provincial Co- 
operatho Bank that I want the linking up between tho co-operative- 
mOvement and the All-India Reserve Bank. 

08,233. Do you know that, at tho disposal of the Central Banks in 
this Province at this moment, there is a largo surplus of available 
funds which are not lent out ? — I know that, 

03,230. Thoro is nd shortago of capital for long-term credit?— That 
is because the Central Banks arc not financing tho movement as they 
should. 

68, 280(a). At the present moment, do you blame the Central Banin? 
for the fact that they have surplus money on thoir hands? — I do. 

68.210. What steps do you think they ought to take to ubo that 
surplus ?-— ' They should tcaeh tho villagers the propor use of credit bo 
that they may use thoir own credit productively, which they do not 
do at tho present moment. They only use their credit to pay off 
previous debts. Though they have it, they do not use their credit for 
productive purposes, and if tho villagets were taught to uso their 
credit for productive purposes, then the Central Banks would bo irnablo 
to finance the demand for money in tho village. 

63.241. I agreo that tho Central Banks may havo saddled themselves 
■with more capital than they could uso for tho purposes for which it was 
acquired, but I ’should have thought that tho blame must bo attached to 
the fact that primary societies in tho Province, according to tho evidence 
before tho Commission, are not in a healthy condition, and co-operative 
principles are, not understood by tho members of primary societies. 
That as the root of ilia trouble, is it not ?— That is so with regard to 
tho co-operative movement in this Province ns a whole, at least to 
the extent that I know, hut in the area in which I am working it 
has progressed on the linos on which it should havo progressed. 

63.242. So, to return to my original point, which is that there is 
no shortage of capital at the disposal of agriculturists if they aro 
prepared to make good use of the capital, I still do not sec why you 
wish to join the co-operative movement on to tho All-India Reserve 
or State Bank?— Any way in which tho financial position of tho country 
could bo strengthened would be welcome. 

I am afraid T do not quite sec tho connection between tho answer 
and tho question. 

69.243. On page 468 of your note, you say " I strongly advocate tho 
adoption of new irrigation Rchomcs by tanks or high level btinth or 
embankments alongside 1 ? of streams and rivulets throughout Chota 
Nagpur.” 'What exact knowledge havo yon of tho irrigation problems ? 
— I' have no expert knowledge, hut I nnvo in my co-oporntivo work 
seen those buntlit constructed and effectively worked. 

03.211. foul.1 yon fell the Commission how exactly these bunth work? 
— I havo given nn illustration in my note. I have said tlint in tho 
district of Ranchi, in the villages of Kochcbong nnd Howl, both lhn* 
vinhnl properties, 200 seres nnd CO ncres of land, respectively, havo boon 
brought under cultivation and are being irrigated by these high level 
or Kanke huntht (so called because they wero' first attempted at tho 
Government demonstration farm in Kanke). 

63,245. Those arc the instances. Could you tell nr, bow the system 
works?— The system is that because it is on a higher level the water 
percolates through tho tanks to tho lower level on which cultivation is 
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going on, and in times of drought the water is carried into the fields * 
by mechanical means 

68,240. Your high level bunds are bunds across streams at levels 
above the culturable land, and the water is held up instead of flowing 
over the soil and disappearing, percolates into the soil and subsoil, and 
moistens and fertilises the land on the lower level * — Yes. 

68.247. Do you think that a special engineer, skilled in that parti- 
cular work and available to advise cultivators how best to cany out 
these schemes, may bo ot good servico ? — I do not know about a special 
highly paid engineer. I know of one expert in the Agricultural De- 
partment who has been doing thiB, and an officer of that type, set 
apart for that duty in Chota Nagpur, would be quite enough. 

68.248. The point is that he should be set aside for the purpose?— 
Yes, I do advocate that. I should like to add that I believe lie irri- 
gation scheme in Chota Nagpur would be of great advantage from the 
point of view of Orissa also, by holding up the water that flows away 
from Chota Nagpur into Orissa and causes these repeated floods. 

68.249. In answer to Question _ 20, on marketing, you _ are talking 
about tne organisation of federations of village co-operative societies 
directly controlled by the Stato. Do you think you can reconcile the 
principle of co-operation with State control?— If it were possible to 
have a special Act for the purpose of controlling these marketing 
federations, and under that Act a non-official body were created, I think 
it would be possible to carry out the idea that is there. At the present 
moment the co-operative movement iB pot so advanced that it can do 
without State help or co-opcration in India. I think that, in almost 
-every direction. State help is necessary. 

68.250. Would you agree that State control « entirely repugnant 
to the firat principle of co-operation? — I do agree with that as a 
principle. 

68.251. How about compulsory education ? Do you favour compulsory 
•education in Tural areas?— I do, and especially the compulsory educa- 
tion of zamindars. 

68.252. Especially the compulsory education of zamindars? — Yes. 

68.253. Would you like to see an Act brought into the local legis- 
lature compulsorily to educate the ramindars?— Yes. 

68.254. Who, do you suggest, should pay for their education? The 

public tax-payer?— I do not know; the zamindars might be taxed for 
their own education. , 

68.255. Mr. Calvert-. You suggest that the Reserve Bank could lend 
money to the central co-opcrativo marketing or sales bonrd. What 
would bo the security 1 — Tho security must be worked out from the 
bottom; that is, tho board will have tho security of the sale societie's 
which carry out the sales, and they would have the security given by 
tho federation of village societies'. 

68.256. What does tho Reserve Bank get as security? — It gets the 
security of the central co-operative marketing board as it stands. 

68.257. What security has the board to offer?— The board has to 
offer the security of all the village societies that federate into the 
‘board. 

68.258. What exactly would you put into the Reserve Bank’s safe ? — 

There would be no cash security but the security would be on the 
-property or on the credit position of every villager who joins in the 
movement. t 

Mr. S, K. Boy. 
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68,239. Would there ho any handing over of documents? — There 
must he a regular system, as you have at present, of each member 
of the society giving his unlimited liability, He must also stake his 
liability to n certain extent for this purpose 

68,260, The board would not hand over any documents to the 
Reserve Bank as security for tho loan ! — Thej tan onlj hand over the 
security of tho societies. 

68,201. For those multi-purpose societies you want special legislation. 
What special legislation do you require? — I have indicated on page 465 
what Government should do. I suggest that whole-village societies 
should lie given all the powers and privileges of village unions. 

68.262. They will become Local Government bodies practically ?— 
Yes. 

68.263. Professor Gonguhei Why not call them \illagc nnions in 
that case? — Village unions, as they are organised at preBont, are for 
a different purpose. They have a different object altogether. If we 
call them village unions, the purpose will be misunderstood 

68.264. You cannot possibly inculcate your ideas of whole-village 
oiganisations into the village unions? — Not as they are organised at 
present. We have it diffeient object to carry out in the co-operative 
lino. 

68.265. Mr. Calvert : On page 466 you say '* Such organisations 
should bo recognised by an amendment in tho Go-opcrativo Societies 
Act What amendment do .you lccommend? — The Co-operative So- 
cieties Act should be so amended as to give such a non-official body as 
tho Co-operative Federation of this Province a definite place under 
the rules, with definite functions to perform. For example, I may 
point out Hint in this Province audit is supposed to be one of the duties 
of the Registrar hut tho audit in this Province is carried out by the 
Co-operative Federation and there is no rule by which, legally, the 
Co-operative Federation can levy contributions for audit from the 
village societies. But they are doing so. At any moment there may 
be a critical stage in which the wholo question would become doubtful 
as to whether the audit can be carried out by the Federation. 

68.266. On page 461 you say that limitation of the right of mortgage 
and sale does more harm than good ? Is that based on your experi- 
ence ?— Yes. 

68.267. In what part of the Piovince ? — In Ohota Nagpur. 

63.268. Your experience is confined to Ohota Nagpur? — Yob. 

68.269. jS T»Y James MacKcrna : In answer to Question 23 (6) (iii), 
you give a new and somewhat original theory of the wastage that takes- 
plaeo in primary schools. You say: " The proportion of boys who pass 
through the upper class in a primary school is small because of thoir 
inability to learn to road. This is to a groat extent due to the negli- 
gence and dishonesty of the teacher and to teaching by discarded 
mc.tliods, but in my opinion the physiological and hcnlth causes of this 
inability have not been properly investigated. It is notorious that 
children suffering from nervous traits such as niglitmaics, hesitant 
speech, left handedness, rudeness to eldei-B and emotional outbursts of 
crying (besides stammering) are very difficult to teach reading. An 
inquiry of this kind ought tQ be made”. Arc those conditions widely 
prevalent in this Province ?— Not in all of it. Some of fhom are pre- 
valent among people ir Cliota Nagpur especially. 

68.270. Do you think that left handedness is a sign of mental defi- 
ciency ? — Psychologically ft is an open question whether it is so or not. 
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and that is why I havo pointed out that it should bo made the subject 
of investigation. 

88.271. Do you think that this mental deficiency is widely prevalent 
in Chota Nagpur i— Some of these defects are. 

68.272. Do you think they arc soi ious enough to demand special 
investigation J— Not only that, but oven from the general pedagogic 
standpoint it is a subject that should be investigated. 

68.273. How would you deal with these unfortunato children? — 
There should be special teachers for them and they should get separate 
treatment altogether. 

68,274 Professor Gangulec : With regard to theso instances of 
mental deficiency that you have given in your note, are they baso'd on 
observation in your schools? — Yes, in schools in Chota Nagpur. 

68,273. Have you published any account of your observations?—! 
have not as yet. . i 

68,276 Are you familiar with the cooperative movement? — Yes. 

68.277. Would you describe to the Commission the main features of 
the very best co-opcrativc societies that you know ? — Take, for example, 
the society in the IChunti sub-division about which Mr. T. P. Ghosh 
gave evidence yesterday. It was organised on the whole-village plan 
and the object was not merely the promotion of credit but the promo- 
tion of the welfare of the whole village. 

68.278. Most of the societies are not based on what you describe as 
the “whole-village” organisation? — ‘A’ class societies arc classed as 
such if they simply pay off all their loans and havo very frequent 
meetings 

68,270 Do we then understand that, in this Province, you have 
only one centre where you have a co-operative society which is really 
co-operative?— In (l>c Khunti sub-division there are several societies 
which aie coming up to that standard, though not up to the standard 
-of this verj one which was the first one to be organised. 

63,280 What is the secret of the success of this “ whole-village ” 
organisation in the Khunti sub-division ? — Propaganda of tho right 
kind. 

68,281. Do you find similar elements in any other part of the Pro- 
vince whoie such schemes could be made successful ? — At present there 
are none that I know of. There are fqw people interested in the co- 
•opcralive movement and who havo been moved by high ideals. There 
is a possibility of developing this kind of organisation if the right kind 
of propaganda could bo instituted. 

68.283 The right kind of propaganda suggests tho right kind of 
men Do you see nny indication of the right kind of men coming for- 
ward ? — 1 think there is, at present, great hope for the co-operative 
'movement in this Province. 

63.283. If you were given the sole charge pf this plan of "whole- 
village ” organisation, could you recruit a sufficient numbor of non- 
offirials to carry on tho propaganda?—! certainly think so. 

68.284. On page 4C6 you toll us what non-official agencies should do 
and you cite a numbor of instances. Why is it that the non-official 
agencies are not doing the things that you suggest ?— Simply beenuso 
they have not beon inspired by tho right ideals. The co-operative 
movement lias been looked at merely ns something intended to promote 
'banking. 

68,286. On whom do you depend for this inspiration that you want? 
— On a fow people who nro already inspired by the right ideals 

Mr. S. K. Roy. 
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08,280. You do not look to the State for supporting you in the co- 
operative movement ?— Not entirely, but there arc one or two people 
in the Stato departnient who are inspired by the highest ideals. 


08,297. Cannot the State do anything to assemble these non-official , 
agencies to help the co-operative movement in achieving its ideals'! — 
Very little. , 

v 08,288. Then you are of opinion that the moral responsibilities of 
the w holt? movement must rest on the people? — Yes, on the Co-operative 
Federation. The trouble at present is that a number of people who 
take an active interest once a year at the time of the Congress of the 
Co-operative Federation do not, when they go back, continue to take 
the same interest that they should, nnd that, is simply because this 
idealistic propaganda, of which I have been speaking,, which ought 
to bo undertaken has not been undertaken among the people who are- 
the workers. 

08,299. On the question of jriigation, do you know of any instance 
where bands had proved to jbe a failure because technical advice was 
not available or was not sought for? — Yes, I know of a few instances. 

08,290 You recommend the appointment of a special officer to go 
into this question. Would such an officer have enough work and enough 
advice to give to the people if he wore appointed ? — Whenever a mcm- 
bor of a society wants a bund put up, he invariably comes to the Agri- 
cultural Department and seeks their advice ns to how such a bund' 
should hi- pul up. 

68.291. You appear to attach a great deal of importance to chemical 
research. May I know the reason why?— My opinion on this mattor- 
is merely theoretical. Looking at it from the layman’s point of view, 

I think that chemical research has done much more good than anything 
else. 

68.292. Have yon ever visited Pusa? — No. 

08,298. Mr. Knmat : Your replies to the questions in connection with 
the Reserve Bank nnd the linking up of the co-operative movement to- 
the bank wero not clear to mo. I would like to ask you whether you had 
in mind the suggestion made in certain quarters that tho method of 
linking up was to bo like this: Where tho Imperial Bank has no 
branches Cut there are good co-operative banks, such hanks should be 
allowed to do the agency work of the Reserve Bank. Is that what you 
had in mind? — I had in mind, chiefly, tho most illuminating note by 
Sir Daniel Hamilton on tho subject of the linking up of the Resorve 
Bank with the co-operativo movement. 

08,291. Profrrsor Gmrflulrr: You rend his note before you wrote 
this statement? — Yes. 


08,29fi. Mr. Kamat : With regard to the agency work being done 
by the to-operativc banks for tho Reserve Bank, what is really meant 
iB that. such co-operative. banks. should bo allowed 1o do banking such 
as dealing with hundis. negotiable instruments, nnd tho like. Are 
you mixing up tho two things, that is, lending nnd borrowing from the- 
Reserve Bunk and the agency work which I have just indicated to 
you ? — r think both. 

68,290. You want Central 'Banks or co-operative banks to do both? 
You must remember that in tho case of londing tho question of security 
comes in, but in tho ease of tho agency it may not. Do you wish both 
to come in ?— Yes. 


68,297. Mr. Danby : You say that the limitation 
mortgage and sale does more harm than good?— Yes. 


of tho right of-' 
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68,298. It this based on your experience of Choto Nagpur l— Yes. 

68 299. You have no experience of any other part of the Province 1— 
No. ’ 

68.300. Mr. Calvert'. What harm, may I know, haB the limitation 
of the right of mortgage and sale done J— In Chota Nagpur, the people 
part with land for a much less value than is obtained in the market. 

68.301. Is your statement based on a careful inquiry or examination 
of the value of land over a long series of years 1— Yes, and also on the 
work done in the Settlement Department in connection with land 
settlement areas. 

68.302. Is the value of land less now than what it was beforof— I 
do not know. 

68, 30b. Would you be amazed to know that the value of lan'd is now 
a hundred times higher than it was before the restrictions were im- 
posed! — Yes, I would be surprised to hear that. 

68,304 You have not got figures to show whether the value of the 
land is less now than it wns before the restrictions were made! — No, 
I have not got any figures. 

68.305. Piofessor Gangulee : With regard to the question regarding 
the value of land, about which you just spoke, does not that depend upon 
the price factor 1 — It depondB on many other things ub well; it depends 
on the value of tho landB in adjoining places throughout the whole 
Province. 

68.306. And on the value of the rupee also! — Yes. 

{The iritnctt it ffhilreir). 


Mrs. R. V. NORRIS, Director and Bio-Chemist, Lac Research 
Institute, Namkum. 

Note submitted by the Indian Lac Association lor Research. 

The Indian Lac Association for Research was formed in 1921 as the 
result of an enquiry into the state of the lac nnd shellac industry called 
for by the Government of India. 

The importance of the industry to India consists in the fact that ? as 
fai as tho natural pioduct is coneeincd, the country at present enjoys 
practically a world wide monopoly which biingR in on an average five 
million pounds sterling a year. 

The association is managed by a committee of Europeans and Indians 
leprcsenting all branches of the trade and is one of tho associations ro- 
cognised by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Funds aie obtained by a smnll ccss imposed by the Government of 
India on all exports of lac, manufactured and unmanufactured. 

The objects of tho Lac Association for Research may be briefly sum- 
marised ns follows: — 

To establish the lac industry on such a sound commercial basis that 
there would bo no fear from — 

(а) A synthetic product such as affected indigo. 

(б) The establishment in other countries of tho lac insect itself 

such as was done in the case of silk. 1 

Unfortunately, tho lac market is a highly speculative one, due to 
various causes, nnd the icsult has been that chemists in other countries 
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have turned their attention to the production of synthetic substitutes. 
How far this has been successful is shown by the following figures which 
.are given for only one of the many trades into which lac, or shellac 
•(the article manufactured from lac), enter. 

In 1021, seventeen American factorios produced one-and-a-half million 
gallons of lacquer. Two years later forty-one factories produced three- 
and-a-half million gallons, and by 1925 eighty-five factories had brought 
production up to eleven million gallons. Authorities state that French 
production is about one-fifth, and German three-fifths, of the American 
manufacture, and that the British output is about equal to the French. 

Lac is used in a great variety of trades, of which the gramophone 
record and the paint and varnish trades are perhaps the most im- 
portant. 

The figures given abov e i cfer to the paint and varnish trade; it is now 
possible to manufacture gramophone records also from substitutes, but 
-this so far is not a financial proposition from the trade point of view. The 
•electrical tiade, which also used to depend entirely on shellac for many 
purposes, has now turned its attention to substitutes and present opinion 
points to the possibility of shellac being entirely ousted from this branch 
‘in the course of a very short time. 

The position, therefore, before the Indian Lac Association for 
IResoarch is very serious. 

The trade at present provides employment for many small growers 
and small manufacturers, the industry apart from a few large concerns 
toeing mainly a cottage one. 

Lac, being a natural article, suffers from the usual disabilities of 
•climate, and, also, when it is considered that it is the product of an 
dnscct which itself thrives as a parasite on various host trpCB, there are 
many more points to be taken into consideration than with an ordinary 
■field crop. 

The main drawback at the present moment is tho violent fluctuation 
-of the market which gives an enormous advantage to synthetic substi- 
tutes which can be produced at more or less standard rates and also of 
standard quality, which again places a natural article at a disadvantage. 

As regards rosin and insoluble impurities, the main importing 
countries such as America and England each have their own arbitrary 
standards which do not at present coincide. 

In the case of America they arc ns follows : — 

In the event of any lot of pure grade shellac containing rosin or of 
United States Association TN containing more than thrpo per cent rosin, 
allowance is made of one per cent of invoioc value for one per cent 
adulteration and two per cent of invoice value for each additional one 
per cent adulteration. 

In the event of any lot of TN shellac ’containing more than three per 
cent alcohol insoluble impurities, or of any sholloc intermediate in 
.grade between TN and suporfinc containing moro than two-and-a-half 
per cent alcohol insoluble impurities or of superfine shollac more than 
-one-and-th ree-q uarters per cent alcohol insoluble impurities, allowance 
is m-ido of one per cent of invoice value for one per cent insoluble im- 
purities and two per cent of invoice value for each additional one per 
cent insoluble impurities. 

In the event of any lot of seed lac or stick lac containing moro than 
a guaranteed or agreed-upon maximum of alcohol insoluble impurities, 
•allowance is made of two per cent of invoice value for each two per 

4 
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cent above agreed or guaranteed maximum insoluble impurities con- 
tent. 

In the event of any lot of shellac containing water solubles in excess 
of one-half per cent, allowance is made of one per cent of invoice value 
for each one per cent water soluble in excess of one-half per cent. 

In the ease of England they are as follows: — 

In the event of any lot of TN shellac containing more than throe per 
cent rosin an allowance is nw.udcd of the percentage exceeding three 
pei cent upon the invoice value. If any lob contains more than ten per 
cent rosin the buy pis have the option of invoicing it back to tho sellers 
at a price fixed by arbitrators. If quality, generally, is inferior to the 
standard a fair allowance is to be made. No allowance except for 
quality is made on any lot ai riving blocky or out of condition. 

In th" ease of Calcutta they arc as follows: — 

In the event of any lot of pure grade shellac containing rosin or of 
losinous shellac containing more tlmn the agreed-upon amount, an 
allowance of eight annas per mound for every onc-linlf per cent or 
part thereof up to one per cent, and two rupees per maund for each 
additional one-half per cent oi part thereof. 

In the event of any lot of shellac containing more than three per 
cent insoluble impurities an allowance is mado of ono rupco per mauna 
for each' one-half per cent or part thereof above tlireo per cent and tip 
to four per cent impurities, and two rupees per maund for each addi- 
tional one half per tent or part thereof. 

I consider that it would he to tho advantage of tho trade in general 
if thero wore a set of standard grades which were tlio same in all' 
countries. 

Apart from this, much remains to bo done in onlor to get tlio market 
into a healthy condition. Fluctuations in price according to crop yields 
are difficult to avoid, but apart from this it should bo possible to im- 
prove the trado in many ways. As I have -already stated, the bulk of 
tho cultivation and alio the manufacture is in the hands of more or 
less illiterate and untrained people. The actual growor, the ryot, for 
example, strips his trees when prices are good and thereby leaves him- 
self with insufficient brood for the ensuing season. He then cither haa 
to pay a high prico for his fresh btood lao or else ho leaves many of his 
trees uninfected, with a consequent loss of crop later. 

The small mnnufnctuior also, if shellac prices arc low, will frequently 
keep largo quantities of Btick lac in stock and onl.v mnkc them up when 
tlio market is favourable, by which time the quality lias deteriorated. 
He also adulterates and in tho course of his manufacture frequently 
usos a single bag instead of a double one, thoreby allowing an increased 
percentage of impurities to app’cur in tho finished article. 

The association have had several suggestions put before them in 
order to remedy this state of affairs. 

In the first place it has been proposed that,, alongside the actual 
work done bv the association, the various Provincial Governments of 
Provinces where lac is grown should bo interested in the question, and 
help according to tho problems presented in each Provinco. 

Tho Government of Bihar mid Orissa, which comprises one of tho 
main lac growing areas, has already taken steps and has started several 
small plantations, under Government control, which are intended to 
servo as brood farms so that wben brood is scarce from whatever reason 
tho ryot will bo able to purchase it at ns fair a rate ns possible. 

Mn. I?. P, Worrit. 



The Government of Assam has also shown its willingness to help and 
lias asked the association to advise it ns to the best means of pro- 
moting lao cultivation. At present nothing further has been done with 
-other Governments. 

Tho result of enhanced cultivation would be to lower prices so that 
although there would still bo fluctuations they would not be so violent, 
and this would help the trado to meet the synthetic menace on a more 
secure basis. 

Other proposals have been that the sympathy of Government co- 
-operativo societies should be enlisted so that the cultivator could obtain 
loans for the purchnse of brood lac and thereby avoid getting heavily 
into debt with the village bania. 

This is done to a certain extent in Bihar and Orissa but much more 
'might be done in this direction. 

It has been suggested also that propaganda work should be under- 
taken amongst both growers and mnmifacturers and that current Cal- 
cutta market prices should be posted in all the principal lac markets. 
This, in the case of cotton in tho Punjab, lias had a very steadying effect 
on prices. 

The possibilities of forming central marketing agencies in order to 
rut out the profits made by the middlemen has also been considered, 
but the committee of the Indian Lac 'Association for Research are of 
'the opinion thnt their foimation is more a matter for the Provincial 
•Governments, through the co-operative societies. 

Recently, a suggestion lias been njadc to the association that the per- 
sonnel of the oomrpjltec should he increased to admit officials from lac 
growing Provinces or other people interested in the industry; that is to 
■say more on the lines of the Indian Central Cotton Committee. The 
committee of the association, however, do not consider that this is 
•necessary and feel that the same results can be obtained by quarterly 
or half-yearly meetings of Provincial delegates with the association. 

The above summarises very briefly the state of the industry at the 
present time and tho ever increasing competition which it has to face. 

In view of its importance to the country and the present difficulties 
with which it has to contend, this memorandum has been drawn up 
for the information of the Rival Commission on Agriculture. 

Oral Evidenoe. 

68.307. The Ohnirman: Mrs. Norris, you arc Director of the Lac 
Research Institute! — Yes. 

68.308. Where exactly is it 1— Five miles outside Ranchi on the Chota 
Nagpur plateau. 

68.309. A good deal of information about lac cultivation is already 
before the Commission, and there are just a few points about which 
I should like to ask you somo questions. You say thnt the cultivator is 
represented on tho organisation which you represent? TIow is ho repre- 
sented ? — Tiie actual Indian cultivator, I should say, is not represented 
on the committee; lie could become a member of the association if he 
wished. The actual growers who aie represented are people of tho 
type of Messrs. Rogers Pyatt and Angelo Brothers. 

68.310. This Commission, you will understand, is more interested in 
•the grower's interest than in the interests of anv other person or group 
of persons concerned with the industry, but at the same, time we under- 
stand that unless lae can be manufactured, distributed and sold at a 
.profit, the eultivator will not got his price? — That is so. 
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09.311. Do you think the interests of the cultivator, the actual grower, 
are adequately represented on your organisation? — I do not think so. 

69.312. Do you consider that it would be of advantage to all con- 
cerned if things were different in that respect J— Yes. 

09,313 Have the economics of lac growing, from the cultivator’s point 
of v lew, been sufficiently examined, do you think ?— No; the Research 
Institute at Namkuni has actually, I think, been working for two years, 
and there in a small experimental plantation which had to he planted 
and naturally the host trees took some time to grow. 

65.311. Lac growing makes n scry welcome addition to the incomo 
of the cultivator!— He docs not get most of the benefit from it, though. 

A lot of the lae trade in in the hands of scry ignorant villagers and 
before it finally reaches the manufacturer or the Calcutta market, it 
pnssrs thiongh the hands of a good many middlemen. 

39.311. Do yon think that villagers engaged in the industry might, 
with advantage, he organised on co-operative lines?— I think a great 
deal might he done in that direition. 

09,310. Having regard to the competition of the synthetic article, do 
you think that there is danger in recommending n loo sudden or too 
widespread extension of lae production?— No, I think that it is one of 
the main tliingb that will help; the menace nt the present moment is 
extremely serious 

08,317. Do you think that a Iniger supply of the natural article 
would stienglhrn the position of the nntnrnl article in the mnrkct? — It 
would help lo keep the price down. 

09,31 s Aie you satisfied that the synthetic article cannot be sold 
for profit at a conhidrinbh lower late than the prices at present ruling 
in the ninikct for the synthetic article!— I could not tell. 

GS.31P. Is not that a rather important fnctoi, having regard to your 
last answei ?— All 1 was told in England was that the natural article sold 
nt n shilling a pound need fear no competition whatever from the synthe- 
tic trade. 

09,320 Sir Thntita* MuUUrton : What is the composition of your staff 
nt the Research Institute nt Ranchi ?— I am myself Director and Rio cho- 
• mist, but I ne\er have the time lo do any chemistry nt all. I have one 
'European Entomologist, four Indian Assistant Chemists, and three 
Indian Entomological Assistants: and there is the usunl clerical staff. 

09.321. What are the subjects that you arc chiefly engaged in? — On 
the chemical side, on the cultivation of Uie crop and improvements in 
that dirertion, and on the entomological side, the life history of the 
insect and of its enemies. 

69.322. When you say the cultivation of the crop, do you mean of the 
plnnt on v Inch the insect breeds, or the crop of lac ?— Both the insect and 
the plant. 

09.323. What plants are you cultivating foi the purpose? — Time arc 
five main host tiees which are the commercial ones Till: insect will 
live on quite a number of trees, but fioni the commercial point of view 
nnlv about half dozen are worth considering, and those have been * 
planted out extensively: for other things there are onlv little trial blocks 
to see what kind of crop can he grown on them. 

09,321. The Chnirmnn : I ought to have added one more question to 
the rcrics of questions T put you nt the outset. Can natural lac be pro- 
duced, and sold nt a piofit, nt prices much below those ruling today? — 
Yes, it can. 

Jfr « Jf. T Xotrit 
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68,325. Mr. Calvert : The members of your association are mostly 
'Calcutta merchants, are they not? — Yes. 

08,326 Have you any control over the funds of your association? — 
INone whatev er. 

68,327. They are entirely in the charge of your association ? — Yes. 

63,323. Do those funds consist entiicly of the proceeds from the lac 
•cess ? — There is a cei tain 1 amount from members’ subscriptions. The 
membership is, I think, Rs. 25 quarterly, but I do not think that this 
brings in mole than about Rs. 0,000 a year. 

68.329. Docs the association control you in your lesearch work? — 

Yes. x 

68.330. Have tlieio ever been offers of financial assistance fiom out- 
side for the expansion of the lcscarcli work f — America is very anxious 
to help. I was over there this year. They have a Lac and Shellac Im 
porters’ Association, and they arc vety anxious to help in advertising 
and propaganda, and also in research work on shellac for different 
trades. The trouble is about raising the money. These importers will 
not say how much they import. Tl was suggested from this end that 
they should collect extra money through their customs who would know 
exactly how much shellac was going into the country, but they said 
that this was impossible as there were no. taxes of this nature in the 
country at present, and if a tax was imposed the other interests would 

« 'be up in arms at once, and therefore nothing could be done. 

68.331. Is any rcscaieli carried on with the object of producing a 
standardised product.?— No. 

‘68,332. The Chairman : Could you tell the Commission whether the 
wholesalers in America and Europe deal in both tho natural and the 
synthetic article?— Yes; they do. 

68.333. And they arc concerned, of course, only with tho profits on 
their turnover; and I imagine they have no particular inlercsl in selling 
The natural as against the synthetic article? — No. One of the biggest 
gramophone companies in America is quite prepared to work either 
with the synthetic shellac or the natural shellac. 

68.334. They arc indifferent? — Absolutely indifferent. 

68.335. Dr. Ryder : In the area in which you arc operating, on what 
’trees does the lac insect grow ?— Do you want the botnnical names ? 

The Chairman : Wo have a complete list. 

68.336. Dr. Ryder : I was wondering whether you had a large area 
under bit tea frondosa ?— The Bihar and Orissa Government have, in the 
Palamau district. 

68.337. What is tho amount of cess levied ?— It iB four nnnns a niaund 
•on shellac or lac exported, and two annas a maund on refuse, that is, 
residues in tho b V after tho manufacture. It is only two annate a 
maund on that, but four annas on everything else, manufactured or 
unmanufactured. 

68.338. Is anything oxportod from Burma?— Yes; it comes into 
'Calcutta. 

68,333. *Could you tell us what arrangements are made in Burma? — I 
•do not know what the arrangements aro in Burma. 

68,340. Professor Ganyulce.: In your association, does the Govern- 
ment of India have a i cpresentative ?— Not that I know of. 

63,341 Could v on «ay what control {he Government of Iudin exert ises 
•over this association ? — None. 
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68,342 The Imperial Entomologist, Pusa, has nothing to do witfc / 
yon 1 — Nothing at all. 

68,343. The cess is simply handed over to the association; there is no- 
control over it; is that the position !— Yes. 

68,34 i. Have you to submit any account of your -work to the Gov ern- 
ment of India ?— No. 

68,345 Stood farms arc very important for the extension of lac culti- 
vation; have you any farms 7 — No: the Government of Bihar and Orissa, 
have taken over that work. 

68,316 Assam 7 — Assam is only just starting lac cultivation; nothing 
much has yet been done. 

68.347 What research side of the problem requires most attention* 
for the extension of lac cultivation 7 — You mean to increase the growth? 

68.348 Yes * — I should say, the study of parasites would give the 
quickest result 

68.349 Is any one engaged in that work?— We have a European 
Entomologist who arrived only six weeks ago; ho has just started work. 

69,3’iO Docs the speculative character of the market affect lac culti- 
vation 7 — Yes, it does to a certain extent. 

68,361 The Chairman : Does the sale of the synthetic article reduce, 
at all, the world consumption of the natural article? — Not at present, . 
because they frequently use the natural article in the nature of a preli- 
minary coating which helps the synthetic to stick bettor. At the pre- 
sent moment, it has actually given us ns much trade as it has taken 
away, but that will not continue. I am speaking now of the paint and 
varnish trade. 

68,352 It would depend upon the capacity of tlm natural lac producers 
to substantially reduce the cost to the consumer while retaining the not 
profit; your defensive resources have by no means been exhausted? — 
No. But the gramophone trade is probably the biggest purchaser of 
natural shellac, and gramaphono records can be made now from synthe- 
tics without a scrap of natural shellac, although it has not proved a 
financial proposition yet. That is our biggest trade with America. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. N. K. ROY, Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 

Ranchi Circle. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1.— Research.— (r) One of the most important lines of 
investigation and research is intensive study as regards the traditional 
practices and cropping system of the average holding, how far these 
are due to definite reasons which, rightly or wrongly, the cultivators 
arc able to urge in justification of their soundness, and how far they 
are duo to mere want of knowledge as regards improved methods. The 
most fruitful and valuable research is to experiment on average hold- 
ings with the co-operation of average cultivators and seo how far, by 
applying improved methods and changing the cropping system, an 
appreciable improvement can be brought about in the economio condi- 
tion of the ryots concerned, what are the obstacles,’ educational, social, 
financial, which stand in the way of extension along the same lines 
and how best they' may r he removed. 



Another line of research which is not being imestigatcd fully is in 
regard to the food value of the different cattle foods available in the 
country for purposes of (a) increasing the milk, and the butter-fat con- 
tent in the milk, of milch animals, and (b) increasing the efficiency of 
work-bullocks and buffaloes. 

A long series of food tests carried on in co-operation with culti- 
vators might to give valuable results 

Question 3. — Demonstration and Propaganda. — (a) The measures 
which have been most successful in influencing and improving the 
practice of cultivation are demonstrations of the improved methods 
conducted on the ryots’ field by the ryots themselves. 

Cj) Field demonstrations can bo made most effective by inducing 
the cultivators themselves to try the experiment under expert super- 
vision. The experiment should be specifically designed to show the 
difference between the existing und the new methods. When the 
experiment is a success, its effectiveness would be heightened by 
organising a demonstration lecture of a practical kind, to prove by 
results the superiority of the improved method. I mean, it is not 
enough merely to substitute the improved method and leave the ryot 
to draw his own conclusions; the traditional and improved methods 
should be exhibited side by side and the lesson followed up by the 
results being subjected to a crop-cutting test in which the residents of 
the village and surrounding villages are induced to take an intelligent 
part 

(c) The best method of inducing cultivators to adopt expert advice 
•is to utilise, (o th>> full, meetings of co-operative societies where mem- 
bers an* habituated to discussing matters of practical interest. Such 
advice will only be considered in a serious way when emanating from 
a person who is in sympathetic touch with the cultivators, such as, 
the inspecting officers of co-operative societies It follows therefore 
that the best results can only be expected by familinrising co-operative 
workers with those improved methods, which are sought 
to be introduced, by a specialised course of training which 
would have for its object just this kind of propaganda work. 
Once these experiments arc made and are proved a success to the satis- 
faction of the rjots others are bound to copy them and they will 
then spread to other villages rapidly enough. But such work takes 
a lot of time and unless supervising officers employed by co-operative 
banks have plenty of time to do this kind of patient and earnest pro- 
paganda, by discussions in meetings, followed up by personal canvas- 
sing. nrogress will he slow. The Central Co-operative Banks have 
b'mitod funds and onnnot emplov more than one clerk for every forty 
to forty-five societies Their time is more than fully occupied in the 
routine work of inspection and removal of audit defects. Unless the 
charge i-f reduced to twentv societies per clerk, there can be no appre- 
ciable progress in such demonstration and propaganda work. The 
only possible wav of accelerating the progress is for Government to 
subsidise the co operative banks with the cost of one additional clerk 
for cvcrv fortv societies. Government help in my opinion, is more 
than iurtifiable Uo progress is possible without an effective svstem 
of demonstration and propaganda At present the Agricultural De- 
partment has no adequate staff of demonstrators to work in the 
villages The research work that is being donr in the Government 
experimental farms has no practical value unless there is a svstem 
which direetlv aims af multiplying the best. The best possible system 
is to create an organic connection between the activities of the Agri- 
cultural Department and the life of a co-operative society. Any 
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improved method which is worth teaching would be fat more likely to 
be tested among cultivators who me co-operatively organised, than 
elsewhere. It is the busiress of the Agricultural Department to see 
that it is so tested. All that is necessaiy at present to give effect to 
this plan is, firstly, to provide, at Government cost, the kind of 
specialised training needed for this kind of work to all co-operative 
worksite and then to subsidise the Co-operative Central Banks through 
the Co-operative Federation to enable them to employ an adequate 
number of such trained workers 

The success of such demonstration and propaganda would, however, 
greatly depend on the character of the organisation set up in the 
villages This point is of supieme impoitanco*as I am convinced, 
uftei twelve jeais' intimate touch with the ryots, that a well-ordered 
village oiganisation iuuei foim the basis of all reform, I have discuss- 
ed this matter nt some length in my reply to Question 22. 

(d) A striking instance of success in demonstration and propaganda 
work is to be found in Peloul Co-operative Society affiliated to the 
Khunti Cential Co-operative Bank. The members of tho society were 
induced with great difficulty to glow sugarcane jointly on a plot of 
land (Sugarcane is an entirely new crop in this area.) The success 
of the experiment has lesulted in every one in the village cultivating 
sugarcane this tear. In the same way, groundnut, also a new crop, 
is now being cultivated by all The reason for the success is due to the 
fact that the co-operatii e spirit had previously been aroused by system- 
atic education nnd tinming in joint enterprises. That iB the reason 
why not only aie new experiments easy to introduce but, when once 
they are undertaken, they are so readily copied by everybody else. 
The opposite example of failure was experienced in another Bociety 
in village Kutey, under the Ranchi Central Co-operative Bank. In 
this village their is an oidinary credit society of the old type, viz., 
a mere lonn institution in which the only bond between the members 
is the need for loans. No member could be induced to try the experi- 
ment of growing sugarcane, though the Agricultural Department 
offered to lend the services of a Itamdar and to give fertilisers free. 
The zamindnr of the village, who is the joint secretary of the bank, 
allowed his land to be used for the experiment and this was conducted 
* by the zaraindar’s sri vant« with the help of the kamdar. The sugar- 
cane was a great success But next year not a single member wished 
to copy it. The reason was two-fold. The experiment was not done 
by any of the ryots on his own field and its success had no practical 
interost for the members as the matter w as not discussed in a practical 
wav and thov had not learnt to think of any new enterprise with any 
spirit of confidence. 

Question 5.— Finance. — ( n) I have no doubt that by far tho best 
mode of financing agricultural operations is to organise a net-work 
of co-operative societies throughout the country on the whole-village 
plan. The nlan simply is to enlist in every society, as members, men 
whose intelligence, character and enterprise entitled them to become 
local leaders, and by enlarging the scope of the society’s activities 
and increasing tho membership, make the society a live organisation. 
The problem is not merelv to provide facilities for finance as if the 
productive expenditure of loans only needed such facility for its 
exploitation. The defect is far more fundamental. The cultivators 
simply do not know the productive uses of Ioiids _ We Fave to. educate 
and train them up to better means of production. The society has 
to function as a school for adults nnd demonstration and propaganda 
are to bo the means of their education. It is only thus that agi icui- 
iutal operations will ever be ndequafelv financed in any villaee. Once 
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the object is achieved in one village, it will serve ns an objeet-leBSon 
to all and will 5c the best propaganda for similar societies elsewhere. 

Without a net -work of such healthy and vigorous organisations in 
the villages, the mero provision of credit facilities will achieve very 
little. It is the practical knowledge of progressive agriculture which 
can make finance a real aid to increased production. What is wanted 
is solf-help made effective through organisation. Definite suggestions 
for creating such a net-work of societies hnvc been made in my reply 
to Question 22. 

The provision oj short and long te'm tredif. — For short-term credit, 
co-operative societies, whore they exist, at present fulfil all the require- 
ments of the members. Long-term credit can be ui ranged if the Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Bank is helped by Government in either of two 
ways— (I) guaranteeing the issue of long-term debentures; (2) placing 
at the disposal of the Provincial Bnnk for it long term a ceitain portion 
of the s.-yrings bank deposits of post offices oi of the surpluses in the 
Imperial Bank. The l.itc of interest to be ehatged to the Piovincial 
Bank should not exceed three pci cent. This will enable the Provincial 
Bank to advance loans to the Central Bank'6 at four per cent and the 
Central Banks could advance them to tho societies at six per cent and 
the latter to their members at eight per cent. Unless loans are made 
available to the cultivators at eight per cent it is impossible to tako 
tip tbc question of debt redemption sorioubly nt all. Productive ex 
. penditure on land improvements such ns excavation of tanks, construc- 
tion of bunds, digging of wells, etcetera, will never be taken up on a 
scale which will have any appreciable effect On the prosperity of tho 
agricultural classes, unless the rate of interest is reduced to oight 
per cent. 

(h) I do not consider taccnvi loans ns at all a suitable means pf 
financing agriculture. 

Question 8.— Irrigation. — (a) (i). So far as my experience goes 
there iH vast scope for the extension of irrigation schemes, but different 
districts call for the adoption of different methods. 

nill-streams and rivulets abound in Cliotn Nngpur and most of 
them offer possibilities of being utilised for irrigating adjoining 
fields for sugarcane or other crops requiring intensive cultivation, and 
for converting waste lands into cultivable fields. The appointment of 
a special irrigation officer having experience of these minor projects is 
necessary to extend these schemes. 

(ii) In two districts, viz., Purulia and Snmbalpur, there is vast 
scope for the excavation of new and l e-excavation of old tanks and 
reservoirs for irrigation purposes, The configuration of the country 
is such that the construction of new bunds is a comparatively simple 
and inexpensive proposition. Most of the old tanks, over fiftv thousand 
in number in Fnrnlia alone, have been allowed to fall into disrepair or 
ho silted up, with flic result that the cultivation of these district 1 , must 
have suffered very greatly. The best method is to organise eo-operntivo 
societies in the villages in which such scope exists and get the mem- 
bora interested to undertake joint excavation of such tanks. This can 
easily be done by a whole-time paid organiser in each of these districts, 
who would concentrate on this work. In other districts of Chofa 
Nngpur there is considerable scope for introducing the system of high 
level bunds (called Ivnnko bund* after the name of the Government 
farm nt Hanchi where it was first, introduced). In Ibis ease also, co- 
operative societies, whore they are well organised, would offer tho 
greatest scope for extension. Where the scheme consists in converting 
waste lands into fields hy a system of thebe bunds, there would bo 
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little difficulty in getting tenants to combine for the purpose. Whero 
the bund has to servo existing fields of varying sizes belonging to differ- 
ent tenants, the organisation is much more difficult But there can be 
no doubt that a special agricultural officer with sufficient experience of 
this particular kind of work could, in co-operation with the Co-oporat- 
ito Depaitment, help to extend those systems enormously. The 
appointment of such an officer appears to be urgently called for. 

(iii) As regards surface wells there is unlimited scope for thoir 
extension and co-operative societies can encourage thoir extension 
by special propaganda desigped for the purpose. But loans 
for well-digping mjmie a long period for repayment and, as they 
imolvc substantial outlay of initial capital, a low rate of interest is 
necessary to induce culfivatozs to take such loans I have suggested 
elsewhere that for such permanent improvements loans should bo avail- 
able at a i ate not exceeding eight por cent. 

As regai ds tube wells, I am of opinion that experiments should bo 
conducted by Government in Chota Nagpur with a view to finding out 
the cost at which such wells can be bored and the area of land which 
they can irrigate. In an aTcn whero the ryots aro so poor and where 
the scarcity of water for irrigation is as prononneed as it is in Ohota 
Nagpur, experiments with a view to exploring overy source of possible 
irrigation can only bo made by Government. 

The obstacles to the extension of irrigation by the above methods 
are the want of a wall-defined policy in regard to them and the financial 
stringency in the provincial exehequor. 

Question 10.— 'Fektiliseks. — (a) In many parts of this country, the 
use of manures like oil-cakcs is entirely unknown. Artificial fertilisers 
like gypsum, sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda and superphosphates 
are hardly used by cultivators who go in for extensive cultivation. But 
evon for intensive cultivation the use of such fertilisers is very rare. 

In all these directions there is unlimited scope for extending the profit- 
able use of fertilisers 

(b) Fertilisers should ho sold through co-oporative agencies only and 
should be supplied by loliable wholesale dealers in sealed bags of 
moderate size 

(c) Systematic propaganda and demonstration on the ryots’ fields 
through the help of co-operative societies is the best means of oxtonding 
and popularising now and improved fertilisers. It would be necessary 
at the beginning for Government to give n suitable grant to the Central 
Banks to slock such fertilisers for the experimental demonstrations men- 
tioned After the demand has heon created in this way. small grants 
for opening depots in convenient eentros for easy distribution would 
be necessary. Within a few years the dop&ts should be solf-support- 
ing. 

(d) In my own circle, I made an arrangement with Indo-Agri. Ltd ; 
of Calcutta "bv which four banks, viz., Ban chi Contral Bank, Khunti 
Central Bank, Haznribagh Central Bank and Purulia Central Bank, 
wore appointed local agents for the propaganda and sale of sulphate of 
ammonia, which was an entirely new fertiliser in these parts. The 
hanks have been nblo to got a very largo number of ryots to by the , 
fertilisers on a small scale for paddy and sugarcane. Over seven hundred 
maunds of the fei tilisers have been sold in theso four areas. 

(e) I think the effect of such manuring should be tested cautiously 
over a wide area. 

(/) The only way in which the use of cowdung as fuel can bn pre- 
vented is to cncouraee the ryots by continuous propaganda to plant 
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■quick growing trees on waste lands and hedgeB or to introduce coa! into 
the villages by providing special transport facilities. Efforts in this 
■direction should be supplemented by propaganda regarding the Iobs 
caused by burning cowdung as fuel. 

Question 11. — Chops. — (a) (i) An appreciable improvement in exist- 
ing crops can bo brought about by an efficient organisation for the 
■distribution of selected seed evolved in the Government farms and of 
fertilises suitable for such ciops. The oiganisation must devise some 
menns of maintaining a sufficient supply of pure Becd, otherwise the 
seed, when broadcasted, is apt to get mixed up. This may bo secured 
by arranging to have the pure strain grown under proper precautions by 
zamindars and big cidtivators. Of course, propaganda and demonstra- 
tion must precede and accompany such an organisation. The method 
for carrying on the propaganda has been suggested in my reply to Ques- 
tion 3 of the Questionnaire. 

(ii) The introduction of new crops will also need ihe same kind of 
propaganda and demonstration work. But m addition, arrangements 
will hnvc to be made, in the initial stages, to find a market for the 
new crops introduced. This is more specially true of fodder crops which 
have a limited market and can only be introduced as part of a scheme 
of extending dairy farms, cattle breeding societies and milk unions. 

(iii) At present we have no effective system of seed distribution. 
The system I would suggest is that Central Co-operative Banks bo 
given a grant for putting up godowns for seed (and mnnuro), and tho 
Government farms should stock such godownB with selected seed for 
distribution through co-operative societies. When a sufficient demand 
has been created, seed stores should be started in convenient centres. 
These outlying stores would be stocked with pure strain seed purchased 
locally after careful selection. It should be possible to arrange to buy 
up the very best seed after a competitive crop-cutting test carried out 
under expert supervision. 

(iv) Agriculturists should be able to obtain licenses for guns for tho 
protection of their crops ns a matter of right. Though the provisions 
of the Arms Act are quite liberal in this respect, its administration in 
practice is not as sympathetic as might be desired. I know of several 
oases in which licenses have been refused, even when rccommendod on 
the ground that valuable crops have been destroyed by wild pig. A 
provision may suitably be introduced, laying down that licenses for 
such purposes shall not be refused except on very special grounds to 
be recorded in writing. 

Question 16. — Animai. Hubuanwiy. — ( a) (i) This can bo brought 
■about — 

1. By increasing the source of supply of good parent Btock, so that 
these may be distributed to centres from which good animals are likely 
to be bred. The number of Government-managed farms for maintain- 
ing herds of animnls of superior strain should be appreciably increased. 
Such Government farms should select and buy good animals of local 
breeds suitable for crossing with other strains of quality. Selected 
bulls, merinos, goats and cocks from such farms should be distributed 
for breeding purposes to co-operative unions and cattle breeding societies 
at a specially reduced cost. In this connection tho cost of transport of 
animals is an important factor and I think it is necessary to reduce 
railway freight for all animnls meant for breeding and dairy purposes. 

2. By carrying on a sustained propaganda^ through co-operative 
organisations, on the importance and advantages of selection-breeding 
and the evils of breeding from the unfit. The propaganda should take 
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-the form of magic lantern lectures dealing with the question, to be- 
enrried on systematically in every important village. The lectures will 
be carefully diawn up by experts who understand the mentality and. 
prejudices of the people and the slides made interesting and effective 
Another means which should prove effective is to auange for syste- 
matic cattle and poultry shows to be held annually at each thnnn and 
to offci liberal prizes to owners of the best animals and to the best 
cullisntois of fodder crops These shows may be utilised ful'y for 
lectures on the subject of selection breeding. Police officers at' each 
than a may well do this piopngnnda work when they have their hands 
fiee Go\ eminent and distiict hoaids should meet the cost of such 
propaganda and these cattle shows Aftei the people have been suffi- 
ciently educated in this matter it would not be difficult to get co-opera- 
tive societies to maintain good animals for breeding and to get all the 
unfit bulls rnstiatcd 

(11) Tins can be biought about in the following ways: — 

Inei easing the fodder supply of the country. No appreciable increase 
in fodder snpply is possible until the oidinnry agiienlturist is induced to 
turn his attention to it But he cannot be induced to do so unless it 
can be prosed to bis satisfaction flint it pays to glow fodder crops. 
This very point ought to be made - the subject of experiment and demon- 
stration on a wide seale The method I would advocate is simply to 
induce, with the help of Central Co operative Banks, members of co- 
operative societies residing near towns to grow fodder crop° of known 
\aluc under export supervision The cultivator would be guaranteed 
a minimum price, the return fiom which should compare favourably with 
the value of other crops grown locally on similar Innds Silage should 
be made if thought ndvisablc. The municipalities could be induced to 
provide the transport facilities and market the fodder for the benefit of 
the gntraln* nnd other cow -owners in the town. 

A great deal more in the way of investigation is ncccssnry in regard 
to such root crops ns turnips, swedes nnd mangolds which form such an 
important factor in the dairying industry of other countries. Tho 
cheapest way for such experiments, in my opinion, is to induce culti- 
vators to try them, ensuring them a minimum return at tlie beginning. 
In Chot.i Nagpur is is possible that these root crops mny be grown in 
the rains, with a propc 1 system of drainage. If the cost of the crop 
is not found to be prohibitive, by’ a system of free food-tests conducted 
among owneit. of tows in or near towns, a sufficient demand could be 
created for such crops. 

'Another important means for increasing the cattle-food supply is 
to ghe special encouragement to the oil-pressing industry, as it is of 
national impoi 1 -ance. Loans at a specially reduced rate for sucli in- 
dustries under the State Aid to Industries Act might have the desired 
effect. 

The last hut not the lenst important of the means, in my opinion, is 
improvement in transport facilities. Fodder will not be giown by culti- 
vators unless it can be cheaply transported to places where the demand 
is greatest. As regards railways it should be possible to fix a fiat rate 
for fodder crops by which cattle food could lie transported to any- 
distance within, say, fno hundred miles Rond transport is more diffi- 
cult, hut when the demonstration farms are started district bonrds and 
municipalities may well bo induced to co-opcrntc wifh Government in 
providing better transport facijitics. 

(iii) Starting model farms, which should be run entirely on economic 
lines to prove that they can be run at a profit. The model farms, 
Vihich must necessarily be largely of an experimental character, should 
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adopt the mixed forming plan, as this offers the least chance of failure. 
Though the farms would ho mixed fnrmB, they would of courso have- 
dallying as (heir eliief purpose. The plan I would suggest is as follows : 
Suitalilr kha* malm) lands, wherever available in the vicinity of towns, 
should he selected for this purpose. Rcidcnts of villages neai about 
such land*, would bo organised into eo-operativo societies The lands 
would be leased to (hem flee of rent for ten 01 fifteen yeais on condi- 
tion that they maintain, between them, a hc-id of good cows and grow 
fodder fot them accmding to the dneetiori of the faun mnn.igei appointed' 
and paid for bj (iovomtneni. Tin farm would be undei an expert 
toinmiUec on which Central Ranks ns well ns the distiiet bonid and 
municipality will be lepi esented. Loans will be given to the society, 
if requited, by the Cent i a! Jinnies fr.i the pmpose of pnreh.ising good 
Cows, rttid the neoe'-'ary seed, manure, plough enttle. ctretera, for cairy- 
ing on the faun The land will be pan died out among the cultivators 
in holdings of five to twenty acre*, each, iu eroding to the number of 
persons each fatnilv can provide to work on the fnim They must giow 
enougtt fodder for the cows maintained by each Kilos will bo eon- 
rtmeted and (lie fodder giown stored in them. The rows will be cither 
kept in me' pensive «hcd* put up on the faun or in the howes of the 
t iiltivntotF, as may be found convenient The cows will be milked at a 
centra) place under the. supervision of the manager and the milk 
marketed e* the town through the municipality. Land not .suitable for 
fodder would of course be utilised for other crops. Any shortage in- 
the Mipplv may be supplemented by persuading other cultivators in the 
vicinity to pi ov fodder, for which a minimum price would be guaranteed. 
This method of encouragement is important and then e would be hardly* 
any lisk, ns the surplus can always be Bent to the municipal drp6f in 
the town nnd sold to the local pot ratal. Out of the sale proceeds of the 
mflk, the members would be required to pay off the interest and principal 
of the loan by a system of small monlhlv instalments The fawn will' 
buy from the povula* all good rows with their calves when they* run 
dry. These will be fed and maintained from the common slock of tin 
farm, and re-sold by public auction, when they calve again. The differ- 
n.ec betvvien the calve* fed on the farm and tin* calves -if the city 
(ft, wains will toimnee cultivators' of tlie value of good feeding. Thin 
should be an important side activity of the farm, for one of the main 
teneons for the shortage of good cows is the fact that many of theso 
air told to butchers for slaughter owing to the fort flint the gnuntni 
cannot nffoid to feed them at the dry period and those that arc main- 
tained suffer inpid deterioration owing to inRtifiieient feeding. The 
erf mints of this part of the form’s business should be kept separate 
and would Perce the purpose of an important line of research and 
dunomtrntion, n:.,11mt il is an economic lo*s to under-feed good milch 
animals 

T have suggested that the modrl forms should be run a* eo opemtive 
jnint-foi ming societies, encouraged and aided by Govcinnitnt, because 
it vnultl perhaps be difficult for Government to "find rnnmdi money to 
start and finance nr, many forniR as we w'ould require Rut whether 
as purely* (!ev< rntnrnf /runs or an co-operative forma aided by Govern- 
ment, mio model form in every district should be aimed nt-. 

(I/) fi) ajjd fii) Roth these muse*, hava undoubtedly opei at< d in the 
drt eriornt ion of rattle. The remedy in tbi«, tin in most eases, is to 
t dticnU the eullivatorp up to the needs of the problem by continuous 
propaganda through the co-operative organisation. What is probably 
needed it. to fence in the pasture land ami do grass farming in a regular 
way, 1/ all the plough enltle nf the village wero utilised to plough up 
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■the pasture land in season and good grass wero sown, it would go a 
groat way m mitigating the insufficiency of pasture lands. 

(in) This insufficiency can bo met partly by improving transport faci- 
lities and 1 educing lailway freight on such dry fodder, so that it may 
travel freclj to places where there is a deficiency. 

(iv) Tlie deficiency m this inspect can only be met where cultivators 
have been taught to glow such fodder as maize anil )tiar for their 
cattle and store it m silos foi use m drj seasons It is also possiklo in 
Cbota Nagpur to grow ciops in the dij weather with irrigation, and 
those who havo milcli animals should bo induced to cultivate these 
fodders in smut) plots of land whole irrigation facilities exist. But 
this and other icforms involved in the suggestion nindo in previous 
items will only be possible on a large stale where the ryots have been 
co-oporatively organised. 

(c) Janunry to Juno Four to six weeks elapse before young cattle 
begin to thrive 

(d) Suggestions have been made in foregoing paragraphs 

(c) Landowncis may bo encouraged to start model dairy farms ou 
their own lands by the offer bj Government of the cost of an expert 
manager and the arrangement of tho sale of dairy produce through muni- 
cipalities. A great deal can also be done by district nnd divisional 
officers in getting landowners to take practical interest in Bticli matters 
by arranging for conferences ou tho subject and by using their pcisonal 
influence. Government may also make it clear by tho reward of titles, 
-and in other ways, that such pioneering work is regarded by Govcrn- 
menl as public servico of a high order. 

Question 17.— -Aoi.icultuiul Industiues.— (a) In parts whore only 
one main ^crop is. grown, the number of dnys of vvork dono by -an 
avorngo cultivator would bo about a hundred days in tho yonr. In 
partB of Bihar where two crops aro grown, tho number of dark would 
approximate two hundred. lie is generally idle during tho rest of tho 
year or picks up such casual labour ns ho can find. 

(b) The main subsidiary industry should be band-weaving of cotton. 
Facilities for learning this should bo provided on a wido scale. This 
can be ai ranged in an cconomio way by tho employment, daring tho 
slack seasons, of professional weavers to teach those who wish to 
loam the practical art of weaving ilie ordinary cloth worn by cultivators 
locally. One such iriMimtion with a dozen looms at every thaw i would 
’bo sufficient to begin with. Tho teachers may bo paid a small monthly 
salary phi? n Mutable bonus for every person who satisfies a practical 
-weaving tost after tho course of training, which would be for about 
six months. There is no reason why one member of every family, now 
condemned to enforced idlcnoss, should not in time be taught to woavo 
•enough cloth for tho requirements of tho family. But hand-weaving^ 
will always suffer from competition with mill-made cloth unless Gov-' 
eminent starts one or more cotton spinning mills for tho purpose of 
-supplying jam to tho‘hand-weovors. Tho initial capital required cap 
bo eo-operativcly subscribed by the wenvor population of tho province, 
if Government would provide the entire cost of expert management 
and supervision. 

Next to weaving of cotton, I think the spinning of jute fibre and 
weaving into gunny cloth Bliould be introduced and widely extended. 
The jute growers enjoy a lot of Icisuro. With adequate facilities for 
training them to spin and weave tho fibre, a good portion of tho jute 
■may bo turned into gunny bngs before being put on tho market. This 
-should give employmonb to thousands of idle cultivators in tho jute - 

Mr, If. ZT. Hoy. 
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ureas. An arrangement similar to that suggested for cotton weaving 
would- servo ns n good beginning. Simple village industries like the 
manufacture of cart wheels and carts, elementary carpentry for the 
making of oil presses, nnd such simple furniture as efiarpoyt and 
bedsteads, rope twisting with jmpiovcd tools, should he taught in 
technical schools sot up at each police-station. A good portion of the 
cost of those schools would be recovered from the value of the articles 
turned out by those under instruction. 

(c) Sericulture and basket-making arc more or less caste occupa- 
tions, and caste Hindus have a prejudice ngainsb poultry roaring. 
The chief obstacle is wnn' of knowledge and of facilities for learning 
Thoro is a wide scope for their introduction if adequate facilities aro 
provided. 

(d) I think Government should give special encouragement to 
establish industries connected with the preparation of agricultural 
produce for consumption, oil pressing, rice hulling wheat grinding, 
sugar refining nnd tobacco curing being the most important in this 
Province. Adequate arrangement should be made for the supply of 
suitable hand-power nnd bullock-power machines nnd plants to culti- 
vators through co-operntivo societies, and long-term loans for the pur- 
poso -should bo made available at a specially low rato of interest 
"Where there aro no co-operative societies, the Bcopo of the State Aid 
to Industries Act may be extended and the machines distributed on 
the hire-purchase system. 

(c) Yes, but this is not desirable. 

(/) Yes, this is very necessary. Such industries as blacksmithy and 
boll-metal work could bo put on a more satisfactory basis by tho 
introduction of improved tools nnd appliances nnd organising their 
commercial nnd financial sido. This cannot be done without a groat 
deal of intensive study and research. 

(//) Tho best way is to encourage ami push irrigation projects. The 
construction ol bun/lt and veils nnd the excavation of tanks would 
absorb a lot of superfluous labour. By educating the people to a 
higher standard o* life, and creating a detfinnd for pumt houses and 
more furniture, the more well-to-do could piovide more employment 
for others. 

(/t) The organisation of boy>scouc troops by village school masters 
and utilising them for village service to servo as examples to their 
olden, couplet! with effective propaganda and lectures on subjects 
relating to sanitation anil water supply, are practical means to this 
end. 

, Qvtsixas 10 — FoitrsTS — (d) Indiscriminate destruction of forests 
in Oliota Nagpur has boon going on for some time. This is due to 
the fact that the respective rights of the zemindars and the ryots are 
not clearly defined. Though the forests belong to tho rnmindnrs, tho 
law has given tho right to tho ryots to cut wood for fuel and building 
purposes, But tlmte is no way of preventing tho rvots rutting more 
than their actual r-qui remen ts because, whenever they are caught, 
they can always say they have cut if for their own or some neighbour's 
use. There is thus i men between tho rnmiridnr and cultivators as 
to who can cut away the trees faster. It is necessary to defino tho 
rights in unambiguous terms. This would go a gieut way towards 
preventing rapid deforestation in Oliota Nagpur. 

OpKsnox V£ (’0-0iTn.vri0N.~-fo) (i) Government should toko a 
lending pun in helping the rapid development of the co-operative.. 



movement along sound and progressive lines. This may bo done in two 

w avs. . . ’ 

(\) Bv h< iping the lcconstitution of existing societies on a broader 
basis with a \etj much larger scope of usefulness than they servo at 
present. 

This point is of the utmost importance and lequires elucidation. 
It must be acknowledged fi ankle that eo opeiation has not hitherto 
proved, in our hands, to be a \itnl faetoi fot the moial and economic 
impro\ ement ot the people. But this, in opinion, is entirely due 
to the fact that the possibilities of the mot ement, as a factor in rural 
re const met ion, had not been lonhsed and the oig.inisation was allowed 
to glow up with too n.ii tow an object ne. Oni societies hitherto have 
dclibeinteh had no othei object but to catei foi the financial needs 
of the most indebted class These classes wcie gcnciallj, from the 
point of mow of intelligence and education, the most bnekwatd m 
the Milage and consequently least able to appreciate the luglicr princi- 
ples of to operation The societies natuinlly became mcie loan institu- 
tions and fnnlj bad ones at that It was forgotten that co-opciation 
had a message foi all, and that bj keeping out the more intelligent 
and entei prising and morally elec a ted sections of the \illago popu- 
lation, the societies wctc mciely crippling their own moral and in- 
tellectual resources It was not realised how greatly the economic 
problem wa« coma ct< cl with the moral. The fact is that the, ruial pro- 
blem is one compicnensive whole and cannot be attacked piecemeal. 
Poverty and ignorance arc symptoms of the same disease. The fact 
is that the people are suffering fioni a great poverty of soul, a great 
wont of character Their lives arc selfish and circumscribed in tho' 
extreme nnd chniactcriFed by an utter lack of co-operation; tlicy are 
not stined by am common aim or put pose in life; they fight over small 
things and go to court on the slightest procoeation. They cany on 
litigation from father to son. The community in the cillago exists 
only in name What we Imcc is a disunited set of individuals with 
“each one for himself and the dciil take the hindmost" ns their 
only motto in life. In the circumstances, it cannot he any soureo of 
wonder, either, that their mam industry, agriculture, should have fallen 
to such a low pitch or thnt the educational and sanitary needs of tho 
tillage should have been so badly neglected as they are. No reform is 
possible without. ic-ereating the rural community nnd evohing a true 
social organism in ilie. tillage But if nil this is true, it is also true 
that it is precisely this situation thnt the eo-operntite movement has 
the power to meet. Tts potenev is. in my opinion, more than equal 
to such a task. The chief function of the co-operative movement must 
bo moral nnd educational. The co-operative sj stein, rightly conceived, 
must.be a great system of adult education, and the societies must 
function. ns n practical school for adults where just the kind of education 
and tinining they want would be can led on by demonstration and 
propaganda. It follows, therefore, thnt a successful co-operative society 
must aim at organising the whole village. There can be no co-opci- 
ntive progress without the help of all whore co-operation is worth any- 
thing. The best minds of the Mllnce must bp mobilised for an united 
effort at progress. Then only would it be possible to introduce agri- 
cultural improvements and find employment for the idle hours, then 
only would it be possible to find a solution foi the education and 
sanitary needs of the village. This view was accepted by the co- 
operative eongiess held at Siwnn as n result of n paper lead by tho 
writer on " 'the Future of Co-operation It was icsohed that the 
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objects of the society to bo included in the model bye-laws were to be 
revised as noted below. These objects may bo commended for adoption 
in all other Provinces. 

The object of the eo-operative society is to brim? about the moral 
nnd economic welfare of the membeis by means of common counsel 
and joint effoits, and with this end in view it should do any or all 
of the following tilings: — 

(1) Endeavour to effect agricultural improvements of all kinds: by 
nrianging for better seeds, manuies and implements, by introducing 
more remunerative crops wherever possible, by improving facilities tor 
irrigation, by impioving the breed of cattle, and in every other possible 
way. 

(2) Endeavour to find profitable employment for the idle hour by 
providing facilities for learning cottage industries like spinning, weav- 
ing, silk-rearing, knitting, dyeing, tanning carpentry, nnd in other 
ways. 

(3) Encourage thrift nnd the habit of saving by insisting on small 
monthly deposits and on ftugality on all occasions of festivity nnd 
■general prosperity. 

(4) Establish schools by raising subscriptions, donations, securing 

.grants-in-aid or in other ways, where none exist: or improve existinc 
‘ones by increasing the attendance of pupils And improving the quality 
■of learliers and the teaching. • 

(a) Improve villnge sanitation and the health of the members nnd 
their cattle by providing better drinking water, arranging for medical 
aid. for the pievention of epidemics and for existence on more health- 
ful lines. 

(ft) To settle disputes bv arbitration nnd enfoice the derision of 
the arbitrator on the disputants by fines, suspensions, explusion or 
other suitable measures 

t<) Cionte among the members a spirit of service, of mutual help 
and toleration among all castes and creeds bv utilising alt occasions 
when help and services me needed, by undertaking joint woiks for 
common village needs such as the excavation of a tank or a well for 
■drinking water, or the construction or improvement of a village toad. 

(ft) Organise village amusements by arranging for healthv sports, 
recital of stories nnd contemporary news by educated friends, magic 
lantern lecturers nnd the like. 

(0) Create funds by offering the joint and several liability of the 
members ns security in order to utilise such funds in loans to membeis 
for productive and necessary purposes or to give effect to any of the 
foregoing objects. 

Tf will lie seen, fiom these object. s, that they are all-comprehensive. 
But it is not enough to define the aims nnd ideals of the movement. 
TVe must doviso the best methods for their attainment. This brings 
mo to the point with which this particular query in the Questionnaire 
if concerned and the answer given at the beginning, viz., that Gov- 
ernment must come forward to help in the reconstitution of existing 
societies along the linos indicated above. 

Two essential conditions are necessary for the achievement of this 
end : 

t'f) The first mid foremost necessity for this is a permanent insti- 
tution for providing specialised training to wot km « in just the 
kind of work that is needed to enable cooperative '■oeieties to fulfil 
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the objects defined ubovc. Each of the Development departments. Edu- 
cation, Industries, Co-operative, Forest, Public Health, should co-ope- 
rate m making the institution worthy of its high object. It will, of 
course, be placed under the Co operative Department, for the funda- 
mental basis of the training must be how to teach the agriculturists- 
to apply the co-operative method in all matters i elating to their deve- 
lopment The entire cost of the institution should be borne by- 
Govcrnment Government aid for such a purpose is more than justi- 
fiable. I hmvc very good authority for this view : at the conference* 
on agricultural co-operation held at Wembley in 1924 Sir Daniel 
Hall, a leading British authonty on agriculture, Chief Technical Ad- 
visor to the Ministry and Chairman of the Trustees to the Horace- 
Plunkett Foundation, declared that it was essential from the Govern- 
ment's point of view that the farmers should be co-operatively or- 
ganised. If that is true of other parts of the Empiie, its truth is 
a hundred times more applicable m the ease of Indian farmers. The 
(inly way to create sound co-operative societies is to employ organi- 
sers properly tiaincd in the technique of co-operative organisaton. 
A resolution, the underlying principle of which was accepted «it the 
inst Co-operativ* Congress held at Bhagalpur on 3rd May 1927, as 
the lcsult ot i paj ei lend bj me, reads as follows : “The Congress 
is of opinion that a permanent training institution for the proper 
training of co-opei .itive workers is essential to equip thorn adequately 
for their task, and consider a practical knowledge of rural economics, 
and of improved agricultural methods and sound co-operative prac- 
tices of fundamental importance for their training. ''The Congress 
consider that it K a duty of Government to help the Federation with 
an adequate subsidy to establish such an institution.” 

(b) The Co-opomt’ve Federation must be subsidised by Govern- 
ment to supplement the staff employed by the Central Banks so that 
the number of sccicties in charge of one officer may not exceed fifteen 
nr twenty. This is a necessary corollary of the first. If our- exist- 
ing organisations are to bo strengthened rtnd such a radical change 
as contemplated in the previous paragraph brought about in their 
direction and purpose, it is obvious that the men who do the work 
must not only have the proper technical training and qualification 
but they must have ample time for their work. Tho Central Banks 
employ men for every forty to forty-five societies. This staff is whol- 
ly inadequate for carrying on tbo educational work indicated in the 
objects, and, as the Central Banks cannot afford to employ a biggor - 
staff. Government should supplement their efforts. This aid is fully 
justifiable. If wc accept the proposition that a well ordered village 
organisation must be the basis of all reform, it is clear that the 
rheapest and quickest wav to make this reform of universal applica- 
tion is to strengthen and rc constitute the existing co-operative so- 
cieties and. make their example an aid to further development on 
the same lines. Besides, some of the functions which the societies 
s'tc to perform are primary duties of Government For example, 
it is the duty of the Agricultural Department to introduce improv- 
ed agricultural methods among the agriculturists, lint the depart- 
ment has no adcauato staff to work in the villages A well organised 
co-operative society is the best field for demonstration of impiovcd 
methods and such methods arc far more likely to ho copied among 
farmers co-operatively organised than clsewhcro. If Government 
train co-operative workers with a view to spreading agricultural im- 
provements and enable the movement to employ a sufficient number 
of such trained workers, the best methods are bound to bo multiplied 
much faster than would be possible otherwise. 

Mr. N. K. Boy. 
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The same is true of the Industries Department. With systematic- 
propaganda and demonstration, flyshuttle looms, warping sets, im- 
proved processes of dyeing and tanning, improved implements for 
blacksmiths and bell-metal workers can all be introduced through the- 
agency of co-operative societies. In regard to these two departments, 
therefore, it will bo seen that the societies can be utilised as centres 
of demonstration and can make the departments enormously more 
useful. As regards other departments, too, a great deal of the educa- 
tional and propaganda work can be done, with immense benefit to 
the people and some solid results. 

Take education : it is recognised that without a general spread of 
literary education, progress m rural areas will be Blow. Govern- 
ment will never be able to find the money for universal primary 
<du cation. But Government can at least help to educate the people 
up -to its needs so that, if they wish and are shown the way, they may- 
submit to voluntary taxation for the purposes. The writei’s ex- 
perience fully justifies the hope that every village which has a co- 
operative society may have a school of its own, if the villagers are 
educated up to its advantages and needs by a system of continuous 
and careful propaganda. As regards public health and sanitation 
there can be no doubt that hundreds of lives can be Bavcd by the 
spread of knowledge as regards preventive measures against epi- 
demics and elementary hygiene. The co-operative officer can easily 
carry on the educational propaganda in regard to these. 

As regards the Forest Department, with proper propaganda villag- 
ers catti be taught to plant good and useful trees on waste lands and 
prevent indiscriminate destruction of forests. In fact, there is no 
development department of Government which can dispense with the 
aid of demonstration and propaganda. Hithotor, this powerful aid 
to development has not been utilised, but now that there are these 
village agencies available, the functions of these departments will 
find proper scope, provided an organic connection is set up between 
the activities of the departments and the life of the societies. Each 
society should be made a centre of demonstration and propaganda. 
If this view is accepted and the pla'n approved, the principle of a 
Government subsidy to improve and supplement the staff through 
which such work is to be accomplished would need no furtlior justi- 
fication. 1 

(B) By subsidising the Co-operative Federation for the employ- 
ment of an adequate number of whole-time paid organisers who- 
would receive a specialised course of training at the proposed train- 
ing institute with a view to organising a net-work of sound co- 
operative societies throughout the country within a measurable dis- 
tance of time. The necessity of a permanent and well ordered 
organisation in’ the village as the basis of all rural reform should be 
clearly recognised. The first reason, of course, is that without such 
an organisation any general system of rural reform would have to 
be centralised, would require an army of paid workers from -top to 
bottom, atod the cost involved would be so great that it would never 
be possible to find the money. But even if the money could be found 
tho achievements would he very poor in comparison with what can 
be achieved with tho intelligent co-operation of those who should be 
most interested in such reform. I need quote no better authority 
than Sir Horace Plunkett for tho view that farmers must be co- 
operatively organised before they ean be economically and effectively- 
assisted by the Stale. 

Hitherto, the responsibility of organising societies has been left 
to honorary organisers appointed by Government, more or loss one 
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/or every subdivision where the movement has not spread sufficiently, 
.i’heir work on the whole, with a few exceptions, both in quality and 
quantity leaves very much to be desired It is far fiom my intention 
to disparage the unselfish woik of these honoiary woikers, many of 
whom have sacrificed a lot of time and energy for the cause. The 
want of any system for training them befoie appointment and the 
fact that most of them arc leeruited from the professional classes 
and consequently have little leisure to devote the necessary time and 
energy, account for most of the defects. But the facts aie theie 
Actual progress is painfully slow, and bad organisation has handi- 
capped woik in other directions which must supplement the func- 
tions of mere loan institutions It is easy enough to get a number 
of heavily indebted villageis to agree to take loans on any terms and 
to prepaie a statement of the vould-bc membeis’ assets and liabilit- 
ies. But to set ui a co-operative organisation in the true sense of 
•flic word is a 1 different matter altogether. Such work is highly tccli- 
'nical and requnea not only a groat deal of time and patient work 
Out technical qualifications of a high order Even in othei parts of 
the Empire wlieie the level of education and intelligence is much liigh- 
•er the remaikablo admission was made that the chief renson why 
farmers do not co operate is generally missed lb ib simply that they 
dc not know how They have to be taught the methods of co-operation. 
It, theiefoie, the ground has to be covered within a reasonable time, 
and future organisation given the progressive direction indicated 
above, we must have whole-time organisers who would be fully equip- 
ped for their duties by a previous specialised training for a suffi- 
ciently long time. 

Such organisation work should, however, be left to such central 
non-official bodies as the Co-operative Federation in thib Province, 
the Bengal Cooperative Organisation Society in Bengal and the 
Co-operative Institute in Bombay. But the entire cost of maintain- 
ing such organisers should be met by Government. 

It is important to estimate the strength of the organising staff 
necessary for our purposes. If it is agreed that no reform is poesible 
•cxcent through village organisations, the first and foremost problem 
is how to create these organisations os fast ns possible. The Pro- 
vince of Bihar and Orissa has 255 police-stations with an average of 
-333 villages in each police-station area, and taking twenty to twenty- 
five societies ns the limit of good organisation by one organiser in one 
year, it would take about fourteen to sixteen years to have a co- 
operative society in each village if we had one organiser for every 
ihana. But as it would take nt least five years before a sufficient 
number of trained organisers could bo turned out, it menns that it 
would be quite twenty or twenty-five years before the programme 
is completed Since all other progress depends on these organisations, 
it is clear that nothing short of one organiser for every police-station 
can meet the requirements of the case. The salary and emoluments 
-suitable for such an organiser deserve some consideration. In my 
opinion a salary of Ks 150, rising to Rs. 350. would attract young men 
of the right type to enter the training institution and compete for 
the test qualifying for these posts of organisers 

(iil Diilri't Ban tit.— There should be an intimate and organic con- 
nection set up between the district boards and Central Banks be-' 
catose both these bodies have identical aims, viz., rural development 
Go-operative societies can be of the greatest assistance to the work 
-of the district boards and the latter can give to the movement the 
gi catest encouragement 

Mr. N. K. Hoy. 
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tails help and encouragement should take the following forms: 

JL l'lie purw-training schools should be re-modelled with a view, to 
making the schools the centres of community life. If, as I have tried 
to stress clsewheie, a well ordered village organisation must form the 
basis of rural reform, it follows that the village school must form 
an integral part of the organic life of the. village and the teacher 
must play one of the most important parts in this programme of 
development. The woik of the inspecting officer of co-operative so- 
cieties and that of the guru should bo well co-ordinated so that the 
one may supplement the efforts of the other. The training should 
include the following: — 

A. Proper management of co-operative societies, including, (1) 

the plan of development as defined in the revised bye-laws, 
(2) practical training in propaganda and lectures relating 
to the plan, (3) co-operative book-keeping and accountancy, 
(4) bye-laws of different types of societies and Central 
Banks. 

B. Training as scout masters so that the teacher can organise 

a troop of village boys and train them in regular Bocial 
service work and work relating to village improvement, 
thus helping to accustom the minds of the villagers to the 
ideal of community service. This will be one of the most 
important parts of the teacher's duties. 

C. A course of practical agriculture in which the students would 

bo taught (1) to appreciate the difference between the 
traditional and improved methods in regard to cropB lo- 
cally grown, (2) the technique of the field operations re- 
lating to remunerative crops which are new to the area 
but which may be suitably introduced. 

D. A course of practical training in some common handicraft 

like weaving, dyeing, printing and tanning. 

E. A training which would enable the teacher, (1) to communi- 

cate the scientific interest provided by the farmers’ physi- 
cal! environment to tho agricultural clnsses according to 
their capacities, (2) to engender a love of nature in the 
rural mind. Sir Horace Plunkett and Dr. George Bussell 
(A.E.), both groat authorities on rural organisation, lay 
great stress on this aspect of rural education and there 
can be no doubt of its importance for villages in India. 

2. The district board should grant, for .co-operative development, 
an annual subvention to tho .Co-operative Federation equal to a fixed 
percentage of tlieir revenues. A part of such grants may bo ear- 
maiked for such objects as the board may bo specially interested in 
c.g., ( a ) preparation of special slides for lantern lectures on the 
advantage of starting schools by co-operative efforts, on preventive 
measures against epidemics and matters relating to hygiene and 
sanitation, ( b ) making grants for experiments in special type societ- 
ies: cattle breeding, cattle insurance, irrigation and the like. 

3. Loans may be grnntcd to Central Banks for long terms from 
the unspent balances of district boards at n' low rate of interest and 
earmarked for such purposes as well-digging, excavation of tanks, 
construction of grain golas, purchase and sale societies and for 
schemes of debt redemption, all of which require a long period of 
repayment and a low rate of interest. 
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4. The district board may adopt a favoured-village policy by 
which: — 

A. Schools in villages where thero are societies would be improved 

up to the dcsncd standard. 

B. Now schools would only bo staitcd in villages whore theie aro 

co operative societies and whore the members have given 
pi oof of their keenness for education by raising a part of 
the (/mil's salary or helping by their labour in the con- 
struction of the school buildings. 

C. Contracts for wells, roads and school buildings should be 

given wherever feasible to the nearest co-operative society. 

5. The district board should cb -operate with municipalities in 

encouraging co operative dairy farms and milk unions by providing 
tiansport facilities for fodder and dairy produce from the villages 
to the cities. ' 

Municipalities. — These bodies can encourage the growth of the 
cd-operativc stores movement by making grants for buildings and 
sites for such stores. 1 

The municipalities can also encourage co-operative milk unions 
ctid dairy farms by (a) opening depots for the sale of milk and 
fodder for the cow-owners in the towns and (Jb) co-operating with 
the district boards in providing transport facilities for fodder and 
dairy produce. 

(b) (i) I do not think that the type of societies which we have at 
present, viz., those that serve the purpose of more loan institutions, 
are woith multiplying. Without an educational campaign of the 
nature described, the credit societies would bo of little use in the 
ultimate economic salvation of the people. But once properly or- 
ganised, the societies should be allowed loans at a rate of interest 
considerably lower than they receive at present. The rate chargeable 
to the memberi should not exceed eight per cent and this would only 
be possible if the surpluses of the Imperial Bank were made avail- 
able to the Provincial Co-operative Bank at a rate of interest not 
exceeding three per cent. 

(viii) Such societies should receive special encouragement, as the 
condition of cattle in the country is most deplorable. This en- 
couragement should take the following forms: 

1. A b ceding bull may be supplied free to such societies when 

organised. 

2. Grants should be made by Government and district boards for 

cattle shows and liberal prizes offered for the Best condi- 
tioned animals bred from such sires. 

(ii) to (ix) As regards all other types of societies, my suggestion 
ie that they should be created after the village society hag been fully 
established and their need felt by the members themselves. But I 
think separate > societies for distinct purposes would only bo neces- 
sary in very big villages. In an average sized village, the “general 
purposes” society described in my note would serve most of tho pur- 
poses, particular groups of members combining for particular 
objects. 

(0) Yes, 1 think legislation should be introduced in order to com- 
pel an unwilling minority either to join societies for joint improve- 
ment or to accept a reasonable compensation to bo decided by the 
Assistant BegistiaT or any other competent authority. 

Question 23.— Geneual Education.— (a) (ii) Middle schools and 
elementary schools should both be remodelled to serve the purpose of 

Mr. N. K. Boy. 
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community centres and sliould bo related to the life of the village. The 
tcaobcrs sliould receive a previous specialised training in practical 
agriculture, in the true principles of co-operation and the proper 
management of a co-operative society. This training should cnablo 
the teacher to give great assistance to the local organiser and co- 
operative worker in forming a society in the villago on the lines 
suggested in a previous answer. When the socioty has been started, it 
will become a centre for the dissemination of the highest truths relat- 
ing to agricultural science, and the children would be trained in 
practical social 'service through the .organisation of local boy-scout 
troops, and would of course bo made to take an interest in the activi- 
ties of the local society and the method of its management. A love of 
nature must bo created and the pupils taught, according to their 
capacities, to take a scientific interest in everything round about them. 
Only in this way will the rural mind be sot free from its present 
stagnation. * 

(b) (i) When the societies are properly organised and trained in 
the art of common counsol and common efforts, these intellectual 
exercises and the community life will form the basis of a fino culture 
and constitute a valuable lesson in true citizenship. They will, at 
the same time, improvo the efficiency of the school. 

Such things as the scientific selection of seed, experiments in new 
fertilisers, fodder tests, offorts to combat a cattle epidemic or crop pest 
in a scientific way, followed by discussions regarding their effects, 
would add interest and zest to the life of the agriculturists. 

(ii) My experience is that it would not be necessary to have recourse 
to any compulsion in the matter of education, provided sufficient pro- 
paganda as regards the advantages of education is carried on. 

(iii) This is chiefly due to the inefficiency of the teacher and want 
of local supervision over his work. ’In most cases, the teacher is a 
groat absentee and, owing to low pay and the want of adequate control, 
takes very little interest in his work. The remedy is better training, 
moro salary for the teacher and local control. 

Question 25.— - Welfare of Rural Population.— (6) Yes, this would 
be very useful, and should take the form suggested by Prof. Burnott- 
Hurst in the report of the Economic Enquiry Committee. 

Question 26. — Statistics. — (a) (iii) There is a quinquennial census 
regarding this and the methods adopted are defective. I would sug- 
gest that an accurate census of livestock should be taken at the same 
time as the ordinary census. The same organisation might easily do 
this additional enumeration and this would involvo very little addition 
to the cost. If a quinquennial census is considered necessary, the best 
thing would be to time the next one five years before before the next 
ordinary census would be due, and employ an organisation similar 
tp that employed during the ordinary census. 

Oral Evidence. 

68.353. The Chairman : Mr. N\ K. Roy, you are Assistant Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies, Ranchi Circle? — I was; I havo now been 
appointed Deputy Registrar. 

68.354. Would you agreo that the condition of the primary sociotics 
in the Province as a whole is far from satisfactory ?— Yes; I agree. 

68.355. Would you agree that until that position is remedied the 
best clJects of co-operation cannot bo looked for?— Yes. 
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68,350. Would you agree that the fust step which should be taken by 
your’ department is to vivify, and ronder thoroughly sound, the pri- 
mary soeictics and to educate members of the primary societies in 
co-operative principles ?— Yes; I bnve made elaborate proposals re- 
garding that in my note. 

68.357. Professor Gangulee : Could you give us any icasons why the 
village organisation societies, which aie alive and working in the 
Khunti sub-division, are not flourishing in other parts of the Province? 

-First of all, this is a new movement ; the plan of development along 
thtso lines is a new idea. Only recently the Congress has accepted this 
kind of work. Moreover, wc want trained woikcis'to enablc_ the 
Central Banks to function ns organiseis Without trained organisers 
wc cannot have moro of such societies. That is why I pioposo that wc 
must have a training institution to train co-operative workers on the 
principles of co-operation. 

08.358. And you hope that this movement started in the Khunti sub- 
division will spread over the wholo Provinco if you _ have trained 
workers ?— -Yes. Wo must have trained workers; that is veiy import- 
ant. But unless the Co-operative Federation is subsidised adequate- 
ly to maintain a sufficient number of trained workers it will not be 
possible to have such societies. Provided we get the men, it will be 
possiblo to start ruch whole-village organisations. 

68.359. In the first place, you must have workers willing to do the 
work J — Yes. 

68.360. In tho second place, you must give them training?— Yes. 

68.361. Have you enough men to take up the work ?— Yes. 

68.362. Whero would you train them?— My idea is that wo must 
have an institution, cither at Sabour or at Patna, to give them just 
the training which would fit them for the work of village reform, and 
that all the development departments should co-operate with the insti- 
tution and mnke the institution worthy of its objective.’ 

68.363. Who is going to bear tho cost of the training ? — In my scheme 
I propose that Government should bear the cost; but so far as the 
training institution is concerned a further idea has occurred to me, 
namely that if wc get ten per cent of tho net profits of the Central 
Banks and fivo per ejiit of tho.net profits of the societies, wc can meet 
half the cost of the institution. 

68.364. We have been told, in tho evidence before us, that the co- 
operative movement in Bilmr and Orissa has begun to show signs of 
deterioration in the primary societies; could you tell tho Commission 
the reasons for this deterioration ?— The renson is that cultivators have 
not been taught progressive methods in agriculture ; they have simply 
been enabled to redeem a portion of their past debts. I? only they 
were taught how to improve agriculture, the societies would immedi- 
ately get moro life than they havo at present 

68,365 You do not think that lack of supervision is one of the 
-casons?— I do; there is lack of trained supervision. I mean that the 
persons in charge of co-operative societies should know enough about 
agriculture to induce the cultivators to adopt improved methods of 
cultivation. 

68.36G. Can you tell us whether the Central Banks arc mainly con- 
cerned with the interest of tho primary societies or the interest of tho 
depositors ?— That is a very difficult question to answer; but I think 
the Central Banks aro doing a lot of good work at present 

Mr. N. E. Bog. 
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68.367. Tt is stated that your primary societies are too much under 
the control of the Central Banks^ is that a fact? — No. I do not think 
wo can dispense with the supervision of the Central Banks at present, 
because the members of the primary societies are not educated enough 
to be able to exorcise mutual control. That pre-supposos a level of 
education which they have not at present. There are only two or three 
men at the top who are educated, and the others are all so backward 
that, if the societies were left to themselves, there would be much more 
domination practised over them by the panchnyats than is at present 
practised by the Central Banks. 

68.368. What is jour relation with the Department of Agriculture 1 
Do j'ou get much assistance from them ? — 1 cannot say that wc have 
had enough assistance in the past; but that is because we have not yet 
come to the point where we have an agreed policy. I mean to say 
that if the Co-operative Department regarded the introduction of im- 
proved methods of agriculture as part of their duties and the Agricul- 
tural Department was willing to train workers for this work, we would 
get on much faster limn w’e arc doing. 

68.369. Could j'ou tell us of your relationship with the Department 
of Education? Do you got any assistance from them?— Up to the 
present we have had no relationship with the Department of Educa- 
tion. Wo have tried to introduce now schools by propaganda, and the 
district boards have given us ns much help ns is required. 

68.370. With the Department of Public Health? — No; wo have not 
had any organic connection ; but wo have tried to do some propaganda 
in connection with cholera. 

68.371. You do not receive any assistance from the Public Health 
Department in your propaganda work?— The whole trouble is that we 
have not got any defined policy. If tho Public Health Department 
would go into tho training institution nnd train co-opcrativo workers 
to do propaganda work in regard to preventive measures ngainst 
diseases we could do a lot. 

68.372. In j'our propaganda work, do you use the posters published 
by the Department of Public Health ?— Posters arc absolutely of no 
use. 

63.373. Why ? — Because there is nobody to rend them 

68.374. Which part of the Province do you know best?— 1 know Chota 
Nagpur very well, and T know parts of Bihar and Orissn. 

68,376. Arc you familiar with the local bodies in those trncts?— 1 
am familiar with the local bodies of Chota Nagpur. 

68.376. What is the position of communications in the nrens that 
yon know? — Communications arc verj' good in Chota Nagpur. 

68.377. 3(r. Kama l : As regards the training through tho Federation, 
tho Federation is receiving a subsidy at the present moment?— Yes, it 
is receiving a very small subsidj’. 

68.378. Wo were told that it wns about Its. 7,600 ?— Yes, it is about 
that, but I consider it is too small. 

68,370. Did you makes any proposal to Government that you would 
undertake to train workers, and on that ground did you ask for an 
enhancement of the subsidy ?— No, it is not my business to ask for it. 
My point is that the training should not be the business of the Co- 
operative Department alone. I consider thnt all tho Development 
departments should be equally interested in this training, because the 
Central Banka provide the men and tho local supervision. If only 
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<lio training were given by all the Development dcpaitmcnts, thoy 
could make their departments enormously moro useful. 

68,380 You admitted that the whole crux of the question and the 
weakness of the co-operative movement was in the lack of training? — 
Yes. That is the main theme of -my written memorandum. 

68.381. It must be somebody’s business to bring these faeta to the 
notice of th: Local Goiernmcnt and to ask for a remedy. I ask you, 
who pioposed to haic thiB subsidy, or, if none proposed it, why did 
they sleep over it 1 — It has been proposed by me in the last Co-operative 
Congress; it has been accepted by the Congress, and steps are now 
being taken to move the Government in the matter. 

68.382. As regards jour pioposal to convert a wholo village into a 
village welfare society, what are your views on tho idea of a multiple 
purpose society? — I would not call it a multiple purpose society. If you 
will refer to tho objects, you will see that there are no different purposes 
in it For example, I do not include a sale society in my objects at 
all; I would not include a co-operative store in my objects at all. 
What I do include among tho objects is the improvement of agriculture; 
they should meet together and discuss what kind of crops will give 
them the best return, and that is a kind of thing 'which they do not . 
do at all at present. The co-operative workers have hitherto considored 
that this is outside the scopo of a co-operative society, but if they 
could only chango that attitude a great deal more could be done. 

68.383. Mr. Calvert : What, did you say, was considered outside tho 
scope of a co operative society ? — Tho introduction of agricultural 
improvements. 

68.384. Professor Gangulcc: Did you ever have an opportunity of 
seoing the befoic-farmine societies of the Punjab? — I am not familiar 
with them, but I have read about them. 

68.385. Mr. Kamat : You have been emphasising that the improve- 
ment of agricultural practices is the main point, and that unless you 
have that you cannot gain the confidence of the co-operatorB ?— Quite 
so. 

68.386. What are tho boundaries? Where does the proper function 
of the Agricultural Department end an'd yours begin? — There should 
bo really no boundary, so far as I am concerned. 

, 68,387. Tako tho question of improved seed. When they have 

demonstrated that a certain typo of seed is an improved variety, what 
further help do you want ? — I say that they have not yet demonstrated 
it to the satisfaction of tlio ryots. They have only demonstrated it in 
tho central farms, but so far as carrying on tho demonstration in the 
ryots’ own fields is concorncd, wo have not yet done anything appreci- 
able. 

68.388. You have said something about seed distribution. I tako 
it that you would bo prepared to carry on propaganda and to work up 
through your movement, to seed distribution? — Yes, provided I get the 
men trained for this kind of work. The man must know something 
about tho matter, to be at all able to do propaganda work, and that is 
why training is so very important. 

68.389. That is your part of tho work?— No. I think tho Agricul- 
tural Department should train our woikcrs to do propaganda work in 
regai d to impi ovements recommended by them. It is for that reason 
that I consider a combined, institution on behalf of the development 
departments to train co-operative workers so neecssary because they 
aro the only men who work in the villages at present. 

Mr. ilT. K. Boy. 



68.390. I am not quite suro whether things are not being mixed up. 
You arc saying that thoro aro no trained workers. By ' trained ' I 
take it that you moan trained in the ordinary principles of co-opera- 
i ion 1 — No. My whole point is that co-operative workers must be 
trained in improved agricultural methods, or in any improvement, in 
fact, which is suitable for adoption in the villages, and that training 
must be given in a central institution. It is for the experts to decide 
what, exactly, the lines of the training should be. We say : — “ Here 
aro tho men working in the villages. Give them the training In 
that way, by applying co-operative principles, improved methods could 
bo introduced very easily. 

68.391. Do you seriously maintain that the Agricultural Department 
has failed to prove the merit of certain improved seed varieties, and 
that therefore you aro not willing to take up seed distribution ? — I do 
not suggest that at all. What I mean to say is that it has not yet conic 
to tho ryots' knowledge. Wo liavo no link between tho central farm 
and the ryot There must be a body of workers who would bo prepared 
continually to advocate tho improved methods, so that one or two 
persons in every village may tako it up as a sort of demonstration. 

68.392. In other words, the propaganda of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment is weak? — There is, in fact, no propaganda; I would say it is 
absolutely nil. 

68.393. That means that thoy have been experimenting, but they have 
no agency for propaganda work?— Yes, and that is truo also of the 
Public Health Department and the Industries Department; they have 
got no propaganda agency in the villages. 

68.394. You spoke about tho lack of an agreed policy between you 

nnd the Agricultural Department. Why cannot you conic to an agreed 
policy?— It is a question of difference of opinion ns to what really iB 
the best thing to do. , 

68.395. Professor Gangulec: Both tho departments are under a 
common Minister? — Yes, they are under a common Minister. 

68.396. Mr. Kamal ; In plain language, do I take it that the two 
departments are at loggerheads? — I do not think so. It is only a ques- 
tion of tho method of extending tho improvement. I think the opinion 
of the head of tho Agricultural Department is that co-operative workers 
might make mistakes and that they would not be sufficiently trained to 
do tho work, and on that account might hinder progress. That is why 
I consider an adequate training in improved agricultural practices, of 
all co-operative workers, so very essential for progress. 

G8.397. Sir Thomas Middleton : You moan to say that a man might 
be a very good co-oporator, but a very bad farmer ? — I do not want him 
to bo an actual practical farmer. I want him to know sufficient about 
improvod motliods. Take, for instance, the rahat pump. If I want 
a man to introduce it, then he must have seen the rahat pump at work 
nnd lenow what its advantages aro boforo he can do propaganda work 
in regard to it. There is not a singlo man doing this work on behalf 
of tho Agricultural Department. I say that our co-operative workers 
aro in a position lo do this work if they only lind the training. 

68.398. Your complaint is that no training is given in agriculture 
by the Agricultural Department ?— Yes. 

68.399. You are providing somo funds for training?— The movement 
is providing half tho nmounl, and my suggestion is that tho othor half 
should bo obtained by a subsidy from Government, 
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68.400. Mr. Calvert : I gather from your very enthusiastic note that 
there is nothing like co-operation ?— That is my view. 

68.401. Another witness has told us that “ not every one by any 
means lealises that co-operative societies are business institutions, and 
must be run on business lines.” Would that apply to the workers m 
the field! — Yes, I believe it docs. 

68.402. Is there a general failure to understand that co-operation 
must be run on business lines! — I agree. This is. due to lack of ade- 
quate facilities for technical training in the principles and methods of 
co-operation. 

68.403. Professor Gangulee : In the note of evidence of another 
witness it is said : “ From my long experience of the co-operative 
workers, I can say that by placing the societies under the guidance and 
supervision of the Central Banks, these have been much demoralised, 
and not much has been achieved towards the well-being and prosperity 
of the rural population." Do you agree with that view?— I am pre- 
pared to agree to that, with this proviso, that if proper training were 
given the defect would disappear. 

(The witness withdrew.') 

The Commission then adjourned, till 10 a.m. on Thursday the 1st 
December, 1927, at Delhi. 
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C'ort ii ij production of sugar cone to European planters in North Bihar. 


Rs. A. T. 

]. Cost of Peed, 50 xnnunds @ O-C-O . . . 18 12 0 

2. Pent (2 years) per acre 20 0 0 

3. Cost of cultivation 15 8 0 

4. Manure, 15 mounds oil calte @ 2-8-0 . . 37 8 0 

G. Supervision by Indian servants . . . 8 0 0 

Total Cost per acre . 90 12 0 


Average return per aero 3C0 mounds. 

Value of 350 mounds @ 0-0-0 .... 131 4 0 

Profit per acre . 31 8 0 

NJ3 . — The crop is in tlio ground two years so this represents tho profit per 
acre for two years. 


Oort of production of sugar cone f o a Spot in North Bihar. 



Rs. A. 

I\ 

1. Coat of seed, 50 reminds @0-0 0 , . . 

13 12 

0 

2. Rent (2 years) per aero ..... 

10 0 

0 

3. Cost of cultivation 

8 0 

0 

4. Manure 

Nil. 


G. Supervision 

Nil. 


Total cost per acre . 

30 12 

0 

Average return per acre, 160 mounds. 

Value of ICO reaunds @ 0-6-0 ... 

50 10 

0 

Profit per aors 

10 14 

0 


N.B. — Tl>e crop is in tho ground two years so this 'represents the profit per 
aero for two years. 
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Capital cost of a 200 acre Jam in North Bihar. 

R8. A. 

1. Purohase price at Bs. 200 to Ea. 3G0 per aero 40,000 0 0 

to 

70,000 0 0 

2. Cost to pot in order, Ba. 15 per acre . • 3,000 0 0 

3. Purchases of 15 pairs bullocks @ Bs. 200 • 3,000 0 0 

4. Cost of implements 600 0 0 

6. Cost of farm buildings, bullock house*, 

granaries, eto. ... . 1,000 0 O 

0. Working capital for manures, wages, eto. • 3,000 0 0 

Total Bs. • 50,600 0 0 

to 

80,500 0 O 


GIPD — L21 OP— 25-4.28— 2,500, 
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have Increased difficulties of improving lnestook, Quinlan (120) C5720, 66008. 
Retrenchment recommended, Narendra (409) 07801-0, 07889-91. 

Tn-vntion of poor pcoplo ovccssive, Ankshan Sinha (272). (See also TARIFFS AND 
SEA FREIGHTS.) 

Tbamsfoht : 

Bridges, look of, Sinha, D. P. (202). t 

Communications : 

Bad, Prasad, 00400. 

Co-operative movoment, expansion of not handicapped by bad communications, 
Prasad, 06400. 

m Choto Nagpur scry good, Soy, N. K., 08374-0. 

District boards -willing to spend mono} on, lieycock, 60750, 66735-0, 60799. 
Forests, communications necessary to enable agriculturists to mako full use of, 
Lyall, 07800-7. 

Marketing hampered by lack of, Sethi (352). 

Employment, rural, might bo increased by imptond transport facilities, Sinha, 
D. P. (200). 

Marketing, as affected b} : see Tnu>sronT undo MARKETING. 

Motor, goods sorviecs recommended, Qhose (377). 

Railways : 

Coal, special faeilitics for carrying of, to prevent ubo of coudung as fuel, recom- 
mended, Qhose (383), Boy, N. K. (487). 

Corruption : appalling, Atkins (17). 

Complaints ignored, 05109-10. 

Distanoof rom station, difficulty of, Anlshan Sinha (270). 

Employment on, as a subsidiary industry', Sinha, 1). P. (205). 

Feeder lines, extension advocated, Henry (2) (6) 

Fodder : 

Facilities necessary, Ghost (380). 

Reduced flat rato for 500 miles suggested. Soy, K. K. (488) (490). 

Free travelling facilities for surplus laliour recommended, Qhose (388). 

Freights should bo reduced, Boy, S. K. (459) (403) 

Freights for agricultural requisites should lie reduced, Khan (414). 

Fruit, difficulty of distance from, Arilshan Sinha (270). 

Livestock, reduction of freights recommended. Boy , B. K. (487). 

Passenger trams lose time, Dobbs (58). 

Perishable produce, prompt dispatch necessary, Aiihhan Sinha (260-1). 

PiUcring excessive, Dobbs (58) 05561-5. 

Roster system does not -work, Atkins, 65195 6. 
not Satisfactory', Dobbs (58), Arikslmn Sinha (260-1). 

Wagons, distribution haphazard, Atkins (17). 

Roads : 

Agricultural Department should be consulted ns to, Ghosc (377). 

Agricultural development linmporcd by, Sinha, I). P. (202) 

Bullook carts excluded from part of the road in some areas, Haycock, 0C796-0. (See 
Main Roads below), 

Central road board recommended, Qhose (377) 07690 1. 

Cess : 

Distiiot boards receive, Heyeorl, 00707-8. (See Tax below). L 

Tillnge roads, larger proportion of, should he spent on, Atkins (18) 05179-82, 
Condition disgracefully had, Atl ins (17-18). 
not Deteriorating, Qhose, 07829-31. 

Extension advocated, Ilenry (2) (5). ' 

Fodder, better transport facilities necessary. Boy, H. K. (488) (490). 

Irrigation ! roach, can ho utilised os embankments for storing -water, Qhose (377), 
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Tbahspobt — contd. 

Roads — conld. 

Main roads : 

District boards control, Allins (18) 05118-20, 05141-7. 

Exclusion of cultivators' cart from better portion, Alims (18) 05117-20, 
05251, Heycoek, 00795-0. 

Extortion by district board peons, Alims (18). 

Maintenance should bo hotter, Dobb j (53); fairly good, Henry, 01953-0. 

Marketing hnmpored by look of, Sinhn, D. P. (202). 

Motal, vory littlo, Henry, 01903-0. 

Milk collection, good roads essential for, Quinlan (120). 

MEoro, required for marketing, Qhose (377) 07GS8-9. 

Perishable produce, prompt dospatch necessary, Arilshan Sinhn (200-1). 

Private estates, roads through, maintained by’ district boards, AtUns, 06141-7. 

■ Public Works Department should coutiol moro inter-distnot roads, Roy, S. K, 

( 169 ). 

Rural, for cart trnffio necessary, Khan (441). 

Tax ! (See also Cess ntrnc). 

on Uullock carts and should be earmarked for roads, suggestion, 1 Icy cod, 
00780-1, 00703-0. 

Piovincial suggested, Heyeoel, 00785-92. 

Village roads : 

Cess, larger proportion should l«o spent on. Allins (18) 05179-82, 

' Neglect of by district boards. Pra sad (101) 00459-00. 

Steamers: (Sec also under TARIFFS AND SEA FREIGHTS.) 

Freights should bo reduced. Hoy, S, K, (459). 

Freights for agricultural requisites should bo reduced, Khan (411) (451). 
Subsidiary industries : transport difficulty, Sinha , D. P. (200). 

Tramways : 

Extension advocated, Henry (3) (5). 

Private, attitndo of local authorities to, Henry (2) (5) 0-1030-11. 

Prohibit ho terms, Henry (2) (5) 04038-40. 

Union boards rccommonded, Phillips (330-7). 


ADULTERATION, see under MARKETING. 

AOHICni-TURAI. ASSOCIATIONS, see under DEMONSTRATION AND PRO- 
PAGANDA. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT (see nlsa under DEMONSTRATION AND PRO- 
PAGANDA). 

Agricultural associations, rontrol by Department, recommended, Khan (113). 
Assistant Directors! 

Qualification : B.f-c. with Honours, Dobbs, 05504-5, 05074-81 (114-7). 
farm Training, Dobbs, 05403-0, 05G10, 05587-91, 05074-81. 

Botanical Section: should bo transferred from Rabour to Patna, Hobbs (4D) 
(114-0). 

Botanist ; failure to fill the post, u retrograde policy, Heycoek (210). (See Economic 
Botanist below). 

Cattlo farms, Quinlan, 60764-0. 

Chontlcal Section : 

Expenditure, considerable inorease, not advocated, Dolby (b'S). 
should bo Transferred from Sabour to Patna, Dobbs (49) (110). 

Staff inadequate, Dobbs (53). 

Chemist : failure to fill t he poM , a retrograde policy, Heycoek (219). 

Civil administration : in touch with. Dobbs, 05023-5. ' 

Co-operation, see Agricultural DurAimintT tinder CO-OPERATION. 

Cultivators, insufficient touch with, Dobbs, 05023-6. 

Deputy Directors, Duties of, Selhl, 07509-80. 

Development Officor shGtild control Veterinary, Agricultural and Co-opciplivO 
departments, Heycoek (222) 6G583-7, 00002, 

hot 393— la 
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DmECTOB OF AOWCUIiTCBE : 

f 

Appointment of outsider suggested, Dobbs (60-1) 63379-82. 

Statistics, is in olmrgo of, Dobba, GG708-1G. 

Economic Botanist : 

Appointmont might bo aliolislicd, Dobba (110). 

should bo Roplaccd by Plant bleeding specialist, S'tbi (360). 

Expansion : 

Urgently noccssan-, Sethi (349). 
too Slow, Heycock (219). 

Expenditure, inelasticity of rules, Sinha, D. P. (198) (202) CO 180 8. 

Experiments by, linvo led to great improvement, Khan (443) 

Extension rocommondod, Arthhan Sinha (200). 

Forms, see under DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA and EDUCATION. 
Frnanco, Dobbs (60) ; inadequate, Khan (441). 

Forestry Depailmcnt, question of eo operation with, has not enf.cn, Dobbs, 
03110. 

Functions, HeycocI , 66693 

Irrigation, special section recommended. Hoy, S K. (102). 

Legislative Council : hostile attitude of, Dobbs, 05082-9 

Marketing of produce, with assistance of eo-operriiro societies, rccommcndod, Heycock 
(219). 

North Bihar, practically not touched, Dobbs, G0702-7. 

Organisation, Dobbs (49" 03) 

Partition of Bengal, oflect on. of, Dobbs, 05082 9. 

Policy in some respects retiogradc, Heyet el (219) 60740. 

Profits resulting from improved implements and materials should lc examined, 
Narendra (408). 

Pros into, limitation ol appointments to, doprecatcd, Sinha, D. P. (202) 60191-3. 
Pusa doing some of the wnrk, M eyrie! , C808S-9. ' 

Red tape, Sinha, D P. (193) (202) 00480-8 

Rcproscntalivcsioquired, onoin each thnna, Ganga Vishnu (37) 05278 9 
Scientific work miglit be controlled by Umvorsitj, Dobbs, 65475-7 (1H-7). 

Sruv-rriES : 

docs not Benefit culli\ ators, Ari' than Sinha (’209). 

Efficient but ineffcotrve for Ini k of stuff, Henry (2). 

Inadequate, Khan (411) * 

a Paper fiction, Ganga Vishnu, <55269. 

should he Restricted to Bold, steading and w orkshop, Dobbs (HI) 
not S itisfnotory, yarrndra (108); not entirely satisfactory, Atkins (17). 
not Sufficiently useful, Sinha, D, P. (202). 

South of Province, work tn, HeycocI, 00772-3. 

Stam : 

Agi a ulturnl College to tram rwrmts. question of. Dabbs (65) 65390. 

Inadequate, Henry (2) G19.H-5, Atkins, 03030.2, Dobbs (51-2) 05532-10, 65023-5, 
05686-9, HeycocI (219), Sethi (3(9) (355-0) 67003-4, 67617-21, Gbote (370-7), 
Khnn(m). 

Low er grades should lie considerably increased. Hoy, S. K, (469). 

Recruitment : 

Difficulty, Dobbs (110). 

in the Provinco, Dobbs, 05563-4. 

Subordinate Scruco, see below. 

Sympathy with cultivators noccsseiy, Khan (140). 

Training ; Bcyeock, 06038-42, Sethi (350) 07538-44, 07G74-8, C7026-9. 

Visits to Paso and other Prm iuees icoommondcd, Sethi (352) 07514-6. 
Subordinate Servieo : 

Pay, Dobbs, 05595 
Recruitment : 

from Cultivating classes advised, Dobbs (50). 

Difficulty, Dobbs, 05398 

Trained on control farms, Dobbs, 05090-000 (115). 

Training at Sabour farm, Dobbs (116), 
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Sugar Bureau at Pusa, relations with, Dobbs, 050(51. 

Sugarcano work inadcquato, Meyricl (129) 08102-9. (Sie Sckuiioa.ni: under 
RESEARCH.) 

flnpoiior Provincial Agricultural Service : 

training of piobationary Assistant Directors, Dobbs, 05383 0. 

Transfers of officers not too fioquent, Dobbs, 05010. 

Wells, is responsible foi sinking, Bery, 07090 8. 

Work done, Dobbs, G5G01, 05015. 


AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

Bengal Tonauoy Act, ImI, 07011-3, 

* Causes or Bonitownca : 

Agrioulturc, uneorlaiuty of, Dobbs (58-9), Sinba, D. 2*. (203). Tuelen (282). 
Calamities, Khan (414), 

Capital, need of, Arif than Sinha (201). 

Cattle, loss of, Pitt tad (101-2), Lai (302) 07047-9, Srlhi (353). Ohov (378). 
Ceremonies, Henry (3) 0501.7-0, Ganga Vishnu (38), Sinha, D. P. (203), Heyeotl (220), 
Arilslian Sinha (201), Tuelcy (282), Lai (302). 

Cost of living, iiiereaf .0 in, Nartndia (408). 

Cottago industries, decay of, Tuelcy (282), Sethi (353). 

Crop failures, Henry (3) 06015 0. Lai (302), Ghost (378), Sethi (353), Khan (4 1 1). 
Debts old and inherited, Sinha, D, P. (203), Heyeotl (220) 

Diseased minds of village people, Ghost (389-90). 

Extravagance, A/L-ins (IS), Khan (441). 

Kamillas, large, Sinha, D. P, (203), N artndnl ((08). , 

Family, joint, system, Ileyroer (220). 

Holdings, uneconomic size of, Sethi (353). , 

Jliiteraey, Sethi (363). 

ImpiovidcneC, Tvtlnj (282). 

Inndcqnato incomo, Sinha, D, P, (203). 

Land , purchase, llenry (3). 

Laziness, Sethi (353). 

Litigation, Henry (3) 05015-0, Ganjn Vishnu (38), Prowl (lfll-D) 00151-7, Sinha, 
D. P. (203), Tuelcy (282), Lai (302), Ghost (378). 

Personal expenditure, increased, Dihhs (58-D). 

Population, pleasure of, Prasad (101-2) 00 154-7. 

Rent demanded in advance, Sinha, D. P. (203). 

Soeinl ospiiationtf, Sinha, D. P, (203) 

Spendthrift ways, Ganga Vista, it (38). 

Standard of life, higher, Ganga Vishnu (38). 

Subsidiaiy iudustiios, lack of, Tuehty (282), Sethi (353). 

Thrift lorsncus, Allins (18), Ganga Vishnu (38), Sethi (353). 

Unproductive expenses mainly, Boy, S. K. (401 ). 

Usury, Frasad (101-2) 00)01-7, 

Yield from land, dee reusing, Kitrentlra (408). 

Ctiota Nagpur Tenancy Act, (.cottons prohibit mg sole, transfer or mortenoo of holdings, 

' a fat line, Foley (226). 

‘ Confraota relating to land or buildings, suggestion i as to, Dobbs (59) 0.7095-700. 
Courts should hn ve power to go behind documents and toko m counts, TveUy (282). 
Creditors, eloso-futled ’’ treatment of, dopreoated, A T ti rendra (108). 

Danvdopat: Turley (280) 00000-8, 00948-9; should ho adopted, Lai (302) 
07051, 

Dohtors become berk, Tuelcy (280-1) (285-0). 

Extent of i 

75 per cent, of cultivators, Henry (3). 

not very General, Ganr/a Vishnu (38) 05311-5. 

Small holders largely affected, Ganga Vishnu (38). 

Grain loans : ’ 

Interest 50 per cent, Prasad, 00304-8. 

Preferable to cash, Prasad (102) 60300-70. 

Insolvency, special mettsui is to deal with, wl\ ooaied, Ganga Vishnu (38); not necossaty, 
Sinha, 'D. J\ (201). 
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iNTFBtST : 

Co-opchitive, see tinder CO-OPERATION. 

Disallowance by low over 12 per cent, recomracudcd, Sinha, D. P. (2034) 005334. 
cannot Exceed principal in Santal Parganas, Tucley (280) 06000-8, 00948-0. 

High, Ueyeoel (220). ' 

Legislation to reduce, MiggesUd, Ueyeoel, (220) 00508-'; 3. 

Rates, Prasad (105) 00301-8, COtGl-1, 00108-70, Lai, 07020-5. 

Restriction recommended, Lai (302) ; to 25 per cent suggested, Tucley (282). 

Usury should bo made penal, Tucley (282). 

Kist Kotins (loan offices), Prasad (102). 

Land passing out of the hands of cultivators, Ganga Vishnu, 05331-3, 05308-70. 
Landlords, loans by, Lai, 07057-60. 

Landlords make gram loans which are banchcial, Prasad (102) 

Land mortgage banks recommended, Roy S. K. (401) (405). See Ba>K3 
under FINANCE. 

Legislation not recommended, Ghost (370) 

Mnssonu yon LiairrnMsa Aonrotn.Tunr.’s Botwek or Drnt : 

Banks, agricultural, Sinha, D. P. (204), co-operative, Tucley (282-3). 

CompuKory repayment at threshing time, Lai (302). 

Co-operation : 
only, Prasad (162). 

the only Practical method, Ueyeoel (220). 

Co-operative banks, Turley (282-3). 

Damdopat, adoption of principle of, Lai (302). 

Development funds, Debit (50) 85422-0, G5525-0. 

Economy, administrative, Narrndm (408-0) G7601-9, 07889-94. 

Education, Sethi (353). 

Exports and imports, control of, Seth i (408-9) 67861 -0, 678S9-91. 

Interest restriction, Sinha, 1). P, (204), Lai (302). 

Public borrowing, cessation of, Dobus (50). 

Publicity ns to interest restriction, Lai (302). 

Remedies other than co-operation not advocated, Prasad (162). 

Usurious Loans Act [tchieh see below), Tucley (282-3), Lai (302). 

Usury, penalisation of, Tucley (282-3). 

Mo’SEYM'XDjma ; 

Accounts, complicated, Henry (3) 05012. 
not the Causa of indebtedness. Ghost (380-90) 

Control indebted cultivators, Ueyeoel (220) 60712-3, 06733. 

Co-operative societies seldom controlled by , Alltns, 0E0M. 

Dobt, docs not decrease, Henry (3). 

Dishonest, usurious and relentless, Prasad (102) GG354-8. 

Exorbitant intorcst and inhumnn conditions, Sethi (353) 07624. 
do not Harass, unless a quarrel arises, Uenry (3) 05013 
Interest rates : 

have liecn Reduced below those of co-opcxatlvo societies, Prasad (105) 05401-4, 
68408-70. 

Twenty-four per tent nnd on gram loans fifty per cent, Prasad, 00304-8, 60401-4. 
Maliajan, dominates tho village chore thoro is no co-operative society, Atkins, 
05100. 

Middlemen, see under MARKETING, 
i Punjabis, relentless, Prasad (102) C0382-4. 
do not Seise land, Uenry (3). 

Tlukidan system, Tucley (280-7). ( See under LAND TENURE,) 

Unscrupulous, Tue> ey (282-3), Sinha, D. P. (204). 

HonrmoLs : 

Xon-tonuinable, should bo prohibited, Khan (4 44), Roy, S, X. (401) } should not be 
prohibited, AtHns (18), Lai (302). 

Redemption : 

Facilities lot, of doubtful benefit, Sethi (353). 

Special measures to deal with, advocated, Ganga Vishnu (38) : not necessary, 
Sinha, D. P. (204). 
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Mortgages — contd. 

Restriction, us to : 

not Desirable unless holdings nro mode non-transfcrablo, Lai (302) 07041-3. 
Discussed, Tuckey (283) 06004-5, 00937-0. 
to some Extent recommended, Sinha, D. P. (204). 

■. Right of tenants to mortgago : 

should bo Conferred, Antehan Sinha (201). 
should bo Limited, Khan (444). 

Rr.IHYMFAT : 

Compulsion recommended, Lai (302) 07080-01. 

Prevented by : 

Accumulated old debts, Tuekey (282), Lai (302) 07020-0. 

Accumulation of high interest, Ueycock (220). 

Apathy of borrowers, Prasad (102). 

Ceremonies, Hairy (3). 

Crop failures, Henry (3), Ganga Vishnu (38), AriUhan Sinha (201), Ghost 
(370). 

Earnestness, lack of, Tuckey (282). 

Excess! vo amount of loans, Heycnek (220). 

Extravagance, Khan (444). 

Gnnja, not by oxcessivo uso of, Atkins, (15250, 

Illness, Ghost (379). 

Improvidence, Ganga Vishnu (38). 

Inability to liquidate by instalments, Atkins (18) 06109-202. 

.Income, smalmc'S of, lloy, S. K. (401). 

Interest, exorbitant, Tuckry (282), Sethi (363). 

Interest, high, Sinha, D. P. (203), Heyroek (220), Lai (302) 07020-0, Khan 
(444). 

Keeping grain for hotter prices, Lai (302) 07020-D. 

Limited resources, Tuckey (282). 

Litigation, Henry (3), Ghose (370). 

Soil, reduced productive capacity of, Arikshan Sinha (201). 

Storage, had arrangements, Laf (302) 07020-0. 

TUtifllcssncss, Sethi (353). 

Unproductive expenditure, Sethi (353), Hoy, S. K. (401). 

Usury, nemy (3). 

ttrsTfttenoK on Corn not. ov Credit or Cultivators’! 

Central Provinces Land Revenue Act largely a failure in Sambalpnr, Foley (226). 
by Limiting right of mortgago and sale, deprecated, Hoy, S. K. (401) 6S2C0-8, 
08207-300; recommended, Khan (414). 

Suggestions as to, Lai (302) 07041-3. 

not Recommended. Henry (3) 05014, Atkins (18), Ganga Vishnu (38-0), Sinha, 
D. P. (hut restriction of mortgages to some oxtent recommended) (204), 
ArilAhan Sinha (201), Ghosc (370). 

Sotmoi.8 or Ciiedit : 

Agricultural produce, Anlsfinn Sinha (201). 

Cattlo, Aritshan Sinha (201 ). 

Co-operative societies, Prasad (102), Heycack (?20), Qlme (370), Hoy, S. K. 
i (461). 

prospermia Cultivators, Khan (114). 

l,and, Henry (3), Atkins (18), Ganga Vishnu (39), Arikshan Sinha (201). 
landlords, Prasad (102). 

Vonoylewlersj Prasad (102), Urytorle (220), Lai (302), Sethi (363), Ghost (370), Khan 
(411), Hoy, S. K. (401), 

movable valuable property, Ganga Vishnu (38), 

J'owu drain away i oral woallli, Hobbs (GO). 

Transfer of land should ho taoilitafed, Dobbs (69). 

Transfer right should bo conferred on tenants, Arikshan Sinha (201 ). 
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Usunioos tow Adi 

Application n commended, flaipn Vi'hnv (3-5), fiiuka, £). 1‘. (SOI) 00533 }, Anlfkan 
4>in*n (201). TurUy (2b2), M (302) 07030. Khan f U4), Jty, K K. 
nf Doubtful tend'd, (353). 

Ir»ni>nmpi of, among tulinntors, (Junjn Viithvu, 0532 1 >5, Tiiel-n, IMOC K, M 
07031,57050-1. 

Intwit reduction by <o ojHr, stive tpriflit-a should pr'ccodt application of All, 
Anlshan Stnhu (201). 

Useful ns Jo pronoun debts nf tnomlierk of co oi«>r.iti\'- aoUellis. V < «wl (220) 

<10703-7.3. 00712-.3. 

f 

AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES : 


Advice, (iQuruinent Miould mijij.1v otic ntifir tint not totliii’i n), DvU> >((04). 

IHsKrr JfiKt.vj j 

Carried on .An/ (.304), 2*fW«oi? ( J0.I) 
n Caste 0(1 ujiition, J!ny. A*. K. {<*£♦! ). 

Improvement hwaijj', peatt/ (hit) 

Ituommrndnl, (JAur. (.737). 

Ilio-Lecping . 

IimnpHUT of nntliod., An! <30t) 

IntercM mis L* t-it .1 n in. li) iiIIirms, Lot (3<if). 

1)1 ti-LsnnUn, .SinA-j, J). J‘, (205). 

Cardboard, utilisation of \i he it straw for, n ill iims.tsr.irelt) of fodiUr, Aril -hon fi.nta 
(203). 

OiWiojjiio of umionilo prod'-it* wim stetl, UiU[C>i). 

OltitutA SmiM i 

being Adopted, fAi-fi Vithnu (f0) 0533f.|3. 

Advocated, Oifija I'fet'iu (40) 

Profita: about I .(nun furtl or 4 hour*' war!., Gev^a t'«i<Arti(, G333b-40. 
far Women lecomuiindcd, /„;< (.101). 

Co opr rut ion r.xommoid< d, Synln, J). P, (20C). Stthi (359), «h w (jnj), ja<m (419). 
Rv V. »V. A*, (in l) (195) 

Co njointne hintply of iroji'encnt r. ran material nml niorl.il niR rnmun wdeJ, J‘rn*a<i 
(103)00309 11. 

Cottaof loDiari'u-c 

to l>is.rrvM>frn"n,'nt alien of l.oldii t-s, i«.on>n,ti did. fifih » (353) 

Governin' nt aid augmented, ,f/£iV (i )) 

organisation of, In Indasf.osDei-ariii.rni nvetamet dad. A”/ no (450). 

Itw jmirnudcd, JCtim draff uj 

wot IlcijuirinK a alu stile into liiiwrj n-oBHrendcd, )<if (JO!) 07010. > 

Damoflitrotnm rtsnmtnemlrd. avk« (359) 

Point -tic ten ire in towns, fi.rfa, T). /*. (20.5). 

Kdut-Hicn in ntrrimilt ami aOunda n-aoroi-i aded, I'm 'nl, 90377-0, 

IJMMMfHrMV Mrvsctxs «.n jMJMun.vc io Rcrai, Ari tbs 

on C-mi- tnu'l ion of ro ids, Jinde, font s, e-inn)> and wclld, iccmitnindid, Ghf'*t'(‘, 307). 
of Jldurated jxr-ons {fire Ginar*. nr la ED UC ATI OH: Aomci'ttwut.) 

Inunstrtal concerns, large x-nlc, wewfd wit meres a rural cmploywint, ho’ (30 J). 
Induat mlitni, the only means, An! d 0 i fitt ha (203) 

Sfsrl.n organisation rteommnnikd, Ktuho, J), J\ (205) 

Transjtott facilities rceommendcci, Sir.»,a, D. P. ( 20 rt) 

Extension rolviml, Pulis (04) 05527, 

rinance s 

Gosemronnt help reiommcnded, Fraii/l (HU) 

Ly Govtrnmuit on dolicnlttres nd\i-.<I. Poll* (114). 
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Agricultural industries -contd. 

FRUIT GllOWTMt ! 

* Agricultural Department should devote more attention to, On nga Vtslnu (40). 
is Carried on, Arikshar Sinha (208). 

Government aid suggested. Sinha, D, P. (200). 
an Important agricultural pursuit, Onnga Vishnu (40) 

Recommended, Sethi (330), (300), Ohose (387). 

Research necessary, Khan (441). 

Suggested, Sinha, D. P. (200). 

Chi-making earned on, Prasad (103) 00300-3. 

Government aid suggested, Sinha, D, P. (200). 

Cur : 

(Sc at so Sudan MANUrACiuRE Mow). 

Indigeuous methods of production, wasteful, Dabbs (70). 

Price iittsialicn, Dabbs, 05820-31, (15820-30. 

not Purchased by Lohftt Sugar Works, Henry, 04058-00, 01985 0, 05,000 
Sooiotics for production of, recommended, Sethi (300) 

He a wit CoMimoi-h, Devotion or Stare Time to Iwrnovmo 

See aim under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION, 
lloy scouts, organisation of, recommended, Jioy, A\ K (491) 

Clubs, rural, recommended, Sinha, D. P. (200). 

Co-operative societies recommended. Ghost (387) 

Gymnasia recommended, Sinha, D. P. (200). 

Lectures recommended) Jioy, K. AT. (191). 

Organisation under expert Mipot vision neoenM>ry, Gamja Vishnu (40) 

Progress considerable. Go nga Vishnu (10). 

Propaganda recommended, Khan (150). 

Sanitary education recommended, Ghost (387). 

viilago Sooieties recommended, Aitl.sl.an Sinha (2(58), Khan (450). 

. formation of Unions under Viilago Admun&tii.tion Act, 1892, rerommended 
Prasdd (1(54) 0(1380-1. ' 

Implements : 

Co-operative manufacture recommended, Khan (450) made by Village carpenter 
Sit hi, (57037-8. 

Importance of, Sethi (339). 

Industrial Concerns, wovn,o or, into Run vi. Auras s 

Catcohu (Kuth) industry might bo moved to rural areas, Sinha, D P, (200). 
JTnrkots, distance from, diflienities of, Sinha, V, P. (200). 

Recommended, Khan (450) j not recommended, Prasad (101) 00319 0. Tuel.cu (-’851. 

Ghost (387). Hoy, N. K. (491). 1 

Shells e industry might bo moved to rural areas, Sinha, D. P. (200). 

Shortage of agricultural labour would result, Anlsha n Sinha (208), 

Transport difficulties, Sinha, D. P. (200). 

Industries Department should assist, Prasad (103) (171-2), Sethi (359), Chore ( 301). 

In8trurtion necessary, Lai (30 1). 

duhglo products, sale of, Sinha, D. P. (205). 

Jute spinning and w caving recommended, Jioy, A’. K , (490-1). 

ICnittingfor women recommended, Prasad (103). 

Lac Association, Dobbs, 05495-000. (See also water NORRIS) 

Lac-CuwcRK i 

• (See alci under NORRIS), 
in Chnta Nagpur would bo profitable, Prasad (103). 

Ignorance of metliods, IM (30 i). 

Interest may he taken iti, hya lllngere, JM(SGl), 

Lyttll, 67902, 0797(5. 

Recommended, Ohose (387). 

La oo -making foi women recommended, Pratxid (1(53). 

Leisure rr.ni on, extent of. All-ins (20) 05293, Prasad (103), Sinha, D. P, (SOS), 
AriLshau Sinha (2(58), Turkey (285), Za/(30J), Seihi (359), (More (387), Kanwtra ( 411 ) 
Khan (449), lloy,K. K. (490). <- ' h 
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Machinery : 

Hire purchase system recommended, Soy, N. K. (491). 

Long term loans for purohase of, at low interest recommended, Soy, N. K. (401). 
Marketing, see Subsidiary Industries vndtr MARKETING. 

Matches, manufacture of : 

Government aid suggested, Sivha, D. P. (208). 

Suggested, Sinha, D. P. (208) 86532. 

Milk industry rccommondod, Prasad (163). 

Mining work, Sinha, D. P. (205). 

Obstacles r 

Conservation of cultivators, Sinha, D. P. (206), Arikshan Sinha (208). 

Ignorance of methods, Lai (304), Sethi (359), Soy, N. K. (491), 

Laziness, Sethi (359). 

Marketing, see above. 

Prejudice, Tttckey (285) 66651-4, Sethi (350), Ohose (387). 

Training, lack of, Ohose (387), Narendra (411). 

Transport difficulty, Sinha, D. P. (206) 

Oil-Pressing : 

(See also Oiloaxe under FERTILISERS). 

Industry should bo encouraged by loans nndei State Aid to Xndusliics Act, Soy, N. 
K. (488). 

Recommended, Prasad (164), Sethi (300). 

Organisation : 

Look of, Prasad (163). 

of Supply of raw matonals and marketing recommended, Lai (304). 

Paper Manufacture : 

Prom Rico straw : 

Fodder scarcity would result, Arikshan Sinha (208). 

Industry should bo established, Prasad (104). 

Suggested, Lai (304) 67052-3. 

Sabai grass used, Lyall, 68012-4. 

Pisciculture : 

Recommended as n preventive of Malaria, Sethi, 67507-8. 

Recommended, Sethi (359) 07507-8, Ohose (387). 

Villagers would not toko interest in, Lai (304). 

Population, pressure of, subsidiary occupations necessary to reliovo, Prasad (161-2). 
Sethi (353) (359) 67633-8. (-Sec also under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 

Poultry Rearing : 

at Dairies, recommended, Soy, S. K. (463) 

Government should give information but not financial assistanco, Dobbs, 05719-20. 
Rooommcnded, Sethi (358-0), Ohose (387) 

Roligious prejudice, Prasad (103), Khan (450), Soy, N, K. (491). 

Villagers would not take interest in, Lai (304). 

Preparation of Agricultural Produce for Consumption, Indusotiis 
Connected with : 

Government aotion not recommended, Tuckcy (285). ' 

Government assistance recommended, Ohose (387), Khan (450) 68228-31. 
Government oncouragcmont recommended, Prasad (164), Soy, A", K. (491). 

Private enterprise recommondod, Tnckey (285). 

Recommonded, Sethi (360). 

Protection by import taiiffsrccomuicnded, -Narendra (411) 67845-00. 

Railway work, Sinha, D. P . (205). 

Rice hulling Tocommendcd, Prasad (164), Sethi (36&) 67034-5. 
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Agricultural industries— contd. 

RorE-iLooNQ : 

Carried on, Prasad (I S3), Lai (304). 

Grass used, Lyall, 67009-10. 

Recommended, Ghost (387). 

Schools to tcaoli carpontry, funiituro manufacture, rope-making, etc., recommended, 
Boy, N. K. (401). 

Sebiouiturr : 

a Casio occupation. Boy, N. K. (401). 

Ignorance of methods, Lai (301). 

Interest may bo taken in, hy villagers, Lai (304). 

Recommended, Sethi (350-00), Ghost (387). 

Soybeans should ho investigated, Dobbs (64). 

Slack season, method of sponding. Stnha, D. P. (205). 

Spinning : 

( Sec also Cliarka above.) 

Recommended, Prasad (163), Lai (304), Sethi (350-60) 07633-8. 

Splints, manufacture of. Government aid suggested, Bin ha, D. P. (206). 

Standard of life, improvement necessary, Stnha, D. P. (206) 0C002-3. 

Study, Intensive, of pack Rural Industry : 

Necessary, Ghost (387). 

not Necessary, Stnha, D. P. (200), Arikshan Sinha (208). 

Recommended, Khan (450). 

Urgently called for, Prasad (164). 

Sudan Manufacture : 

(See also under RESEARCH, and HENRY and see Gun a bolt). 

Government faatoncs not recommended, Mtyrick, 68071-9, 

Recommended, Prasad (104). 

White, manufacture, Dobbs (70-0) 06690-4, C57I7-8. 

Training : 

by Government experts necessary. Ghost (387). 

Nceessaiy, Narendra (411). 

Weaving : 

Dobbs, C5528. 
by Hand, of cotton : 

Finance, co-operative suggested. Boy, N, K, (400). 

Recommended, Boy, N. K, (400). 

Spinning mills for supplying yum should bo started by Government, Boy, K. K. 
(400). 

Tcaeheis necessary. Boy, N, K. (490), 
by .Tolahas, Sinha, D. P. (205). 

Recommended, Prasad (163) 00214-23, 06348-55, Sethi (350). 

AGRICULTURAL LABOUR : 

Attracting Labour io areas where tbRrh is a shortage : 

improved Communications, Dobbs (61-5). 
vary Difficult, Sinha, D. P. (200). 

Experimental farms to determine most profitable crops, Dobbs (61-6). 
labour Unions recommended, Sinha, D, P, (200). 

Wages : 

(See also Wages below). 

f ood, effective, Ganga Vishnu (40). 
iighor, discussed, Arilsha n Sinha (203-0). 

Cost increasing owing to scarcity, Narendra (411), 

COMTVATloN OF UNOCCUHtD r,AM> 1 
(See also Deyeeopmelt below). 
very diffic nit, Sinha, D. P. (200). 

Uncultivated land In Choln Nagpur should ho developed hy surplus labour assisted 
by grantfl of laud, free railway travelling, housing mrannements and loans, 
Ghose (388). 

labour Unions recommended, Sinha, D. P . (200), 
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DerixorME.sT or Uiraui/nvvTnD Land : 

(See also CoT/nvATioN abate). ' 

Cattle breeding, Dobbs (63) 

Cultivation, demonstration of methods, Dobbs (03) 

Gaya, uncultivated land, Dobbs, 03144. 

Grants of land recommended, Khan (450). 

Labour colonies recommended, Khan (460). 

Scope for, Dobbs, 05400. 

Wages, good, lccommondod, Khan (450). 

Diseases decrease cfllcionoy of labour, Tueley (285) 

Emigration, Bctjcock, 00622-32, 06754, Shoe e (387-8) 07609-703. 

See also Migration below. 

Forced labour, Arikshan Stnha (208-9), Tuei cy (280) (287). 

Kamai system : 

should bo Rovivcd, Khan (450). 
is not Serfdom, Khan, 08I0S 202. 

Kamiauti Agreements Act, ineffective, Iley cock, 00080 5, 60700. 

Labour colonies recommended, Khan (450) 

Labour saving machinery rceommonded, Qhnst (374). 

Manual labour, prejudice against, Art l shall Stnha (208-0) 00863-0. 

Mioeation : 

(See also Esiior vriox aboi e and Recruitment below ) 
to Bengal during nee liarv esting season, Sanya Vishnu (40) 

Prosperity of emigrants, Oapga Vishnu, 05332-3. 
to Purnca District, Sanyo Vishnu (40) 

Sliortago caused by, Khan (450). 

in tho Slack reason to Calcutta, Jamshedpur, etc., Sethi (359). 
to Ton ns causing scarcity, Narendra (411) 

Population, see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

Recruitment for tea gardens ot Assam, cte., from Chota Nagpur should be prohibited 
bylaw. Shoes (387-8) 07092-4. 

Shoptaoe: 

Caused by migration to Industrie 11 , poor Teturn from tho soil and disinclination for 
hard labour, Sanya Vishnu f40). 

in Chota Nagpur owing to very thm population and emigration. Shots (387-8). 
Existence of, Arikshan Swha (268-9). 
is General, Sanya Fisfimi (40). 

Migration causes, Khan (450) 

none in Patna Division, Hcyaxk (223). > 

Seasonal only, Tueley (285). 

Subsidiary industries would not aggravate, Khan, OS228-31 
Supply : 

Organisation necessary, Stnha, D. T. (200). 

Spasmodic, Stnha, D. P. (200). 

W sops : 

in Kind, La l, 07951 02. 

Rates, Sanya Vishnu (40), Arihhan Stnha (26S-9). 
should bo Systematised, Khan (450). 

Uneconomic, llcyeoek, 06080-5, 00700. 

ALKALI LAND, sec under SOILS. 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. (Sic also under QUINLAN.) 

Buffalo breeding - C'Mle Committee recommended that Sipaya should hensid, Dobh 
05002-3. 

Butts: 

Brahmini : Arikshan Stnha (207) 00817-0 ; of no use, Sethi (358) 07048-50. 
Co-operative maintenance advised, Atkins (20). 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY— contd. ' ‘ 

r n 

BotriS— could. : 

District boards should maintain, AriLshan Sinhrt (2G7), Nau,.A rt , iAna\ Mini 
Free nse recommended, AriLshan Sinha (207). ' 1 ' '' 

Municipalities should maintain, Nartndra (108) (410). 
ivt Village forms recommended, Si (hi (35S). 

Bullocks l 

Feeding, AUAns, 05240-51. 

Tractors do not supplant, Atkins, 05210-8. 


} 


Cattle : 


Condition : > 

, Miserable, Sinha, D. P. (205). 

- in Orissa appalling, Sethi (357). 

Export, sec below. 

Manure, Ate Cowntwo under FERTILISERS. 

Mortality, see l*>low. 

Number excessive, Dyail, 07003-5. Heavy iieorea«o in liurnber, 
(2C1-5); has decnased supply of dung, Aril-slum Sinha 
Straying. «rr under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION. 
Uneconomic: reduction recommended, Sethi (359) 07515-0, 07051. 


AriUhan Sinha 


Cattle Breedtko : 


not Conimoioiftlly profitable, Dobbs, 05502, 

' Co-operative, set under CO-OPERATION. 

Orost .breeding with c.iltlo fiom Punjab recommended, Klu m upj). 

Dual purpose" recommended, Sethi (358) 07000, Khan (449), 
in an Experimental binge, Iftycocl (220) 

, » for Export, Dobbs, 05191-4. 

Farms: 

at Cuttack, proposed, flryeock ( 220 ). 
at Patna l icing established, UcycocL (220). 

• Government farms should bu inert-need, ttoy, N, K. (487). 

Herds kept, Sethi (358). 

Holstcm bulls, cross-breeding with Indian Slock udvlsod, l)Mb (031 OOlSfl.s 
for Millt ohicfly, Dobbs, 65001-7. 1 

Profitable, Qtinga Vishnu, 05351-0. 

Propaganda : 

1 Co-opor«iltvo. recommended, Ttoy, N, K, (187-8), 

Finance by Government and district boards, Hoy, K. K s 
Tortures, magic lantern, rceommcnded, Hoy, K, K. (487-g). 

Mortality, see b'lair. 

Police should assist, Hoy, X. K, (488). 

< , Shows recommended. Hoy, N, K, (488). 

Pusa : 

' Cross-bred bulloclw oommended, Meyriek, ii8090-9, 

Sui <essf ill work, Khan (419). 

' Railway freights on bleeding block should bo mhn ed, Hoy, ft, K, (487). 
Staff, Government, should he increased, Khan (449). 

Stock should bo distributed st reduced prices, Hoy, N. K. (487), 

Uneconomic, see below. 

Cattle insurance oo.oporativo societies recommended, Khan (4501 
Oenmif, see under STATISTICS. 

Co-operative Assistance rocommondod, Roy, S, K. (163), 

Cows, feeding of, Dohbs, 05489-00. 


> pAroywd 1 

Co-operative, recommended, Sinha, V. P, (205) (207), Sethi (358), Khan (440). 
. Farms recommended, Sinha, D. P. (205), 

Government aid suggested, Sinha, D. P. (200), 

Middle class youths should bo encouraged to tako up, St thi (308), 

Milk.: 

(see also undi r CO-OPERATION.) 

Market for, in towns, (Those (383) (380), 
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Damirara — eontd. 

Model farms : 

Mi ted, Government aided, co-opomtivo, recommended, Roy, N. K. (488 00). 
vv ith Poultry recommended, Roy, S. K. (403) 

Recommended, Sethi (358) 67622-6, Otiose (387). 

Schools recommended, Khan (440). 

Disease, tee under VETERINARY. 

Draught cattle, cost of hiring, Prasad, 00463. 

Education, ace under EDUCATION : AoiuctTLTUiiAL 

Export or Cattle : 

to Bongal, etc., from Muraffarporo, Oanga Vishnu (40) 65204, 65361-2. 
should bo Discouraged, Narcnam (408). 

Fodder • 

( Sec also under FORESTS). 

Barley straw rocommcndcd, Arilshan Sinha (207). 

Crops : see under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION. 

Dry, shortago of, Oanga Vishnu (40) 65280-2, 05354-7. 

Green : 

Abscnco of, from March to Juno, Arikshan Sinha (267) 

Supply in July to Soptcmlicr, AriLshun Sinha (267). 

Importation suggested, Ohosc (380-7). 

Leaves usod, Robbs, 65561.2. 

Maloti, Arilshan Sinha (267). 

Oil-pressing industry should be encouraged by loans under Rtnto Aid to Industries 
Act, Roy, N. K. (488). 

Rico dust ns caitlo food recommended, Sethi (358). 

Rioo Straw : 

Good, Lai, 67073-80. 

Paper mailing from, oiled upon supply, Lai, 67052-3. 

Reservation for cattle recommended, Sethi (339). 
used for Thatching, Sclh i (338 9). 

, Shortage period, AtHns (20) 05213-5, Sinha, M. S., 60976-80, Sinha, D. P. (203), 
Jlcyeoci (223), Aribihnn Sinha (263) (208), Sethi (359), Ohosc (387), Nartndta 
(410) 07870 2, Khan (449), Roy, N. K. (490). 

Sdngo, are below. 

Supply must boincreasod, Roy, A r . K. (488) (4D0). 

Transport fnciiiticsncocssary, Ohosc (380), Roy, A r . K. (488). 

Varieties used, Khan (440). 

Wheat and barley straw best, Arilshan Sinha (267). 

Goats recommended, Sithi (358). 

Giuztsu j 

(See also under FORESTS and see Pas turds Mote). 

Common grounds : 

Adequate provision of, impassible, Ueycack (223). 

Dwindling, Dobbs (63), * 

of no real Help, UeyeoeL (223). 

Overstocked by nnoconomio cattle, Foley (227). 

Trice of bullocks increasing because of scarcity of grazing grounds, Dobbs, 
G5808.D. 

Shortage of, Arikshan Sinha (204-5). 

Uneconomic onttlo, brooding of, rncoumgod by, Ueyeoeh (223). 

Wastelands, veryUlllom Patna Division, Htycocl (223). 

Implements, Improved : 
hotter Cattle necessary for, Oanga Vishnu, 65294. 

Cattle unsuitable to draw heavy ploughs, Bcnry (6), Heyeod 1222), Barendra, 
07881-5. 

. Improvement : 

by District boards necessary, Sinha, D. P, (205). 
by influential viliogors necessary, Sinha, D. P. (205). 

Inadequacy of livestock, Congo Vishnu (40). 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY— conoid. 

Loroumos : 

(iSVe also under LAND TENURE.) 

Encouragement to take interest in, ncccssaiy, Sethi (360). 

cannot bo Induced to take intoro°t in unless forcod by law, Sinha, A P. (205). 

not Interested in , Bey each (223). 

kavo done Nothing to improve. Sethi (360) 07626-8, 070j J.fl. 

Propaganda to lead to grentcrintercst, reroimnemled. Khtni (440), 

Looal conditions : breeding must 1 ms adapted to, Dobbs (Cl). 

■Military Dfip irtment’s cxporieneo and brooding work should be utilised. Dobbs (03-4). 

Moutamty or Cattle : 

Heavy, Prasad (102). 

Indebtedness caused by, Prasad (161-2). 

Pastures : {See also Grazing above.) 

Common : 

Emaciated cattle, Atkins (20). 

Extension recommended, AriUhan Sinha (207) 0G8i3.i. 

Fencing recommended, Hoy, N. K. (480-00). 

Legislation necessary, Sinha, A P. (206). 

Nono in Dowlatpore, AtLins (20). 

' Oveniooked, Simla, D. P. (SOU), xiriMaa Simla (261-6) (2071 GAosc (366], 
Bnrendra (410), Hoy, N. K. (480). 

Ploughing recommended, Chose (380), lloy, N. K. (480-90). 

Shortage of, Karendra (408) (410), duo to pressure on tholand, Gann a Vishnu f4 

6535-1-7. 

1 

Co-operative /moieties rreommended, Sethi (358). 

J Enclosed s 

Ab'enoo of, Chose (380), Khan (4 10), Hoy, jY. K. (480). 
on Paddy Helds, AriLshan Sinha (207). 

Fec-s should be charged, Sethi (358). 

Legislation necessary, AriLshan Sinha (208) 

Shortage of, Sethi (358). 

, Patna enttlo giving good milk yield, Qanga Vishnv, 05303. 

Fmjr«pole«, Sethi, 67600-8. 

Fr-onon PATTtn s 

Improvement of, ncec«siuy, Gibson (418). 

Pnoea ; 

belter in Bengal, Gemga Vishnu, 65351-3. 
very High, Ghost (378). 

Increasing, Dobbs, O5fl(i8.0, 

Propaganda recommended, Sethi (357.8) 07051-0, 

Pubh aalea, Ganga Vishnu, 05301-2. 

Hoot Cnors .* 

Encouragement liy Go\ eminent recommended, Hoy, B. K. (488). 

Food teats rccommondcd, Roy, B, K. (488). 

Sheep recommended, Sethi (358). 

Shaqi. s 

by Oo operative societies recommended, Sinha, A P. (206). 

Crops recommended for, Quinlan (128). 

Recommended, Sethi (358-0), Ghost (380), Karendra (408) (410), Khan (416) (449), 
Hoy, A T . K, (480). 

not ’Used by cultivators, Khan, 08100-7, 

x*- r 

SrAi,t.-rrp.niNo : 

Good results of, Foley (227). 

Eotommcnded, Dobbs (03) 05403-4, lleyeotk (223), Sethi (368-00) 07000-11, Lyall, 
08016, Gibson (418). „ , 
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Uneconomic Cattle : 

Adverse effect of, Foley (227). 

Elimination necessary, Htyoock (223), 

Hindu religion prevents destruction of, Foley (227). 

ARBITRATION, see under Lmo attov under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

ATKINS, C. 6., the Dowlntpore Agrioultural Concern, Rusera Ghat, Bongal and North 
Western Railway (15 35). 

Administration : 

Pusa Researoh Institute : should do local demonstration and propaganda work, 
65148-53. 

Transport • 

Railways : 

Corruption : 

Appalling (17). 

Complaints ignored, 55100-16. 

Roster system does not work, 65105-5. 

Wagons, distribution haphazard (17). 

Roads : 

Condition disgracefully bad (17-18). * , 

Mem roads : 

District boards control (18) 65118-20, 05141-7, 652G0. 

Exclusion of onlth ators’ cart from hotter portion (18) 65117.2b, 65254 
Extortion bj-disfriot board peons (IS). 

Private estates, roads through, maintained by district boards, 05141-7. 

Village roads : cess, larger proportion of, should bo spent on (18) 65170-82. 

AtiBicmxuiux. Dipahtsient : 

Services : not entirely satisfactory (17). 

Staff, inadequate, 65050-2. 

AtnuoTJi/rmiAi, Indebtedness : • 1 

Causes of borrowing : thriftlcssnoss and extravagance (18). 

Mah a) an : dominates the village whero there is no co-operative society, 65190. 
Mortgages, non-torminublo : should not bo prohibited (18). 

Repayment, prevention of : i 

not due to excessive u°o of Oanja, 65256. 

Inability to hquidato by instalments (18) 05190.202. 

Restrictions on credit of cultivators not advisable (18). 

Source of oredjt : land (18). 

. AgRICOI/TURAI. iNUtfSTRIES I 

Cottage industries, Governmonlaid suggested (20). 

Leisure period : cultivator has wort for 200 days in year on holding (20) ; is 
unemployed during Slack season (20) 65203. 

Animal Hub ban dry : 

Bullocks ! 

Feeding, 65240-51. 

Tractors do not supplant, 05246-8. 

Bulls, pedigree : co-operative maintenance advised (20). 

Fodder : 

Difficulty of growing fodder crops, 65007-0. 

• Shortage from December to middle of March (20) 65243-5 

Pastures, common s None in Dowlatpore (20). 
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ATKINS, 0. G.—conld. 

Co-omoiation : 

Audit ; 

tnoto Organisation required, 05008-9. 

Satisfactory, G50G8. 

Confidence in, extending, 05060-7. 

Consolidation of holdings societies s impossible (22). 

Credit societies : 

Interest : too heavy (21) 0505 1-0. 

Repayment instalments should bo relaxed (21) ( 

Reserves should bo used, 05057-0, 05201-9. 
a partial Success (21) 05053.1. 

Education : inadequate, 05070-3, 65183-4, C5178. 

Guaranteeing unions : next grado above primary' sooloties, 05071 
Improvements, societies for effecting : 
in Flooded areas should he organised (21). 

Legislation : Act should bo amended (21-2), 

Loans to societies should bo at bank rate (21). 

Malfcas inco : occurs occasionally, 05005. 

Management : 
is by tho People, 65172-5. 

Satisfactory', 05060-2. 

Meetings : 

well Conducted, 05078. 

Monthly, 05071-5. 
in Vernacular, 06070. 

Moneylenders : seldom control societies, 05004. 

Non-officials : Government encouragement advised (20). 

Objects : partially achieved (22) 05079, 05170. 

Purebaso societies : 

for Implements, co-operative use of (22). 

Necessary- (21). 

Snlo societies : 

Advocated (21). 

Central organisation nt first, advised (21). 

Nouo oxifll, 05177. 

Beopc: should bo narrow at first (21). 

Staff: inadequate (£0). 

Supervision, nocossary as to accounts, 05003. 

Rural betterment societies advocated, 06100-1. 

'Cnors aku Ottor PnomoTioN : 

Improvement: bolter ouitivation and manuring advised (19). 

Introduation of new ciops : Central Co-operative Banks should undortnlio (19) 
Seed distribution : Central Co-oi>erativo flanks should undertake (19). 
Sugarcane, Coimbatore, supplanting indigonous varieties (19) 05010-9. 
Wheats, Pusa : 

Cultivation of, advised (10). 

, Soils must first bo improved (10) 05238-42. 


DmioKSTAA’rnH? akd PnorAOANDA : 


Cultivators not conservative, 05047-9, 05154-5. 
on Cultivators’ own Holds advocated (17). 

Expert advice : should bo free and given in villages (17). 

Partus, co-oporattvo, ftdi oontod (10). 

Fertilisers, demonstration and propaganda advised (19). 

Mootings, found successful (10-17) 05150-7. 

Pamphlets, found successful (17) 05150-00. i 

Planters, European t useful example, 00162-7. 

Puna Research Institute : should do local demonstration and propngnndo, 05148- 
62, 05101. , . * 

Sugrueano, successful propaganda of improved varieties, 05163, 65101-2. 


1 DowtATPOiiE AomouOTtmAir concern : Loans made to eulf Ivators of ewte coin by, 
05187-9. 

D Y 393—2 
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Education : 

Adult : demonstration farms advocated (10) 05183-4. 

Agricultural: . . 

Administration, by Central Co-operatiro Banks advocated (10) 05193-4. 
Demand : 

None, 65170 j should be stimulated, 05170-1. 

Farms, co-operati vo demonstration, ad vooated (15). 

Incentive, hops of Government posts (10). 

Institutions, absence of, in Begnaarai and Samsstiporo (15), 

Teodors : 

Absonooof, in Bogusanu and Samastiporo (16). 

Agricultural dosses, should be draivn from (16). 

Teaching facibties, urgent need of in Begnsaroi and Samastiporo (16). 

Co-operative schools : 

Finance : funds derived from profits of societies, 05138-40. 

Primary, 05130-7, C5178. 

Fmauco, co operative, advocated (10). 

Middle class j oaths, could bo attracted to agriculture by : 

Financial assistance in developing uncultivated land (10) 03210-37* 

Grants of land (10) 65210-37. 

Training in agriculture (10) 65210.37. 

School farms, useful if properly controlled (15). 

School plots, useful if properly controlled (10). 

Ferteusehs j 
Con-dung : 

tho Best fertiliser ( 10) 65088-02, 05164-0. 

Fuel, use of as, should bo discouraged (10) 05093-6. 

Fuel, wood : impossible to ensure adequate supply, 65127-31. 

Price: an anna a mound, 05087. 

Doivlatporc, considerably increased use of manures in (19). 

Forms, demonstration, advised (19). 

Propaganda advised (19). 

Fotasce: 

Tacoavi : 

through Co-operative societies advocated (18) 8S107-B. 
fuller Use by cultivators not advocated (18). 

HoLDixae. consolidation quite impossible (18). 

Imubmests: 

Blacksmiths’ shops necessary (20). 

Carpenters’ shops necessary (20). 

- Hue-purchase systom noocssaty (20). 

Hoe, Indian : the only implement for solo m bazaar (20). 

Ploughs : Iron monld-bonrd : 

Advised (10). 
being Adopted, 05107-9. 
no Sclhng agency oxists (20). 

Sparc parts, selling agencies nocossnry (20). 

Tractors : bollocks not Bupplantod by, 05240-8. , 


InnroAiio.v i 

Pumping stations with pipe lines from rivers in North Bihar suggested (18) 
Scope lor, great, 05195, 

Wells, tanks, oto., not feasiblo in North Bihar (IS) 05185-0. 


MAEteimo. moneylender as a middleman employs questionable methods (21) 
05261-3. 1 
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• ATKINS, C. G.— contd. 

PaNOIIATATS : 

Arbitration by, advised (20), 

. Village panohos : bliould have status of paaohayats (20), 

Rents, 05204-7. 

Rotation, improvement (10) 05103. 

Soils : 

Floods j 

Erosion causes marked deterioration (10). 

Silt deposit oausos marked improvement (10). 

Improvement : better methods of cultnation, farmyard manure and drainage 
advised (lft). ‘ ° 

Reclamation : 

Drainage of lakes advised (10). 

Middle classos youths should bo given financial assistance t„ dovolon unoultivatrd 
land (10). 

Vj.TEiU.VAKV : 

Contagious diaonscs • 

Legislation advocated (20). 

Obstacle to dealing with : superalition (20). 

Departmental Staff : 
inadequate (17). 

) more Touring advisod (20), 

Dispensaries : 

District boards control (20). 

Services : system norks well (20). 

Staff insuflioient (20). 

Touring, practically do not oxisl (20). 

Uso of, by agriculturisto, not full (20). 

MVw-akk or Rural Population : 

Dispensaries t 
Inadequate, C5133-5. 

Municipal control, 05133-5. 

Drinking water : 
very Rad, 65102. 

Legislation noee««ary, 651 Oft -8. 

Welts, contaminated, 05303 -5. 

BANKS, see wider CO-OPERATION and FINANCE. 

, BA8KET-MAKING, see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

BEE-KEEPING, sec under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

t 

BERY, K. R., Superintending Engineer, Irrigation, Orissa Circle (300-15) " (Sec also 
SARUP (witness)). . 

AontooMPonAL Department ; Responsible for sinking of u qj, ( 67006-8. 

Inn io avion : 

Distribution : in OriSBa very wasteful, 67105-8. 
i Extension, littio seopofor, 07003-5, 07165-7 1, 07181-4. 

Floods : 

Committee of enquiry, 67123-9. 

Drainage, 67130-4. 

J»Y 393~2« 
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Ibiuoatioji— conld. 

Hoods — canid. 

Rivers : 

Beds, raising of, 67114*20. 

Bands, 67100*20, 67142*3. 

Changing course, 67135-43. 

Water hyaointh, none in canals and rivors, 07144-7. 

Minor works : 

Bihar, 67172*3. 

Irrigation Dopartmont responsible only for schemes roforred to it by civil 
authorities, 67000. 

Propaganda, 67000*104. 

Orissa, a loss being incurred, 67157*8. 

Permanent settlement, in relation to irrigation, 67185*01. 

Private, 67170-7. 

Rainfall, 67165*70. 

Rates, 67167-64, 67178. 

Son Canal, 67185*01. 

Survey, 07170-80. 

Tribeni Canal, no scope for extension, 67102*4. 

Wells : Agricultural Department responsible for sinking, 67006-8. 

Land Tenure : Permanent settlement, 67185-01. 

Watch Hyacinth, none in oanals or rivers, 07144*7. 

BIHAR PLANTERS ASSOCIATION, sec under MEYRIOK. 

BOARDS OF AGRICULTURE, see under ADMINISTRATION. 

BLAIR (uilnesa), see under LAMBERT AND BLAIR. 

BOY SCOUTS, see under EDUCATION. 

CAPITAL, ATTRACTING OF, TO AGRICULTURE S 
Advertisement recommended, Sinha, D. P. (208). 

Agricultural Association, all-India, recommended, Khan (453). 

Capitalist land monopoly, danger of, Arikshtm Sinha (262) (271-2) 60840. 

Decorations (honours) for capitalist agriculturists, recommended, Khan (453). 
Demonstration, praotioal, that faming can bo uodo to pay, reoommended, 
Qhose (395). 

Difficulty of making farming profitable when paymgfor labour, Dobbs (53-5) 05309. 
Facilities : 

for Capitalist acquisition of loud necossary, Arikshan Sinha (271). , 

Spocial, recommended, Sinha, D. P. (208). 

IUTBOVBMEhTS DISCOURAGED BY : 

Education, landlords’ lack of, Tuekey (280-7) 60800*1, 00898, 66021-3. 

Faotors discouraging, An kshan Sinha (272). 

Ignoranoo of cheap methods, Sinha, D. P. (208). 

Interest, landlords’ lack of. Tucker) (286*7) 66800*1, 06808, 66921-3. 

Lair of resumption by superior landlord in tho event of failure of heirs, Nov. 
8. K. (469). 

Litigation, Tuekey (280*7) 66800-1, 06898, 66021*3. 

Oppression of landlords, Tuekey (280-7) 60890-1, 06808, 00021-3. 

Rent restriction, Qhose (305). 

Restrictions of tenancy legislotion, Tuekey (286-7) 06S00-1, 06898, 06921-3. 

Return on oapital invested, lack of confidence os to, Qhose (395), Khan (463). 
Sub-division of proprietary rights in land, Tuekey (280-7) 00800-1, 00808, 66921-3. 
Tenure : (See also under LAND TENURE). 

Insecurity of, Tuekey (286.7) 00800-1, 00898, 06921-3. 

System, D.P. Sinha (208). 

Thikidori system of leasing villages to temporary tenure holders .(sec under LANI 
TENURE). 

Transfer of tenancies, prohibition of, in Chota Nagpur, Qhose (395) (See also under 
LAND TENURE.) ' 
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CAPITAL, ATTRACTING OP, TO AGRICULTURE-contd. 

Landlords* lack of capital, Jlfej frieJfc, 08040-60. 

Need of capital, Ohote, 07715-0. 

Planters’ capital requirements, 3 lakhs, Meyricl, 08051-70, 0813 1-6, 08143,08161-8, 
08108-70, 08184-0. (See alto Suo/nrASE tin dcr CROPS AND OROP PROTEC- 
TION.) 

CHATTER JI, B, M-, Assistant Director of Agriculture In North Blmgalpur, on Co-opera-, 
tion (05-0). 

CHOTA NAGPUR: 

Intensive development advocated, Soy, 8. K. (470). 

Tonnnoy Act, Foley (226) 

COMMUNICATIONS, see under TiussroiiT under ADMINISTRATION. 

CO-OPERATION s (See also under PRASAD and GHOSE.) 

Adult education, movement must bo a system of, Jloy, N. A'. (402). 

Agricultural Associations, tee under DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA. 

AamounTURAL Department : 

not nnioli Assistance how, Jloy, jV. K., 68308, 68385-00. 

Co-operation with, suggested, Arikthan Sinhit (271). 
close Touch with, in Orissa, 8elhi, 67006. 

should work in oloso Touch with Registrar, Ueytotk (220) C0741. 

Arhitiatlon, see under Litjoation under WELFARE OP RURAL POPULATION. 
Audit $ 

Essential, Urycocl ■ (223) 60666, 60742. 

Government Bhould control and pay for, Hoy, 8. K. (100) 08205. 
more Organisation required, Atkin*, 05008-0. 

Satisfactory, Atkins, 06008. 

Bank, AU-Indw Reserve or State, co-operative motomcnl should ho linked with, 
Soy, S. K. (460-00) 08230-42, 08203-0. 

Banking -. not «ueti>i»f«My managed, Sin hit, 1). P, (203) 00404-0. (Ste umfei 
FINANCE.) 

itanks. Central, tec biloir. 

Bliftdrnlog class alone benefited, Sinhn, D. P. (207). 

Boy Seoul movement, Soy, 8. K. (40(1) ; rerommended, Soy, A r . J\. { (91) (497) (100). 

Cattle BunEntso Co-orwiATm: Soorm iks : (See ttlto under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY.) 

Bulls, oo -operative societies should distribute, Quinlan, 00020. 

Encouragement by Government and district hoards recommended, Soy, K. K, 
(408). 

not I’casihle, A rikshan Sinha (271 ). 

Popularisation recommended, Sinha, 1), P. (207). 
very Rare, Sinha, D. P, (207). 

should Reecho bleeding stools freo from Government farms, Ohote (380) (301)* 
Recommended, Sethi (358) ; Shan (452) 08210-21 ; Soy, S. K.(WA) ; Soy, y. K. 
(498). 

Cattle insurance societies recommended, Khan (462). 


Ckktiul Basks s 

Criticism of finance policy, Soy, 8, K., 08238-41. 

District boards i 

Connection with, necessary, Soy, N. K. (400). 
should Deposit funds with, Soy, y, li. (407), 

Education, agricultural, should ho administered by, Atkins, ( 10) 06103-4. 
Good work of, Soy , N, K-, 08300. 

moiely cheap Moneylenders, Sethi (3004) C7623.fi, 07C20-32. 

Hew crops, should undertake introduction of, Atkint (10),' 
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Central Banks — eontd. 

Seed distribution, should undertake, Alii ns (10). 

Statistios, should undertake, Roy, S. K. (409). 

Supervision of primary societies necessary, Roy, if, K., 08300-7, 08400-3. 
Cheque, uso of, should bo onoouraged, Sinha, X). P," i 207). ’ 

Chota Nagpur, intensive oo-operativo development hdvo ca t e( j ji ou g, r. (470). 
Confidoneo, extending, Atlins, 05000-7. ’ ‘ " 1 1 

Consolidation or Holdings Sooiltifb : (See also und er HOLDINGS.) 

Impossible, Atlins (22). 

Popularisation recommended, Sinha, D. P. (207). 
vory Rnro, Sinha, D. P, (207). 

Recommended, Arilshan Sinha Prasad (102.3) (271)} Sethi (363); Roy, S. 1C, (462), 
Khan (452). 


Credit Societies : 


Banks, in place of, recommended, Sinha, R. P. (2Qg\ C0494-C. 

Best means of finnnoing and teaching ryots, Henry 131 / 5 m 65020-1. 
JlnwiiTug* Jy '.mnmhftD' jvjl'iawi'} JteJJi-JJVy' JlP.ViSl 1 ' 

Business morality of members, importance of, Siniq, £>. p. (207). 

Deposits, landlords and bankers should be pcrsuadi j Khan (452). 

Difficulties of, Boss (330). ' ’ ‘ 

Extension nocessary, Tvcley (281). 

Imperial Bank should lend to Provincial Bank at 3 1 ™. cpn » w r Mogv 
Indebtedness of members increasing, Robbs (05). ’ 

Interest, sec below. ' 

merely Lend at loner rates of intorest than money] an( ] cr8 , Dobbs (05), 

Loans: 

for Ceremonies should not be given, Tue ley (281). 

Choquo payment rcoommeuded, Sinha, D. P. (207)., 

insufficiently Controlled, Sethi (300) 67611-0, 

from Government, free of interest, recommended, Khan (451). 

Long term: 

Government financial assistance to Provincial Bo^ recommended. Rou, X. K. 

(486) (498). 

Turley (281) 00S77-80. 

For Manure should not be in oash but in kind, Sethi , 355 , 67619-25. 

Multiplication of societies as ht present oiganisod hot rccomm end od, Ron, X K. 
(498). 

Restriction of activities of societies to credit, dcprcc n { w j Rov X. K, (484-6). 

Use of, importance of, Sinha, R. P. (207). 

Main oo-operatu e activity, Sethi (360). , 

Members often go to moneylenders, lleyeoel (220). 

Objects not achieved in Orissa, Sethi (301), 
the most Popular, Sinha, D. P, (207). 

Repayment instalments should bo relaxed, Atlins (21 1 
Reserves should be used, Atkins, 05057-9, 05201-9. 

Short term credit recommended, -Roy, S. K. (460-1). 
a partial Success, Atkins (21) G5053.4. 

State Co-ojpcrativo bank : 

Branch in every village recommended, Khan (444)., 

Recommended, Khan (444). 

- Working well, Arilshan Sinha (270). 

Criticism of movomont, Qanga Vishnu, 65313-20. 


Dairies 1 (Set also under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY.) 

t 

Forms recommended, Sinha, D. P, (205) (207). 
Mill:, see below. 


Mixed model farms recommended, Roy, X. K, (488-9i, , 

Recommended, Sethi (358). ’’ • 

Danger of over-expansion without adequate inspecting agency, Heyeocl (223-4). 
Demonstration, see Co-operative under DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA 
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CO-OPERATION — contd. 

Department : activities (lift used, Sinha, D. P. (203). 

Dovelopmont Officer should oontrol Co-operative, Veterinary end Agricultural depart- 
ments, Ucycock (222) C0583-7, 0C002. 

Distmot Boards : 

Assistance receivod from, Roy, X. K., CS300. 

Connection, with Central Banks necessary, Roy, N. K. (400). 

Conneoiion with movoment, Roy, S . K. (400). 

Contracts should bo placed with co-oporativo societies, Roy . A 7 - A’. (408). 

Deposit of funds with Central Banks suggested, Roy., X. K. (497). 

Favoured-village policy recommended, Roy, A*. K. (498). 

Drainage recommended, AriLshan Sinha (271). 

Edcoatioh : 

Adult, recommended, Prasad (100) 00300-11, Ohosc (374) (385). 

Agricultural, Contra! Banks should administer, Atkins (10) 05193-4. 
as to Credit, necessary, Roy, S. K. (460) (405) (18240. 

Department, no relationship with, Roy, X. K., G83G9. 

Inadequate, All-ini, 05070-3, 05183-4, 05178. 

Lack Of, Henry, 05022-3, 

v-WaVk W \,W tAwm vk , Kay, N. K. \VSl-%\- 
■ Managing committees. Department should bo represented upon, Prasad (160) 00370. 
of Members : 

Nogleolod, Sethi, 07011-0. 

Recommended, Roy, X. K, (493). 

Recommended, Ohosc (374) (385) (391) 07820; Roy, S. K. (309); Roy, X. K. (403) 
(495) 08309. * 

Schools, Atkins, 05130.40, 03178, Roy, X. K. (193) (405) 08309. 

School ( cuehers, sic below. 

< Training, of workers, see Mov. 

"Work very small, Lambert and Rlair, 07240. 

Rmbozvlemcnt, danger of, lleycnck (220) (223) 60505. 

Federation r Subsidies from Government and district boards recommended, Roy, X. K . 
(491-5) 08,158, 08377-81, 08388-90, 08390-403. 
j Fenoing recommended, Sethi (350) 07013. 

Fertilisers, ra- Oo-oiT.iMTrvE under FERTILISERS. 

Finance, largo advances from GavcRimont reoommendod, Arihshitn Sinha (270) 
Godowns, Roy, X. K. (487). 

Government policy suggested, Roy, S. K, (403 fl) 08219-50, 03200-8. Khan (461). 
Grain gohrs, Sethi (300). 

Guaranteeing unions: next grade nbovo primary societies, Atkini, 05071. 

Health societies, see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

Hospitals miggosl od, Sinha, I). P. (207) 005(1(1-7. 

Hospitals, see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

IMMXSIE}.T8 : 

Distribution of, rcoommonded, Khan (447-8) (152) ; suggested, Ucycoek (222 ) ; Ohosc 
(381-5) ; Xarendia (408). 

Hiring to members and non-mcmbois recommended, Sinha, D. P. (205) ; Sethi, 
357 ; Arikahan Sinha (200) (271). 

Loans foe pure he so of, recommended, Khan (447-8). > 

Machinery, 11 e below. 

Popularisation by societies recommended, Rutty (6). 

Purchase societies necessary, Atkins (21-2) ( iSinfta, D. I\(2(>7) ! Sethi (357) ; Khan 
(452). 

fMpnovnsuisxs : ' , 

Large, finance by land mortgage banks, Roy, 8. K, (405), 

AUnor, by individuals with co-operative assistance, Roy, S. K. (405). 

Work rcoommonded, Roy, N. K. (483-4) (487-8) (403) 08382-01. , 
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ItirnovEMFKTS, Societies roit ErniOTiKO : 

in Flooded nroaaabould bo organised, Allins (21). 

Legislation : Aot should bo amended, Ellina (21-2). 

Loans to sooiotios should ho at bank rate, Allins (21) 

Popularisation rooommended, Sinha, D. V. (207). 
a orv Rare, Sinha, D. P. (207). 

Recommended, ArtUhan Sinha (270-2) ; Khan (402). 

Interest: Reduction recommended, Atl ips (21)65001-5); Aii/ than Sinha (201) (270) ; 
Khan (441) (402) j Roy, S. K. (400) i Roy.N. K. (480). 

Ihmoatiox : 

Diffioulty of, Beyeoel, 06GI7, 

Goa ornmont assistance necessary, Dobbs (GG). 
ltocoramonded, Roy, Jf. K. (480-0). 

Schemes suggested, Stnha, il. S. 06081.5. 

SooiotieB rooommended, Sethi (351). 

Tank construction recommended, Ghot c (380). 

• .Toner Fabmiko Somr.Tirs : 

not Feasible, Arilshan Sinha (271). 

Govemmcntfinnuoinl hclprerommendcrl, Roy, S. A". (458) (4G4-G). 

Limited liability recommended, Roy, S. K. (458) (401-5), 

Popularisation rt commended, Sinha, JO. ]\ (207). 
very Rare, Sinha. D. V, (207). 

Recommended, Prasad (103) (167); Ghose (370); Khan (452); Roy, 8.K. (458) 
(461-5). 

Lao oontral marketing agencies suggested, Komi (470) 03314-5. 

Landholders’ inertia an obstnolo, Gnnga Vishnu (38). 

Liquidation : Beycoch, 06565-7, 60605-8. 

Liveatook societies recommended, Sithi (338) (See Cattle Bnrrnwo Co-orritiTivr 
Soorr.Tira above). 

Machinery utilisation societies : 

Popularisation recommended, Sinha, J), I\ (207). 
a-exy Rare, Sinha, J). P. (207). 

Malfeasance : occurs occasionally, .Wins, 05065. 

Management : 

is by tbo Pcoplo, Alii n>, 65172-5. 

Satisfactory, Atlins, 65060-2. 

Makket»o : (See also Sale Societies Ulote.) 

Recommended, Sinha, JO. V. (200-7) ; Beyeoel (210-20) (223); Khan (451); Roy, 
S. K. (464) 68219-50. 08255-00. 

Marbota recommended, Sinha, D. P. (200-7). 

Meetings : 

well Conducted, Atlins, 05078. 

Monthly, A thins, 65074-5. 
in Vernacular, Ati.ms, 65070. 

Utilisation for demonstration and propaganda, agrienlturnl, recommended, Roy, 
X. K. (183). 

Mejibehs ! 

cannot Control their sooiet ica, Zfcyeocl(223) G6C78-0. 

Education of, see Eikioatio!, ahtn c. 

'Middle class youths, attracting of, to ngrioulturo, see under EDUCATION. 

Milk: 

Co-operative collection of, Quinlan, 0GO20. 

Supply Bocioticsrccommended, AVian (419). 

Mikoiuties, compulsion on, toiomo into sohemes for joint Improvement, recom- 
mended, Sinha, I). P. (207) ; Arilshan Sinha (271) ; Sethi (301) ; Khan (462) ; 
Roy, S. K, (4CG) ; Roy, X. K. (498). 
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Moneylender# : seldom control societies, Atiins, G6004. 

M uuieipaliticB should encourage co-opcrat h c societies, Hoy, $}. K. (4 OS). 
Non-credit societies : 

Recommended, Stlhi (300-1). 

not generally Successful in tho past, Sethi (300). 

Nox-ornorALS 

Government cnconrnBcment advised. All mm (20). 

Importance of, Henry (6 ) ; Rrt/ii(350) j Roy, B. K. (400) 08281-8 
Interest taken liy, not sufficient, DoMt (00). 

Landlord* should help, Stlhi (300). 

Oiganisera, honorary, etc Union'. 

Objects : 

Extent of achievement of : 

Deterioration in recent years, lltyeocl (220) 00505. 
to a Great extent achieved, Kha n ( 152}. 

Not much Success, Stnha, J). F. (207). 

Not adder ed, J)obls (00) 05152-0; SftAt(3flJ) 67011-0. 

Partial Success, Allrnt (22) C5070, 05170; Artlehan Sinha (271) 
Societies Successful only nslonns institutions, Hoy, S. K. (400). 
should bo mainly moral and educational, Roy, A’. K. (402-3). 
Officials: hare not sufficient Time, DoUhr (05-0). 

Organisation too narrow, Roy, A*. K. (481-5) (401-0) 08304. 

OnaAXisims : 

Honorary : 

not Satisfactory, Roy, Ji. 1C. (406-0), 

Work of, Henry (5) 04903-7. 

Non-ofi'ciala, nte. alote. 

Paid, necessary, Roy, A'. K. (403-4) (400) 08367-05. 

Panchayota : inclined to look to their own advantage, Ileytoel (223). 
Paslui o societies rccommcndi>d, Stlhi (368). 

Poorest class should be included, Sinha, D. F. (207). 

Primary societies s 

Condition not satisfactory, Roy, A. K., 08354-0, 08304-6. 

Numbers Increasing, Henry, 06001-5. 

Supervision by Central Banks accessary, Hoy, A’. K., 08300-7, 08400-3. 
Progress, sec OBJECTS a tot c. 

Propaganda, idealistic, necessary, Hoy, B, K 0S281-8. 

Public Demands Recovery Act, JHtytoek, 00606-8. 


PtmcifAsn Societies : 

Extension recommended, Sinha, J), F. (207), Atom (452). 
Implements, sec oboir. 

Rural betterment aocioties advocated, Atiins, G6100-1. 

Sale SoonsfiM 1 (See alto SIabkeiixo atone.) 

Central organisation at first, advised, Atline (21). 

Extension recommended, Sinha, D. F, (207), Heyeock (224). 

, Mismanagement in the past, Khan (462). 

None exist, -lflin*, 05177. 

Potato society in Bihar a great success, lltyeocl (223) 00591-3. 

Scone : should ho narrow at first, Atiins (21). 

Recommended, Atkina (21), Beiht (358) (800), Khan (151). 

Schools, ale under Euuoatios (ihoit, , < 

' - School Tsackeik: 

Assistance of* Roy, S. K. (406) (408). 

should ho Trained to assist tho movement, Roy, N. K, (4D7) (400). 
1 Soed distribution recommended. 

Seed distribution, «e under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION, 
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Silos recommended, Sinha, D. P. (205). 

Staff : inadequate, AtUns (20), fidhi (SCO). 

Subsidiary industries, see Co-opebawoi. under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 
Subsidies from Government reoommended, Khan (451). {See Government aboxc.) 

StPE bvisioj. : 

by Control Banks oi primary societies necessary, Boy, K. K., 08360-7, 68400-3. 
Impoitance of, cmpliasiscd, Hcyeoel (220) (223-4) 60505, 00742. 

Inadequate, Khan (452), Boy, N. K., 08305-7. 

Necessary, Henry (6) 64060-71, 05001, 00022-3. i 

Necessary as to accounts, AtUns, 05003. 

Tnccavi and co-opcration, see under FINANCE. 

Tenants, effect upon, of eo-operativc movement, TvcJcy, 60800-7. 

Terrorism by smaller landlords: co-operative movement should help ryots to be 
moro independent, Dobbs (00). 

Thrift should he taught. Boy, N. A'. (403). ’ 

Traihino : 

Demonstrators, Boy, N. K, (483-4). 

Institutions for training co-operative workers should be maintained by Government, 
Boy, N. K. (403-4) 08357-03, 08368, 08371, 08377-81,08388-90, 68390-403. 
of Officials, etc. by Government recommended, Boy, S. K, (400). 

Veterinary relief : 

Expansion should lie undertaken by department, Quinlan (121) (123) 05045-7. 

Work recommended, Ghose (385). 

Welfare work in villages reoommended, Atkins, 65100-1, Boy, K. K. (493). 

Whole village societies recommended. Boy, N. K. (484-5) (401-0) 48357-B, 68382-4. 

COTTAGE INDUSTRIES, see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

COURT OF WARUS, see under DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA and 
EDUCATION. 

CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION : 

Cattle, straying i 

Damage to crops serious, Sethi (350) 07013. 

Fencing, co-operative, recommended, Silhi (350) 67543. 

Crops recommended, Khan (447). 

Expert advice necessary, Arilshan Sinha (260). 

Flood-resisting crops necessary, Karen dra (400). 

Eoncnn Cnors : 

Demonstration recommended, Sethi (350). 

Difficulty, Atkins, 06097-0. i 

. Tarns recommended, Quinton (129). , 

Grass, local perennial (Anthisliria eiliata) successfully grown in Cbota Nagpur, 
Dobbs (63). 

Janern grown, Arilshan Sinha (20E-G). 

Luoemo, a failure at Kankc, Dobbs, 65000. 
a Promising line of investigation, Dobbs (03). 

Recommended, Quinlan (128), Beyeocl (223), Arilshan Sinha (209-70), Sdhi (350), 
(358-0) 07007-8, Qhose (381-3) (380-7), Narndra (400), Qtlson (418), A7:o»(449), 
Boy, N. K. (487-00). 

for Silage recommended, Quinlan (128), Qanga Vishnu. G5364. 

Fuel : yaliar, cotton and castor recommended, Arilshan- Sinha (209-70). 

Gram, improved variety introduced in South Bihar, Dobb % 05001. 

Groundnut : (see also under DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA). 

Market, no difficulty ns to, Dobbs, 05437. 

• for Reclamation of land, recommended, Dal (303). ‘ 

Reoommended, Qhose (376-8) (384). 
largo Scope forextension, Stihi (850-7). 

Successfully demonstrated, Dobbs (60) (63). 
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Impeovemekt or Chops : 

Hemp, sisal : grown nt Samabnlpur by ono cultivator on 1,600 acres, Dobbs, 05047-8. 
Breeding and selection advocated, Dobbs (63). 
hotter Cultivation and manuring advised, Atkina (19). 

Demonstration, see under DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA, 
by Experimental farms, Hcycoek (222). 

Local investigation necessary, Dobbs (03). 

Successful efforts, Sethi (367). 

Indigo, see under MEYRICK. 

Mniro under irrigation on early paddy lands recommended, Seth (367). 

Mnrkctfaoilitiee for improved crops necessary, (those (383), Roy, A\ K. (487). 

Non* crops : 

Central Co-operative Banks should undertake introduction of, Atkins (19) 

, Marketing arrangements necessary, Roy, If. K. (487). 

Output has decreased, Arilahan Sinha (258-9) 00820-1, 00823-4. 


PjeSIS: 

Borer causes great damage to sugarcane, Henry (4). 

Caterpillar causes great damage to rabi crops, Henry (4), Lai, 07083, 07087. 
Inidcqunlo attention tins been given to, Khan (447). 

Itcsoaroh necessary, Sinha, D. V. (109). 

ProGtablo irops, Ankshan Sinha (200). 

Itahar, hb supplying a substitute fuel for cov dung recommended, Sinha, il. S. (2')0) 
07000-1, G7004-G. 


Rich: 


Area, Dobbs, 05712-3. 

Cost of cultivation Its. 8 or Its. 10 per bigha, Sinha, M, S., 07010. 
Cultivation, see under that main hcadirg. 

Dahia variety successfully adopte d, Do bbs (03) 05014-6, Qhose (3S4). 
Demonstration, see under DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA, 
ns Dodder, see under Fonnrii under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 

Hulling, see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

Improved varieties introduced, Dobbs, 05001, 05017-20. 

Improvement of, Sethi, 07681-2. 

Knnke Farm, cultivators have token small quantities of teed, Dobbs, 05550 
tho Main crop in Orissa, Sethi (357). 

Vavyjt, see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

Poor crops, Dobbs, 05557, 

Sandlin disease severe in Cliota Nagpur, Dobbs, 05030-40. 

Sugarcane on paddy land, Dobbs, G55G3, GOGOL 
YiSd varies indifferent localities, Dobbs, 05040-50, Sinha, 3t. S, t 07007-8. 
Root crops : 

Encouragement by Government recommended, Roy, N. K. (488). 

Food teats recommended, Roy, N. K. (488). 


Seed Dia-rnnnmou s 

Arrangements necessary, Qhose (383). 

Co-operative s 

Central Co-operativo Banks should undertake. A thins (19). , 

Godou ns stocked by Government recommended, Roy, AT. K, (487), 

Recommended, Dobbs, 05610 ; Prasad, 00371*4 ; Iltyeotk (222 ) ; Ariksftan Sinha 
(200) (270); Qhost (334) ; Khan (411) (410) 08217-8; Roy, S. K (403). 
on Crcditsuggested, Sinha (258), 

Fauns recommended, Ileycoek, 00715-7. 

Free, lor demonstration, recommended, Sethi (350). 

Mctbodp, Sethi, 076S3-0. , 

Middle class youths should be encouraged to tako to farming, Sethi (350). , 
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Seed Distribution — -contd. 

Necessary, Anlshan Sinha (258). 

Organisation necessary, Hoy, N. K. (487). 
by Selected cultivators, Dobbs, G561G. 

Sugarcane, see below. 

Village farms recommended, Seihi (356). 

Work done, Seihi, G76G4-G. 

Soybeans : 

no Market for, Dobbs, 05437. 

Suggested for uplands of Clvota Nagpur, Dobbs (63-4). 

Statistics, see Seasonal Crop Statistics tinder STATISTICS. 

StJOABCANE 1 

Ammonium sulphate nsed, Sethi (352) 67553-GO, 07 GOO-2. 

Area has possibly decreased sbghtly, Dobbs, 65529-31, 65626-30 
Borer, Henry (4). 

Bhoorli variety : has deteriorated, Henry (1). 

Capital cost of a 200 ncro farm in North Bihar, Meyrick (501-A). 

Capital required for, Arikshan Sinha (266) 66S04-5. 

Coimbatore : 

Replacing local Bhoorli, Henry (1-2) C4930-3. 

Supplanting indigenous varieties, Atkins (19) 65045-9. 

213 : 

Successful, Seth, 67553-02, 67581. 

Successfully demonstrated, Dobbs (56) (63) 65601. 

Cost of Production : , 

to European Planters in North Bihar, Meyriei. (504-A). 
to a Ryot in North Bihar, Meyrick (504-A). 

Cutting: December to April, dctcuoratcs after 48 hours, Henry , G4072-4, 
04987. 

Deterioration, Meyricl, 68127-0. ' 

Demonstration and Propaganda, see -under that main heading. 

Dowlatporc Agricultural Concern, see under that mam heading. 

Extension, scope for, Meyricl (429-30) 68102-33, 68180-3. 

Gur: see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

Lohat Sugar Works, eee tinder HENRY. 

Manufacture, sec under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

Manure necessary, Meyricl, 68130-2. 

Marketing, see under that main heading. 
on Paddy land, Dobbs, 85553, 65G01. 

Price, sec under Sitoaboake under MARKETING. 

Pusa oanca: 

Distributed, Henry, 64081-2, G4088. 

Veiy much better than indigenous, Ganga Vishnu (38) 65275, 65295-3C0. 
Research, see under that main heading. 
large Scope for extension, Sethi (350-7). 

Soed : 

Distribution, Dobbs, 65545. 

Dowiatpore Agricultural Concern makes loans of cone sotts to cultivators, 
Atkins, 65187-9. 

Pusa cano sotts, advanced without interest by Lohat Sugar Works, Henry, 
64981-2, 64902-3, 64998-9, 65035. 

Sipaya, chief sugarcane station, not suitable, Dobbs, 65657-00. 

Sugar Bureau at Pusa, Dobbs, G540G, C5661. 

Supply, insufficient, Henry, 64975. 

Recommended, Ghose (375-0) (384). 

Sulm tariffs, see under TARIFFS AND SEA FREIGHTS , 

Yield : 

Limited by omshing facilities, Dobbs (70). 

Meyrieh, 68138-42, 08147-60, 68151-8. 

10 tons of cano per aero as compared with 50 or 60 in Java, Dobbs (70). 

Sugar beet unsuccessful, Henry, 64983-4. 

Testing of improved varieties by Parnell’s method, Dobbs, 65621-2. 

Varieties cultivated, Arikehan Sinha (265-6). 
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CROPS AND OROP PROTECTION— oonold. 

Wheats, Pnsa: 

Cultivation of, advised, Atl.ins (10). 

Demonstration and propaganda, see under that main heading. 
a Failnro, Arikshan Sinha (258) (260) (263) 06832-3. 

8oils must first bo improved, Atkins (10) 66238-42. 

’ ' Wile Animals, damage by : 

s Afforestation in villages, will inoreaso, Arikshan Sinha (270). 

, Fencing recommonded, Khan (447). 

Gun licenses should bo more freely granted, Ohose (384), Narcndra (410), Khan (447), 
Roy, N. K. (487). 

Imperial research recommended, Sethi (360-7). 

Importance of (260), Khan (447). 
near Jungles, Sethi (366). 

Jungle olcaring recommended, Heyeoek (222). 

CULTIVATION l 

Expenses, Henry, 06017-0, Sinha, hi. 8 ., 07010. 

Methods of ryots givo poor hut constant return, Henry (4). 

Ploughing el common pastures recommended, Ghost (386), Hoy, N. K. (489-90) 
Poverty leads to poor results, Henry (4) 64061-2. 

Rian : (See also under CROPS AND OROP PROTECTION.) 

Ammonium phosphate rcoommondcd, Dobbs (62). 

Broadcasted, Sethi (367). 

, Cost, Sinha, hi. S., G7010, 

Green manure, see under FERTILISERS. 

Hand weeding, Sethi (367). 

Improvement, Sethi, 07581-2. 
tho Main orop in Orissa, Sethi (367). 

. - Pastures on paddy Holds, Arikshan Sinha (207). 

Second crop not usually taken, Sethi (367). 

Rotations : 

in uplands in Ohota Nagpur, Ghost (384). 

Demonstration Tcootnmendcd, Sethi (367). 

European, recommended, Khan (447). 

Financial obstacle to fallowing, Henry (4). 

Improvement, Atkins (19) 05163. 

None in Orissa, Sethi (367). 

CULTIVATORS, see under DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA. 

DAIRYING, see under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 

. DEBT, see under AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA : 


Adult education, should be contorminous with, Hoy, 3. K. (45g), 

AonrouLTunAL Associations : 

at Barb, Khan, 68212-21. 

Roiled, Arikshan Sinha (258) (260) C0826-0. 

Sub-divisional, reoommondod, Arikshan Sinha (258). 

,at Tirhut, Arikshan Sinha (258) (271). ' 

’ Utilisation recommonded, Khan (440) (443) (460-1) (463) 68192, 09203-9. 

Charts may ho of use, Sinha, D. jp. (202). 

Cinema recommended, Sinha, D, P. (202), Khan (444). 

Co^pMntivo demonstrations of improyod and old mothods reoommondod, Hoy, K. a. 
, Continuous demonstration, advocated, Henry (2).’ 
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Co-operative : 

of Fertilisers recommended, Ghost (383). 

Forms, recommended, AtUns (15). 

Institutions, important work of, Prasad (100) 60300-11. 00371-4, 00420-30, 
no Provision for, Art Ulan Sinha (270). 

Recommended, Sethi (351) 07503, Ghose (375-0), Khan (440), Hoy, S. K. (458 0), 
Hoy, K. K. (483-4) (403) 08382-90. 

Subsidies from Government, recommended. Hoy, N. K, (483-4). 

Training of workers necessary, Hoy, K. K, (483-4). 

I 

CotntT op Wards : 

Estates should bo used for demonstration and education, Sethi (159) (351). 

Model farm at Bottiuli, Hcycoek, 00703. 

Cultivators s 

Adopting improved methods, Dabbs (50) G5540, 05553, 05013. 

Coniidenoo destroyed by unsuccessful demonstration, Sinfta, D. P . (197-S). 
Conservative, Henry (2) 04030, 05039-40 s not cort scrva t'' c > Alims, 65047-9, 
65154-5. 

Department has not sufficient touch with, Dobbs, 05023'0. 

Suspicious of innovations, Hn/eoek (219). 

Sympathy with necessary, Khan (410) (443). 

Willing to accent advioc, HtycocL (210), Ganja Yisiinu (38). _ 
on Cultivators’ own fields recommended, Henry (2), Atkins (17), Dobbs (50), Ganga 
Vishnu. (38), Prasad (160), Sinha, D. P. (201-2), Heyeock (210) 00047, CG711, Sethi 
(351-2) 07503, Ghost (375), Hoy, K. K. (483-4) 

Dangor of demonstration boforo improvement is proved to he successful, Heyeoel (219). 

Decorations ( honours ) : 

for Capitalist agriculturists, recommended, Khan (453). - 

for Landowners taking an interest in animal husbandry’, recommended, Hoy, K. K. 
(490). 

Recommended, <?uinlaa(120) G5813-5, Heyeoel, 0GGG3, 00718-20. 

Demonstration among zatnindars and non-oihcinl co-opensfivo workers, Dobbs (50) 

Demonstrators : 

Exports, in each snb-division, recommended, AriLshan Sinha (258). 

Trnming at provincial forms recommended, SinJia, D. P. (200). 

Expert Advice : 

Cultivators will nccopt if it in simplo and demonstrably effective, Dobbs (60). 
should be Freo and given in villages, AtUns (17). 

Exliibltlons recommended, Sinha, D. P, (202). 

Fail cues : 

Instances of, Ghose (370). 

does not Know of nny, Heyeoel (219) 00714. 

In Kutoy village, Hey, Ji. K, (484). 
at Muznffarpur, Arikshan Sinha (260). 

Fairs, propaganda ot, nnsuccessinl, Sinha, D, P, (202). 

Farms i 

for Cattle breeding recommended, Quintan ( 129). 

Control by Agricultural Department nssistod by private agencies and co-ojierati^} - 
societies, Sethi (361). f 

Co-operative, adiocated, Atkins (16). 

Cultivator demonstrators should bo in charge, Sethi (35lh 
Departmental : r 

Extension recommended, Dobbs, 65543-6. 

Recommended, Heyeoel (218-9) (222) 00643-6, 00716-7. 00723, 06774-6. 
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Fabms— canid. 

Suceosaful, Dobbs (CO). 

should Distribute seedb, manures, implements, etc., Sethi (351). 
of Doubtful utility, Sinha, D. P. (201). 

for Education recommended, All. ini (10) 00183-4, Ganga Vishnu (38). 
for Fodder crops recommended, Quinlan (120). 

Iiankofarm : oultivators lmvo taken small quantities of paddy from, Dobbs, G5CC0. 
Necessary, Narendra (407-8). 
at Patna failed, Khan (443). 

Sobonr form, see under EDUCATION. 

School farms, see under EDUCATION. 

Sipaya. rum : 

Cottle Committco recommended that it should ho used for buffalo broedinc. Dobbs, 
05002-3. 

Beycack, 00774-5. 

ohief Sugarcane station, Dobbs , 05057-00. 

not Suitable, Dobbs, 05557-00, 05701-7. 

in each important Village, suggested. Sethi (351) 07630-2. 

Fertilisers, tee DjStOKHnunoir under FERTILISERS. 

Field demonstrations : 
strict Control necessary, Dobbs (50). 

Recommended, ArihsTian Sinha (250-00), Khan (4 13), Jloy, S, K. (458). 

Fodder crop, demonstration of, rccommondcd, Sethi (350). 

Funds, sufficient, Pobbs, 05308. 

Groundnut : successfully demonstrated, Sinha, D. P. (202) ; in Khunti sub-division 
of Ranehi district, Ghost (375) ; in Chota Nagpur, Btyeoek (210). 

Honorary workers recommended, Praead (100). 

Implements, see. under that main heading. 

Improved molhods, etc., cost difficulty, Narendra (408). 

Improvements, lleyioek, 00714, 00721-2. 

Indigenous mothods recommended, Khan (440-1 ). 

Inspectors o! Agrioullure, aritiolsm of, Foley (225). 

Landlords should help, Sethi (351), Khan (443). 

Leaflets, of littio avail, Prasad (100), Sinha, D. P. (202). 

Lectures : 

( of Littio avail, Praead (100). 

Recommended, Arihhan Sinha (260). 

Local demonstration rccommondcd, Btyeoek (218-0), Arilshan Sinha (258). 

JIBETIN06 ; 

of Co-operative societies should bo utilised, Jloy, N. K. (483). 

Recommended, Sinha, D. P. (202). 
found Successful. Atkins (10*17) 03150-7. 

Non-co-operation movement, effeLt of, Arikshan Sinha (200). 

North Bihnri practically not touched, Dobbs, 05702-7, 

Obstacles ; cultivators’ fear, Dobbs (50). 

Pamphlets, fodnd successful, Atkins (J7) 05160-00. 

Pcraonnel, importance of, Sviha, D. P. (202). ’ 

Planters, European : useful example, Atkins, 05152-7. 

Poslcrsmay ho of uso,Ni nha, D, P, (202). 

Prndlioal demonstration advocated, Ganga Vishnu (38) 05276-7, 65205. 

Froduor rent ovstem discourages cultivators from adopting improvements, Bey cock, 
60091-7. (See under LAND TENURE.) 

Piofits, possibility of increasing, should bo demonstrated, Narendra (407-S). 
Programme, mnst bo definite, I’rnsnrf ( 100). 

Pusa Rcbearch Institute : shonid do local demonstration and propaganda, Atkins, 
.05148-52, 65101. 

Rjoe : 

Daliia vorioty successfully demonstrated, Sinha, D. P, (202), llcycoek (219). 
rndrasail variety successfully demonstrated, Sinha, D. P, (202). , 

Rotation, recommended, Setht (357), 
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Simplicity, importance of, Khan (443). 

Small scale rcoommcnded, M eyrie 1, 08144-0. 

Staff, are under AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 

Successful demonstrations, Sclht (352) 07581-2, Boy, N. K. (484). 

Successful demonstration by Pcloul Co-opcrativo Sooioty, Boy, N. K. (481). 

Sugar Bmcau, act under RESEARCH. 

SccuncAxr.: (Sec also under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION.) 

Coimbatore varieties, successfully demonstrated, Ueyeoek{ 210). 

Research, set under that mom heading. 

Successfully demonstrated, Boy, 8. K. (450). 
in Khunti sub-division of Itanolii district, Ghost (375). 
at Push, Ganga Vishnu (38) 05275-7, 05295-7. 

Successful propaganda of improved varieties, Atkins, 05153, 05101-2. 

Vernacular recommended, Khan (443). 

Welfare, should bo connected nith, Boy, S. K. (458) (400). 

Wheat: ( Secahoundcr CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION.) 

Wheat: 

Pusa 12 successfully demonstrated, Sinha, D. P. (202). 

Successful demonstrations at Pusa, Ganga Vishnu (38). 

DISEASE, see Covtaoiocs DiSBASrs under VETERINARY and see WELFARE OF 
RURAL POPULATION. 

DISPENSARIES, set under VETERINARY and WELFARE " OF RURAL 
POPULATION. 

DISTRICT BOARDS, see under CO-OPERATION. 

DOBBS, A 0 , Director of Agriculture, Bihar and Orissa (48-117). 

Past appointments, 05371-2, G5501-2 (114). 

Admimstbatiox : 

Control organisation of scientific and technical consult ants advocated (50-7). 
Development Board, meats three or four times a year, 05051-0. 

Exports, scientific, should be controlled by scientific officers of calibre of Tellous 
of tho Royal Society (57) 05401 (110-3) 05170-4, G5475-6. 

General administratis c ofm or required (68). 

Lai association, 05495-600. 

Organisation, all-India, for improving agriculture in general, G5405-5OR 
Partition of Bengal effect on Agricultural -Department of, 85682-0. 

Puss : 

Climate, not suilablo for post-grnduato training, 05381-0. 

Gangotia alluvium, importance ot (113). 

Provincial work (67) 05502-4, 05402-10. 

Research should be omphesired, 055G9-70. 

Sugar Bureau at Pusa, 05405, 050CI. 

Transport : 

Railways : 

Passenger trains lose timo (6S). 

Pilfering excessive (58) 65554-5. 
not Satisfactory (58). 

Roads : Maintenance should be belter (58). 

\oiueraronAi, Detahtment : 

Agricultural Adviser, proposed status of, 111-3, 

Assistant Directors : 

Qualification : B.Sc., with Hononrs, 05504-5, 05074-81 (114-7.) 
farm Training, G54G3-C, 05687-94, 05074-81. 

Board of Agriculture : wide constitution proposed (112). - - 

Botanical Section : should be transferred from Snbotir to Patna (40) (114-0). 

Chemical Section : 

Expenditure, considerable increase not advocated (53). 
should bo Transferred from Sabour to Patna (40) (115). 

Staff Inadequate (53). 
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DOBBS, A. 0.— contd. 

AGRtcor^r unAif Ditartmert— conM. 

Civil administration: in touch with, 05023-5. 

Cultivators, insufficient touch with, G5G23-G. 

Ducctoiof Agriculture, appointment of outsider suggested (CO-1) C5370-82. 

Economic Botanist, appointment might bo abolished (IiC). 

■Finance (CO). 

Forestry Department, question of co-operation with, has not arisen, 05445. 

Legislative Council: hostile attitudo of, 05082*0. 

North Bihar, practically not touched, 05702-7. 

Organisation (40-53). 

Partition of Bengal, oiToot on, of 05082-0. 

Scientific woih might be controlled by University, 05475-7 (114-7). 

Sorviccs: should he restricted to field, steading and w orhshop (40). 

Staff: 

Agricultural College to train recruits, question of, (55) G539G 
Inadequate (51-2) 03532-40, 05023-5, 05080-0. 

Recruitment : 

Difficulty (110). 

in (ho Province, 05503-4. 

Subordinate Service : 

Pay, 05505. 

Trained on central farms, 05500-000 (115). 

Training at Sabour Fnim (I1CJ. 

Recruitment : 

from Cultivating classes advised (50). 

Difficulty, C530S. 

Sugar Bureau at Pirn, relations with, 05601. 
fiupoiior Provincial Agricultural Service: 

training of probationary Assistant Directors, 05383-0. 

Transfers of oflicera not too frequent, 05010. 

Work done, 05001, 05015. 

AaniOVMTTRAIi IunrBTEDNESS : 

Causes of borrowing : vicissitudes of agriculture and increased personal expenditure 
(58-01. , 

Contracts relating to land or buildings, suggestions as to (59) 05005-700. 

Measure” for lightening agriculture’!, burden of debt : 

Cessation of public borrowing advocated (59). 

Development funds (59) 65422-0, 05525-0. 

Towns drain away rural wealth (59). 

Transfer of land should be facilitated (09). 

Aoniaci/rtJBAt, iKDUBTjurs : 

Advice, Government should supply scientific but not technical (04). 

Catalogue of economic produots suggested (01). 

Extension advised (04) 05527. < 

Finance : by Government on debentures advised (04). 

Gnr: 

Indigenous methods of production, wasteful (70). 

Trice has fallen 05529-31, 05020-30. 

Dae Association, 65495.500. 

Poultry rearing : Government should givo information but not financial assistance 
85719-20. 

Soybeans should ho investigated (04). 

Spinning, 05528. 

Sugar, white, manufacture (70-0) 050904, 057)7-8. 

Weaving, 05528. 

AaiuouiiTUiUT. Labour : 

Attracting labour to menu where there is a shortage: 
improved Communications (64-6). 

Experimental farms to determine most profitable crops (64-5). 
mo v 393 — 3 
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DOBBS, A. C. — contd. 

Agricultural Labour — contd . 

Development of uncultivated land : 

Cattle brooding (661 
Cultivation, demonstration of methods (G6). 

Gaya uncultivated land, 66444. 

Scope for, 66400. 

Animal Husbandry : 

Buffalo brooding : Cattle Committee recommended that Sinaya should bo used. 
66662-3 

Cattle Breeding : 

not Commercially profitable, G6562. 
for Export, 65401-4. 

Holstein bulls, cross-breeding with Indian Stool, advised (03) 66486-8. 
for Milk chiefly, 65604-7. 

Cows, feeding of, 65480-90. 

Fodder : leaves used, 65561-2. 

Graving grounds : 

Du inciting (63). 

Price of bullocks inarcasing because of scarcity of grazing grounds, 65008-0. 

Local conditions : breeding must bB adapted to (04). 

Military Department’s experience and breeding work should lie utilised (G3-4). 

Price of bullocks increasing, 65668-9. 

Stall feeding advised (63) 65493-4. 

Capital, ATTBAonNa or, to Agriculture : 

Difficulty of making farming profitable when paying for labour (53-5) 06309. 

Co-operation : 

Credit societies : 

Borrowing by members oxcossivc (65) 65152. 

Indebtedness of mombors increasing (65). 

merely Lend at lower rates of interest than moneylenders (65). 

Irrigation works: Government assistanco neccssaiy (60). 

Non-officials : not taking sufficient interest (05). 

Objects not achioved (66) 65452-6. 

Terrorism by Braaller landlords : co-operative movement should help ryots to be 
more independent (60). 

Crops and Cnop Protection : 

Fodder crops : 

Grass, local perennial (Anthistina ciliata) successfully grown in Chota 
Nagpur (03). 

Lucerne, a failure at Kanke, 65606. 
a Promising lino of investigation (03). 

Gram, improved variety introduced in South Bihnr, 65601. 

Groundnut : 

Market, no difficulty ns to, 65437. 

Successfully demonstrated (60) (63), 

Hemp, sisal : grown at SamaTialpiir by one cultivator on 1,600 acres, C5G47-S 
Improvement of crops : 

Breeding and selection advocated (63). 

Local investigation necessary (03). 

Bice: 

Area, 65712-3. 

Dahia variety successfully adopted in South Bihar (63) 05614-5. 

, Improied varieties introduced, 65601, 65617 20. 

Kanke Farm, cultivators have taken small quantities of seeds from, 65660. 

Poor crops, 05557. 

Sandlin disease severe in Chota Nagpur, 05633 46. 

Yield varies in different localities, 65649-50 
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Crops and Crop Protection' — con ' d . 

Seed distribution : 

Co-operativo, 0501 0. 
by solcoted Cultivators, 05010. 

Sugarcnno, 05515. 

Soybeans : 

no Market for, 05437. 

Suggested for uplands of Chota Nagpur (03-4). 

Sugarcane : 

Aiea has possibly decreased slightly, G5520-31, 05020-30. 

Co. 213 successfully demonstrated (50) (03) 05001. 

Gur: see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

Manufactuio of vvhito sugar in India (70-0) 05000-4. 
on Paddy land, 65553, 05001. 

Seed distribution, 05545. 

Sipnya, chief sugarcane station, not suitable, 05057-00. 

Sugar Bureau at Pusa, 03400, 05001. 

Yield: 

Limited by crushing facilities (70). 

Ton tons of cane per aero as compared with 50 or 00 in .lava (70). 

Testing of improved varieties by Parnell's method, 03021-2. 

Demonstration and Propaganda: 

Cultivators: 

Adopting improved mothods (50) 65540, 05553, 65013. 

Department has not sufKriont touch with, 65023-5. 
on Cultivators own land, successful (50). 

Demonstration among zamindars and non-official eo-operatiro workers (50). 

Expert advice : cultivators will accept if it is simple and demonstrably effective (50). 
Farms, departmental : 

Extension recommended, 63543-C. 

Successful (56). 

Field demonstrations : stiict control necessaiy (66). 

Funds, sufficient, 6530S. 

KnnkoFartn : cultivators have taken small quantities of paddy from, 05GG0. 

North Bihar, practically not touched, 05702-7. 

Obstacles : Cultivators’ fear (60). 

Sipnya farm : 

Cattle Committee recommended that it should be used for buffalo bleeding, 
05002-3. 

chief Sugarcane station, 05057-00. 
not Suitable, 05657-00, 65701-7. 

Education : 

Agricultural : 

Careers, nftoi, of students : service with Government and private proprietors (65-0) 
05397. ' 

College for the Piovince, question of re opening, and location of, (55) 65395, 
05500-7. 

Colleges : 

Practical training advised, 05457-03, 06073. 
of little Use, 03372,03501-21, 05508,05070-81. 

Incentives' sorvito with Government and private proprietors (53). 

Post-graduate training : Bnngnloie jiieferalile to Pusa in view of climate, 05384*9 
(1 16-7). 

Practical illustration advised (00-7) 63303. 

Pupils not mainly drawn from agricultural classes (50). >. 

not Satisfactory, 65390-1 (114 6). 

Scope for employment of educated persons on the land should he enlarged (67). 
Teachers : 

should picferably bo drawn from Agricultural classes, (G5). 

Shortage if agricultural college is started (55). 

Technical training (30). 
in Vernacular advised (60) 03393-4 

mo y393 — 3or 
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DOBBS, A. C. — contd. 

Education — contd. ' 

Assistant Directors : farm training, 654G3 6, G5G19. 

Engineering College : 

Affiliated to University, G55S5. 

might be Transferred from Patna to Sabour (11G). 

English ednention generally u failure (GG) 65393 4, 65167-9. 

Medical College, 03586. 

Middle class youths, attracting to agriculture : 

Difficulties (53-4) 05517-52. 

Income from agriculture must be increased (55), 65399. 

School gaidens advocated (55). 

Patna University : 

Chemical rcscaich advocated (115). 

Correlation swtli Veterinary Collcgo farm advised (115). 
should be Equipped to assist territorial officers (40) (52) G5373-5. 

Progress, GSSSO-b. 

Rural education faoulty advised (116). 

Sabour Agricultural College : 

unsnot Affiliated to University, 05303-4, G54G7-9, 05573, 65670-1. 
Attendance in second year was not full (55). 

Closed (55) 05392, 05407-9, G5503, 05573-8G, GG070-2 (117). 

Snbour Farm : 

Facilities (116). 

Subordinate staff training advised (116). 

University, nll-Indin, proposed (111). 

Fi'UTii.isnns : 

Adulteration : should be mnde penal (02). 

Ammo-phos introduced, 05G01-2. 

Ammonium pliosphnto: 

Goad for paddy (62). 

Marketing organisation necessary, 05449, 65558-9. 

Ammonium sulphate : 

Ignoranco of experiments in other Provinces, 0543t-f. 

Increased use of (5G) (62-3) C5G01. 

Artificially I 

Free limited supply suggested (62). 

Pnce difficulty (02). 

Rones, prejudice against (62) G5134. 

Con dung, uso of as fuol : most farmyard manure is burnt, 0555G. 
Demonstration advised (62). 

Di ammo-phos to bo tried, 65608. 

Experiments advised (62-3). 

Farmyard manure, demonstration suggested (02). 

Green manure : difficulty, 65500. 

Gypsum, successfully used for gioundnut (63) 05011 2. 

Leaves (87) 05561. 

. Oilcakes i Extensively used (02). 

Storage facilities necessary (02). 

Finance : 

Government loans on holdings advocated (58) 05411-21, 05478-85, 65525-6. 
Improvements should bo financed from revenue (59) 05422-6. 

Irish Land Purchase Acts, example of (68) 65481-3. 

Registration of contracts as to ical property suggested (58). 

Taxation of incomes secured by law on contracts, advocated (69) 05696-700. 

Forests ; graving : a difficult question, 05147, 

Holdings : 

Consolidation : 

Advances might bo mado to purchasers of fragments (00). 

Legislation suggested (60). 
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DOBBS, A. C. — could. 

Holdings— contd . 

OlwtaclcR to : 

Inheritance laws (00). 

Narrow outlook of oultivnlois (00). 

Impdewcxts : 

Cliff, Deputy Director in N. W. Bilmi, work of, 05438, 

'Mnss production, difficulties of, 05430-41. 

Ploughs, improvement of, 65138. 

Irrigation: 

Kunke huntllts advocated (00-2). 

Minor works : 
small Canals (00). 

Contour embankments (GO). 

Obstacles : 

Apathy of landlords (00) 05432-3, 05522-1 
Fixed cash rents, 05522-4. 

Inlioiitanco laws, 65522. 

Smallness of holdings (CO). 

Ovorsceif, should be appointed, 05127-31. 

Son canal area waterlogged, 65620-30. 

Land Tenure : 

Inheritance laws : discourages improvements, 05522-4 
Permanent settlement di«courngcs impiovementfi, 05522-4. 

Rental value of land : about 60 per cent of tho produce, 05178-85. 

Rents, fixed cash, discourage improvements, 05522-4. 

Marketing : 

Ammonium sulphate : marketing organisation ncccsary, 05440. 

Facilities : 05148-51. 

Survey not attempted, 05118. 

Research : 

Administration (40-53). 

Agiicultuial Adviser, proposed status of (111-2). 

Continuity presoivcd, 05003-10. 

Control of scientific work : 

by Scientific ofliceis of wilihro of Fellows of the Rojnl Sociclj (57) 05401, (110-3). 

05170-4. 05475-0. 
by Univcisily suggested, 05176-7. 

Co-ordiiintion : 

McKcrrnPs proposals ( 1 10-1). 
intor-Plovinoml, instance of lack of, 05135.0. 
of Scattered workers difficult (1 10). 

Financa should bo constant (62). 
on Garden produce, inadequate (52). 

Oil, research into transport diflioullics would bo valuable (53). 

Patna University : should lie Equipped to assist territorial ofliccis (40) (52) 05373-5. 

Puea : 

Provincial Specialist officers not sent to, 0535-6. 

Boscarch side should be omplmsbod, 05509-70. 

Rccoids kept of failures as well ns successes, 05003-7. 

Recruitment: difficult to got men Of proved ability (110-1). 

Scientific Commissioner suggested (50-1) 05370-8. 

Univorsty, all-India, proposed (111*2). 

Vogctnblo protein, lesonrch as to digestibility recommended (53). 

Waste heat, Sooond Law of Thermodynamics in relation to (53). 
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DOBBS, A. C.— cone Id. 

Reseaiujii— contd 
Soils : 

Erosion is tho cause of poor soil in uplands of Chotn Nagpur (01 j. 
lCnnko farm : marked improvement R>2). 

Phosphates, area" deficient in, 05034. , 

Surveys: 05030-34. 

Statistics : 

Based upon guosscs, 05708-lb. 

Director of Agriculture in charge of, 05708-lb. 

Officer, wholo-time : 

no definite advance possiblo without appointment of, 

Expenditure, doubtful if justifiable (f>9). 

Sensonal crop statistics s 
Checking by snmpluig necessary (Ob). 

Worthless (OS) 05020 9, 05708-10 

V ETERTN Alt V : 

Douartment : 

should be Independent of agricultural Department, 05112-3. 

Legislative Council's appreciation of, 05CB4. 

Inoculation: Religious prejudice overcome, 05084 

WATi.nixmar.NO : 

Son caunl nroa waterlogged, 05020-3 . 

WcbrAitr. on Rubai, Poruemou : 

Administrative inntliinciy lnsufiicicnt (Oh). 

Diet-, mvostigatiou suggested (67-b). 

Oificer of Prov incinl Civil Service should be posted to inch tb.iua to act as a focus foi 
all local interests (08). 

Organisation, rural: active campaign Suggested (48-40) 05532-40 
Population (48) 

Poverty : 

Based on physical conditions (07). 

Cumulative (48). 

Terrorism of ryots by smaller landlords (0b) (00). 

DOWLATPORE AGRICULTURAL CONCERN : see under ATKINS. 

DRAINAGE tec under SOILS. 

EDUCATION: [see also under LAMBERT AND BLAIR). 

Adult : 

Cinema rccoimnrnded, Qho-c (37 1). 

Co-operative agency recommended, Praui'l (100) 00300-11 ; Gftoti. (371) (8bP). 
Demonstration farms advocated, Atlins (10) 65183-4. Uantja Fis/.iik (38). 
Diificulty of, Fra*ad (160). 

Evening Schools : 

Distnot boards sliould manage, Sinha, D. P. (201). 

Recommended, Smlia,D. P. (201), Khan (442). 

Finance, from district boards, recommended, Prasad (100). 
an Indirect method of teaching children, HeyeocL (21b). 

Object, to remove illiteracy, Prasad, C0153. 

Peripatetic lectures recommended, Khan (412-3). 

Practical agricultural demonstration recommended, Htthi (351). 

Practical training by short courses on farms recommended, llitjeoch (218). 
Propaganda recommended, Khan (442). 
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AaBiouWUKAi/ 1 — contd. 

Administration 01 : 

by Central Co-operative Unnks advocated, Atkins (16) 66163-4. 
by Managing committees representing district boards, Agiu.ultur.il and Co- 
operative Departments mid tbo peasant class, recommended, Prasad (lbO) 06376. 
Agricultural classes, small percentage of, in schools and colleges Dobbs (50), 
llcycock (218), Sethi (366), Khan (442), Oh osc (301), Hoy, S. A’. (457). 

Attendance disappointing, Khan (442) (453). (See also below). 

Dias recommended, Piasad (108), Stnha, D. P. (109) (207). 

Careers, of students : 

Employment, scope for, of edneated pci sons on tlio land should bo enlarged, 
Dobbs (67). 

Farming, often, Oanga Vishnu (37). 

Farming, none, Sethi (350), not an n rule, Foley (225). 

Few opi liings for, Khan (442). 

Government service, llcycock (217-8) G6554-7, 00038-12, 00727, Dobbs (65-0), 
Sethi (350), Khan (442). 
not on the Land, Karendra, 07S73. 

Private proprietors, sendee with, Dobbs (55-0). 

Agricultural College, provincial, question of ro-opening of : 

Affiliation to University, llcycock, 0(5725-0. 

Entrance qualification, Iloycock, 60728-30. 

Deration of. etc., Dobbs, (55), G5395, 05500-7. 

Necesniy, Khan (442) 08103-5. 

Not recommended, Siiiha, D. P. (200). 

Colleges : 

Practical training advised, Dobbs, 05157-02, 05073. 
of little Use, Dobbs, G3372, 05501-21, 05508, 05070-81. 

Co-operative management recommended, Prasad, 00370. 

Demand : 

Grant, Oanga Vishnu (38). 

Greater than supply, H»y, 8 . K. (137). 

None, Atkins, 0G170. 

should bo Stimulated, Atkins, 05170-1. 

Employment, scope for, of educated persons on the land should be enlarged, Dobbs 
(07) (See also Careers abme.) 

Experiments to lie made, Fatreus (310). 

Extension advocated, Hoy, S. K. (457). 

Farms : 

Co-operative demonstration, advocated; Atkin* (15), Oanga Vishnu (11). 
Provincial, should undertake agricultural education, 1). P. Stnha (200). 

Field excursions recommended, Stnha. D. P. (190). 

Government recognition necessary, Sinha D. P. (207). 

Importance of. Hoy, 8. K. (407.8.) 

Incentive : 

Agricultural Department, hope of employment in, Sinha, D. P. (200). 
Employment, hope of obtaining, Heytoek (217). 
i Government service, liojio of obtaining employment in, Atkins (10), Dobbs (55), 
Foley (225), Sethi (350), Hoy, S. K. (457). 

Indigenous methods recommended, Karendra (407). 

Institutions : 

Absence of, in Degusawi and Snmaslipore, Atkins (16). 

Insufficient, Oanga Vishnu (37), Arikshan Sinha (259), Khan (411-2), Hoy, S. K, 
(457). 

not Popular, Sinha D. P . (201). 

in Middle schools, recommended, Oanga Vishnu (41), Arikshan Stnha (£71), Sethi 
(350), Khan (452). ltoy., S. K. (408). 

Post-graduate training : 

Pangnloro preferable to Pura in view of climate, Dobbs, 05384-0 (110-7). 
lit Push, America or Donmaik. leiomiilended, Sinha, D. P. (200). 

Practical, recommended, Dobbs (00-7) 05300, Karendt it (407), Khan (412), Hoy, 8. K . 
(408). 
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AomotrurtntAi, — concld. 
in Primary schools : 

.is a Compulsory subject, recommended, Khan (402). 

Recommended, Gart'ja Vishnu (41), I). P. Sinha (109), Arikshan Sinha (271). 
Ilovenuo o filters, training m toohnieal agnculturo suggested, Ha/cor), 00050-7, 
00038 42. 

Snbour Agricultural College, see below. 
not Satisfactory, Dobbs, 00390-1 (114-3). 

in Sei ondnry schools should be nu optional subject, Sinha, D. P. (200). 

Schools . (.See also below ) 

Costly and unpopular, Sinha, D. P. (193). 

None e.\ist, Prasad, 00370, Hoy, S. K. (457). 

Hecommcndcd, Prasad, (100-00) 00370-0. 

Required in every sub division, Arikshan Sinha (259) 
in .Schools recommended. Ghost (391-5), Khan (412-3). 

.Short courses for sons of landlords recommended, Khan (U2) 

Stipends, etc , for boys of agricultural classes recommended, Khan (-112). 

Subsidiary industries should bo taught, Prasad, 00377-0. 

Teachers : ( See also below.) 

Absence of, in Bogusnnii and Samnstiporo, Allans (15). 

Agricultural elns'is, should be drawn from, Atkins (15), Ganna Vishnu (37), Dobbs 
(55), Ankahan Sinha (259), Khan (442). 

Agricultural Department should supply, Khan (443). 

Itinerant, recommended, Khan (402-3). 

Shortage of, if agricultural college is started, Dobbs (55). 

Supply lnsufliricnt, Ganga Vishnu (37), Khan (412), Roy, S. K. ( 107). 

Teaching facilities: 

Inadequate, Ganga Vishnu (37). 

Urgent need of, in flegnsari and Simastipore, Allans (15). 

Technical training, Dobbs (00). 

Tovt hooks, should bo used vv ilh caution, Karendra (407). 

Thcori tical, ndi ocated, Ganga Vishnu (11). 

University, fondly of agriculture recommended, Sinha, D. P. (200) G0525, Roy, S. K. 
(157) (408) 08234-6. 

in Vernacular advised, Dobbs (00) 05393-1. 

Vocational tear lung, only provision for, is tlio taking of apprentices nt Goi eminent 
demonstration farms, Roy, S. K. (157). 

Zmundnrs' cons not attracted onmg to land tenure system, IhycwL (217-8) 00559- 
02, 00701-7. 

Ammai. uosn isunv ■ 

Extension of facilities for training in, mh Red, Quintan, 00033. 
education of villagers in iho gonornl Hygicno of livestock, ncecssiry, Quintan (127) 
05723. 

Assistant Dint tors of agriculture: farm training, Dobbs, 05403 0, 05519, 05587-91, 
05074-81. 

Attendance : 

in rrininiy schools. Pa ice us (317-8) 
nt Snbour Agricultural College ; Dobbs (55), 
in Upper < lass of schools, poor, owing to : 

Compulsion, lack of, Ankthan Sinha (271). 
early .Marriage, Smba, D. P. (20S). 

Nervous troubles, Roy, S. K. ( 109) 0S2G9 73. 

Teachers, inefficiency of. Roy, K. K. ( 199). 

boys having to Work, Sinha, D. P. (200), Khan (112) (153). 

Banki Union, compulsory education in, Pa we us (317). 

Boy scout movement approved, Ray, S. K. (100), Roy, K. K. (491) (197) (199). 
Children: sent to echool too young, Paircus (31S). 

Com.kii:, provincial ngricnlluml : ( See also under Aar.iODLTtmAt. abote.) 

Affiliation to University necessary, Sethi, 07343-4. 

Required, Sethi (359) 07630-14, 07540-62. 

Vetcrinnry college, should bo linked with, Sethi, 07549. 
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Colufoes: 

Agriculture should bo taught ns a soionco subject, Sinha, D P. (200) 66525. 
Sabonr, see below. 

Compulsory agricultural education, attendance bad owing to laok of, Anlshan Sinha 
(271). 

Compulsory education of Zamindars recommended, Roy, S. K., 08251-4. 

OojirtJLsoRY Pjumaby Education : 

Act, permissive, in force, Ucycoeli, 66505. 

Bnnki Union liavo adopted, JlcycoaL, 66500-7. 

Difficulty of enforcing, JVmeiui (317). 

financial difficulty, Sinha, D. I‘., 60510-50, HcycocL, 0C595-0. 

Ncccvsiry, Sinha, D. P. (208). 

Public opinion re, Sinha, D. P., OGUJ4-50. 

Recommended, Aribhan Sinha (271), Karrndra (41 1), Khan (153), Itoy, S. A. (100), 
08251-4 ; not recommended, lleycoeL, 00501-9, Qhosc (305) 07607-8, 07740, Roy 
N. K. (490). 

Co -operative see under CO-OPERATION. 

Court of Wards entourages training of minors, lhycocl, 00701-7. 

Dcmonstiaton, of Agricultural Dopnitmcnl should be trnmed at provmtinl fauns, 
Sinha, D. P. (200)7 

JDistrirt boards ill favour of building schools, to the dctiiment of olliei activities, 
lleycoeL, G0740, 007G5-6. 

ELl.MDNTAliY : ( See also PiUMAUY below.) 

Course, not long tuoiigli, lleycoeL (224j. 

Finance : funds adequate, llcyeock (224). 
lllilcmej, relapse into, llnjeoel. (22i). 

Management, committees difficult to find, lleycoeL (2211. 

Quality, poor, llnjtock (224). 

Schools not adequately supervised, lleycoeL (221). 

Teachers s 

not very Competent, lleycoeL (221) 00507. 

Supply liindcuuntu, lleycoeL- (221) 60507. 

Urgently needed, Selhi (3G0). 

not sufficiently Widespread, lleycoeL (221), 

Engineering College ; 

Affihnted to University, Dobbs, 05585. 

might ho Tiansfoiml from Pat no to Sabour, Dobbs (110), 

English necessary for teientifio training, Ro<-s (330). 

English cduration gnu rally n faihne, l)obbs (Oli) 05303-4, 05107-0. 

Pawns, see under Aoiucuivtuum. abooc, 

FtNANor. : 

Co-operative, ndvoe.ited, All-inn (10). 

District bonds Rliould (ontrilmte, Pin-sad (100). 
froni Government recommended, Khan (413). 

Inadequate, lleycocl; (221). 

Oarjnl State, o\perienco of, Penecui (318). 

llygiono: in sehools, tenehitig rceonimendtd, Phillips (335). 

Kamdnis should iKiedueatcd for deinoust ration nt provincial farms, J). P, Suit « (200). 
Medioal College, Dobbs, 05580. 

Methods, UBoleS3 for ngrioulturo or trade, Arihshan Sinha (271). 

Middl'd Class Youths : attracting of, to ngrioulturo: 

is the Cenlial agrienltuml problem in India, Roy, S, K, (457). 

Colonies recommended, Prasad (159-00)00180-201), 

are being Compelled by economic presstuo to work on the land, Oanga Vishnu 
(37) 05307-13. 

Co-operative : 

Farming fcociotics with Qovemmont help, recommended, Ghosc (374) 07001-70 
07732-5. 
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Middle Class Youths — eondd. 

Limited liability farming Vritli Government firmnunlhclp recommended, lien, S.K. 
(458) 4G4-5). 

Organisation recommended, Prasad (159). 

Court of Wards, land of, should be utilised, Prasad (139) (331). 

Demonstration that agriculture can be made profitable, recommended, Ghose (37 i) 
07604-76, 07732-5, Hoy, S. K. (458). 

Difficulties, Dobbs (63-4) 03517-62. 

Financial assistance in developing uncultivated land, Atkins (10) 03210 37, Pra’arl 
(159), Ghose (374) 07604-70, 07732-5. 

Government estates should be utilised, Prasad (159). 

Grants of land, Atkins (16), 05210-37. 

Income from agriculture must be increased, Dobbs (55) 05399. 

Labour-saving machinery, Ghose (374) 07001-70, 07732-5. 

Land Acquisition Act necessary, Roy, S - K. (458). 

Obstacle: lack of employment, Heycorl (218) 

Planters’ capital requirements, See under CAPITAL, ATTRACTING OF, TO 
AGRICULTURE. 

Preference for Government appointments should be given to applicants trained in 
agriculture, Sivha, D. P. (200-1) 00519. Khan (442). 

School gardens advocated, Dobbs (55). 

Schools, agricultural recommended, Prasad (159 60). 

Towns dram the villages, Roy, S. K. (467). 

Training in agriculture, Alims (10) 65210-37. ' 

improving Village life, educational institutions, model farms, land, financial help 
and advice, Sethi (350-1) (350) (368) 07510-3, 07533-6, 67022-7. 

Moral teaching, importance of, Ghose (374) (389-94) 67740, 67778-80, 67801-2. 

Nature Study : 

as a Compulsory subject, recommended, Roy, S. K. (409). 
as at present Organised, is useless. If arendra (407). 

Recommended, Sethi (330), Ghose (393), Khan (442); not recommended, IIcycocL 
(218). 

Patna University : 

Chemical research advocated, Dobbs (115). 

Correlation with Veterinary College form advised, Dobbs (115). 
should be Equipped to assist territorial officers, Dobbs (49) (52) 03373-5. 

Progress, Dobbs, 05680-0. 

Rural education faculty advised, Dobbs (110). 

Pay of graduates. Gangs Vishnu, 63334-7. 

Population, excessive gi ou th of, would bo checked by education, D, P. Sinlm, 06508-10 

Primary : See also Elementary aboie . 

Classes too large, Fauxus (318). 
vast Extension necessary, Ross (339). 

Schools, See also under Agricultural above. 

Attendance in, Fauxus (317-4). 

Farms and plots at, unnecessary, Sinks, D P. (199). 

Project method recommended, Roy, S. K. (408). 

Propaganda necessary, Roy, N. Ii. (499). . 

Results of : makes agriculture a discredited profession Sinha, D. P. (207). 

Rural economy, universities have aroused very little interest in, Khan (452). 

Sabour Agricultural Collide : 

was not Affiliated to University, Dobbs, 05393-4, 05467-9, 05573, 05670-1. 
after. Careers of students : Foley (225), Hcyroeh (217-8) 00534-7, 60638-42, 00727. 
Attendance in second year was not full, Dobbs (55). 

Closed, Dobbs (55) 05392, 63467-9, 65503, 05373-80, 03070-2 (117). 

Closed by recommendation of Agricultural Committee, Sinha, D. P. (19S) 60520 5. 
Closing of, a retrograde policy, Heycock (217-9) 00552-8, 00564, 06033-4, 60038-12, 
06740 ; regrettable, Khan, 68193-5, 68211. 
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Sabo on Aorioolttoal Collect, — could. 

Incentive of students : Government employment, Foley (225). 

Research section still working, Sinha, D. P., 00523. 

Short courses nt, were not Popular, Hcycoch (217). 

•Students : 

were not of Agricultural classes, Ileyeock (218). 

insufficient number attinctcd to 3 years’ course, Heycocl (217) 00725-7. 

Sabour Farm : 

Facilities, Dobbs (1 10). 

Public school for sons of 7amindars advised, Quinlan (128). 

Subordinate staff, training nt, advised, Dobbs (110). 

Schools : 

Agricultural, sec tiboic. 

Inoperative, sc under Euvomos under CO-OPERATION. 

Elementary, not adequately supervised, Heycocl (224). 

Evening, see tijidtr Adult aioic. 

Primary, see above. 

Bhould be Villngo community contres, Hoy, N. Ii. (408-0). 

School boards, district, recommended, lloy, 8, K. (400). 

School BARMS. 

District boards should control, Oanga Vishnu (37). 

should form part of Middle vernacular schools, Gangu Vishnu (37). 

us nt present Organised, aro useless, Narcndra (407). 

Practical training necessary, Oanga Vishnu (37). 
in Primary schools unnecessary, Sinha, D. P. (100). 

Recommended, Oanga Vishnu (37); Arikshan Sinha (271); Sethi (350); Ohose (305); 

Khan (442) ; not recommended ; Hcycoch (218). 

Useful if properly controlled, AlUns (10). 

Vocational instruction ndvorated, Oanga Vishnv (37). 

1 School gardens rccommondod, Dobbs (65). 

School Plots 
E ssential, Hoy, S. K. (400). 

in Primary schools, unneces'aiy, Sinha, D. P. (109). 
ns at prebent Organised, arc usoless, Narcndra (407). 

Rccommondod, I). P. Sinha (100) ; Sethi (300) 07509 ; Khun (442). 

Useiul if proporly controlled, All ins (IG). 

Secondary’ schools: agriculture should bo an optional subject, D. P. Sinha (200). 

St. John’s Amlnilam.o Association ; methods of education recommended ns an 
example, Sinha, D. P, (200). 

Svsrru 

CriiioiMjd, Narcndra (407) 07873, 

docs not Increase agricultural efficiency, Oliosc (304). 

Tijaohkjuj : (See also under Aoiucultduai. above.) 
should be drawn from agricultural olasses, Sethi (350). 

Elementary not, vory competent, Hcycoch (224 ) 00507. 

Inefficient, Fa wens (318) ; Roy, N. K, (400). 

Negligence and dishonesty of, Hoy, S. JC. (400). 

Pay inadequate, Hoy, N. K, (400) Fauats (317). , 

Supply for olomontary education inadequate, Heycocl (221) 00507. 

Training to act as local oiganiseru Tooommonded, Hoy, N. K. (407) (499). 

Training schools, intimate touch with villago bchools rccommondod. Hoy, S. K. 
(408). i 

should piny an Important part in Villago life, Hoy, S. K, (408). 

Text books : Quinlan) 65955. 

University, nil India, proposed, Dobbs (111). 
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Universities : 

Affiliation of provincial collcgo necessary, Sethi, 07543-4. 

Degroo course in agricultural science and rural economy recommended. 
Khan (462) 

Faculties of agriculture recommended, Sinha, D. P. (200) 00525 ; Roy, S. K. (457) 
(408) 68234-6. 
too Many, Foss (330). 

Patna, see above. 

Rural economy, liave aroused very little interest in, Khan (452). 

Veterinary College at Patna : 

Affiliation to University, of doubtful benefit, Quinlan, 05727-30. 

Agricultural Provincial college, should bo linked u ith, if re-opened, Sethi, 07540. 
Course, 4 yoars advised, Quinlan, 05727-30, 05048-54. 

Curriculum, Quinlan, 65048-54. 

Hygiene, animal : 

of Fundamental importance, Quinlan, 05725. 

Professor of, muBt have highest qualifications, Quinlan, 05725. 
to bo Opened in 1020, Quinlan (118) 65723-4. 

Rofrcslier courses rooommondod, Quinlan, 05048-54. 

Roscaroli, Quinlan (118) 05320-30, 05815-51. 

Sabour Agricultural Collcgo, question of combination with, Hey cock, 00034-7, 
00724. 

Staff, Quinlan, G5820-30. • 

Zemindars, otc., should attend short — period courses at provincial farms, Sinha, 
D P. (200). 

EMPLOYMENT, sec that holding and Leisure Period under AGRICULTURAL 
INDUSTRIES and see Middle Class Youths under EDUCATION. 

FAWCUS, G. E., M.A., O.I.E., O.B.E , Director of Publio Instruction, Bilinr and 
Orissa (310-8) (See also LAMBERT and BLAIR, witnesses). 

Education 

Agricultural : experiment to ho modo (310). 

Attendance in pnranry schools (317-8). 

Banla Union, compulsory education in (317). 

Children sent to school too young (318) 

Compulsory, difficulty of enforcing (317). 

Garjnt State, experience of (318). 

I’rimniy classes too Inigo (31S). 

Teachers : 

Inefficient (318). 

Pay very poor (317). 

FERTILISERS : 

Adulteration ; 

Analysis, facilities for, necessary, Sethi (3G5). 

Co opcrativo distribution recommended, Roy, S. K. (402) ; Roy, A r . K. (ISO). 
Guarantee recommended, Sethi (355) 

Legislation suggested, Khan (146). 

Penalisation recommended, Dobbs (02) ; Sethi (355). 

Sealed bags recommended, Otiose (383) ; Roy, N. K. (480) 

Advertisement advocated, Qanya Vishnu (3D). 

Ammonium Phosthatl : , 

Good for paddy, Dobbs (02). 

Marketing organisation necessary, Dobbs, 05449, 05558-9 
Ammo-plios introduced, Dobbs, 06001-2 ( Sec Di-ammoplios bcJou>). 

Ammonium Sulphate : 

Co-operative distribution of, Ohosc (383). 

Ignorance of experiments in other Provinces, Dolls, 05135-6. 

Increased use of, Dobbs (56) (62-3) 05001. 
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AnuncMXr: 

Successful, Qliost (383), used for Rugaicano and potatoes, fklhi (352) (17553-60, 07600-2. 
Free limited supply suggested, Dobbs (62). 

Price difficulty, Ganga Vishnu (39) ; Dobbs (02) ; Sethi (355) ; Khan (440). 

Rarely used, Hoy, N. K. ( 180). 

Roeommended, Ghost (383). 

Testing necessary, Ghost (383) ; Roy, N. K. (480). 
not Used in Siu/.ailurpur area, AriUhan Stnhit (205). 

Ashes, used as, Henry (4), Arikshan Sinha (205). 

Bones : 

Export : Causes great loss, Henry (4). 

should be Sloped, Sethi (355). 

Prejudice against, Dobbs (02) 05131. 

Cattle, decrease of, has reduced supply of dung, Arikshan Stnha (201-5). 

Co-orniuTivr. Dirtuiiiution : 

Prasad, 00371-4. 

m RnncliiCireIc,4CentralB,ink8ngcntsforsnle of sulphntcof ammonia, Ron, A\ K. 
(480). 

Recommended, Sinha, D. P, (201) ; AriUhan Sinha (205) (270-1) ; Sethi (355) ; Ghost 
(383) , Khan (440) ; Hoy, S. K. (402) ; Roy, N. K. (ISO). 

Subsidies, temporary, recommended, Roy, N. K. (480). 

Coivnuho s 

tho Best fertiliser, AtUns (10) 05088-92, 05101-0. 

Fuel, usu of, ns : 

Goal, substitution of, recommended. Sinha, D. P. (201) 00510-3 ; Roy, S. K. (4G3). 
High prico and Shortage of firewood tho causes, Ganga Vishnu (39), Kurendra 
(409), AtUns, 05127-31. 

Henry (4). 

fmpossihlc to stop, until a fuol substitute ean lie found, Ganga Vishnu (30). 
Leaves, use of ns fuel, recommended, Roy, S. K. (403). 

Jlost farmyard mnmire is burnt, Dobbs, 05550. 

Purchase of cow dung, ns a means of discouraging its u'-o ns fuol, recommended, 
Atkins (10) 05093-G ; Khan (.140). 

Rnlmr cultivation recommended, Sinha, il/« ,9. (299) 07000-1, 07001-0. 
due to Scarcity of alternative fuels, Ankshan Sinha (205). 
causes Shortage for manure, Sethi (355). 

Transport, improved, for coal, recommended, Sinha, D. P, (204) 00540-3 ; Ghost 
(383) ; Roy , N, K. (480-7). 

Trco plantation recommended, Sethi (355) j Ghost (383) ; Roy, 8. K, (403) • Roy, 
K. K. (480-7). 

Scarcity of, AriUhan Sinha (204-5); Stnha, M, 8 , 60993-9; Ganga Vishnu, 
05292-3 ; Gho’S (381-3). 

Dr.MONRTKA.TlON : 

FnrmH recoramonded, Atkins (10); Ganga Vishnu (30). 
of Farmyard manure, suggested, Dobbs (02), 
ns to resulting Profits necessary, Roy, S. K, (402-3). 

Propaganda, see bdou\ 

Recommended, Dobbs (02) ; AriUhan Sinha (200); Sethi (355) (300); Roy,N.K, 
(486). 

Di-ammo-phos to bo tried, Dobbs, 05608. 

DlSTJimtFTION J 

Co-operative, see aboie. , 

on Credit rccommondod, Arikshan Sinha (205). 

Tree, recommended, Sethi (355). 

Dowlatporo ; considerably inoreasod ubo of manures in, Atkins (10). 

Export advice necossaty, Arikshan Sinha (205). 
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Export: 

of Bones, onuses great loss, Benry (4). 

of Bones, oiloakos and fiBh refuse, should bo stopped, Sethi ( 355 ). 
of Oilseeds, makes oilcake unavailable, Ghost (383). 

Financial difficulty, Benry (4) 04048 GO 

Forest grazing causos enormous loss of manure, Gibson (419). ' 

Green manuring : 

Dhaincha, recommended for paddy lands, Sinha, M. S. (209) 6700241. 

Difficulty, Dobbs, 05560. 

Sann, for paddy lands recommended, Sinha, M. S. (209) 07002-3 : Lai, 07030-91 
Sethi, 07681-2. 

t 

Gypsum : 

groat Domand for, in Bihar, Khan (44G). 

Successful, Dobbs (03) GS011-2, Ghost (3S3). 

Khunti Central Bank, increased use of, in area covered !»•, Bail, S. K, (4031. 

Leaves, Dobbs (87) 65501 ; Lyall, 07028-0 ; Roy, S. K. (463). 

Limo deficiency, Sethi (359). 

MazaSarporo : increased use at manure, Qanga Vishnu (39). 

Naturnl : 

Conservation, importance of, Roy, S. K. (402). 

Shortage owing to insufficient cattlo, Ghost (381-3). 

Nitrate of soda : experiment, Benry (4) 64004-0. 

Nitrogen : 

Deficiency, Sethi (354-G). 

Nitrogenous fertilisers : 

Increased use, Sethi (356) 67000-2. , 

Price, decrease in, Sethi (355). 

Oilcakes : See also OiL-PREssa-a under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES, 
too. Expensive, Benry, 04907. 

owing to Export of oilseeds, not available, Ghost (383). 

Extensively used, Dobbs (02). 

• for Surgarcane, best, Ganga Vishnu, 05201. 

Phosphate deficiency, Sethi (354-6) (350) 67630-42. 

Propaganda j 

Co-operative, rccommondcd. Ghost (383). 

Literature recommended, Sinha, D. P. (204). 

Markets should be utilised, Sinha, D. P, (204). 

Popularisation of new fortibsers through schools, post offices, markets nnd demonstra- 
tors recommended, Sinha, D. P. (204). 

Recommended, Atkins (10) ; Ghose (383). 

Research : 

Ammonium sulphate, ignorance of experiments in other Provinces, Dobbs, 65435-6. 
Insufficient, Sethi (365) ; Roy, S, K. f463) 

Necessary, Arikshan Sinha (200) i Khan (440). 

Recommended, Dobbs (62-3). 

Soils, somo require manures and otbors do not, ArtLshan Sinha (203). 

Soot rccommondcd, Khan (440). 

Storage facilities nocossary, Dobbs (62). 

Tank mud recommended, Khan (446). 

Taccavi for purchnso of manures recommendod, Sethi (300). 

FINANCE : 

Banks : 

Agricultural : 

in Place of of co-oporativo societies, Sinha, D. P„ 00494-0. 

Recommended, Sinha, D. P. (2034) 00494-6. 
vast Extension necessary, Ross (339). 
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Imperial Bank of Tndia should be enabled by Government to ndvnnco money on 
immoveable property, HeyricL (429) HR04G-53. 

Land mortgngo banks! recommended, Meyriek, 08051-3, Roy, S. K, (401) (405); 

not recommended, Qhosc, 07703, 078034. 

State, co-operative : 

Branch in every villngo rccommondrd, Khan (444). 

Recommended, Khan (444). 

Banking system only finances traders and capitalists, Roy, S. K. (400). 

Capita), see under that heading. 

Co-oxierative, see that heading. 

Cultivation expenses : Rs. 15 for an aero in a favourable season, Ilenry, 05017-0. 
Currency notes recommended, Roy, 8. K. (400). 

Government loans on holdings advocated, Dobbs (58) 05111-21, 05478-85, 05525-0. 
Importance of, Sethi (333), Roy, 8. K. (439-00). 

Improvements should ho financed from revenue, Dobbs (69) 05422-0. 

Irish Land Purchase Acts, example of, Dobbs (58) 05181-3. 

Planters’ capital requirements, srr under CAPITAL, and see SfOAnCANn under CROPS 
AND CROP PROTECTION. 

Registration of oontincts ns to real property suggested, Dobbs (58). 

Tacoavi : 

Administration expenses high, Turkey (281-2). 

not of material Benefit, Sinha, D. P. (203), Sethi (353) 

should he Conditional upon village being kopt clean, Phillips (330). 

Co-operatiro banks preferred, Khan (444). 

Co.opemtivo movement when extended will render tnecnvi unnecessary, Prasad (101). 
Delay deprecated, Praead (101). 

Difficulties in obtaining, Tucleey (281). 

Distribution : 

through Co-operativosoLieties, recommended, Atkins (18) 05107-8, AriLshan Sinha 
(201), Tuclcy (282), Ohose (378). 

by Responsible Government officers only, recommended, Prasad (101). 
of Doubtful jidvnntngo to cultivators, Turley (281). 

’ for Drainage of land recommended, Sethi (35 1). 
for Emergencies only, ]Ien r y (3). 

Extension recommended, Anlshan Sinha (201). 

Implements, loans for purchase of, suggested, Karcndra (108). 
for Manures rctoramended, Sethi (300). 
not Suitable, Roy, N. K. (485). 

Unpopular, Sethi (353). 

Used for purposes other than those for w huh granted, Tuclcy (281). 
fuller Use by cultivators not advocated, Atkins (18). 

Taxation of incomes scoured by law on contracts, advocated, Dobbs (39) (15095-700. 

FISH, sec Piscnam.TUun under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

FLOODS, see under IRRIGATION and SOILS. 

FODDER, sec under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY, 

FOLEY, B., I.C.S., Board of Revenue, Bihar and Oiissa (225-8). 

[iScc nltto llcycock's evidence (217-50).] 

Aoiucoi/rtnut, iNnitnrnnNrss : 

Central Provinces Land Revenue Act, largely n failure in Snmhalpnr (225). 

Chota Nagpur Totmney Act, sections prohibiting snle, Ironsfei or morigago of 
holdings, a failure (225). 

AMMAIj 1I08IIAJ>DI<YS 

Graring grounds overstocked by uneconomio ea(tlei(227). 

Stall feeding, good results of (227). 
t’neconomio cattle ; 

Adverse effect of (227). 

Hindu religion prev entu destruction of (227), 


I 
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Demonstration am> Propaganda : 

Inspectors of Agriculture, criticism of (225). 

Education : 

Sabour Agricultural College : 

Careers of students ■ not ns a rule farming (225). 

Incentive of students. Government employment (225). 

ToncsTS • 

Afforestation : e\penditure on, votoed by Legislative Council (227-8). 
Destruction : 

Considerable soil Erosion caused by (228). 
great Extent of (227 S). 

Gearing by goats and cattle destroys young sboots (228). 

Heservntion : 

Necessary' (227). 

Suspicious attitude of cultivators (227). 

ItOLDlMlS : 

Fragmentation: difficult to prevent (225). 

Partition Act, revision suggested (225). 

Sub division of estates encourages excessive sub-division of holdings (225). 
InniOATioN : 

Finance : list of works prevented by financial difficulty (220) (253-4). 
Permanent settlement prevents improvement (225-0) (253-1). 

Land Ttnuhe: 

Permanent settlement, bad effects of (225 0) (253-4). 

Pradlinm system in force in Santal Parganas (225). 

Sons : erosion caused by destruction of forests (228). 

FORESTS : (See also under LYALL.) 

Arroni-sTATiOK : 

Finance : 

Difficulty of, Oibson (417). 

Expenditure on, votoed by Legislative Council, Fcdty (227-S) 
Legislation nocossary to encourage. Aril dmn Shilia (205). 

Necessary, Sarrndra (409) (411). 

Openings for : 
in Bihar, Khan (451). 
in Chotn Nagpnr, Sinha, D. P. (20G). 

Oibson (417). 

in Villages, no opening for schemes, Aril than Sinha (270). 

Systematic, recommended, Gho*e (389). 

Waste lands slionld bo nfforested, Sinha, D, P. (200). 

Wild nnimnls, damage by, will be Snores sod by, Arit.shan Sinha (270). 

AoBtoux/nmAL Pot.poses : 

Classification of forests, Oibson (417-8). 

Policy of Government as to, Oibson (417-9). 

Prior claim recognised, Qibion (417). 

Area dangerously low, Oibson (418). 

Bamboos, Planting rocommonded, AriUhan Sinha (265). 

British India; area of forest, Oibson (418). 

Burning, control necessary, Oibson (419). 

Conservation t 

to prevent Floods recommended, Oibson (416), 
to incToaso Watersupply, Gibson (417). 

Cultivation on forest lands prohibited, Narendra (411). 
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in Chota Nagpur, Ohose (388-0), Hoy, S. K. (403), Hoy, X. K. (401). 

Erosion caused by, Foley (228), Ohose (38D), Khan (451). 
great Extent of, Foley (227-8), 

Soil deterioration caused by, Ohose (382). 

Deterioration : 

Caused by ovccssivo grazing and unregulated foiling, Oibson (417), and burning. 
Oibuni (419). 

Erosion caused by, Gibson (410-7), Khan (451). 

Grazing, ere below. 

Remedies, Oibfon (410-7). 

Firewood : 

Agricultural Associations should distribute, Khan (450). 

Lopping not allowed in reserve forcstB, Sinha, D. P., CG512. 

Sbisliam lines, ecc below. 

Shortage caused by land tenuio aysteni. Aril than Sinha (265) (209). 

Tree plantation recommended to prevent use of cowdung as fuel, Sethi (355), Oho’e 
(383), Hoy, S. K. (403), Hoy, N. K. (480-7). 

Waste lands should l>o afforested, Sinha, V. P. (206). 

Hoods : opening of passages through railways recommended, Sinha, I). P. (200). 

Fodder : ( See also wilder ANIMAL HUSBANDRY.) 

Agricultural Associations should distribute, Khan (450). 

System, ate below. 

Waste land should bo eulthated, Sinha, D P. (200). 

Grass cutting permitted but not praitisod, Khan (450). 

Gkizimi : (See also un<l< r ANIMAL HUSBANDRY.) 

Deforestation sometimes catiMd l*y, Ohose (388). 

Deteriomtiou caused by, Oibson (117-8), not caused by, Sinha, D. P. (200), Anlshun 
Sinha (270), Khan (150). 
a Diflleuit question, Dobbs, 05147. 

Diminution probable In future, Oibson (410-8). 

Facilities : 

In Cbota Nagpur, Gho*c (388). 
as Extensile ns possible, Oibson (-*1<1). 

Grnutcxl fn ely, Khan (450). 

Inadequate, Arihhan Sinha (2b9), Xarindra (411). 

Fees: should lie higli enough to oxclude infonor stock, Quinlan (127). 
by floats and cattle destroys young shoots, Folty (228). 

Grass cutting preferable, Quinlan (127). 

Landlords, obstruction by, Aril «Au/i Sinha (200) 

Manure, cnoimous loss of, caused by, Oibson (110). 

Rcstru turns ; 

Exclusion of urns onornic cattle advised, Quinlan (127). 

of the ret most kind Justified to prt sen o forests, Quinlan (127) 05810-2. 

Silage advKcd, Quinlan (127). 

Guards: corruption, Sinha, J), P. (200). 

Management: local control suggested, Sinha, D. P. (200). 

Protection, importance of. in Chula Nagpur, Khan (451). 

Reservation' ; 

Methods not convenient. Sinha, J). P, (200) G05'>4.5. 

Necessary, Poky (227). 

not Popular, Sinha, 1). P. (200) 00501.5, 00542. 

Rules iltould be relaxed, Xatendra (209) (411). 

Ralph ious ntlitude of eullivntotu, Foley (227). 

Rights should bo legally defined. Ohose (388-9) 07095, Hoy, S. K. (403), Hoy, N. li . 
(491). 

bil trie- in C'liotn Nngpui, Ohose (388). 

Mn v 303- 4 
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RliLRVatiov — could. 
bliidmin trees : 

Planting recommended. An Mian fiinha (2115). 

U«cd na fuel, ftinha, D. 0G512. 

Staff : 

Inadequate, Quinlan (127). 

Training of subordinates nt Veterinary College, Patna, Quinlan, 05819-23. 

System of firewood and foddot supply should bo rotational and In tbarco of viilnee 
panchayats, Oil/ton (4,1(1) (410). h ^ 

Village plantations recommended, Sdhi (355), OJiotc (389). 

FRAGMENTATION, ter under HOLDINGS. 

FRUIT, hi under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

FUEL, tee Fntuvoon under FORESTS, Cowdi.ko under FERTILISERS. Frn under 
CHOPS IVND CROP PROTECTION. * 

GANGA VISHNU, Planter, Moznflnrporc (37-17). 

AliMIXlsTJMTlUS : 

Imperial revaroh institute (like Puss) tbould eo ordinate Provincial rescarcb (37) 
05278 9 

Ptm, tomb with (38) (15209, G5295-30J. 

Aortrfi.Tt’tni, Di ihutment: representatiw.-, required, onein each thnna (37) 05278-9. 
AoRTrox/runAi. Iron m t livt-s* • 

Causes ol bornm ing • higher standard of lift, spend thrift was ■>, ceremonies, litigation 
(3h). 

Extent of : 

not very General (38) (la'll l 5. 

Small holders largely nffeetcel (38). 

Insolvency, special measure- to deal with, ndsomted (38). 

Land parsing out of the hands of cultivator , 05331-3, 05308 70. 

Mortgagee, redemption of, special measures to deal with, advocated (38) 

Repayment presented b\ improvidence and crop failure (38) 

Restriction or control ot credit of cultivators! inexpedient (38 91. 

Sources of credit . land, and mo%nbb* valuable property (38) 

Usurious Loans Act : 

Application advocate d (3S). 
lenorenee of, among tenants, 05321.fi. 

Aol'lCULTOTtit. iKDPSTUirs • 

Cbnrka spinning • 
being Adopted (40) Gfi334-13 
Advocated (40). 

Profits : about 1 anna for 3 or 4 lionrs work, 05338 fO. 

Fruit growing : 

Agricultural Department should doxotc more attention to (40), 
on Important agricultural pursuit (40). 

Health conditions, improvement of, devotion of spare time to i 
Organisation under expert supervision ni-ussxry (40). 

Progress lonsidt table (40). 

Aomcu/ruiur. Labour : 

Attracting labour: good wages effcctreo (40). 

Migration : 

to Bengal during rice hariesting reason (40). 

Prospenty of emigrants, G5332-3. 
to Pumea District (t0). 
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GANGA VISHNU— contd 
Aoricu-tural Labour — contd. 

Shortflge : 

CauM'd liy : migiatiyn to industries poor lettirn from tho soil and disinclination 
for hard labour (40). 
is General (40). 

Annul. Husbandry : 

Breeding, profitable, 05351-6. 

Export of cattle to B-ngnl, etc., from Wa/affnrporo (40) 0721)4, 05361-2 
Eoddc : 

Vrv, shortage of (10) 65280-2, 65354-7. 

Ciops, 07304. 

Implements, improved: batter cattle necessity for, 05204. 

In idequiioy of livestock ( 111). 

Pastures, common : shortage of. dm to pitssuio on the land (40) 05354-7. 

Prices of plough cattle better in Bengal, 65351-3. 

Pusa sales, 65301-2. 

Go-Ofuurio.v : 

Oritioism of movement, 00313-20. 

Limdltoldt rs’ inertia an obstacle (38) 

t 

-Cnors and Often 1 PporuniiMi : 

Sugarcane : 

Price insnfliciont, 05272-4. 

Purr canes vary mmli hatter thin indigenous (38) 05275, 05205-300. 

A 

DemO-NSTUation axd Pkopauakda : 

Cultivators stilling to ndopt expert udvite (38) 

Practical demonstration on cultivators’ fields advocatod (38) 65276-7, 65295, 
Sugar Bnreau at Tiiaa : valuable set vires (38) 65205-300. 

Sugnreanu : very successful demonstration, at Puss, of improved varieties (38) 
65275-7, 05205-7. 

Win at : successful demonstrations at Push (38) 
lEnt'CATlOM ; 

Adult: (lemonsliation fauns advocated (88). 

Agricnltunil : 

aftcr-enrcers, of studonts, often fanning (37). 

great Demand for (38). 

farm 0 , demonstration, advocated (41). 

institutions, jnauffiolont (37). 

in Middlo schools, advocate d (41). 

in Primary schools, advocated (41). 

Tenchcis : 

should be drawn from Agricultural eludes (37). 

.Supply insuifieien! (37). 

Teaching facilities, inadequate (37). 

Theoretical, advocated (4 1). 

.Middle class youths, arc being compelled to work on tho land by economic piesmio 
(37) 65307-13. 

Pay of pmduntoF, 65344-7. 

School farms : 

Advocated (37). 

District boards should control (37). 

should form part of Middlo vermicular schools (37), 

Priu tical training necessary (37). 

Vocational instruction advocated (37). 

M« v 391 — In 
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1 ’ehtiltsi ns i 

Advertisement advocated (S'*) 

Artificial : J*rico difficulty (391. 

Cow dung, ns* of na f uc 1 :* 

Impmsildc to stop until a fuel substitute ran be found (39). 

Supply insufiicient, 03202-3. 

Wood, Increase in price (39). 

Demonstration farms advocated (39). 

MtimiTarpore . increased use of manure (39). 

Oriental best for sugarcane, 05291. 

Hot n»o'- . 

Cultlintors liccoming landless day-lalmuteru, 053*11-3, b3i(N-7(i. 
fragmentation 

Hindu list of succe. sum n csii^e (39). 

Impossible to present (39). 

Sub du moil I’m ert y i au»ed liy (3S) 05*120 3 1. 

Inn i Mtirs i 

Cattle improvi m< nt neci *s ,rj , itlJS! 

Ilepurs, difticiilti of (39 til) 

Soil depletion mined by u*o of luinroicd inipfemcnts (30) 033 
Traitors mnn> produttiie blit Isiiil require. res* nttir using, 0531" *lf«. 

Inmost Ms . 

Ili\ a liner : 

prat Utility Dried lip (39) 

JCiyb t of, «iHbc<W»”trou (.’•»). 

Im|xirlnni< of (39) 652' t , 

Mur iflnrixire ■ inubajuscy of Irrigation in (39) d>2»2-t. 

Silting me mg rivi r> to dry up (39) 65283 9, r, r >299 

Wells, nature of sod in .Miustfnrporc hm e*'itatc-s btul, walK <132s9. 

laM'Ti.M nt • 

Cultiintiira becoming isndle's day .labourer-, 93.151 3, fd'lils 7u 
I’N.eof land Increasing, 00326-33.' 

Hem i Us 10 or lls 15. 65591-0. 

flr.utruni • 

fi»ld*r pn'seuatinn erperenejits n* Pu»a, liillii 7 

lie I" ml Institute shod! loordmati psosin'id n > in.lt (.(7), 

Stations • 

InacUipHte (37) 

one mod. Pros no > re 4 uir»d (37i 

WiiHW oj Itiru I'nnnimii Prmrty < ,e- d lit ■ntalln* — o' bold n.*. - •, I 
dls|t>n.(s,sinn of t iiltm.tors, l, r .*t2d2J), t*V;6s-7*< 

CHOSE. Tara Prasatma, r»'n<bi i373 107) 

Aitt'tMsTitiTioa : 

Trim-port : 

Motor goods services reromuu nd-d (377), 

Hndtt ii t, ; 

Com dung, uso of as fu. 1 ; special traii-jwrt f«*diti< « for < oa! re' mem"nde-l (3<p 

fodder tmn.port facilities jieessury (3s0). 

free 'nvielliiig fat ilttfe. for surplus labour recommi tided (3S'j. 

Roads: 

Acneultural Department rbould lie consulted ns to (377). 

Central Toad beard n commend' d (377) 67(590-1, 
not Dctcnnrating, (1782(1-31, 

Irrigation : roads can bo utili-rd o' cmbanl.inent* for storing m ricr (377). 
More required for marl cling (377) B70sS 9, 
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GHOSE, T. P.— contd. 

Aamouunnut, Departmej. i : Staff ! insufficient (376-7). 

Agricultural Ixdebtedkess : 

Causes of borrowing : Crop failures, cattlo disease and litigation (378). 
Cause of indebtedness : diseased minds of village pooplo (389-00). 
Legislation not recommended (370). 

Moneylenders not tbo cause of (380-90). 

Repayment prevented by : crop failures, illness, htigntion (379). 
Restriction or control of credit of cultivators not recommended (370). 
flninces of credit: monoylondois and co-operative societies (370). 


Aghioui/tukal Industries : 

Basket making rcoommonded (387). 

Co-operativo assistance recommended (391). 

Department of Indust ties should introdneo (301) 

Employment on construction of loads, bunds, tanks, canals and it ells recommended 
(387). 

Fruit growing rocommondcd (387) 

Health conditions, devotion of spare time to improvement of : 

Sanitary education and co-operative societies rocommondcd (387). 

Industrial concerns moving into rural areas, not dcsuable (387). 

Lao culture recommended (387). 

Marketing arrangements necessary (387). 

Obstacles : lack of training and caste prejudices (387). 

Pisciculture rocommcnded (387). 

Poultry rearing recommended (387) . . . 

Ficparation of agricultural produce for consumption, industries connected witn : 

Government help rccommondod (387). 

Rope making recommended (387). 

Sericulturo recommended (387). 

Study, intensive, necessary (387). 

Training by Government oxperts necessary (387) 


Aontoui/njnAi. Labour: 

Emigration (387-8) 67099-703. 

Labour-saving machinery recommended (374). ...... 

Recruitment for tea gardens of Assam, etc., from Chota Nagpur should be prohibrted 
by law (387-8) 07002-4. . . .. 0 , 

Shortage in Chota Nagpur owing to vorv thin population and emigration («jb/-»i. 
Uncultivated land In Chota Nagpur should bo developed by surplus labour assisted by 
grants of land, free railway travelling, housing arrangements and lonns (388). 


should lecoive breeding stock free from 


Amm u> Husbandry : 

Cattlo breeding: co-opeiative societies 
Government farms (380) (394). 

Dairying : 

Milk, market for in towns (383) (380). ^ 

Model diaries recommended (387). 

Eoddor : 

Crops recommended (381-3) (380-7). 

Importation suggested (380-7). 

Shortage from Eobruary to Juno (387). 

Transport facilities necessary (380). 

Pastures; Common: 

Overstocked (386). 

Ploughing recommended (386). 

Enclosed : Absence of (380). 

Plough cattlo: prices very high (378). 

Silage recommended (380). 

Gapital, AirjiAOTraa or, 10 Agriculture : 

Demonstration, practical, that fanning can bo made to pay, recommended (39 ). 
Improvements discouraged by : small return on capital invested, rent restiiobon, and 
prohibition of transfer of tenancies in Chota Nagpur (3UG). 

Need Of capital, 67715-9. 
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Co-orm vrio:, ; 

Agricultural Deportment, assistance given by, 07727, 07832-3 
Cattle breeding: Teaching rc'Coimm'iiHcd (380). 

Ccnlral Banks: District boards should deposit funds with (303) 

Credit hociol ics : 

Economic coinht ion of village people not much improved by (380 00) 67090 
Length 10 years, G7804-11. 

• Reduction of interest to cultivators to G) by means of loans nt 3 per ctnt from 
• tmpennl Rank to Provincial Bank, recommended (377-8) 

Multiplication of. not recommended (094). 

Short term credit, present system adequate (377) 

Pepartmcnl : should Consult organisations as to policy, 07704, 
pistnet boards i 

should Assist welfare societies (303-4). 
take no Interest in eo operation, 07730-1. 

Education : 

Adult, societies reeommendeil (374) 
of Mcmlicre. moral importance of '389-94), 07710. 

Education Department, no a-sislnnoe from, in Kliunti, 07728. 

Farming demonstration sueiM ics rtsOm mended (37t). 

Fedentions. 

Organisation of, neec«sary (390) 07702-7. 

Snbsidies from Government and district boards recommended (393) 07762-7. 
should Supervise welfare societies (391). 

Financial Adviser to Registrar, nppoinlmt.ii! of, ticec-sary, C7768-02. 

Implements, distribution of, recommended (381-5), 

Irrigation recommended (3804) 

Joint farming recommended (370 ( 

Land mortgage banks not recommended, 07703, 07803-4. 

Manure stores recommended (S'*!). 

Minorities, < ompulnion of, to come into S' hemes for joint benefit, recommcnde d (394). 
Moneylenders, co-operators borrow from (378) 

Non-odlcial^ : 

entire Dependence on, not desirable (393) 

Organic re. ft bdmi . , 

Obj'ets; moral and iconnmo (3S9-* , 4) 07740, 07778-80, 07S01-2. 

Organisers : 

illitt racy an obstacle, 07791-800. 

Training In a Government institution K t ominended (302-3) 0774 1-74. 

Work of (390 1) (303) 

Propaganda, importance of, 07720-0. 07708-72. 

Public Health Department, no nssi'slnncc from, ill Khunti. C772!-. 

Registrar, oonstant change of, deprecated, 07705-7, 

Sale societies, premature (OS')) 078’CS. 

S«d_ distribution stores recommended (3811 
Subsidiary industries should be organised l>v (391) 

Veterinary work recommended (383). 

Welfare societies : 

Arbitration of disputes suggested (391), 07099-703. 

Built, should be supplied io, from Government farms, (394). 

Coni entmt ion on, recommended (394) 

Credit facilities afforded. 07787-90, 07810-28. 

District lioards : 

no Assistance given by, 07730-1. 
should Assist (393-4) 

Liability of mcmliere, limited and nulimilcd, 07787-90. 

Multiple societies recommended, 07774-7, 07810-28, 

Xocnsary in every village (389-90) G7708-72. 

Schools should be established with the help ol (391) 0782b. 

Staff, 07738-9. 

Supervision by rederations, recommended (391-2). 
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GHOSE, T. P.— contd. 

Crops and Crop Projection : 

Fodder crops rccommondcd (381-3) (386) 

Groundnut recommended (375-G) (381). 

Market facilities for impioved crops nocessaiy (383). 

Rico, dnhia variety, successfully cultivated (381). 

Seed distl lbution : 

Arrangements necessary (383). 

Co-operative, iccommended (381) 

Wild animals, damago by : gun licenses, extension of, lcromma (Yd (3b4). 
Cuettvation : 

Rotation in uplands in Chota Nagpur (381). 

DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA : 

Co-opcmtivo workers recommended (385-6). 
on Cultivators' own fields recommended (375). 

Failures, instances of (376). 

Groundnut and Sugarcane su< cess fully demonstrated in Kliunti sub division (373). 
Education : 

Adult: 

Cinema recommended (371). 

Co-operative societies recommended (374) (375). 

Agricultural : 

Agricultural classes, small percentage of, in high schools nnd colleges (3P4). 
in Schools recommended (304-6). 

Compulsory, in rural areas, not rccommondcd (395) 07097-8, 07710 
Co-operativo assistance recommended (374) (385) (391) 67820. 

Midulo class jouths, attracting of, to agriculture: 

Demonstration to provo thnt agriculture con bo made profitable, to operative 
farming societies with Qovornimnt help, labour Bavinc mncbmeiv (374) 
070G4-70, 07732-G. 

Moral teaching, importance of (374) (389-94) G7740, 07778-80. G780I-2. 

Nature study recommended (393). 

School farms recommended (396). 

System docs not incicaso agricultural efficiency (391). 

Ft;nnr.iBERb : 

Adulteration : Sealed bags recommended (383). 

Artificial : 

Recommended (383). 

Testing necessary (383). 

Co-operative distribution recommended (383) 

Cow dung, u so of, ns fuel : 

Coal, special transport facilities recommended (3S3). 

Treo plantations recommended (383). 

Gypsum : successful (383). 

Natural : shortage of owing to insufficient cattle (381-3) 

Oilcako not available owing to export of oil-seeds (3831- 
Propaganda : 

Co oporative, recommended (383). 

Sulphate of Ammonia : 

Co-operativo distribution of (383). 

Successful (383). 

Finance : 

Land mortgngo banks not rccommondcd, 077G3, G7S03-4 
Taoenvi : through co-oporativo societies recommended (378). 

Forests : 

Afforestation, systematic, rccommondcd (389). 

Deforestation : 

Erosion caused by (389). 

Rapid, in Chota Nagpur (388-9). 

Soil deterioration caused by (382). 
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Grazing* 

Deforestation sometimes caused by (3S8). 

Facilities in Chota Nagpur (388). 

.Rights should bo legally defined (388-0) 07G05. 

•Sal trees in Chota Nagpur (388). 

Village plantations on waste lands recommended (389). 

HOLDINGS ; 

Consolidation, obstacles to : conservatism and laws of inheritance (370). 
Fragmentation : onuses loss of efficiency (379). 

Joint farming co-oporativo societies recommended (379). 

Implements : 

Co operatiro distribution and salo rccommonded (381-5). 

Demonstration recommended (381). 

Manufacture should be assisted by Government rewards and subsidies (384). 
Ploughs : 

Improved, too heavy for cattle, light ploughs required (384). 

Price difficulty (384-6). 

InmoATioN : 

Bunds recommended (380-1). 

Chota Nagpur, importance of irrigation extension (380-1) 

Knnko system, 07730. 

Reservoir and tank construction by co-operative effort recommended (380). 
Sohomcs suggested (380-1). 

Scope for vast extension (379). 

Wells, co-opera tivo construction, recommended (381). 

Land Tenube: 

Landlords : 

Absentee, G7672-3. 

Inch of Interest in ngTioulturo, G76G3-70. 

Propaganda among, recommended, 676G9-71. 

Rent, 07812-6. 

MAnEEUNG : 

Crop improvement : marketing facilities necessary (383). 

Facilities not satisfactory (389). 

Middlemen : 

Number oxccBSive (389). 

Profits ovccssivo, 67G78-9. 

Ronds required (377) 67G88-9. 

Subsidiary industries, marketing arrangements neccssniy (387). 

Weighing’ : Neutral tallymen suggested, 07G78-9. 

Research : 

Central Government should control and finance (374) 67G77. 

Extension necessary (373-4). 

Provincial as well as central recommended (374) 07G77. 

Stall : 

Increase recommended (374). 

Tndianisation, efficiency should not bo sacrificed to (373-4). 

Soils : 

Drainage : 

Co-oporativo drainage has improved soil in IChunti Sub division (382). 
Necessary (381-2). 
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CHOSE, T. P.~ concld. 

Soils — could. 

Erosion : 

Bunch recommended {382). 

Serious in Cliotn Nagpur (382). 

Torfst destruction lias led to dotorioration of soil in Cliotn Nagpur (382). 

Knnl.o Government farm, great improvement of soil in (382) 

Rico rntjn or sandhn disease duo to poverty of soil (376) (382.3) 

Survey neccesvry (381) 

Vi.TimrKAiu : 

Cooperative assistance reoommcndcil (385). 

Dispensaries : 

Propvgmds ns to, recommended (385). 

Use of, by agriculturists, not full (385). 

Lincoln tion i 

Prejudice against , removed bv co-operative propaganda (38C). 

■Stuff insnflieiont (3f>C). 

Staff i insnffirient (37C.7). 

Training of men of gnualn caste recommended (385) 07711-3. 

WixrAUE or Run vl Population s 
Litigation : 

Aibitr.itinn, co-operative, suggested (301) 07009-703. 

Panchnyat system ditorgnnh eil (378-0). 

Moral standard of ptoptu, very low (360-00) (305). 

Population : very eparre in Chota Nngpur (387-6). 

Ranchi distrn t : condition of the people most deplorable (30(1) 07000-703. 

Surveys, economic : 

Co-operntivo iwsistnnce recommended (305-0). 

Recommended (305). 

Soopo of enquiry (303.0). 

Welfare societies, see wider Co ortRATinn, 

GIBSON, A. J., I.E.S., F.C.H., X'.L.t?., T.Z.S., Conservator of I'oiesta, Bihar and 
Orissa (410.0). 

‘ . (etc oho LYALL, wit no's}. 

A Mil AT, iluSDANimV i 

Fodder crops recommended (118). 

Plough cattle, improvement of, ncccmiy (418). 

Stall feeding recommended (418). 


Pom ms : 

Afforestation schemes : 

Finnnco difficulty (417). 

Openings for (417). 

Agricultural purposes i 
Classification of forest (417-8). 

Policy of Government as to (117-0). 

Prior claim recognised (417)< 

Area dnngeiously low (418) 

British India j area of forest (418). 

Burning, control necessary (4)0). 

Conservation t 

to prevent Floods recommended (110). 
to iiicrciHo Water nupply (417), 

Dcteiioiotion ; 

Caused by cx< es-.lv o graying and unregulated felling (417) and burning (410). 
Etoslon caused by (410-7). 

Kemr die*. (4 1(5-7). 
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Forests — could 
Greying . 

Deterioration caused by (417-8). 

Diminution propoblo in future (410-8). 

Facilities os extensive as possible MIC) 
in Forests, oauses enormous loss of manure (410). 

System of firewood and foddci supply should bo rotational and m clmge of village 
' panchayals (41G) (419) 

GRAZING, sec tender ANIMAL HUSBANDRY and FORESTS. 

GUB, see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

HEALTH, see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

HENRY, J., Lohat Sugar Works, Lohat (1-14). 

Administration : 

Transport : 

Railways : Feeder lines, extension advoented (2) (5). 

Roads : 

Extension advocated (2) ( j). 

Metal, very' little, C4963-(i 
Repairs, fanly good, C40S3-C. 

Tramways : 

Vttitudo of local authorities to (2) (5) 

Extension advocated (3) (6). 

Private, Carrying goods for the publit by, illegal (2) (5) G492C-41. 

Prohibitive terms (2) (5) G1038-40. 

Agmouliurai, Dhtartmi ni : Services : Efficient but ineffective foi lack of staff (2) 
04034-5. 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Causes of borrowing: crop failui e, litigation, ceremonies (3) 65015-G, land purchase 
(3). 

Extent of : 76 per cent of cultivators (3) 

Moneylenders : 

Account methods, complicated (3), 05012. 

do not Harass cultivators, rmle«s a quarrel niises (3) 66013 

do not Seize land (3). 

Repayment prevented by : crop failure, litigation, ceremonies, Bnd usury (3). 
Restriction or control of cultivators, credit : not advocated (3) 66014. 

Sources of credit : land of cultivators only (3). 


Co-OEERATJOX : 

Credit societies : Best means of financing and teaching ryots (3) (G-G) 63020-1. 
Education, hick of, 06022-3. 

Implements, improved : should bo popularised by societies (3). 

Non-officials : importance of (6) 

Organisers, honorary: work of (6) G49G3-7. 

Primary- societies : numbers increasing, 66001-S. 

Supervision i necessary (G) G49G0-71, 05001, 65022-3. 

Crops and Crop Protection : 

Pests : 

Borer causes great damages to sugarcane (4). 

Caterpillar causes great damage to rabi crops (4). 

Sugar cane : 

Blioorli variety has deteriorated (1). 

Coimbatore cane replacing local Blioorli (1-2) 04930-3. 

Cutting : December to Apnl deteriorates after 48 hours, G4972-4, 04987 
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HENRY, J.— contd. 

Crops and Crop Prottctiox — -onhl. 

Sdciaroast s » 

l’usa canes, distributed, 61081-2, 01088. 

Seed : 

Pusa cane setts, advanced as itliout interest In I oliat Sugai Wotks 
64081-2, 01002-3, 04008-0, 06035. 

Sugar boot unsuccessful, 64083-4. 

CtTMIYATIOl. s 

Methods of ijots give poor but constant return (4). 

Poverty leads to poor results (4) 0(051-2. 

Rotations : finaucjsl obstacle to fallowing (4). 

Dl!MONflTUAT10:N AMI PROPAGANDA : 

Continuous demonstration, advocated (2). 

Cultivators : conservative (2) 04030, 0!iO30-lO. 
oil Cullivatois own bolds, advocated (2). 

FcilTJMSPRS : 

Ashes : used on a large scale ( 1). 

Rones : on port causes great loss (4), 

Cdvvdiing: used ns foci (4). 

Financial diflictillj (1) 01048-50. 

Nitrate of coda : expel intent ( 1} 04001-0. 

Oilcakes : too expensive, 01007. 

Finanof. : 

Cultivation expenses : Rs. 15 for an acre ill a favourable season. 63017-0. 

Tnccavi : for Emergencies only (3). 

Ifoi.nrxGS ; Consolidation oft legislation to deal with minors, unions, etc, not 
advocated (3) 

Ijupi .1 mkn rs i 

Cattle too pool to pull improved implements (3). 

Co-operativo popularisation suggested (5). 

Improved, rlinost unknown (6). 

IniucunoN' : 

Embankments : dangerous (3). 

Lift : difficulty, (41047. 

Wells: inadequate (3) 01012-6. 

Lomat Sugar Works : 

Apenby ay atom, 05011*2. 

Consumption of cane ; 

1-ocal only, 01087. 

17,000 maunds in a day, 61070. 

, Fertilisers: hns not succeeded in distributing, 64001, C3036 
Jaggeiy,not purchased by, 6108R-6, (15000. 

Lonna made to ryots on condition that produeo is sold to. 65006-10. 

Output of sugar*: 1 lakh in a good season, ligbl brown, 01077-8. 

Price of imported sugar, Works dependent on, 06026-30. 

Seed : Flint cane setts advanced to onlfivators without inteiest, 01081-2.-64002-3, 
61008-0, 05036. 

Soiling of eugai -. by brokers, mostly consumed in the Punjab, 61070-80. 
SulpluUtion process used, 05011. 

Supply of cane for, insufficient, 04076. 

Matuu-tino : 

Sugarcane : 

Competition between mills and local market for gur, 04058.00. 

Deteriorates after 48 boms, 64073-1, 6t087, 

Factories, limitation of number advocated, ClOUl-2, 05031-4. 
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Sugarcane • 

Pnoe, fixed by reference to pneo of sugar, G4937, 06037-8. 

Quality ■ impossible to pay by suorose valuo, 04921-D, 04088-91. 

Transport : look of facilities adversely affecting prices of produce (6). 

Rf.seahoh : 

Coimbatoro Cane station . importance of work of (1). 

Sugar Bnrean : importance of work of (1). 

Son s : 

Erosion by' floods (3-4). 

Reclamation : Instance of marked improvement (4) 

Vltfrinaky : 

Department : successful (2). 

Inooulation : prejudice against, dying out (2). 

HEYCOCK, W. B., LC.8 , Commissioner, Patna Division (217-60). 

See alto Foley’s ovidence (226-8), (263-0). 

Administration i 

Development Officer should control Veterinary, Agricultural and Co-operative 
Departments (222) 66683-7, 66002. 

Local Self-Government, 06749-66. 

Transport ; 

Communications, district boards willing to spend money on, 00760, 60766-0, 06799. 
Ronds: 

Bullock carta excluded from part of the road in some areas, 66795-6. 

Cess: District boards receive, 06787-8. 

Tax : 

on Bullock carls should bo earmarked for roads, suggestion, 66780-1, 
60793-6. Provincial suggested, 60786-92. 

AaHiaoLTcr.AL Department s 

Botanist and Choniist : failure to fill tlio jiosts of, n retrograde policy (219). 

Co operation : 

Registrar, close touch with, iccommcndod (220). 
ltclntions of departments, 06741. 

Development Officer should control Veterinary, Agricultural and Co-operative 
Dopartmonts (222) 00383-7, OG002. 

Expansion too slow (219). 

Functions, G6693. 

Marketing of produce, with assistance of co-operative societies, recommended (219). 
Policy m somo respeetB rotrogmdo (2)9) 00740. 

' South of Province, work in, 00772-3, 

Staff: Inadequate (219). 

Training, 00038-42. 

AtmiouLTUKAn Indebtedness : 

Causes of borrowing : Ceremonies, joint family system, inherited dobts (220). 
Interest : 

High (220). 

Legislation to reduce, suggested (220) 00308-73. 

Measures for lightening agriculture’s burden of debt : 

Co-operation, the only practical method (220). 

Moneylenders, control indebted o cl ti voters (220) 00712-3, G0733. 

Repayment prevented by : 

accumulation of high interest, excessive amount of loans (220). 

Sourcos of credit : Moneylenders and Co-oyieralivo Societies (220). 

Usurious Loans Act : useful ns to previous debts of members of co-operative societies 
(220) 00608-73, 00712-3. 
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HEVCOCK, W. B. — contd. 

Aoniot/i-TDnAL Labour : 

Emigration, 6G022-32, 0075 i. 

Kamiauti Agreements Act, ineffective, 06080*5, 00700. 

Shortage : none in Patna Division (223). 

Wages, uneconomic, 00080*5, 00700. 

Animal Husbandry : 

Cattlo bicoding : 
in nn Experimental htago (220). 

Fnl ms : 

at Cuttack, proposed (220). 
at Patna being established (220). 

Todder : 

Crops recommended (223). 

Shortage most aoutc in hot weather (223). 

Graving : 

Common grounds t 

Adequate pio\ ision of, impossible (223). 
of no real Help (223). 

Uneconomic cattlo, breeding of, encouraged by (223). 

WaRto lands, very liltlo in Patna Division (223). 

Implements, improved : cattle unsuitable for heavy ploughs (222). 

Landowners : not interested in (223). 

Stall feeding recommended (223). 

Uneconomic cattle : elimination necessary (223). 

Co* operation : 

Audit : essential (223) (IG5G5, 00742. 

Agricultural Departments should work in close louoli with ItcgiBtrar (220) GG7M, 
tii edit societies: members often go to monev lenders (220). 

Danger of over-expansion without adequnto inspecting agency (223-4). 
Development Officer should control Go-opemtive, Veterinary and Agriculh ral 
Departments (222) 00683-7, 00002. 

Embovriemcnt, danger of (220) (223) 00505. 

Implement#, distribution of, suggested (222). 

Irrigation, difficulty of, 00017. 

Liquidation : C(>505-7. 00005-8. 

Marti ting recommended (210-20). 

Members: cannot control their societies (223) 00078-0. 

Objects: (10070-0. 

Panchayats: inclined to look to then own advantage (223). 

Prepress : Deterioration in lucent years (220) 00505. 

Public Demands Recovery Ant, 0000,5-8. 

.Side societies : 

Extension in gently needed (224). 

Potato society m llihar a grent surcess (223) 00501-3. 

Feed distribution leoommcndcd (2L2), 

Supervision, importance of, emphasised (220) (223-f) GC505, 00712. 

Crops and Chop Protection: 

Fodder crops lccommendcd (223). 

1 Tmpiovoment : by experimental farms (222). 

Seed distribution : 

through Co-oporativo aoeloties recommended (222). 

Farms rccommi nded, 06715-7. 

Wild animals, damage by : jungle elesrinp lciomincndod (222). 

Dbmonstration and PnoPAnAsiiA : 

Oomt of Waids, moilrl farm at lieltinh, 06703. 

Cultivators : 

Susnioious of innovations (210) 

Willing to accept advice (210) 

rn Cultivators own field nrnimncndod (210) 06017, 06711. 
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Demonstration - and Propaganda — coiitd . 

Dangor of demonstration before improvement is piovcd to bo successful (219). 
Decorations (hononrs), giving of, to cultivators, suggested, 00303, 00718-20. 
Failures : does not Know of any (219) 06714. 

Farms, departmental, rcoommendcd (218-0) (222) 60643-0, 60715-7, 00723, 66774-0. 
Groundnut : successfully demonstrated in Cbota Nagpur (219). 

Improvements, 00714, 00721-2. 

Local demonstration recommended (218-9). 

Produce rent system discourages cultivators from adopting improvements, 66091-7. 
( See under Land Tenure). 

Rico: Dalna variety successfully demonstrated (219). 

Sipaya Farm, 0077 1-5. 

Sugaicane, Coimbatoic, suiccssfully demonstrated (219). 

Education : 

Adult • 

an Indirect method of teaching children (218). 

Practical training by slioit courses on farms recommended (218). 

Agricultural : 

Inccntno: hope of finding employment (217) 

Revenue officers, training in technical agriculture suggested. fC35(>-7. 00038-42. 
Zamindors’ son' not attracted owing to land tenure system (-’17-8) 6G556-02, 
06701-7. 

Agricultural Collogo, pTDvrnmul, question of To-opening of '• 

Affiliation to University, 00725-6. 

Entrance qualification, GG728-30. 

Veterinary College, question of combination with, G0G34-7, COT.'J 
-Compulsoiy : 

Act, pormissive, m force, 00595. 

Banki Union have adopted, CG590-7. 

Financial difficulty, 66393-9. 
not Recommcnded,’G0591-9. 

Court of Wards encourages training of minors, 00701-7. 

District boards in fas our of building schools, to the detriment o 1 other activities, 
06749, 60755-0. 

Elementary : 

, Couise, not long enough (224). 

1'innnco : funds inadequate (224). 

Illiteracy, nilapse into (224). 

Management, committees difficult to find (224). 

Quality, poor (224). 

Schools not adequately supervised (224). 

Teachers : 

not scry Competent (224) 00397. 

Supply inadoquato (224) 00597. 
not sufficiently Widespread (224). 

Middle class youths, attraction of, to agTicuituio • 

Landlords should cultivate their land (218). 

Obstacle; Inch of employment (218) 

Nature study : in rural tracts not recommended (218). 

Sabour Agricultural College : 

Closing of, a retrograde policy (217-9), 06552 8, 00364, 00633-4, 00638-42, 06740. 
Employment of students : only Agricultural Department f217-8) 00551-7, 
06038 42, 00727. 

Short courses : 

Agricultural class students (218). 
were not Popular (217) 

Students taking 3 years oourse : 
not of Agricultural classes (218). 
insufheient Number nttrooted (217) C0725-7. 

Holdings : 

F ragmcntation : 

Difficulty of prevention, 00743-5. 

Efficiency lost by (220) 

Subdivision of proprietary interests, excessive (221) 00048-9, 66733. 
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Imtiamksts ; 

Outtla : 

Improvement suggested (222). 

Unsuitability of, for drawing heavy ploughs (222). 

Co-operative distribution recommended (222) 

Cost, difficulty of (222). 

Dtniotnoj, : 

Improvement, scope for, practically unlimited (25(5). 

Khorn Vtvlloy project (2.75). 

Minor Works Irrigation A< t, 66700 
Orissa canals (267-6) 

Owners ratei (251 (1). 

Private systems : 

Control system, 0(1(100-7, 00600. 

Co-ojy'rative schemes, difficulty of, (10(517. 

District irrigation boards not recommended, cjf.717-8. 

K\|en»Ive (221). 

(Internment control would !>-> beneficial, (>000.1, CiK>07-15, 00716. 

Land Tenure svstem causes neglect (See La mi Tl vnnu). 
ofl«n Ncgl-itcd (221) 0(1001 -4, OOfilb, 0tif.70-G!, <50708-10. 

Owner hip divided among many landlords (221) bOOOO, 06003-4. 

Supply of wnior, 00018-21. 

Private Works Irrigation Act, 00700. 

None Ofinali (255). 

United Provinces Bill of 1025. premature in Rih.tr and Ori» a (250). 

Lv\t> Tevuhi. ; 

Ratal system, 00071. 

R<ng»l Tenancy Act, (107.17. 00715 
Cash it ills, 00050.01, 00770.0, (10702-1. 

Imermedinries bet neon landlord and tenant, 1507,17-0. 

Landlord* : 

do not Cultivate (217-0). 

llligal demands made by, OOOMMKI. 

not Interested In a»rleultini. (21 S) (225) 00770-03. 150003-1, 116701-7. 
nn> primarily Rout rollivtom (217-8) 15070b. 

Sub ill vision, eveet-ne, of proprietary in tow sts (221). 

Pel-man -lit xettlem nt, oiTeet-c of (217-8) (223), 60607-15, 00017, 00603-4, OGGOO-Til, 
(1(57.74, 0074(1.8. 00757-71, 66777. 

Produce rents : 

Area, aery large (221). 

.Commutation wanted by ten cuts but opposed by landlord >(221) 00130-2, 66050.(51, 
(I077S-0, 00782. 1. 

lli< l*l vantages of svvtcin (221) 00571.82, Ol.lsIO-bl, 00060-75, 00601-0, 00782-1. 
Half tin* gro»s produce (221) 00571.82. 

Irrigation adversely affected by (221) 6(5600, 00070-61, 00008-fl, 00740-8 (255) 

Tenanev 1)111, 6Q7I1O. 

Transfer of tennmies not fits*, 60080-00, (50731-2. 

■MaUM.TJMI j 

Agricultural Depirtment ehnuid assist 1 ukivuteirs (210), 

Co ojiwftt iv e, re rummt ndetl (210-2(1) (22.1) (*>e Sai n Sotunm under Co-ocehatios). 
Imprnvemeni t considerable, «ete«s.iry (227), 

Vtrnii>A(iy : 

Cjllegiial Patna; quest ion of combining with provincial agricultural college, if 
latter 1 e-opened, 006.13-7. 

Contagions di«en«0H : 

Legislation, eompulaory, time not lijje for (222). '. f 

Olrstatlcs to dealing with, ignorance mid prejudice (222). 

Depirtinuit: exp muon too alow (220) 0U738-0. 

Development Oflhcr should uinlrol Veterinary, Agricultural and Co-operative 
Departments (222) 00783*7, 00002. 
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Dispensaries : 

Control : 

is by District boards and municipalities (222) 00750-1. 
Provincial compared nith local (222). 

System working fairly well (222). 

Expansion not sufficiently rapid (222). 

Finance : lack of fnnds (222) 66750-1. 

Inoculation : 

Local control removes prejudice (222). 

Prejudice against, being gradually ovcrcomo (222) 063S8. 
Rinderpest, co-operation by Fomlntory States suggested, GG5S8-90. 
Staff : limited (220). 


Welfare op Rubai, Population : 

Hospitals : district boards in favour of, to tbe dotnment of other activities, GG740, 
01)7.75-0. 

Population, too dense (223). 


HOLDINGS : 


Common farming system recommended, Khan (446). 


Consolidation : (Sec also Fragmentation below) 


Advances might bo made to purchasers of fragments, Dobbs (60). 

Co-operation, sec under that heading. 

Government estates, consolidation ill, should be attempted first, Ttieley (284) CG909- 
13. 


quite Impossible, Atkins (18). 

Legislation suggested, Dobbs (GO). 

Legislation to enforce consolidation premature, Turkey (284) G6900. 
Legislation to facilitate exchange of small holdings recommended, Khan (446) 
Obstaolcs : 

Class dillorcnccs, Prusad (103) G635G-D. 

Conservatism, Prasad (103) 0035G 9, Qhose (379). 

Ignorance, Sethi (364). 

Inheritance Ians, Dobbs (GO), Tuetey (284), Qhose (379). 

Interest, lack of, Tuetey (281). 

Landlords, Piasad (1G3) C(i33G-9. 

Legal difficulties, Prasad (IG3) 6G36G 9. 

Mutual distrust, Tuckey (284). 

Narrow outlook of cultivators, Dobbs (GO) 

Restriction on alienation, Tvcley (284) 

Traffic in part holdi ngs, Turl cy (284 ). * 

Cultivatovs becoming landless day-labourers, Ganga Vishnu, G3331-3 G53G8 70 
Estates Partition Act, Lai (303) G7032. 


Fragmentation : (See also Consolidation aioie) 

Bad results of, Ankshun Sirha (261-2) (271). 

Cottage Industrie to relieve pressure on land recommended, Sethi (333) 

Difficult to prevent, Foley (225), Hcycock, 6G743-5. 

Education as to fragmentation necessary, Turkey (-84), Sr'hi (353-4) 
Efficiency lost by, Bryeocl (220), Lai (302-3), Qhose (379). 

Hindu lair of succession n cause, Qanga Vishnu (39). 

Impossible to prevent, Qanga Vishnu (39). 

Increasing, Turley (283). 

Inevitable, Sinha, D. P. (201) GC4P7-COJ, GG735-G. 

Legislation : 

Necessary, Arikshan Sinha (2G2). 

Recommended, Lai (303) 67032 ; not recommended, Sethi (334) 
vory Marked, Turley (283) 

Poverty caused by, Qanga Vishnu (38) 63320-33. 

Fub-tlivision of estates encourages cxecssn e si'b-d'vision of boldines, Folnj (223). 
Sub-division of proprietary interests, exccssh c, Heijcock (221 ) O664S-0. 66738. 
Tenancy A 0 I 3 should lie amended to prevent fragmentation, Karcudra (4119). 
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Inheritance laws, legislation note wry, Khan (145). 

•fo ! nt farming : tee under CO-OPERATION. 

Large scale farming recommended, Khan (415). 

Legislation : 

ns to Landlords recommended, Prasad (103) 00350-!). 

to don! with Minors, widows with life interests, persons legally incapable, alienation 
and dissentients and to keep disputes out of tho courts, not rccommcmlod — li'.nrt) 
(3), reoomincndcd, AriUhun fiinha (203), not called for, Pratad (103). no' 
necessary, Khan (146). 

Partition Act, revision suggested, Fohy (225), 

Statistics, TucUt/( 283-4) (287-8) 000t0-7. 

HOSPITALS, sec imd-r WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

HYGIENE, see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 


IMPLEMENTS : 

Blacksmiths’ shops necessary, Atlins (20). 

Capital, lock of, prevents u*o of expensive modem implements, Khan (440-1), 
Carpenters' shops necessary, A thin i (20). 

Cattle unfitto pull improved implements, Henry (D), Oanqa Vishnu, 03294, Hemtel: 
(222), Karcndra, 07881-5. 

Cliff, Doputy Director in N. W. Bihar, work of, Dobbs, 05138. 

Oo-oporatlvo s tee Isrrr.r'tta.ys under CO-OPERATION. 

Cost, difficulty of, He yeael (222). 

Cultivators' conservative habits, Lai, C7030-0. 

Dr.uoNsmATios : 

Recommended, (time (384). 

on Village farms recommended, Sethi (3G7). 

Engineering Section of Agrh ulturnl Department, should take np improvement of, Selht 
(357)07041. 

Ifiro-purehosa system recommended, Alhint (20), Sinha, ]). P. (20.7). 

Hiring of costly implements from co-operative societies, recommended, Sinha, D. P. 
(205). 

Hoe, Indian : the only implement for talo in bsrsnr, Atkint (20). 

Importation, on account at cost, not recommended, Karendra (410). 

Improvement, unknown, Henry (5). 

Instalment system recommended, Sethi (367). 

Labour-saving maihlnery, Sinha, D, P. (199), Ghost (374), 67004-70, 07732-5. 

Loans, co-operative rceommondod, Khan (447). 

MAHPPAcnmn : 

Government Towards and subsidies recommended, Ghote (384). 

Local, diffioult owing to high eost of materials, and villago smiths and carpenters 
being driven t-o the towns, Nanwlra (410) 07841-4. 

JIn«s production : 

Difficulties of, Dabbs, 05439-41. 

by Private enterprise rocommondcd, Sethi, 0704 1-7. 

Pnowona : 

Country ploughs generally used, Arihshan Sinha (206), Srthi (307). 

Improved, too heavy for cattle, Ohosc (381). 

Improvement of, Dobbt, 0543B, Importance of, Sethi (357). 

Iron, recommended, Khan (447). 

Iron mould-board : 

Advised, AU-int (19). 
being Adopted, Atkins, 05107-9. 

Light, deep tilling, required, Ghost (381). 

Jfesion, not found mtMnctory,Arihshan Sinha (200), 

* Punjab Iron plough used, Sethi, 07045. 

Sabul recommended, Khan (447). 
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Poverty prevent' use of implements end mnoliinory, Narctidra (410). 

Prico difficulty, Sinha, D. P. (204), Sclhi (357) 07044-7, Ghost (384-5). 

Repairs, difficulty of, Ganga Vishnu (30-40), Harendra, (17881-5. 

Research necessary, Sinha, D. P. (100). 
no Selling ngenoy oxista, Atkins (20). 

Soil depletion caused by uso of improved implements, Ganga Vishnu (30) 05348-50. 
Sparc parts, selling Agencies necessary, Atkins (20). 

Tnccavi loans recommended, Narendra (408).' 

Tiuctohs : 

Bullocks not supplanted by, Atkins, 00240-8. 

more Products c but land requires rest after using, Ganga Vishnu, 06340-60. 

INDUSTRIAL CONCERNS, moling into rural nre.i«, see under AGRICULTURAL 
INDUSTRIES. 

INDUSTRIES DEPARTMENT, see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 
INOCULATION, sec under VETERINARY. 

IRRIGATION : 

Agricultural Department, special irrigation section mammended, Pay, S. K. (402). 
Baya Bivor : 

practically Dried up, Congo T'ishnu (30). 

Neglect of, irill bo disastrous, Ganga Vishnu (30). 

i« 

Brans: 

m Cliota Nagpur : 

Recommended, Hoy, 8, K. (402) 08243-8, 08289-00, Hoy, A*. K. (485-0). 
Successful, examples of, Hoy, 8. K. (402) 08243-8. 

Recommended, Ghosc (380-1). 

Saligraim bund from Bettlah to Hajipur should bo out, Arikshan Sinha (204) 
06831-9. 

Canals m Orrissa not recommended, Harcndra (409). 

Chota Nagpur, importance of irrigation extension, Ghosc (3S0-1). 

Control of, by zamimlars leads to oppression of the poor, Sinha, D. P. (204) 
00317-40. 

Co-operative : see Ijuiioatiok under CO-OPERATION. 

Distribution : 

in Bilrnr satisfactory, Samp (310). 

in Orissa, vety wastoful, Bery, 07105-8, Samp (310). 

District boards might keep boring plants, Sinha, 31. 8. 06984-5. 

Drainage, see under SOILS. 

Embankments : dangerous, Henry (3). 

Extension : 

Importance of, Sethi (354). 

Little scope for, Bery, 07093-5, 67105-71, 07181-1. 

Vast scope for, Boy, N. K. (485). 

Extent of, Tuelxy (284-5) (289) 00931-6, 00930. 

Finance : list of works prevented by Onancinl difficulty, Foley (226) (253-4). 

Floods : Nee under SOILS. 

Government assistance suggested, Sinha, 31. S. 00984-5, CC9S9-00. 

Importance of, Ganga Vishnu (39) 05281. 

Improvement, scope for, practically unlimited, Hey cock (250). 

Kanko : bunds adiocatod, Dolls (00-2). System, Ghosc, 07730. 

Khora Vnlloy project, Heyeacl (255). 

Landlords, obstruction by, Arikshan Sinha (202-3). 

Land tenure as affecting irrigation, TvcJey (279) 00808-70, 0088D. 

Lavs: 3Imor and Private Irrigation Works Acts of 1922, no work carried out 
under, Sinha D. P. (201). 

Legislation : 

Necessary to bring irrigation under public control, Sinha D. P. (204). 
Recommended, Arikshan Sinha (202-3). 
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Lift: 

Diflionlt, Henry, 0)047. 

Iron rahnt wheel, etc., recommended, Sethi (354) (357), Khan (445). 

Potiinn wheel recommended, Khnn (446). 

Miaon Works : 

Whnr, Day, 07172-3. 
small Canals, Dobbs (CO). 

Contour embankments, Dobbs (60). 

Irrigation Department responsible only for aohomes referred to it, by oivd n ilhor - 
tics, Bery, 07000. 

Irrigation Act, Ueycoek, 00709. 

Openings for, Tueley, 00881-8. 

Obstacles : 

Apathy of landlords, Dobbs (00) 05132-3, 05522-4. 

Fixed cash rents, Dabbs, 05522-4. 

Inheritance laws, Dobbs, 05522. 

Smallness of holdings, Dobbs (00). 

Overseors should ho appointed, Dobbs, 05427-31, 

Propaganda, Ben/, 07090-10). 

JIiwalT.irporo : Inadequacy of irrigation, Oanga Vishnu (39) 05282-4. 

‘Obstacles : finance and Inch of definite policy. Boy, N. K. (480). (See also under 
Motor Works above.) 

Orissa, a loss being incurred. Bay, 07i57-8, 

Orissa canals, ffrycoch (256-0). 

Owners rates, flcjicocL (2G1-6). 

Permanent settlement : 

ns Affecting irrigation, Turkey, C08G8-70, 00905.0, Bay, 67185-91. 

Prevents improvement, Foley (225-0) (253-4). 

Ttrian wheels suggested, Sarup (310), Khan (4)5). 

1’riuiio, Turley, 00031-0, Bay, 07170*7. 

Private Systems i 

Control system, Ifeyenek, 00000-7, 00009. 

Co-operatiso snli-mcs. difficulty of, Hey met, 600)7. 

TK»Wt«t irrlgnUnu liuatils not reeouuneuded^ lletjcerl, 06747-8. 

Extensive, UeyrosL (221). 

Govenimcn) control would be liencfiria), Heyeoek, 60605, 00607-15, 60740. 

Land tenure system eniwos neglect (See Lard Tr>tinn). 

often Neidoeted, I/ti/cocfc (221) COGOl-t, 00010,06050 61, 66708-10. 

Ownership divided among many landlord // tyctyk (221) 00000, 0000 1-1. 

Supply of water, Heycock. 00018-21. 
very Valuable, HeycocL (22 1 ). 

Private Works Irrigation Act. Ueycock, 60709. 

Pumping stations with pipe lines from livers in Norlh Bihar suggested, A thus (18). 
Itainfall : 

Average CO ins., but not well distributed, Sethi (351), 

Dcry, 07165-70. 

Rates, Bery, 07) 57-01, 07178. 

Research os to easy methods neee» wiry, Sinhn, D, P. (199). 


Reservoirs: 

Investigation necessary, Khnn (415) (451), 

Recommended, Lot (303), Qhose (380), Boy, N, A’. (486). 

River iroimng recommended, Lai (!103). 

River#, drying up, Lai (303) 07033-5, 070 14-0, (See Floors inula SOILS.) 

Ryots should lie encouraged to make tliolr own irrigation works, Tvelry (286). 
Saligrami bund from Beifiah to llnjipur, should be out, Arilshan Sinlia (204) 00834-0, 


Schemes s 

in Oliota Nagpur suggested, Boy, A’. K. (4S5). 

Scope for small, Sarup (309-10). 

Suggested, Lnl (303), Biiiha, M. S. (298) 00981-5, Ghost (380*1). 
yn v 393 -5u 
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Scope for, groat, Atlina, G5185, Ohose (379), 

Silt, see under SOILS. 

Silting causing rivers to dry up, donga Vishnu (39) 66283-8, 66290. 

Son Canals, Heycock (266), Btry, 67185-91. 

Son canals area waterlogged, Dobbs, 65626-30. 

Surrey, Btry, 67179-80. 

T aars ; 

m Bihar, Sarup (310). 

not Teasiblo in North Bihar, Atlina (18) 65186-6. 

in Onssa silted up and brought under cultivation, Sethi (354). 

Rccommonded, Ghost (380). 

Tri bem canal, no scopo for extension, Btry, 67192-4. 

United Provinces Bill of 1025, premature m Bihar and Orissa, Heycoel (256). 
Wastage, Sarup (310). 

Wotcr requirements of crops should bo investigated, Khan (445). 

Wells : 

Agricultural Department responsible for Binldng, Btry, 67096-8. 

Co-operative construction, recommended, Ohose (381). 

Inadequate, Henry (3) 64042-6. 

in Mnzaffarpore, nature of soil necessitates brick walls, Grinya Vishnu, 65289. 

Scopo for, unlimited, Boy, A'. K. (480). 

Tube, research necessary, Boy, N. K. (486) 

JOINT-FARMING, sec under CO-OPERATION. 

KHAN, Moulvi Saiyid Muhammad Ahsan, Zemindar and Secretary of the Barh Agri- 
cultural Association, Barh, District Patna (440-66). 

Administration : 

Chamber of Agriculture, all-India, central, recommended (441). 

Paso Agricultural Research Institute : 

Cattlo breeding, successful work (449). 

Contiol of provincial departments by, recommondcd (443-4) 68210. 

Experts from, should take the place of provincial experts (443). 

Staff should be increased (444). 

Transport : 

Railways, freights foi agricultural requisites should be reduced (444). 

Roads, rural, for cart traffic necessary (444). 

Steamers, freights for agricultural requisites should be reduced (444) (451). 
Agricultural Department : 

Agricultural associations, control by Department recommended (443). 

Experiments by, have led to great improvement (443). i 

Finance inadequate (444). 

Services inadequate (444). 

Staff : 

Inadequate (440). 

Sympathy with cultivators necessary (440). 

Tcaohers should be supplied by (443). 

v. 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Causes of borrowing : crop failure and other calamities, extravagance (444). 
Mortgages : , 

Non-terminablo should be prohibited (444), 

Right of cultivator as to, should bo limited (444). 

Repayment prevented by: Extravagance and high, interests (444). 

Restriction of cultivators' credit by limiting right of mortgage and sale, rcLommcnded. 
(444). 

Sources of oredit : moneylenders aud prosperous ouitivatois (441). 

Usurious loans Act recommended (444). 
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Co-operation suggested (440). 

•Cottage industries, organisation of, by Industries Department, recommended (450). 
Pm it growing : research necessary (411). 

Health conditions, devotion of sparo time to improving : village societies and propa- 
ganda recommended (450). 

Implements, agricultural oo-opemtivo manufacture of, recommended (450). 
Industrial concerns, moving into rural areas recommended (450). 

Poultry rearing, religious prejudice (150). 

Preparation of agricultural produce for consumption, industries connected with: 

Government assistance recommended (400) 08228-31 
Study, intensive, recommended (450). 


Agricultural Lauour : 

ICamai bj stem ; 
should ho ItcviBcd (450). 
is not Serfdom, 08108-202. 

Labour colonies, recommended (150). 

Shortage : 

Migration causes (450). 

Subsidiary indiistncs would not aggravate, 08228-31. 

Uncultivated land, development of : Grants of land, good wages and Inborn colonies 
recommended (450). 

Wages, should be systematised (450). 

Animal Husbandry : 

Cattle breeding : 

Co -operatise societies recommended (152) 68210-21. 

Cioss-brceding with cattle from Punjab iccommrndcd (440). 

Dual purpose aim iccommendcd (44'J). 

Pusa. successful work (410). 

Stall, Government, should lie increased (410). 

Gat tin insurnneo co-operatin' societies recommended (152). 

Dairying : 

Milk supply: co-operative societies recommended (440). 

Schools recommended ( 140). 

"Fodder : 

Crops recommended (440). 

Shortage from July to Decemlier (440). 

Varieties u«ed (440). 

Landowners: propaganda to load to greater interest, recommended (440). 
Pasture, enclosed, ub’cnre of (4 fO), 

Silo : 

Recommended (440) (440). 
not Used by cultivators. 68190-7. 

Capital, Attracting or, to AoKtorLTUBE : 

Agricultural association, all-India, recommended (453). 

Decorations (honours) for capitalist, agriculturists, recommended (453). 
Improvements discouraged by lack of eonfidenro in securing adequate* return from 
capital invested (463). 

Uo-opfration : 

Agricultural Association at Barb, 08212-21. 

Agricultural organisation societies i 
Control bv Agricultural Department, recommended (443), 

Recommended (440) (460-1) (453) 08102, 08203-0. 

Subsidies from Government recommended (440) (413). 

Cattle breeding societies recommended (452), 

Cattle insurance societies recommended (452). 

Consolidation of holdings soeieties iccommcnded (402). 

Credit societies ; 

Deposits, landlords and bankers should be persuaded to mivko (462). 
l-oons from Government, free of interest, recommended (451). 
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Co-orntATiojf— toji/rf. 

Demonstration and propaganda work recommended (440). 

Improvements societies recommended (402). 

Implements • 

Distribution of, ret ommended (4)7-8) (102). 

Loans for purchase of. recommended (417-8). 

Interest, reduction recommended (4)1) (402). 

Joint farming societies recommended (162) 

Mills supply sneicties recommended (140) 

Minorities, compulsion of, to join in m hemes for tlio common benefit, tccoimmni’u’ 
(162). 

Objects achieved to ft great extent (462) 

Purchase societies should lie intrensrd (162) 

Pale societies . 

Mismanagement in the past (462) 

Hot ommended (161) 

Sieil distribution ns ommended (111) 08217-8. 

State Co-operative Danl. t recommended, branch in every village deniable^ H4). 
Sub.idies from Government n commended (481). 

Snpcrvi«ioM inadequate ( 162 ) 

Cnors and Cnor 1’non.cnos : 

Pests i inadeqtiftto nttention 1ms lioen given to (147). 

Need ilitiniwlton oo-o/JCMlno rect»»nn tufa! (4il) (440) 6S217S 
\\ del animals, damage by : 
retiring rc commended (4 17) 

Gun licenses access cry (447) 

8000111(417). 

Dt.vi»vsTnvTi(is a* n Pi.oriovftDA : 

Agricultural assoc lationa should Ixi utilised (440) (118). 

Cit.omn recommended ( 144). 

Cooperative assistance momnundtd (410). 

Cultivators, sympathy vutb, tue-vs-ary (110) (413). 

Decorations (honours) for Capitalist agriculturists, recommended ||.'3) 

1'nrm at Patna failed (443). 

Field demon ttrat ions rceoinmended (113). 

Indigenous methods reeommuidod (410-1). 
landlords -bonld help (4 13) 

Punp'ieitj , imjmrtance n( (143) 

Vcmncul ir, recommended (443). 

Em'cvnos : 

Adult : Evening ec hool», peripatetic lectures and ptupauands recommended (442). 
Agricultural : 

After-e ini re of etude nt s, vviy feu openings, mainly Government ten ;cc (442). 

At t* ndsiice disappointing (412) (463). 

College necessary (112) C8103 6. 

Institutions inadequate (4 11-2). 

In Middle schools, teaching of *< it nllHc eerie ulturc recommended (462). 

Practical farm training recommended (112). 

in Primary school c, ns a lompnlsoiy subject, reeomincndfd (J52). 

Pupils, wry small projs'rtion belongs to agricultural classes (4 12). 

Sftbcmr College, ilosmg of, regrettable, 6810341, CS21 1. 

Schools retoramendcs] (112). 

Short cour-es for sons of landlords recommended (4 12). 

Stipends, etc., for beiya of agricultural e!n»scs recommended (4s2). 

Teachers : ' 

should be dmii7i from agricultural e liissc* (442). 

Agricultural Department should supply (413). 

Itinerant, recommended (402-3). 

Supply insufficient (4 12). 
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Edwoatioiv — contd. 

Attendance, small proportion of boys in fourth class, due to their having to pork 
„ <«3). 

Compulsory, recommended (453). 

Finnneo from Government recommended (443). 

Middle olass youths, attracting to agriculture : 

Preference for Government appointments should bo given to applicants trained in 
agriculture (442). 

Nature study recommended (442). 

School farms and school plots recommended (442). 

Universities : 

Degree course in agricultural scionco and rural economy recommended (462). 
Rural economy, havo aroused vory littlo interest in (462). 

IfnnntisEBS : 

Adulteration : legislation suggested (446). 

Artificial : cost difficulty (440). 

Co-opcrativo supply recommended (446). 

Coivdung, uso of, ns fuel : purchase by agricultural associations recommended (440). 
Gypsum, groat demand for, in Bihar (440). 

Ro5“nrrh necessary (440). 

Soot recommended (440). 

Tank mud rccominondcd (440). 

FlKAKCE s 

Co-operative State Bank recommended, branoh iu every village dcsirablo (444). 
Toccavi : Co-oporntivo banks preferred (444). 

Forests : 

Afforestation, openings for. in Bilinr (461). 

Deterioration has causod erosion in Chota Nagpur (461). 

Firewood : Agricultural associations should distribute (450). 

Fodder : Agricultural associations should distribute (460). 

Grass cutting permitted but not practised (450). 

Grazing j 

Deterioration not caused by (450). 

Facilities granted freoly (460). 

Protection, importance of, in Chota Nagpur (451). 

HotniNOs : 

Common fanning system recommended (446). 

Consolidation : legislation to facilitate oxcnnngo of small holdings recommended 
(446). 

Inheritance laws, legislation necessary (445). 

Largo scalo faiming recommended (445). 

Legislation to deal with minors, widows, etc., not necessary (415). 

LuPtEMESTS J 

Capital, lack of, prevents use of expensive modern implements (440-1). 
Co-operative distribution rccommondod (417-8). 

Loans, co-operativo recommended (447). 

Ploughs, iron, recommended (J47). 

Irrigation : 

Drainage of low-lying lands of Bihar, system should ho dovisod (446). 

Lift: Rabat pump or Persian wheel rccommondod (445). 

Reservoirs, investigation necessary (446) (451). 

Water requirements of crops should bo investigated (445), 
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Land Tenure : 

Produce rents : Commutation has improved the position of cultivators (453). 
Marketing ! 

Agricultural associations should form a trading federation (461). 

Co-operntiOn recommended (451 ). 
facilities not satisfactory or adequate (461 ). 

Grading recommended (451). 

Information, plaoing of, at disposal of cultivators, eto., recommended (461). 
Middlemen : 

Commissions excessive (461). 

Dupo cultivators (451). 

Besearob : 

l'ruit growing, research as to, recommended (441). 

Indigenous methods should bo impro\cd 1440-1). 

Organisation, improvement of, necessary (440). 

Staff inadequate (440). 

Soils: 

Alkali lands, lealamation by gypsum, under-draining and flooding (446). 
Drainage, importance of (445). 

Erosion : bunds recommended (440). 

Flooding : 

Deterioration of land by (440). 

Improvement of land by (440). 

Declamation : 

Demonstration by Agricultural Department recommended (440). 

Subsidies recommended (446). 

Statistics : 

Villngo societies should bo utilised to collect (453-4). 

Tariffs and Sea Freights : 

Export duties on agricultural produce should bo reduced (451). 

Import duties on agricultural implements should bo reduced (451). 

Soa freights on ngrioulturnl implements and produce should be reduced (444) (451) 

Veterinary : 

Contagious diseases : legislation necessary (448). 

Department : 

Director of Agriculture should control (448). 

Finance inadequate (448). 

Services inadequate (444). 

Staff inadequate (448). 

Dispensaries : 

Control (448). 

by District bonrds, not satisfactory (448). 

Provincial authorities, transfer to, recommended (448). 

Expansion inadequate (448). 

ono in caoh Sub-division recommended (441). 

Touring Btaff, insufficient (448). 

Use of, by agriculturists, not full (448). 

Inoculation : 

Foes, none charged (448). 

Boligious prejudice slowly dying out (448). 

Bcsearch : 

Inadequate (448). 

Laboratory in caoh distrlat recommended (441). 

Provincial institutions recommended (448). 
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Veterinaby — co ntil, 

Scrum : supply insufficient (418). 

Stud : Veterinary Assistants should bo deputed to each village (441) (444). 

Superi or Veterinary Officer with the Government of India, appointment recom- 
mended (448). 

Weefabe of Rubai, Population : 

Conditions as to povorty and ignomneo appalling (440) (453). 

Grain, increased price of, has benefited cultivators (453). 

Health societies, village, recommended (452). 

Surveys, economic, recommended (453). 

IUSAN SABHA, Arilthan SMta, 00840-54, 00850-02. 

LABOUR, see AGRICULTURAL LABOUR. 

LAC, see AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES end NORRIS. 

LAL, GURUSAHAI, M.L.C., Vakil, Bihar and OriBsa (302-0). 

AdmouMTUBAti Indebtedness : 

Bengal Tenancy Aot, 07011-3. 

Causes of borrou ing : crop failures, ceremonies, cattle mortality and litigation (302) 
67017-0. 

Dnradnp.it, should bo adopted (302) 07051. 

Interest : 

Bates 18 to 24 per cont per annum, 07020-5. 

Kostriotion recommended (302). 

Landlords, loans by, 07057-00? 

Measures for lightening agriculture's burden of debt i enforcement of Usurious Loans 
Act, restriction of interest, adoption of principle of damdopal, publicity as to 
iutoiost restriction, compulsory' repayment at threshing time (302). 

Mortgogos : 

, Nun-terminable, should not bo prohibited (302). 

Restriction not desirable unless holdings are made non-tiamJernblo (302) 07041-3. 
Repayment s 

Compulsion recommended (302) 07089*01. 

Prevented by : keeping grain for hottoi prices, high interest, bad storage annnge- 
menta, accumulated old debts (302) 07020-9, 

Restriction or control of cultivator’s oredit, suggestions ns to (302) 07041 -3. 
Sources of credit : moneylenders (302). 

Usurious Loans Act ; 

Enforcement highly necessary (302) 07030. 

Jgnoianco of, among cultivators, 67031, 07050-1. 

AOIUOULTUliAt. INDUSTBIES : 

Basket making carried on (304). 

Boo-kcoping,ignornnte of methods (304). 

Cliarka for women rceommonded (304). 

Cottage industries not requiring valuable machinery recommended (304) 07040. 
Employment : largo Seale industrial concomawould notimprovo rural employment 
(301). 

Instruction neoessaty (304). 

Lao vulture, ignorant o of methods (304). 

Leisure period i 

in Patna district some cultivators w ork throughout tho year whilo others ha\o no 
work from July to September (304). ' 

Obstacles : ignorance of motliods (304). 

'Organisation of supply of row materials and marketing recommended (301). 
Papcr.manufaoture from rico straw suggested (30 J) 07052-3. 

Pisciculture s villagers would not take interest in (304). 

Poultry roaring : villagers would not take interest in (304). 

Rope-making tarried on (304). 

^Sericulture, ignoraneo of rootkodR (304). 

Spinning of cotton recommended (304). 
iStudy, extensive, not recommended (304) 07030-40. 
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Agricultural Ubooh, wages in kind, 67054-62. 


Animal Husbandry : 

Fodder : Rico straw : 

Good, 07073-80. 

Paper making from, effect upon supply, 67052-3. 

Crops and Crop Protection, pests : caterpillar, 07083, 67087. 

Cultivation, Rotation, 67063-4, 

Fertilisers, cowdnng, 07065-7, 67072 ; green manure, eanai or paddy, 67068-71. 

Holdings, Estates Partition Aot (303) 67032. 

Fragmentation, causes great loss of Efficiency (302-3) ; legislation recommended. 
(303) 67032. 

Implements, cultivators’ conservative habits, 67036-9. 

Irrigation : 

Reservoirs recommended (303). 

Riror training recommended (303). 

Rivers, drying up (303) 07033-5, 67044-6. 

Schemes suggested (303) 

Land Tenure, Bongal Tenancy Aot, 67041-3. • 

Marketing : 

Storage of crops by cultivators waiting for better prices (302) 67020-9. 

Subsidiary industries : organisation required (304). 

Soils: 

Alkali land : irrigation recommended (303). 

Erosion, drainage, levelling, and ridging recommended (303-4). 

Improvement: methods recommended (303). 

Reclamation, groundnut and til cultivation recommended (303). 

LAMBERT, H., M.A..I.E.S., Officiating Director of Public Instruction, Bibar and OiisEn- 
BLAIR, F. H., M.A., I.E.S., Deputy Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and Orissa 
(316-34) (See also FAWCUS, witness). 

Co-operation, educational work very small, 67246. 

Education : 

Adalt: 

Literacy certificates not given, 67285-6. 

Night schools mainly, 67203-17, 67274. 

Supervision, 67359. 

Text books, the same as used in primal} schools, 67283-4, 67360. 

Agricultural : Experimental agricultural olasses at middle schools proposed, 67222-4- 
Banhi Union : 

Attendance Officer, 67350-1. 

Compulsory primary education, 07198-202, 67260-4 (334). 

Compulsory : 

Banki Union, seo above. 

Contracting-m system, 07280-2. 

Demand for, 67226-0, 07273. 

Difficulty of enforcing, 07235-0, G7252-4. 

Experiments in, 07227-31, 07250-1. 

Financial difficulty, 67355. 

Selective, C7299-300. 

Co-operative movement: doing very little (323). 

English, great demand for, 07225.* 
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Education — contd. 

Fomalo : 

at Boys’ schools, 67356-7. 

Importance of, 67217-20. 

Finance, 07301-4, 07306-10, 67310-31, 67353-5, 07363-75. 

Garjat State, oxporicnco in, 67237-45. 

Grants, conditions of recognition of schools, 67301-4. 

Hygiene difficulty in teaching, 07287-00. 

Legislative Council's favourable attitude, 67317-8. 

Literaoy, 07277-0, 67285-0, 672D5, 67301-2. 

Middle class, education of, 67247-0. 

Middle schools : shopkeeping olnsscs prefer, 67201-5. 

Permanent settlement, in relation to educational finance, 07360-71. 

Primary: 

Attendance, 07232-4, 07237-45, 67201-7, 07200-72, 67280-2, 672D6-300, 67352. 
Comparative expenditure on, 67363-8, 67372-5. 

District hoards control, 67260-72, 67301-4, 07348-0. 

Fees, 07353-4. 

Free, financial difficulty, 67305-10. 

One-teacher schools, 67301-4. 

Pupils mainly from cultivating classes, 07291-2, 07295. 

Jtatip between numbers of tenohers and boys, 07301-4, 07352. 

Schemes, procedure as to, 07332-17. 

Statistics, 07232. 

Propaganda: 07273-4. 

Public Health Department, touch with, 07287-60. 

Teachers : • 

Pay, inadequate, 67310-31. 

Supply inadequate, 07275-0. 

Womon, difficulty as to, 67220-1. 

Tovt-boOka : 

for Adult and primary schools the same, 07283-1. 

Committee, 07255-03, 07208. 

for Urban and rural schools the same, 07359. 

LANDLORDS, see under LAND TENURE. 

LAND TENURE S 

Batal system, Ueyeock, 00071. 

Bengal Tcnanoy Act, Tucley (278), Sinha, D. P., 06518, 00631, Ueyeock, CC737, 06745, 
Lai, 07041-3. 

' Capitalist land monopoly, danger of, Aril flan Sinha (202) (271-2) G6840-2. 

Cosscs, illegal, imposed by landlords, Sinha, D, P. (203) 00514-6. 

Chota Nagpur Tonancy Act, Tuelcy (270) 00001-5. 

Co-operative movement, effect upon position of tenants, Turley, 00800-7. 

Cultivators becoming landless day-labourers, Oanya Viehnu, 05331-3, 03308-70. 
Dispossession of ryots, Tuelcy (270-80). 

Firewood scarcity eau«cd by law ns to cimerohip of trees, Anlslun Sinha (206). 
Government’s policy criticised, Sinha, JO. P. (107) G0514-8. 

Improvements of land dheouraged by present system, Sinha, D, P, (20‘ i ) 0nf>3t. 
Tnhorilanec laws : discourage improvements, Dobbf, 05522-1. 

Jnscourily of, Turkey (286-7) 0GS90-I, 0GS98, 66021-3. 

Intermediaries between landlord and tenant, Jlcyeocl, 60735-0, 

Landlords : 

Absontee, Sethi, 67528, (those, 67072-3, Hoy, S. K, (457). 

Capital, tre under that heading. 

Co-operation, landlords’ inertia an obstaclo to, Qanrja Vishnu (38). 
do not Cultivate, II cy cock (217-8). 

Education of : 

Compulsion recommended, Pay, S, K ., 6$251-t. 

Lack of, Tuelcy (286-7) 60860-1, 60808, 00921-3. 

Short period courses at provincial farms recommended, Sinha, t), P, (200). 

Sons, tlcyeork (217-8) 00559-62, 06701-7, Khan (442). 
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Lavdlobds — contd. 

Graving : obstruction In, Arilslian Sinha (260). 

Illegal demands made bj, Heycoel , CC08G-90. 

lack of Interest in agriculture, Sinha, D. P. (205), Htycocl (218) (223) 0G550-C3, 
GGG03-4, 0G701-7, Setln (350) G552G-7, 07054-0, Ohott, G70G3-7C, Karendra. 
07837-40. ■ 

lingation, control of, leads to oppression, Sinha, D. P. (204) 0G537-40. 

1-oans bj , inf, 67057 00 

make gram Lonnn which are beneficial, Prasad (102). 

•Oppression of tenants, Dobbs (50) (GO), Sinha, D P. (203) 00517,00537-40, Tveley 
(280-1) (286-7) 60871-0, 00017-8, 00958, Dobbs (60) (Set Rent-receipts and 
Thiladari, bcloii). 

Propaganda : 

Among, recommended, Ohott, 07009-71, Khan (449). 

By, recommended, Sethi (351), Khan (443). 

Aro primarily Rent collectors, Heycoel (217-8) 00708. 

Pawm system, Prasad (162) 

Sub-division, oxccssive, of proprietary interests, Hct/cocl (221) 

Mortgages, see under AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

Orissa Tenanoy Act, Tucl ey (280). 

PERVIA1.ENT SETTL.EMI-XT : 

Bad oflocts of Foley (225-0) (253 4). 

Bery, 67185 91. 

Discourages improsoments, Dobbs, 05522-4. 

in relation to Educational finance, Lambcit and Blair, 07309-71. 

Effects of, licycock (217-8) (223) 00007-15, 00617, 00003-4, 06009-76, 00734, 60746-8, 
00757-71, 00777, Karendra (409) 67861-9, 07888-01, Twin (278) (280) 60S08-70. 
00920, 6b965-9. 

Pradhani system in forco in Santa! Pargnnns, Foley (225). 

Prico of land incrcasinc, Ganya Vishnu, 65320-33, Aril 'hint Sinha, G6S23. 
Proprietors’ privnte lands, Tveley (278). 

Relations between landlords and tenants, a serious obstnclc to agricultural imprnvc- 
ments, Tveley, 00898, 60921-3. 

Rext: 

Amount, Oanya Vishnu, 66304-0, Atkins, 65204-7, Qhosr (395) 67812-5. 

Cash rents, licycock, 00050-01, 60778-9, 00782-4, Dobbs, 05522-4. 
is Increasing, Arilshan Sinha, OOS23. 

Produce Rent : 

Aroa, very large, Ileycoc l (221). 

Commutation : 

has Improved position of cultivators, Khun (453). 
question of, Tveley (285). 

wanted by Tenants but opposed by landlords, Hevcocl (221) 06580-2, 00050-01, 
00778-9, 00782-4. 

Cultivators, legal occupancy rights not usually recognised, Tveley (278) 00916-7. 
Disadvantages of system, Heyeork (221) (i0574-S2, 00650-0], 6G0C9-75, 60691-9, 
00782-4. 

Half the gross produce, Ueyeo ck (221) 00574-82. 

Importance of problem, Tveley (278). 

Irrigation s 

Adversely affected by, Heyeock (221) 0CC0G, 6G050 01, 00098-9, 00740-8 (255). 
Effoct upon, Tveley (270). 

Output adversely affected, Tveley (278-9) 00921-3. 

Rental value or land s about 50 per cent of the produoo, Dobbs, 05478-85. 
Rent-receipts not given, Tveley (280) 00873-0, 00892-5, 00959-02. 

Resumption by superior landlords in the event of failure of heirs, hinders improvement 
of land, Boy, S. K. (409). 

Snb-dn ision of proprietary interests, Tuelty (278) (280-7) GG890-1, 00898, 00921-3, 
60940-7. 

Survey, Tveley (281). 

System, Sinha, D. P. (208). 

Tenancies, Tveley (283-4) CG940-7. 

Tenancy Aots should bo amended to prev ent fragmentation, Karendra (409). 

Tenancy Bill, Heyeocl, 00760. 

Tenanoy law, complicated, Tucley (277-8) 60919. 
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Tkikajari system, Tuckey (280-7) 0081)0.1, 00808, 00921-3, 00053-7, 06002. 

Transfer of* occupancy rights is subject to consent of landlord, Ileyeo el, 00680-90, 
00731-2, Turkey (278-80), Ohosr (303) j should be eonforred on tenants, Ankshan 
SMiit (201). 

Transfer of land should bo facilitated, Dobbt (50). 

LITIGATION, see wider WELFARE OP RURAL POPULATION. 

LOHAT SUGAR WORKS, ate under HENRY. 


LYALL, J. H., B. A., Officiating Conservator of Forests, Bihar and Orissa (410-29). (See 
also GIBSON, witness.) 


Administration : 

Transport : communications necessary to onnblo agriculturists to make full use of 
forests, 07800-7. 

Aonioirr/ruuAi, Industries : 

Lac culture, 07002, 07070. 

Paper-making : Subai gross used, 08012-4. 

Ropc-mahing, grass used, 07900-10. 

Animal Husbandry : 

Cattle : number excessive, C7003-G. 

Stall feeding recommended, OS01S. 


l’onrsTS : 


Agricultural purposes : , , „„„„ 

Communications, improsed, necessary for full uso of forests, 0,890-7, 
07910-7. 

Relations between forest officers and ugricullurists, 07030-2, 08015-20. 
Arcs, dangerously small, 07018-22, 07000-70. 

Bamboo: village plantations common in certain nrens, 07947-01. 

Burning : deforestation mused by, 07997. 

Charcoal burning industry : 

Communications necessary, 07916-7. 

Failed, 07010-7, 0801 2. 

Classification, OS008-9. 


Conservation : 

Catchment areas, 08000-7. 

Difficulty of, 0702G-7. 

Legislative Council’s opposition, 07981, 07998-08000, 0S020-3. 
Pancliayat control discussed, 07925-7. 


Deforestation : 


07909, 


Causes, 07997. 

Erosion caused by, in Chota Nagpur, 07933-43, 07D82-3. 

Serious, 07978-83. , , 

Firewood collection allowed in foresls in which graving is prohibited, G,899. 


Grass s 

Cutting : _ 

Allowed but not practised, 07904-14, 07000-5. 
Fees charged, 07090-3. 

Propaganda suggested, 08015-29. 

Paper-making, used for, 07009-11, 08012-4. 
Rope-making, used for, 07009-10. 

Spcnr grnsH, 08010-1. 

Graving : 

Deforestation caused by, 07097. 

Diminution probablo in the future, 07984-0. 
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Forests — confd. 

Fcc«, 67001-3. 

Prohibited areas, 67809, 67076-7. 

Propaganda in favour of stall fooling rosommeadcl, 08015-21. 

Sheep, very littlo, 67087-8. 

Lae ouflnrc, 67062, 67070. * 

Leaves used as manure, 67028-0. 

Minor : 

Enolostiro reeommendod, 07023-4, 07070-7. 

Estate agonoy duties of forest officers, 07071-5. 

Yielding charcoal, fuel and poles, spear grass, 68008-11. 

Pan'hrujats, control by, suggested, 07025-7, OSOOl-4. 

Private : 

being Destroyed, G7022. 

Control by Government suggosto 3, 07502, 67001 5,07998-68013. 

Tlosem) : open lands in, 07080. 

Rights, difficulty of defining, 070 10-3. 

Sal tree, 07007. 

Service : 

Duties, 07071-5. 

Special, for agricultural areas, suggested, 07014-0. 

Training, 07000, 

Timber forests, 07808, 6S000. 

Yillnco tree plantation: not practised, 670(1-50. 

MAMMA, S«* under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION, 

MANURE, see FERTILISERS. 

MARKETING : 

Agricultural associations should form a trading federation, Klan (451). 

Agricultural Department should assist cultivators, hlryeorL (219). 

Ammonium phosphate and Ammonium sulphate, m lrkoting organisation nece«aiy, 
DMs, 051 19, 03558-0. 

Cattle: exported to Bengal, Congo Ft»Sntt(I0) 05201, 05351-2. 

Communications, lack of, hampers marketing, Sdh i (352). 

Co-operative, tee Majsketh>o omf Sale Societies under CO-OPERATION. 

Crop improvements: marketing facilities necessary, Ghost (383). 

JMlait, Prasad (161). 

Employment, rural, eould bo increased hv organisation of markets, Sinha, D. P. (200). 
•Exporters, : undo netivities of, Sinha D. P. (200). 

Facilities: 

Xtohbi, 05118-51. 

Markets, nolack of, Sinha.D. P. (200), open markets necessary, Praiad (164). 
not Satisfactory, Prasad (104), Sethi (300), Shore (389), Khan (461). 

Federation of village co-operatlvo societies : 

Finance, flow, S. K, (401) CS255-C0. 

State control discussed, Ron, S, K, (404) 08210-50. 

Suggested, lloy, S, K. (401). 

Forward sales of crops before harvest, unfavourable to cultivators, Prmai (160). 

Fruits : railways, difficulty of dlstancofrom, Aril'han Sinha (270). 

Grading recommended, Khan (451). 

Improvement, considerable, necessary, lltycod (223). 

Information being placed at disposal of < ultivators, etc. : 

Government should distribute gmt is, Sinha, D. P . (207). 

Ignorance of cultivators of prieo variations, Sinha, 1). P, (207) 
re to Lnc, recommended, Karris (170). 
absolutely 27eco9sim', Prasad (101). 

as to Prices should he exhibited to cultivators at po«t offices, Sethi (352-3) 0751' 

Lae, y orris (477) (479). , 
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MARKETING — contd. 

Markets : 

no Lack of, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Open markets necessary, Prasad (1 04). 

Tillage markets : 

Fertilisers, should be utilised to popularise, Smltn, D. P. (204). 
as to Food crops and vegetables satisfactory, Arikshan Sinha (2701 
as to Money crops, difficulties, Arikshan Sinha (270). 

UiDsims : 

Commissions excessive, Khan (461 ). 

Dalals, Prasad (164), Khan (461). 

» Necessary ovil, Prasad (104). 

Number excessive, Prasad (164), Ohose (380). 

Profits excessive, Ohose, D7078-D. 

IVliolsalcrs, Norris, 08332-4. 

Moneylenders : 

as Middlemen, employ qncstionablo methods, Atkins (21) 06201-3. 

Sale of produce to, at low prices, Sethi (300). 
of New crops, arrangements necessary, Ohose (383), Itoy, N. K. (487) 

Pbicfs : 

of Lac, reduction recommended, Norris (470). 

Stabilisation of, Pay, S. K. (403-4). 

of Sugar and sugarcane, see, Sugarcane under CHOPS AND CROP PROTECTION. 
Purity of lac, Norris (477-8) 08331. 

-Quality would be improved by hotter marketing facilities, Ohose, 07078-9. 

Ronds, see Transport below. 

Storage of crops by cultivators waiting for better prices, Lai (302) 67020-9. 

Subsidiary industries : (See also AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES.) 

Arrangements necessary, Sinha, H. P, (206), Ohose (387). 

Organisation required, Lai (304). 

Prevented by look of marketing organisation, Tueley (286), 60051-4. 
Sugarcane s 

Competition between mills and local market for gur, Henry, 04058-00. 
Deteriorates after 48 hours, Henry, 64073-4, 04987. 

Factories, limitation of number advooated, Henry, 04001-2, 05031-4. 

Price, fixed by rcfcicnce to prico of sugar, Henry, G4057, 06037-8, Meyricl, 68121-6, 
08133, 08138-42, 08180-3, Oanga Vishnu, 05272-4. 

Quality : impossible to pay by sucrose value, Henry, 64921-0, 64088-91. 

Survey not attempted, Hobbs, 06448. 

Transport : (See under ADMINISTRATION.) 

Lack of, adversely affecting prices of produce, Henry (6). 

Railways : difficulty of dibtanco from, in transport of fruits, Arikshan Sinha (270). 

Roads ; .. 

Absence of, compelling dependence upon middlemen, Sinha, H. P. (202). 

_ Required, Ohose (377) 67688-9. 

"Weighing : Neutral tallymen suggested, Ohose, 07678-9. 

Wholesalers, Norris, 68332-4. 

MATCHES, MANUFACTURE OF, see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, see under ADMINISTRATION. 

MEYRICK, N., General Secretary, Bihar Planters’ Association, Ltd., Motihari, Bihar 
and Orissa (429- 40). 
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Agricultural Department : 

Pusa, work at, 68084-0. 

Sugarcano work inadequate (420) 68102-0. 

Agricultural Industries : Sugnr manufacture : Government factories not 
recommended, 68074-0. 

Animal Husbandry : Cattle 'breeding : Pusa cross-bred bullocks commended 
08006-0. * 

Burnt Planters’ Association : 

* 

Agricultural Department, no help received from, 68108-0. 

Indigo : 

Cess abolished, 68035, 68100. 

Medicinal use, 68040-2. 

Research in, the chief object originally, 68033-7. 

Synthetic, 68038-45. 

Capital, Attracting op, to Aorioulture : 

Landlords’ lack of oapital, 68046-50. 

Planters’ capital requirements, 68054-70, 68134-5, 08143, 68151-8, 68168-79. 
68184-9 (504 A). 

Crops and Crop Protection : 

Indigo, see wider Bihar Planters’ Association. 

Sugarcane : 

Cost of Production : 

• to n European Planter in North Bihar, (604 A), 
to a Ryot in North Bihar, (604 A). 

Deterioration, 68127-9. 

Extension, scope for (420-30) 68102-33, 68180-3. 

Manure necessary, 68130-2. 

Outturn, 08138-42, 08147-50, 08151-8. 

Price, 68121-6, 68133, 68138-42, 08180-3. 

Demonstration and Propaganda s 
for Small scalo production recommended, 08144-6. 

Education : 

Middle class youths, attracting of, to agriculture : 

Planters’ capital requirements, tee under Capital above. 

Pinanoe : 

Imperial Bank of India should ho enabled by Government to advance money on 
immoi able property (420) 08040-53. 

Land mortgage banks recommended, 08051-3. 

Planters' captial requirements, tee under Capital aboi e. 

Research : 

Indigo, 68033-7. 

Pusa : 

Bullock 8 , 63090-0. 

Provincial Department’s u ork partly done by, 63084-9. 

Suggestions ns to, 08032, 08004-5, G3144-6. 

Sugar Bureau : - , 

Cable service valuable, G80S0-3. 
very Efficient, CS084. 

Sugarcane : 

Central bureau controlling experiments recommended, 68071 
Extension recommended, 68102-33. 

Earn, experimental, near Pusa recommended, 68032, 08004-5, CS144 C. 

Government experimental stations require more funds (429). 

Publication of technical information recommended, 68072-3. ' 

Pusa, 08085-9, 68144-6. 

Tariffs and Sea EnEiairrs ; Sugar, temporary import dutv to prevent dumping, 
necessary (429-30) 08110-21, 08180-3. . - * 
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MEYRICK, N.-~ eonld. 

VnntttistAnv : 

Disponsarich : 

District bowls do not provide snilloiont funds ( 120) G8130-7. OSIoO-08. 

Expansion inadequate (129) (1SI3II-7, (Wl.ltl.tiS. 

Provincial rontrol, transfer to, reeommonded (120) 08139-08. 

Inocttlntioii : cultivators \wlliiig, 08137. 

' MIDDLE CLASS YOUTHS, *// multi EDUCATION. 

MIDDLEMEN. *'c under MARKETING. 

MONEYLENDERS, ict wmUr AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

MORTGAGES, tre md't AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

NARENDRA, BABU BIRBAR NARAYAN CHANDRA DHIR, Uftrlinudhupur, Diitnil 
Cuttack (407.1. l 5). 

Administration t Retrenchment recommended (100) 07801-0, 07880-91. 
Atmtm.TOiiAt, DKPAinatrhT : 

ProtitH resultuig from improved imiileni'-ntu anil m itenals should bo examined 
(•108). 

Services •- not sativfaotory (408). 

AnmcittTnut. Ikpeutkoxkss ; 

(‘.wives of borrowing: decreasing Meld from land, largo families, increased cost of 

lil in? ( 10S). 

Creditors, “ close-fisted " treatment by, depti* oted ( 10S). 

Measures for lightening ngiicultuiv’s burden of debt : control of exports and imports 
and administrative economy recommended (10S-0) fi780l-9, 67889-91. 

.V«utcn.roiub IxnpsTjiins : 

(toltace Industries tecommrnded (41 1). 

leisure jicriod : cultivator only uoiha (I mouths iti tin) veir (III). 

Protection by imjKirt tariffs recommended (411) 6784fi-bO. 

Training lieccS'iin- (111). 

Aoutour.i iniAi. Lanoiin i 

Cost increasing otvjng to scarcity (411), 

Migration to towns causing .scarcity (41 1), 

A mm At. HtistiAjnir.Y ,- 

ltulla should bo maintained by district boat da and mumeipnlit ies (408) (4 1 0). 

K.\l>ort of eaftlo should be disiounigcd (408). 

Foudcr, ahnrtago in Orissa from Man li to dime and from August to October (110) 
07870-2. 

Pastures, common ; 

Overbtoeked (410). 

Shortage of (408) (410). 

Silage recommended (408) (410), 

Onors ami Citor PjiOTimoK : 

Flood-resisting crops neecssniy (109). 

I'oddei crops recommended (409), 

Wild animals, damage by ; extension of gun licences recommended (410). 

UUIOMTHATtON ASP I'jtOPAOAPPA : 

Farms necessary (407-8) 

Tmprovcd mothods, otc., east difficulty (108). 

Profltb, possibility of increasing, should bo doraonstrtdcd (407-8). 

J> s 393-0 
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Education : 

Agricultural : 
after oarcors of students, not on the land, G7873. 

Indigenous methods recommended (407). 

Practical training recommonded (407). 

Text books, should bo used with caution (407) 

Compulsory primary education recommended (411), 

Nature study, sohool farms and school plots, as at present organised, are 
useless (407). 

System onticiscd (407) 07873. 

Fertilisers : Con dung, use of, as fuel, due to shortage of firewood (409). 

Finanoe . Tacoavi loans for ptirchnso of implements, suggested (408). 

Forests : 

Afforestation necessary (400) (411). 

Cultivation on forest lands prohibited (411). 

Grazing : facilities inadequate (411). 

Reservation rules should bo iclaxed (40.0) (111). 

Holdings : Tonancy Aots should bo amended to prevent fragmentation (409). 

Implements : 

Cattle not strong enough to pull impiovcd ploughs, 07881-5. 

Co-operativo assistance suggested (408). 

Importation, on account of cost, not recommonded (410). 

Manufacture, local, diffioult ouing to high cost of mateiials, and villngo smiths 
and carpenters being driven to tho towns (410) 07811-4. 

Poverty prevents uso of implements and machinery (410). 

Itopairs, difficulty of, 07881-5. 

Taccnvi loans recommended (408). 

Irrigation : Canals in Orissa not recommended (409). 

Land Revenue (409) 07801-9, 07880-9}. 

Land Tenure : 

Landlords, somo look interest in agriculture, 07837-40. 

Tenancy Acts should bo amended to provont fragmentation (409). 

Soils: 

Drauiago necessary (409). 

Floods: (410) 07841-4. 

^ Tariffs and Sea Freights : Protection rcoommondod (411) 67846-00. 

Veterinabv : 

Contagious diseases, legislation recommended (410). 

Department: services not satisfactory (408). 

Indigenous mothods : 

Co-ordination with Wcslom mothods rocommendod (408). 
should ho Examined (407) (410). 

Research necessary (407) (410). 

Welfare or Rural Population : 

Health improvement : oconomio improvement and spread of literaoy necessary 
"(411-2). 

Litigation (409) 07880-8. 

Population : largo families causing proverty (408) (411). 

NATURE STUDY, see under EDUCATION. 
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NORRIS, Mrs. R. V., Director and Bio-Chemist, Lie Rosenroh Institute, Nnmkmn 
(47u*S2). 


Co omuTtOK : Luo cent ml morkoting ugonuios suggested (470) (18314-5. 

Lao : (See ftho under Aaiuocrc,Tun,\r, IxnuRrnirs). 

Cess (170)08317-41, 

Co-opomtUr organisation of villngo cultivators recommended (470) 118714 5 
Cottage nidu itrj- ( 177). 

Cultivation, cujgestionsforimprovcmcnt (178). 

Finance : loans to cultivators Ruggcsftd (470). 

Governments, Pro vim ml : 
should gi\o Assistance (478-0). 

Brood farms in Bihar and Omsa (470) 08701-0 
Importance or industry (470). 

Indian Lae Association for Research : 

Committee representation (170) 08700-12, 087 10. 

Finance (170) 08000-30, 08137- tt. 
no Government control, 083 10-4. 

Institute. (ii307-8, 0H.713. (18720-3. 

Objects (47(1) C8771. 

Manufacture, small renlo (478) 

Marketing i 

Control co-opt rath o amities nigceded (170) 08714-5. 

Iluctunliom (177) (470) 08750. 

Information as to prices, publication recommended (470). 

Friers: rednft inn would be beneficial (170) 1,8710-0, 08321. 

Purity, standards of (177-8) 08371. 

Wholr-cilon, 08332-1. 

Parasites. re-carch m to, nrec-earv, 08717*0. ® 

S'ynt hello (47(1-7) (470) (MIO-O. 08772- 1, 08771-2. 

Tree hosts, os.721.3, 08335-0. 
fscsf (77) 08328. 

OrLGAKK.se/ under FERTILISERS. 


Oil*- PRESSING, ft' under AGRICULTURE INDUSTRIES, 
PANCHAYATS : 

Arbitration by, advised, AlUw (20), 

Co-operative, llryrnrl- (22.3). 

Forests, Lyall, 07U25-7. 08001- 1 

Village jwnctmr, should have «t «tui of panclayule, .R4ihs (20, 
PAPER, ere \ttdrr AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

PAST CUES, see under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 

PESTS, see under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION. 


PHILLIPS, Lt.-Col. Of. A. S., I.M.H., Ofilei ding Director of Piddle Health, Diiinr and 
Oiiwo (335-7). 

AmiunarnATtos : Union boards recommended (330-7). 

Co omtATlos : health societies mommeuded (330). 

EncoaTicnf : hjgicno: In bchools, teaching recommended (335). 

Fntjtvpj: : taoenvi grants should he conditional upon tillage being hep) clean (330) 

IVra.rAnn or Itimr, I' aror-ATion : 

Drinking Water: olosed well with pump recommended (330). 

Health weeks recommended (335-0). 

Ujgitno: Propaganda on market doss, and 1m tuns, recommended (355). 
in Schools, teaching, and text hooks, necessary (.355). 

D Y 80G— Go 
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Welfare of Rural Population — contd. 

Model villages recommended (333-0). 

Sanitary conditions of villages ■ 

Boy scouts recommended (33(i) 

Co operation suggested (330). 

Importance of (335). 

Prejudice of v dingers (335) 

Prizes suggested (330). 

Taccnvi should he conditional upon (330). 

Union boards : 

Clerks should he qualified sanitary or health inspectors (330-7). 

Recommended (337) 

PISCICULTURE, we under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

POPULATION*, see «»*•» WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

POSTS ANI) TELUOltAPHS, see umhr ADMINISTRATION. 

POULTRY. «. under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

POVERTY, sic a ml, r WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

PRASAD, RAI BAHADUR DURGA, M A , Registrar of Co opemtivo Societies, Bihnrnml 
Orissa (150 07). 

Experience, 06031-0, 60385-00. 

AdmimistrvTIOK : 

Transport ■ 

Communications, bad, not a handicap to expmsion of eo operative- movement, 
00 - 100 . 

Roads, village, neglect of, by district boards (101) 00150-00. 

AnnictiLTi ral Indirtkiim ss . 

C.M 1 S 9 S of borrowing- Pressuru of population, usury, litigation (lbl-2) till 1 it -7. 

cattle mortility, etc. (lbl-2). 
drain loans - 

Interest 30 per cent, 00301 -b 
ProfcrahlctotasIi(I02) 00)00 70. 

Ivist Kothis (loan ollices) (IC2). 

landlords make grain lcians w hicli are tienehcinl (102). 

Measures for lightening agriculture's burden of debt i 
Co-operation only (102) 

Moneylenders : 

Dishonest, usunons and relentless (102) 611301-0. 

Interest rates : 

have been Reduced below those of co operative societies (105) 00101-4, 00-108-70. 
21 per cent and on grain loans 50 por cent, 00301-8, 00-101-1. 

Repayment prevented by apathy of Ixirroweis (102) 

Sources of credit : moneylenders imHidinglnndlonls.ee> operntiv c tocii ticb (162) 
Usurious Loans Act. 00150-2. 

Aomcn.TLRAL Industries ; 

Basket-making: tarried an; improvement tuxcs«iry (103) 

Co operative aupply of implements and raw material, and marketing, recommended 
(103) 00300-11. 

Educcvt ion m agricultural schools recommended, 00377-0. 

Finance : Government help recommended (103). 

Ghi-making carried on (103) 00300 3. 

Health conditions, devotion of spare time to impronng: formation of unions under 
Village Administration Act, 1S02, recommended (lot) 0C3S0-1. 

Industrial concerns, moving of, into rural areas, should he avoided (161) 66313-5. 
Industries Departments should nssiM (103) (171-2), 
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PRASAD, D.~ eontd. 

AwtlOlWHAt, lM)t ST1UI H—ranltl. 

Knitting for women recommended (103). 

Lao cultl'fttion : would Ini profitable m Oimta Nnjrpur (103). 

Lacc-making (or women rcconimondod (103). 

1/Msnro pound : Cnltiintors generally employed for 8 tnontlm ; off maeon from Aptil 
to ,Tono (lo.7). 

Milk Industry rot omne-ndcd (J(I1). 

Oil-prosMtip rr < omniended (101) 

On'tni-ftlion : luck of (1(13). 

P.ijki •ninkingfiom most raw, industty •Imnld liorttnlilislied (lfi(). 

Population, pressure (if ; Miliddi.u occupations no<e"iry (ll.l 2) 

Poultry loanin' • not acupt.ibte to Hindus (1113). 

Piepnation ot'agtieidtiual prodoto ft>t lonxinnphoii. indiialrn s i oniu'Otrd with, 
Humid In* encouraged bv Koieniment (Kit). 

Iticc.liullilig reeoromended (ltll). 

Rope-making oarrirtl on (K13). 

Spinning rtmmmuuled (l(i3). 

Study, Intensive, urgently (.ailed for (101). 
lVeavillfi reiommcnded (103) (i(i2l4-23. IllillS-fifi. 

Aximu, JftsnAMnti : 

Cnttlo bn (■ding . i u-opemtne m» it ties tnke no mien ot in (11.7) Mi37.'). 

Draught cuttle, i ist of luring, WMffl 
Mil). MKiotioMcconimt ndod (103) (107) 

Morlulilv of cattle ; 

Hetty (102) 

Indebtedness rallied lit (101-2), 


CVi-oiTl: trios ' ! 


Arbitration, OOlfll-7. 

Audit ! 

Cost should be bouie bj Oovotnment (KM) OOtOO-11. 
federation and l.ovoroniciil sonants carry mil, 0lll7t’.Htl. 
iUdl-mctal soii-nei : 

Over production dnrict r (172). 

Sii('ce>«Iiil (172). 

Capital (170) OfiOOO 80, (U.2fi2.7h. fif.3IO.2fi 
Catllo lint ding : 
no In tore'll taken in, Wi37fi. 

Sorb-tits recommended (107), 

Central Batiks : 

Capital, fltlimO HO. G02T»2.7i>, (S03I0.23. 

Colleettifs h* Cliainnaii, 011203. 

lb inomitretion and propaganda (ItiO) 00083-7, 00300-1 1, 0042t>.30. 
JDiicttmx. tiiiODl-!), (103.34 •!'. 

DUirtend. (.0205-7. 


Dues, difficulty of r oiler tiun, (MH31-2. 

Function : f<> farlbf.itc operations of primary «odotiea, 0(1300.11. 
(Jovornmenl financial nf'isteiiec ntornmeuded (105). 

Interest i 

cluvrged, OttOOft, (vf>272, 60304-5- 
paid. (100(13-80. 

Management : 1)0113.33, 00140 fii, 00252-02, (10701-3, 00330-3, 00330-05 
Political dissension, (10431-0. 

JPrunuri’ i oeiclleo ! 
financing of, 00130-40. 

More needed, 00201-7- 

Seopi, of iwlivltlw (1(H) 00030, 00083-7, 0(1120-33, 00300-11, 00328-0, 

otU2u.no. 

Sliareliolders ; 

Ordinary, are primary rociotio», (10004 -J 12. 

Preference, arc Individuals, 00102-12. 

Voting, 00285-7, 00303-5, 


00373-1, 
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PBASAD, D«— eontil. 


Co-an.RAi Kv—ronld. 


Con frill Bin) e — coM 


Staff : <1013** l>. 

Snjx rv>*um, Iv 1, uf, (SWISS. 

t Mijxrwiid 1)), CUm 3, Di,‘(3t|.», t,(,)V7.V». 

Oolotiie to Attract middle dun yomli*. to npnuilum ti-comm'i.ricd (1151*) IU1MI-20J. 
4 ainnlidatnm of lioldin,'*. io<Htn-« (107), 

C'n dit fni dr, danger of ( ||>1) flfOfft. 

Credit Sneictu *• ! 

Lmbililj unlimited, fi(>17. - t, (i0 tin. 

lyOdni 

AdmtnM.ud In Mtuingi jurat Commit tn, hour,! b, ( t.27ll.b t 
Arteon flt.2) 0012(1 33, OOISS.**, untb.?. fcOSSS-t. - i 

Oram loin', i>030i*-70. ' ’ - 

«Sajioru'td l>> Ctntr.il Until n, BfOf*2 3, fi'iCiil.M, <Wl(i!', 

Mnimpement in liindn of Central Bud -, OOIBI.61, oldOti, tAS^b-O. 

Jlmmsi m for riirj ltm nineties 01521 1-01. 

Xcodi (IBS) 002‘S 1>, <503 10-7. 

Itev-nc*, mu 'ltd mill C< nlrnl j’uil r, ot (if 0.7, i toifi 2,7, 

bnftloH nt for lone and rliort ti nn in (lit 1. <,nir. m'lilr of oulthntop (ltd) I C, if .7.13 

1 iJI’i’J?* ? )'tO|ift.*nmii . imj orfniit unrl, t> f mimnnni (10(1) oriClo-ll, 

00371-1, WrllO-SO 
Dnjvi'it'i Srt Cnjitn) v'-n rc. 
education i 

t: Adult, ni;riuiUural. hl.otdd orpnum (HO), 
li l-oird' not o» i«tfnv 'iiflirnnllv, ot.Sl'*- fttffi 

ItMoml/cr* not properl) eduratcd. fl«12*.7. b‘Ab<. (,Cf03*i. 

(xXon-offiiinl nptmict ri tonmtuidid (l(>a> <i*.*tIC.*«. 
t t Snl>onr (rnlmnt* ch'i (103) 002 ltd). 06118-22 
‘ boliooh (If fl) 06*176 1. 
limb* irloimnt : 

Dorm-nip, onisj.v. 
fxrioui, OOI37. 
r«h ration : 

Audits, GOITP-Ofi. 

Ci nlrnl body of th** im\mh nt, |5fJlt*7»l«. 

Control oitr Central Naiit- I'lo'tW )i> more tfirtiu. tPilOl-T. 

Oeidnjimetit cnmimttcn Tisomn’uidtd (PC. f.l. 

JX'iidoiinj'i,t of err, COtlS.?', (,0171.0 
1‘umN uindeqi.iiip (165) 

Itinerant lettttrs rt.ould be intrrtauifd )i\ firs). 

Meeting!, 0<>151>C4, J 

no Itdattoiwhip intli (ioumi'Kiil dejnittneutr t 0123 ft 

Filx.ur (rainin'; ili.-e-* (10,75 00240*,), 001)3 22. 

StiOndm' from Goicinnunl lo* prnj-<iejndn Monmiendnl (K5) fodSUdi, («71. 
»QrI.of(lCS)tH.tK],Cill"ft j.C,drt s 1 o.j). 
tlrnin polii* (1(0) 1 01S7, OOJG'I, 

Ouirant. tin" unions: 

J'nUuro f en« talk , Cli)(>7 It, 00173. oftJtt, 

Xurolh r, 004 1 0.7. 

Organi. 5tton nf. mommuidul, Boll 2 -7, 
lloiiiitar) orgnmnn. : imiflloicnt , GtOSS 1). C032B-7, tf 310, tWCVt-T, ociid. 
Imjiroicm* m roUeti'i (107). 

Intemt s 


MmirjleiKU'rp rati. • 

Bed urrd lelov tlmt fd we nt (103) tdOS*. -Jj, WllJb-.D. 

1 mluitwn (107) C>00!s s, -ni. WHOM, 

nlimild lie Itidured (1(d) (103) o.lO'.S.fl], (.0272, (■bunds, 00300-70, GGIW-70 

Irriqition . 

Minor irripation WorKi Art, 11*22 (107). 

Fir is turner pump ronoty taltn o\er liy Aprlu.lt urn t Ueratimnit (107) 
Joint fanning sfiurt.ra rrcommerdul (ICS) (JOT). 

Kbunti unlfoio'oelt'fy, iSCl&.M. 

Iruid mortgage IxinVs’not n«v aty (1C1). 
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PRASAD, D.— oontd. 

C'o-orrnATiov — ronld. 

Liquidation, 60171-8, 00200-2, 00341-2. 

T,Yall Committee of 1021 (101). 

Sfftimg, menl : not satida tory, 60048-58, 601 13-33, 00140-51, 00150. 

Meeting*:, 00018-50, 00150-00. 

Milk Boeietiofi recommended (103) (107). 

Minoutie , compulsion of, for schemes of joint nnprovenu nt : 

Minor Irrigation Workt Act of 1022 (107). 

Recommended (107). 

Non-official agencies : 

Honorary orgnni*ors>, fee oliovc. 

.Subsidies from Government recommended (lot). 

Work: Propaganda, training of slufla, education (101). 

Objects : 

Moral advancement included. 00312-8, 60391-2, 00101. 
of Secondary roeieties, 00300-11. 

Societies have partly a< hlovcd (l(,7-8) 6(i039-ll. 

Political dissension, 00131-9. 

Progress : 

rinanrialiy »nund, C0030-11. 

not Genuinely co-operative, 00019- 1 1, 001 88. 

Momliers over 200,000 in 701 i primary agricultural societies equal to 3{ per rent 
of agricultural fomllhs (101). 

Ob -lades, 00390-100, 00105-7. 

Standard Achieved, 00105-7. 

Stationary, 00152-0. 

Propaganda : 

Dxlent of, 00081-7, 00171-5, 06171-0. 

Pormation of primary somcUc*- preceded by, 00102-4. 

Noii-oilkittl agencies recommended (101). 

Provincial Itank : 

JnnolionK, 00252-02, 60300-11, 

Ixing-term leans sbmikl lie provided l>y Government (165) 66205-1,1. 

Public Demands Ret ov cry Act, amended, 002110 2. 

rureliaso Kinetics s 
Agricultural : 

Control Ranka should start (100) 60300-11. 

Development tonimillee should run (100). 

Difficulties (170-2). 

Finance, Government nlel neet'-ary 1 100). 

Government He e olutir u (109. 72t 
JtnnuH •*, G037,1-i. 

Xeccsmry (100) (109) (170-2). 

Seeds, 06373-1. 

Cnpital, restriction*) as to (170). 

Domes! ia : 

Failed generally (105-0) (109). 

Government Resolution (109-172) 

not Necessary m rural traib. <100; (169 71). 

Registrar : 

Assistant : 

Duticr, 00242-3, 00211 51, G0101. 

* Lyall Committee’s recommendation (101). 

Qualification!:, 00227-8, 00250-1. 

Audit, duties as to, 00100-11. 

Control Hanks, duties as to, 00110-8, 00385-91). 

Deputy : qualifications, 00221-0. 

Relationship with Government departments, 00120-30. 

Registration : 

Conditions, 60212-3. 

Cost should bo borno by Government (10 1). 

Procedure, 06102-1. 
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PRASAD, D. — contd. 

Co-ortitAnos — contd. 

Reserves : 

Invested with Control Ranks, 66310 26. 

Plenty. #6060-7. 

Snlo soeioties : 

Difli( ultics (100). 

Recommended (104) (106). 

Saving, home safis hnvc been successful. 00181-2. 

Stall : 

of Go* eminent . 

Inspectors, 00220 37. 

Number (163-4) (.0229-37. 

Registrars : «e aboic 

School should bo maintained lij Oo. rmni-nt (166) 
of .Societies : 

large Augmen'ation necessary (161). 

Training : 

Inadequate, 60166-7. 

by Non-oflitinl ngennes recommcndid (164). 

Subsidiary industries should help (163) 66306-11. 

Wcav ers soeict ics ■ failed (171-2). 

Welfare societies : 

Progress of (107) 66483-1. 

Recommended (107). 

Crops and Crop Protection : seed distribution t by co-operative societies, 66371- 1. 
Hemo^sthatiom ami PnoriosMiA : 

Co-operative institutions, important Moil, of (160) (>630(S-11. 66371-1, 06420.30. 
on Cultivators own holds recommended (160). 

Honorary norkers recommended (100). 

Leaflets and lectures, of little avail (160). 

Programme, must lie definite (160). 

UnircATiox : , 

Admmistialion : by managing committres represtnUng distriit honrds. Agricul- 
tural and Co operatno Departments and the peasant class, recommended flliO) 
66,37(1. 

Adult : 

Co-ojierntivc ngency rc( oinmended (160) ()(>30(i-ll. 

Difficulty of (160). 

finance "from district ho irds recommended (100). 

Agucultnral : 

Bias recommended (168) 

Co-operative management recommended, (.0376. 

Sohools ; 

None ovist, G6370. 

Recommended (159-60) 60376-0. 

Subsidiary industries should bo taught, 66377-0. 
finance: district boards should contribute (160). 

Middle class youths, attracting to agriculture : 

Colonies recommended (160 GO) (.618(1 201. 

Co-operative organisation recommended (150). 

Court of Wards, land of, Rhould Ik utilised (153). 

Extent of desire to take up agriculture, considerable (160). 
finance, should be supplied by Gov eminent (1RO). 

Government estates should’ he utilised (159). 

Schools, agricultural, recommended (159 60) 

fertilisers : co operative distribution. 66371-4. 

Pinancu. ! 

Taccavi : 

Co-operative movement when extended will render tat can unnecessary (1 01). 
Delay deprecated (101) 

should lx 1 Distributed by responsible Government officers only (101). 



PRASAD, D. — contd. 
Hor-raxas : 
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Consolidation : 

Co-operation the only feasible method (102-3) 

Obstacles to : landlords, conservatism, class differences, legal (103) 60350-9. 
•Toint (aiming, to operative, recommended (103) (107). 

Legislation : 

as to Landlords iccoinmended (103) 00350-0 
ns to Minors, widows, etc., not railed foi (103) 

Lam> Ti.m n> : 

Lnndloids make gi .»in loans wlueh are benefit ml (102) 

Sawai system (102) 

Mahkiting : 

Dalnls (104). 

Facilities: not satisfactory (104). 

Forward sales of craps hefore lint lost, unfaiomable to cultivators (100). 
Information, plating of, at disposal of cultivators, etc., absolutely necessary (164). 
Middlemen : r 

not Honest (104). 
a Necessary evil (104). 

Numbor excessive (104) 

Open inaikots necessary (104). 

\\ 7 M.rAw: or RriiAt, Popm-cation : 

Litigaiion, lias become the greatest cutse of Bibar (101-2) 06450-7. 

Population, pressure of, most potont cause of indebtedness (101-2). 

Status improved by joining co-operative sooicty, 00401. 

Village Administration Act, 1892, extension recommended (104) 00380-1. 

PUSA RESEARCH INSTITUTE, see itn'Ier ADMINISTRATION. _ 


QUINLAN, D., M.R.O.V.S., I.V.S., lliicctor, Civil Votciinnry Dopnitment, Bihar and 
Orissa (118-68). 

AdmIKISTKATION : 

District Boards : Veterinnrv control (120-1) (120) 05772-9, 65858-9,63900-13, 
00005-115. { 

Koforms, luiio inomiecd difficulties of improving livestock (120) 05726, 00008. 
OYansporl : toads, good, essr n t ini for milk collection (120). 

Agricultural Department : Cattle farms, 06704-0. 

Anisia i. Husbandry : 

Agricultural Department's farms, 05704-0. 

Buffalo : should bo superseded by cow , 05749-50. 

Bulls, stud, distribution, 65878-9, 03981-3. 00020. 

Cattld Breeding: Crossing, 05739-4 1. 

Districts, 06002-6. ' 

Dual purpose recommended, 06739-66, 03871-5, 06020, 

Farms advocated (126) 659S1-3, 80910-20. 

Profitable, 06876-81 (.See Export beloto). 

Sipnya, sec below. 

Suggestions for impioreincnt (124) 05900-71. 

Cinema films recommended (127). 

Co-operativo distribution of bulls and collection of milk recommended, 00020. 
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QUINLAN, D. — couth. 

Animal Hus ban di.v —conld. 

Daiiying : 

Aron suitable (125-6). 

Breeding, effect upon, G50G0-71. 

Co-operative, adv orated (120) GGO20. 

Com s, slaughter of, in towns deprecated (126) 05072-0. 

Legislation necessary (120) 05801-005. 

Milk . 

Collection by Co-operative societies recommended (GG020). 

Demand for, 05743-8, 05700-0. 

Honda, good, necessary for collection (126). 
in Ton ns undesirable (125) 06801-005, 05072-0. 

Kdueation : 

Extension advised, 00033. 

of Villagers in hygienic measures better than onrativo methods of dealing nitli 
disease (127) 05720. 

Export of cattle : 

Estimated to bo upwards of half a million head (126) 05877-81, 05902-5, 00021. 
Rindorpest, an obstacle to, 00031-6. 

Fodder : 

Crops advised (128) 05008-00001. „ 

Dry -. usually none nv cultivated areas in northern divisions (128). 

Green, absence of, duiing dry season (128). 

Inadequate (123) 0576C-b3, 1)5850-7. 
no llescaroli (110) (128) 05077-8. 

Goat breeding : importance of (127) 05700-71. 

Grazing : 

Forests : see under I hat hcadivq. 

Grounds, of no benefit to cattle, C0008-G0004. 

Nutritional rcscaK.li ncccesnry (110). 

Rescaroli as to poi°onous plants anil grasses necessary (110). 

Number of oattlo : nearly 28 millions, 06025-9. 

Pastures : 

Common, seriously ov crstockcd (127). 

Enclosed, absence of (128). 

Patna farm under Veterinary Depart mcnf, 05800-70. 

Policy of Government, 05707-8. 

Pneo of cattlo : increased sinco 1014, 06880-1. 

Provincial Cattlo Committee’s policy (124) 05738-41. 

Reforms have increased difficulties of improving livt slock (126) 05720, 060D8. 
Sheep breeding: 
largo Export (127) 66S07-0. 

Importance of (127) 05700-71. 

Silo advised (127-8) 05860-7. 

Sipayu farm : buffalo breeding at, 06871-3. 

Stall-feeding: practised in northern division, 0G7Gb-0, 66853-7, (>5098-00004. 
Uneconomic cattle : 60 per cent north ouly price of skin and bones (127) 06010 9, 
6592G-30. 

Value of cattle, 05025 0. 

Zemindars, apathy of (128) 06S1G, 

Co-operative Department : 

should distribute Dulls, 0G020. 
should colhot Milk, 00020. 

Veterinary relief, expansion should be undertaken by (l21)(J23)05916-7. 

Crops and Crop Protection : fodder crops for silage advised (128). 

Demonstration and Propaganda: 

Decorations, distribution among agriculturists recommended (129)05813-6. 

Farms foi fodder orops and cattle breeding advised (120) 
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QUINLAN, D.— coiltd. 

Hduoatioh ! 

Animal liunliaiulry : 

Extension advised, 60033. 

of Villagers in hjgtcnie tnolliods necewnrv (127) 06725. 

Salami I'm m : public school for sons of 7atmndoTs advised (128) 

Texl-booh*., (150515. 

Veterinary College n< Patna .* 

Affiliation to University, ol doubtful benefit, 05727-30. 

Course, 4 years advised, (15727-30, 05018-54. 

Curriculum, 05048.51. 

Hygiene i 

of rundaraentnl importance, 05723. 

Piofc-ior of, must have highest qualifications, 05725. 
to ho Opened in 1029 (118) 05723-4. 

Befresher comics recommended, 05048-54. 
llesenreli (1181 05820-30, 05815-51. 

Slaff, 06820-30. 

Students : 

Employment in Subordinate Smite, G5819-23. 

Supply adequate, 05810-S. 

Veterinary stud, are under Veterinary below. 

Veterinary Stale Scholars : 

Synlom 'unsatisfactory, 05084-92. GG02C-7. 

(Nee Staff under Veterinary). 

Trained in England, 05731-7. 

Noitsnft : 

G raring : 

Peis: should be high enough to exclude inferior Ploth (127). 

Grass cutting prcfernlile (127). 

Restrictions: 

Tin lusion of uneconomic entile advised (127). 
of tho severe »t hind TuatUied to pro«ervo forests (127) 05810-2 
Silo ath is ed (127). 

Staffs 

Inadequate (127). 

Training of subordinates at Veterinary College, Patna, 65810-23. 

VcrcniNAr.Y : 

Ontiiatlon : 

Ago, the younger the better, (*0029-32. 

Religious difficulty (let teasing (122) 03780-3, 115890-3, 05079-80, GGfli’3-7. 
College at Patna : nc under Education. 

Contagious di»eaaf * : 

legislation neecs«aiy hut stuff inadequate (122-3), 

Notification, delay in (122) 05820-8, 05882. 

Numbers of cattle affected (158). 

Obstacles to dealing iiitli (122). 

Vnricf ies, 0582 1 -3. 

Control of cattle diseai cs i honld ho cu( in ly central, 05835, <15813* f , 06884 -9. 
Co-opuative Hopailment should undertake expansion of letcrinnry relief (121) 
(123) 06915-7. 

Department s 

should not be under Dirtctor of Agriculture (119*20), 

Dlrpeniarics (sec below) should no t ho emit tolls d liy 0500(1- J 3(121). 
lbinds inadequate (120-3), 

Policy of Government that it should be responsible for livestock and dniiying, 
05707-8, 

Staff (see lifotr). 

Successful u oik (121-2). 

Dispensaries : 

in Charge of tollring As* islmitu (120). 

Contiol, by Distnot jlourdu (120-1) 05772-9, 0590(1-13, 00006-15. 

Nnmbor required, 60022. 
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s 

VetehinabY' — contd. 

Dispensaries — contd. 

Staff, inadequate (122) 66023-5. 

Touring, doing good work, G58G0-1. 

Use of, by agriculturists, not full (122). 

District Boards, veterinary control: ter under ADMINISTRATION. 

Facilities, 05882-3 

Foot-and-mouth di'casc, not very serious, 65832. 

Government : should not ho entirely lespoiiAihlc but should gi\e giants (121) 
Horses : -veterinary stables unoccupied (122) 65931-4. 

Hospitals . 

Control system sntisfaetoi v (120-1) (Sri District Boards vndn ADMINISTRA- 
TION). 

in Charge of \ otennary Assistant Surgeons (120) 

Number required. 66022. 

Inoculation : 

Compulsion rceommcnded, 65920-8. 
no Fee charged (123) 

Numbers and cost (166-7) 

Religious objection being gradually ov en ome (122) 65863-6. 65920-4. 

Season, 65993-4. 

Scrum (see below ) 

Simultaneous, should follow formulation of cattle improvement policy (123) 
65792-806, 05956-61. 

lusJjresibat GewcvcA. ct Vthitmis Hess sc.es. VM&es&ixy . 6583.4.-4.1, 65884-9, 
legislation foi control of contagious diseases ( 122-3) 

Medical Research Ihind Association : esample of iffethods (124). 

Muhtebai : 

Resenroli spasmodic (118) 66033. 

Serum (see below). 

Staff inadequate (123-4). 

Training, 05989-92. 

Parasitic diseases most serious, 65824-5. 

Private veterinary piactitioner, no scope for, 63943-4. 

Research : 

Central : organisation with headquarters at Jluhtosnr nccessnry (1 18). 

Conditions, worse than 20 years ago (123) 06033- 

Co-ordmntion, liy Director of Mnktesar Institute ndvised (118-9) (124) 65S31-44, 
65884-9. 

no Tacditics in the past in this Province (118). 

Finance: Provincial, assisted by central funds, proposal (119) 05841. 

Goats (127). 

Provincial : laboratories neeessniy in some Provinces (118) (123) 65831. 
Provmciabsation of service : renders reciurtmcnt of suitable staff difficult, 65726, 
65835. 

Sheep (127) 66769-71. 

Subjeots suggested (119) (123). 

Rinderpest, importance of, 65784-01, 05824-5, 6593 1 -6. 

Serum : 

Cost (156-7). 

Supply sufficient (123) 66028. 

Staff : 

Casto, importance of (122) 63777, 65780-3, 05970-80- 

Inadequate (122-3) 65858-9, 05862, 05937-47, 6000'». 66022-5, 60033. 

Pay (120) 05913-5. 

Training, 65731-7, 65883, 06984-92, 66020-7, 00033, 

Superior Provincial Sorvico : 

Recruitment: 06731-7. 

Training in England, 65732, 05984-92, 0602G 7. 

Superior Veterinary Officer with the Government of India : appointment necessary 
(124). 

RAILWAYS, see wider TnorsrcmT vndet ADMINISTRATION. 

RECLAMATION (of land), see -under SOILS. 
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ItAINrAW* see under IRRIGATION. 
REFORMS, see under ADMINISTRATION. 
REST, Me under LAND TENURE. 


RESEARCH : 

Admuiirtmtion, Dnhbt ( 11I-53). 

Agricultural Ad\ isci . pmpoHcd hiatus of, llnhbs (111*2). 

Hoard of scientific ndvn c mid rosenri It recommended, liny, S. K. f-fOO). 

Cent ml : 

Chief iimtitutimib hlmtild he, Sinha, 11. P. (1!I8). 

Fundamental rescan h, Sinha, 11. P. (MW) fiOfSO.flO. 
f'enttnl (-internment should control nwl finance, Ohnit <H74 ) 117077. 

OIiciiik nl iMJrtli iccnimncwlrd. liny, ft. K. (100*7) 08201-2. 

{'onlmuitj preweted, llotib*, <55003-10. 

Conti ol of •uiciitihe work • 

br Scientific ofliccis of i lilibre of Fellow h of tlic Roy til Society, llobbe (37) 63401, 
'(110-3) 03170.1.05175.0. 
by Umvenifv -nij’qested, Dobbs. 05173 7. 

Co-ohniiATRis . (ftre also Pnovn*ciAi. Mom,) 
liy CVnlroJ Boiu.l of Agiicultiiro nccc*>"iiry, Sinha, 1). P. (Hill), 

Infer- Provinc f"-l • Installed of Inch of, Dobbs, 05135-0. 

Recommended. liny, 8. A'. (45'i). 

MeKfiralV proposals, IM'k (110-1). 
of fkfttferqd workciaclifiuult, DM <(110). 

Depot y lliicct ur‘n expcrimrnti, Sethi, <*7500-80. 

Extension ncoputnrj-, (Ihoet (373-1 h 
Fort ilicoin, tec wndei that main heading 

Vinascj -• 1 


should he Constant. Jlohbs (52). 

ImperinlpmntAlol'iotincenfor all-India nvso.tn h rreommemhd. Hoy, A. A. (loll), 
insufficient* Seth) (3 HI). 

Fodder preservation oAjierimenU nt I’lion, WinJet I mm, WKIU >■>. 
fnijt pr.iuiiiir, re-ran li a« lo. reecimmrndrd, Khan (HI). 

< iaidrn privliu e : inadequate, DM' (52). . 

Imperial Rejmlinrut : should d< nl with pioblrms offlll-Indm mipoc toner mil ijiunty 
. rop-, S.lli. (310) 1352) 07587.01. 

Imperial liHituleplicnild co-ordinate prut im ml re«wnb. ( ininjit I '«»« (•'<)• 
Implement s i cm. arch tim'-ciit. Sinha, 1). V. (IP!')- 


Ivimii vors Mciiiod*, t 

in (ituin jc< omineiuled. Xatendra ( f('7). 

iimirotcinrnt of, recommended. Khan ( 1*0-1). 

f > c «- ircli i« oiiuneudctl, ft! aha, 1). P. (I'll) (>0720, Sethi (.110), 1 lay, t>. A. (!•>(>). 

ltoij, X N.(i82). 

I tic! i( 4 >>- Mei/neL. tiSU33-7. 

lrrii'atwniMdhocK r«~c writ ncccKsmy, Mnho, D. P. (W9) 

Insert ppdsin tbeMohntiteh Tnl. i watch mecsnij, Sinha, 11. 1 , ( 1 
Labour saving devices, rc-caieb nocr-ewry, Sinha. 11 P. (1PP). 

IJuc*, at nature )i •uipccxled. Sethi (318-30). 


Nt TKIMO'f'U. : 

on Cattle foods. tt< ommemled, Hoy, X. K. ( 183). > 

Human Mlfiire“f<d, PMi (07-8). 

on \Vt« table ptotein reeomnteuded, Dobbs (53). 

Oil -heeds t revan li Into tiunspoi 1 difficulties ttould bt* tamable, Down (.).!). 
OronimUitin.lntptmeim;nt of. hi hVmn (410). 

I'nivoi-itv r should i lie equipped to acsM tdrltoiml oflleer-,. JlMt (IP) ("-) 

05373 3 


PrOVIS-OIAI/S [the tllsO Co -Oil III. NATION above.) 

Activii ies should be rnatnlv propaganda and testing of resultb of coutial institutions, 
Sinha. D. P. (IPS) CfilSP-OO, 
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RESEAHOH — oontd. 

Pbotdtcial — contd. 

as well as Central recommended, Ohosc (374) 07677. 
should deal with local problems, Sethi (349). 

Staff, scientific, should ho strengthened, Sethi (352) 07587.91. 

Pusa Research Institute, see under ADMINISTRATION. 

Records kept of failures as well as successes, Dobbs, G5G03-7. 

Recruitment : dilfioult to got men of proved ability, Dobbs (110-1). 

Sabour Agricultural College, Research Sootion, still w orking, Sinha D. P., 00523. 
Scientific Commissioner suggested, Dobbs (50-1) 05370 8 
Soils, rescaroh necessary, Sinha, D. P. (199) 

State : 

Increase recommended. Ohosc (374). 

Indinnisation, offieiouoy should not be ssorificod to, Ohose (373-4). 

Insufficient, Selht (349) 07017-21, Khan (440). 

Short term contracts recommended, Selht (352) 07592-4. 

Stations : Inadequate, one in each Province required, Oanga Vishnu (37) 

Sugarcane : (See also under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION.) 

Blioorli oano : has deteriorated, Henry (1). 

Central bureau controlling experiments rocommendod, Meyriol:, 68071. 

Coimbatore canes replacing local Blioorli, Hem y ( 1-2) 04930-3. 

Coimbatore Cano station : importance of work of, Henry (1). 

Cutting : December to April, Ilenry, 04072-4. 

Demonstration, see under that main heading 
Extension recommended, MeyncL (429) 08102-33. 

Farm, experimental, near Pusa rocommendod, MeyricL, 08032, G8094-5, 68144 0 
Government experimental stations require more funds, MeyricL (429). 

Publication of technical information recommended, MeyricL, 08072-3. 

Pusa, MeyricL, GS085-9, 08144-G. 

Sugar Bureau : 

Cable service valuable, MeyricL, G80S0-3. 

Dobbs, 05400, 05001. 
x cry Etfioient, MeyricL, 08084. 

Importance of work of, Henry (1). 

Services, valuable, Oanga Vishnu (38) 05295-300. 

Tenant olass (kisans) hove not henofited by, Sinha, AriLshan (257). 

Tirhut Agricultural Mnseum at Muzoffnrpur, AriLshan Sinha (258) (271). 
University, all-India, proposed, Dobbs (111-2). 

Vegetable protein, research as to digestibility recommended, Dobbs (53). 
Veterinary, see under that train heading. 

Wasto heat, Socond Law of Thermodynamics in relation to, Dobbs (53). 

RICE, sec under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION. 

RINDERPEST, see under VETERINARY. 

ROADS, see under Transport under ADMINISTRATION. 

ROPE-MAKING, see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

ROSS, Lt.-Colois’. W. 0., I.M.S., Director of Pablio Health, Bihar and Orissa (335-40) 
{see also PHILLIPS, witnoss). 

Co-operation : Credit sooieties : difficulties of (339). 

Education : 

English noeessary for scientific training (339). 

Primary, vast extension necessary (339). 

Universities, too many (339). 

Finance s Banks, vast extension necessary (339). 
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WELFABE OF RdBAB PoPEtATIOX : 

Baby Weeks, 07432-7. 

Choluuv : 

very Prevalent, 07370. 

Water infection, question of, 07370-80, 1,7100-!) 

Death rate: decreased bhghlly, 07422. 

Diot, 07450-4 (See Milk below.) 

Diseases seriously affecting vitnhtv (337) 

Dispensaries : 

Staff, 07403-4. 

Numerous, 07400, 07421. 

Distriot boards and municipalities : 
lack of lntciont in child welfare, 07435-7. 

Public Health Department inspect and advise, 07421-31 
Economic importance of diseases and birth rate (337) 

Health : 

Agricultural improvement : 

Finance, 07402-6. 

Ncec«saiy (337-0). 

An Economic problem (337-0) 

Propaganda : 

Baby Weeks, 07432-7. 

Po«f ere used, 07302- 102. 

Religions influence disused, 07431-02. 

Hookworm : 

Two-thirds of population infected (337) 07370. 

Vitality, eta 1 ., seriously affected by (337). 

Hospitals, rural : 

Co-operative, financial difficult} , 07413. 

Cost, 07413-2J. 

very Few, 07408-12, 07403-4. 

Inspector General of Civil Hospitals in chnige, 07418-21. 

Hygiene : Customs of llio people, G7 1844)2, 

Infant mortality reduced appreciably, 07423. 

Legislative Council's favourable attitude to public hi tilth activities, 07444-6, 
Malaria : 

One-third Infected (337). 

Prevention : 

Agricultural improvement terommended (338) 07404-7. 

Ordinary method* inapplicable (338). 

Vitality, otc.,Hcriously affected by (337) 

Medical Research : 

Medical College, 07441-3. 

Public Health Institute, 07440 60, 

Mod teal School graduates do not practise in rural mens, 07100-0 
Medical staff, 07388-01. ' 

Milk : 

Control HHgcobted, 07600-6. 

Importance of, 07464. 

Model villages, 07403. 

Publio Health Act : 

England, oxaiuplo of, 07460-01, 07476.83. 

Necessary, 07466-8. 

Wells : 

Apathy of llio people, 07470-4. 

Financial difficulty, <17330-7. 
many Unfit, 07424-31. 

ROTATION, fee under CULTIVATION. 

ROV, N. K-, Assistant Registrar of C'o-opurativo Societies, Rnbelii Circlo (482-601). 

Admmsthation i 
Transport i 

Communications in Cliotiv Nagpur veiy good, 08374-0,, 
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Administration — amid. 

Transport — contd. 

Railways : 

Coni, special facilities for, to present uso of cowdung as fuel, recommended 
(487). 

Fodder, Hat rate for nnj distance atitlnn 500 miles suggested (48b) (400). 
Livestock, reduction of freights lecommended (487). 

Ronds Fodder, better transport futilities necps«aiy (488) (400). 

Aciut ultukai. Di.PAitTMr>T : Co-operjtn e movtincnt does not roccise much 
assistance from, 08308. 

Anitiot lttoai Imusihils. 

Baskot making, a caste oct upnt ion (401 ). 

Co-opciatisc organisation recommended ( 40.!) (405) 

Health conditions, devotion of spnre time to improsing: 

Boy scouts, oigamsation of. recommended (401 ) 

Lectures recommended (401). 

Industrial concerns, mot mg of, into rural areas, not desirable (401). 

Jute spinning and treating recommended (400-1). 

Machinery : 

Hire pnichnso system recommended (101) 

Long-teim loans foi pun hare of, nt Ion interest rn ommi tided (401). 

Obstacle . ignorance of methods (101) 

Oil-pressing mdustn should he encouraged bv loan* under State Aid to industries 
Act (4S8) 

Poultry rearing, religions prejudice of Hindus (4!‘l ) 

Preparation of agricultural produce for consumption, industnes (omieitcd with. 

Government encouragement recommended (401). 

Schools to teach < arjruitrv. furniture manufai lure, rope making, etc., recommended 
(401). 

Sericulture, a caste oceup it ion (401). 

Wonting, bj hand, of < otton : 

Finance: ed-opcintitc mi. nested (100) 
llei ommrndcd (400). 

SpuiningmillH for suppljingjarn should lie stalled lij Goterununl (4110). 

Teachers in ccs«niy ( lOti) 

An i m tt. H usBAXDrt . 

Cattle hrectling : 

Co-operalite. recommended (4'Jb). 

Got eminent farms should ho increased ( 1S7). 

Propaganda : 

Co operatite, recommended (487 -M 

Finance by Got ernment and di«tr>ct [wards (488), 

Let t iii'cs, magic lantern, ret ommrndcd ( IS7-8) 

Police should assist (48S). 

Shotts recommended (48S). 

Rnilttny frc>ghts oil breeding stock should bo reduced (487), 

Stock should bo distributed nt reduced pnt es (487) 

Dairying : model farms, mixed, Gotcmmcnt aided, co- 0 )vnitiio. recommended 
(488 00) 

Fodder : 

Crops, propaganda recommended ( 187-00). 

Short ago from .lanuan to June (400) 

Supply must he increased ( 188) (4 n 0). 

Transport improccmcnt necessary (1S8). 

Oil pressing industrv should bo emoumged bv loans under Btalo Aid to Industries 
Act (483). 

Pastures . 

Common : 

Fencing recommended (489-00). 

Overstocked (189). 

Ploughing recommended (480-00), 

Enclosed, absence of (489), , 
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AkBIAL HtTSBAKDR-r — conid. 

Root props : 

Encouragement by Qovcmmont recommended (488). 

Food tests recommended (4S8). 

Silage recommended (-ISO). 

CO OrBRATlOK ! 

Adait education, movement must bo a system of (402). 

Agricultural Department, notmncli assistance from. G83QS, 08385-00. 

Agricultural improvement w ork retommondod (183-t) (487-8) (403) 08382-01. 
Arbitration recommended (403). . 

Roy scouts’ organisation recommended (401) (407) (400). 

rattle breeding societies, encouragement by Government and district boords recom- 
mended (408). 

Central Banks ; 

District Boards : 

Connection with, necessary (49(1). 
should Dcjiosit funds with (407), 

Good work of. 08360. 

Supervision of primary sooiotics necossarv, 08700-7. 

Credit: 

Imperial Rank should lend to Provincial Bank n( 3 por cent (408). 

Interest; Red not ion necessary (483) (408). 

Long-term : Qovomment financial assistance to Provincial Bank recommended 
(485) (408). 

Multiplication of sooicties. as at present organised, not recommended (108). 
Restriction of activities of societies to, deprecatrd (181-5). 

Dairy, mixed, model farms recommended (488-0). 

District Boards s 
Assistance received from, G33G0. 

Coiuiection with Central Banks necessary (490). 

Contracts should be placed with co-operative societies (498). 

Deposit of funds with Central Batiks suggested (407). 

Devoured- village polloy recommended (498). 

Education Deportment, no relationship with, 08300. 

Education of members recommended (403). 

Federation : subsidies from Government and district boards recommended (404-5) 
08308, 0S377-SI, 08388-00, CS30G-103. 

Health work recommended (403) ( 105) 08370-3. 

Honorary orponiaeis : not aalisfaotory (405-6). 

Irrigation, recommended (485). 

Minorities, compulsion of, to join schemes for common improvement, recommended 
(40$). 

Municipalities should encourage co-operative societies (108). 

ObJdtBv should bo mainly moral and educational (402-3), 

Organisation too narrow (481-5) (401-0) 03301. 

Organisers, paid, lieecmiy (403-4) (400) 08357-05. 

Primary societies : 

Condition not satisfactory, 08354.0, 08301-5. 

Supervision by Central Banks necessary, 03300-7, 08100-3, 

Piiblio Health Dojiarl meat, no organic < onnection with, 03370-3, 0830.7. 

Schooli), nbould eBtabllsh (493) (493) 08300, , 

School teachers should be trainer) to assist the movoment (407) (100). 

Subsidiary industries recommended (403) (405), 

Supervision inadequate, 08305-7. 

Thrift should be taught (493). 

Training : Institutions for training oo-oporntive workers should bo maintained by 
Government (403-4) 08357-03, 08308, 08371, 08377-81, 08388-00, 08306-403, 
Welfare work in villages recommended (493). 

Whole-village BoeielicBtcoommendcd (481-G) (491-0) 48367-8, 08382-4. 

Chops anb C«or PnoTEtmob i ( 

Fodder crops, as part of a daity and eaftlo breeding scheme, recommended (487-00), 
New crops : marketing arrangements necessary (487). 
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Crops and Crop Protection— contd. 


Root crops : 

Encouragement by Government recommended (488). 

Food tests rcoommended (488). 

Seed distribution : 

Co-operativo godoivns stooked by Government rocormv... iar 7 \ 
Organisation necessary (487). ' ‘ 

Wild animals, damage by: gun lioenses should bo mor c / iec ]y g ran tcd (487). 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 


Comparative demonstrations of improved and old inctlm,j 9 recommended (483) 
Co-operative : 

Recommended (483-4) (493) 68382-09. 

Subsidies from Gosornment recommended (483-4). 

Training of workers necessary (483-4). 
on Cultivators’ own fields, recommended (483-4). 

Dsoomlions (honours) for landowners taking an inter est ^ animal busbandrv 
recommended (400). , 

Failure of demonstration in ICutoy village (484). 

Meetings of co-operatne societies should ho utilised (4331 
-SiuwAssfni jlcmoratratian Jjv-Relnnl D/’ujryim.tw Jinmny 


Education : 

Attendance of boys m fourth class poor on ing to incffici of tcncllen> (499). 
Boy Soouts’ organisation recommended (401) (407) (499) 

Compulsory, not recommended (499). 

Co operativo assistance recommended (493) (495) 683(;g 
Propaganda necessary (499). 

Soliools should be villago commnnity centres (498-0). 

Teachers : 

Inefficient (490). 

Pay inadequate (499). 

Training to aat as looal organisers rcoommended (49 (499). 


Fertilisers : 


Adulteration : 

Co-operativo distribution recommended (480). 

Sealed bags recommended (488). 

Artifioial : 

Rarely used (486). 

Testing recommended (480). 

Co- operative distribution : 

in Ranchi Cirolc, 4 Central Banks agents for sale of s „l p hato of ammonia 
(486). 

Recommended (480). 

Subsidies, temporary, recommended (486). ■ 

Cowdung, use of, as fiiol : treo plantation and transport facilities for coal reeom- ' 
mended (480-7). 

Demonstration recommended (4S0). 

Finance : 

Taccavi : not suitnlilo (486). 


Forests : 

Deforestation in Chotn Nagpur (491). 
Rights, definition of, necessary (491). 


Irrigation : 


Bands in Chota Nagpur recommended (486-G). 
Co-o 


Extension, vast scope for (485). 
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Imuoatiok— coiitrf. 

Obstaolos: finnnoc and lack of definite policy (480). 

Reservoirs recommended (485). 

Rohcraea suggested in Chota Nagpur (485). 

Wells t 

Scopo for, unlimited (480). 

Tube, research necessary (480), 

Resemioii s 

Indigenous method, investigation of, recommended (482). 

Nutritional, on cattle foods, recommended (488). 

Statistics : 

Census of livestock and implements .• 

Methods defective (409). 

Time of taking should bo the same as tlmt of population census (409). 

WfiLrAun or Ritual Poi'Olvtto.n : 

Health posters useless, 08372-3. 

Surreys, economic, recommended (490). 

ROY, S, K., M A., Principal, Qossnor High School, Ranchi (460-70). 

Admimstratiok s 

Meteorological Depart men t : seasonal instead of annual basis suggested (459). 
Transport: railway, freights should bo reduoed (459) (4G3). 

Roads i Public Works Department should control more inter-distria ronds (4G9) 
Steamers s freights should be reduced (469). 

AomouLTcnAL DurAimiEXT : 

Irrigation, special sootion recommended (462). 

Staff : lower grades should ho considerably increased (460). 

AtlUlOULTUHAL ISBr.BTCDHLSS : 

* 

Causes of borrowing, unproductive expenses mainly (461). 

Land mortgago banks recommended (401) (405). 

Mortgages, iion-terininnblo, should ho prohibited (401). 

Repayment prevented by- : nnpioductivc expenditure and small income (401). 
Restrictions on orcdil of cuitivators by limiting right of mortgago and sale dopro- 
onted (101) 08200-8, 08297-300. 

Sourci a of credit : monoylontlors and co-operative semiotics (401 ). 

Usurious Loans Act recommended (101). 

Animal Ht/snANimv : 

Co-operative assistance recommended (103). 

Daily mg : Model farms with poultry, recommended (4G3), 

Capital, Ayiracttnci op, to AanroetTunr. : 

Improvements hindered by law Of resumption by superior landlord in tbo event of 
failure of heirs (409). 

Co-orauTtoN i 

Audit! Government should control and pay for(406) 08205. 

Rank, AU-India Reserve or State, co-opcrntivo movement should bo linked with 
(459-00) 08230-42, 08203-0. 

Roy Scout movoment (400), 

Central Banks, criticism Of fmnneo policy, 08238-41. 

Choto Nagpur, intensive co-operative development advocated (470). 

Consolidation of holdings societies rccommendod (402), 

11 Y 393-7(1 
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CO-OPEIUTIOK— contd. 

Credit Sooielies : short-term recommended (4G0-1). 

District boards, connection with movement (466). 

Education, qb to urodit, necessary (400) (465) 68240. 

Fertilisers, distribution of, recommended (462). 

Government policy suggested (465-6) 68240 60,68286 8. 

Improvements : 

Large, finance by land mot tgage banks (465). 

Minor, by individuals nith co-operative assistance (105). 

Interest : Reduction to 9J per cent to cultivators by means of loons from aU-Tndia 
bank at 4 peroont to provincial co-operative banks, suggested (460). 

•faint farming, with limited liability and Government financial help, recommended 
(458) (404-5). 

Marketing organisation recommended (404) 68219-50, 68255-60. 

Minorities, compulsion of, to come into schemes for joint improvement, recom- 
mondod(4G0). i 

Non-officials, impoi tanco of (400) 08281-8. , 

Objects achieved only ns loans institutions (460). 

Propaganda, idealistic, necessary, 08281-8. , , 

■School tcaobers, assistance of (406) (468) 

Seed distribution recommended (403). 

Training of officials, otc,, by Government recommended (4bb). 

Chota NAortm : Interim o development ndvor ated (170). 

Cnors ami Cnor Protection : Seed rlistriLution : to operatise recommended (463). 

Dfvonstbatiok ami PnorAfiAMiA : 

Adult education, should bo conterminous with (468). 

Co-operative, recommended (458 9). 

Field comparative demonstrations recommended (458). 

Sugarcane successfully demonstrated (459), 

Education :- 

Agricultural : i 

Agricultural classes, small proportion drawn from (467). 
no College (437) ; revival of, reoommendod, G8234-5. 

Demand grentor than supply (467). 

Extension odvoentod (437). 

Importance of (467-8) 

Incentive, Government employment (457). 

Institutions insufficient (457). 

inMiddle schools recommended (468). » 

Practical recommended (46S). 
no Schools (457). 

Teaohere ■ Supply insufficient (457). 

University, faculty of agriculture recommended (457) (408) CS234-G. 

Vocational teaching, only provision for, is the taking of apprentices at Government 
demonstration farms (457). 

Attendance in upper cla« of schools poor : reasons (469) 68260-75, 

Compulsory : 

Recommended (409) 68261-4 , 

of Zanundars recommended, 68251-4. 

Co-operative assistance recommended (469). 

Middle class youths, attracting of, to agriculture: 
is the Central agricultural problem in India (457). 

Co-operativo limited liability farming with Government financial help recommended* 
(458) (464-6). 

Demonstration that agriculture can bo profitable, recommended (458), 

Desire for agricultural life (457). 

Land Acquisition Act necessary (458). 

Towns drain tlio villages (457). 

Nature study as a compulsory subjcol, recommended (4t>9). 
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Edcoatiok — cortd. 

Project method recommended (408). 

School boards, district, recommended (400). 

School plots essential (400). 

Teachers : 

Negligence and dishonesty of (400). 

Training schools, intimate touch with village schools recommended (408). 

Village life, should play an important part in (468), 

Fnimusims : 

Adulteration: co operative distribution recommended (402) 

Cowdnng, uso of. as fuel s tree plantation, use of leaves as fuel, and coal supply 
recommended (103). 

Demonstration ns to resulting profits nocossnry ( 102 3). 

Increased use in area tovored by Khuuti Central Bank (403). 

Leaves (403). 

Natural : conservation, importance of (4G2). 
ltcscaroli inadequate (403). 

Futakok : 

Banicing njstem only finances traders and capitalists (400). 

Currency notes recommended (400). 

Importance of (400-00). 

Land mortgage banks recommended (401) (400) 

Forums t 

Deforestation in Chota NagpUr (463). 
ltights, definition of, necessary (463). 

UonniNOS r consolidation i eo operative societies recommended (403). 

TriiUjation : 

Agricultural Department, spec ial irrlgnt Ion set lion recommended (402). 

Bunds in Cimta Nagpur : 

Advocated (402) 08243-8, 08280-00 
Successful, examples of (402) 08243-8. 

a»» Tuvoi.r. s 
Landlords t absentee (457). 

Resumption by Miperior landlords in tho «n ent of f.ttliito of heirs, hinders Improve- 
ment of land (409). 

MAtiRmt-va : 

Federation of village co-operative societies t 
, Finance (404) 08200-00. 

Stat e conti ol dthc ussed (404) 682 19-50. 

Suggested (401). 

Prices, atnhiliwit ion of (403*4). 

Rrmncii $ " 

Boatd of teietiUflo ndviee and Tcic'ircli recommended (459), 

Chemical rcRcnroli recommended r (4 56-7) 08291-2. 

Finance: Impel ial grants to Piovinee*- lor all-Tmlia research recommended (400) 
Indigenous theory, read ireh urgently required ( 150). . 

Inter-prov int ial co-ordination ndvoeatrd (459). 

E.TAHSTJ04: Control Oo-opebilivo Banks' sUfl should cany' out with Government 
subsidies (409), i , 

r* > 

Vt'.TntmrAtiv : Department i loner gindc-t should bo conhiderubly increased (4o9). 
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WctrABE or Rnrux PorcLATioK : Surveys, ooonomio, with assistance of Central 
Co-oporative Bonks, recommended f 100).* 

SABOUR AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, etc wider EDUCATION. 

SABOUR FARM, see vvder EDUCATION. 

SALE, see MARKETING. 

SANITARY CONDITIONS, etc wider WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

SARUP, Rai Bahadur Bisliun, Secretary to the Government of Bihar and Orissa Irrijm* 
lion Department (300-10). 

(See also BERY, witness). 

InitraATior. : 

Distribution : 

in Bihar satisfactory (310). 
in Orissa, great wastago (310). 

Persian wheels suggested (310). 

Schemes, seopo for small (309-10). 

Tanka in Bihar (310). 

Wastage (310). 

Wells (310). 

SEED, set wider CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION. 

SERICULTURE, sec under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

SETBl, D. R., -V.A., 7i.Sc. { Edin 7.4.S., Zicputy ZTircctor at Agriculture, Orissa 
Range (319-73). , 

Duties, 075G9-S0. 

Experience, 07047-8, 07020-1. 

AnjiiNisnunoN : 

Posts and Tclcgrapiis i markeling information should bo exhibited to cultivator 
at offices (332-3) 07517-8. 

Transport : Communications, loci: of, hampers marketing (352). 

AcmtcmtoRAt, Depahtmxst : 

Co-opemlivo societies, oloso toacli with, in Orissa, 07005. 

Deputy Director, duties of, 07009-80 

Economic Botanist should bo replaced by plant breeding specialist (350). 
Expansion nrgcntli necessary (319). 

Staff : 

Insufficient (319) (355-0) 07003-4, 07017-21, 

Training (350) G7538-44, 07574-8, 07028-9. 

Visits to Buea and other Pros inces recommended (352) 07514-0. 

Aoiaonwuiwx. ^deditdsess ; , 

Causes of borrowing: Thriftlcssncs*, illiteracy, crop faihiits, uneconomic size of 
holdings, decay of cottage industries, loss ol cattle, bmni's (353). , 

Measures for lightening ngiicuituic’s brrch.ii of debt : Education (353). 

Moneylenders : 4 

Exorbitant interest and inhuman conditions (353) 07524. 

Sale, compuicojy, of produce, to monos lenders at loiv juices (300). 

Mortgages : facilities foi redi mjition, of doubtful benefit (353). 

Repayment prevented byi Thrift iossness, imnrodnctis'e cxtienditurc, exorbitant 
interest (353). 

Soun o of credit i mainly raoncylench rs (353). 

Usurious Loins Act, of doubtful benefit (353). 
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AaKIOCMPBAL In t DUSXP.IE3 : 

Co-operation recommended (350). 

Cottage industries to decrease fragmentation of holdings, recommended (363). 
Demonstration recommended (350), 

Fruit growing lecommendod (350), 

Gur-making recommended (300). 

Implomonts, made by viUugo carpentor, 67637-8. 

Importance of (359). 

Industries Department should assist (350). 

Leisure period of cultivators (350). 

Obstacles : laziness, ignorance, prejudice (359). 

Oil-pressing recommended (360). 

Pisciculture recommended (359). 67607-8, 

Population, pressure of, subsidiary occupations ncecssaiy to relievo (353) (359) 
07633-8. 

Poultry rearing recommended (358-0). 

Preparation of agricultural produce for eonsumiition, industries connected with 
recommended (360). 

Bico hulling recommended (360) 07034-5. 
fiorioulturo recommended (359-00). 

Spinning recommended (369-00) 67033-8. 

Weaving recommended (359). 

t 

AoniatTWimAT, Labour : 

Migration in the slaok soason to Calcutta, Jamshedpur, etc. (369). 

Population, agricultural, slowly but steadily in creasing (369). 

A KtsrAt. Husbandry : 

Bulls, stud : 

Brabminl, of no uss (368) 07048-60. 
at Village farms recommended (358). 

Cattle : 

■ Condition in Orissa appalling (367). 

Uneconomic reduction recommended (359) G7646-C, 67051. 

Cattle breeding : 

Dual purpose recommended (358) 67006. 

Herds lcopt (358). 

Dairying « 

Co-operative, recommonded (358). 

Middle class youths should bo encouraged to take up (358), 

Model farms recommended (368) 07022-6. 

Fodder ; 

Crops rcoommonded (356) (358-0). 

Rico dust ns cattle food (358). 

Rice straw ; 

Reservation for cattle recommondod (359). 
used for Thatching purposes (358-0). 

Shortago from January to June (359). 

Fodder crops recommended (350) (368-9) 07007-8. 

Coats rooeniraonded (358). 

Landlords : ' 

Encouingomont to inko mlerost, necessary (359), 
have done Nothing to improve (359) 07620-8, 07654-6, 

Pastures ; , 

Co-oporativo sooielies recommondod (358). 

Fees should bo charged (358). 

Shortage of (308). 

Pinjrapolps, 67506-8. 

“ Propaganda recommended (367-8) 67651-6. 

Sheep (358). 

Silage (358-9). 

Stall-feeding (368-00) 67609-11. 
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CO OPERATION ! 

Agricultural Department, close touch with, in Orissa, 01605. 

Central Banks: merely cheap moneylenders (300-1) 07623-5, 67520 32. 
Consolidation of holdings societies icronunended (353)- - » 

Credit societies : 

Loans : 

insufficiently Controlled (360) G701I-G. t 

for Manure should not be in cash but in kind (355) 07519-25. 

Main co-operative activity (300). 

Objects not achieved in Onssa (301). 

Dairies recommended (358). 

Demonstration of improved agricultural methods recommended (361) G75C3. 
Poncing recommended (356) 87043. 

Gram golas (300). 

Implements, societies for purchase, sale and hire, recommended (307), 

Irrigation societies recommended (354). 

Livestock sociotes recommended (358). 

Members, education of, ncglootcd, 07011-0. 

Minorities, compulsion of, to come into schemes for joint improvement, recom 
mended (361). ■ 

Non-credit Societies : 

Recommended (300-1). 

not gonoraiiy Successful ill tho past (300). 

Non-officials i 
Importance of (360). 

Landlords should help (360). 

Objects not achieved (301) 8761 1-0 
Posture societies recommended (358). 

Sale societies rccommcndod (368) (360). 

Staff of Dopaitmcnt should he increased (360). 

Subsidiary industries, soeioties recommended (350). 

Cnops and Chop Protection : ‘ 

Cattle, atraymg : 

Damage to crops serious (350) 07043 
Fencing, co-operntivc, recommended (356) 07643. 

Fodder crops recommended (356) (358-0) 67007-8. 

Groundnut, large scape for extension (360-7). \ 

Mni/e under irrigation on early paddy lands recommended (357). 

Rico : , 

Improvement of (G76SI-3), . 

the Main crop in Orissa (357). 

Seed distributions • 

Free, for demonstration, rccommondod (356). • ' 

Methods, 67583-6 . . ' 

Middle class youths should he oncourngcd to take to farming (356). 

Village farms recommended (350). 

"Work done, 07604-6. 

Successful efforts in improving crops (357). 

Sugarcane : 

Coimbatore, 213, successful, 07553-02,67681. 

Inrgc Scope for extension (356 7). 

Wild animals, damage by : . 

Imperial research recommended (350-7). . » 

near Jungles (350). 

CciotvAtton s 

Rico : , 

Broadcast (367). 

Hand weeding (357). 

Improvement, 67581-2. * 

the Main crop in Orissa (367). 

Second crop not usually taken (367). 
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Oudtivation — could. 

Rotation t 

Demonstration recommended (307). 

None in Orissa (357). 

Demonstbation ash Propaganda : 

Co-operative assistance recommended (351) 57503. 

Court of Wards estates should be used for demonstration (351). 
on Cultivators otvn fields recommended (351-3) 07603, 

Forms : 

Control by Agricultural Department nssiBtcd by private agencies and co-operative 
societies (351). 

, Cultivator demonstrators should bo in chnrge (351). 

should Distribute seeds, manures, implements, etc (351). 
in eaoli important Village, suggested (351) 07030-2. 

Fodder props, demonstration of, recommended (350). 

Landowners should assist (351). 

Staff insufficient, 07003-4. 

Successful demonstrations (352) 07681-2. 

Education ; 

Adult: practical agricultural demonstration recommended (351). 

Agrimdtural : 

After-careers, of students ; 

Farming, none (350). 

Government service usually (350). 

College, provincial : revival of : 

Affiliation to University necessary, 67513-4. 

Required (3GO) 67530-44, 07549-52. 

Vcterinniy college, should bo linl.td with, 07540. 

Incentive, hope of obtaining Government employment (350). 
in Middle rural vernacular schools, recommendrd (350). 

Pupils, rarely from cultivating dosses (350). 

Elementary : urgently needed (360). 

Middlo class youths, attracting of, to agriculture : 
improving Village life, educational institutions, modol farms, land, financial help 
and advioo (350-1) (350) (358) 07510-3, 07633-5, 07032-7. 

Nature study, sehool farms and school plots, recommended (360) 07609. 

Teachers : agricultural Classes, should bo drawn from (350). 

FoncSTS : Village plantations recommended (355), 

Feutiuseks : 

Adulteration : 

Analysis, facilities for, nccessaiy (355). 

Guarantee recommended (365). 

Legal penalties recommended (355). 

Artificial-, prico difficulty (355). i 

Cowdung, use of, as fuel : < 

muses Shortage for manuro (355). ' 

Villogo tree plantations recommended (305). 

Demonstration recommended (365) (300). 

Distribution, co-oporativo, free, recommonded (365). 

Export of bones, oilcabos nnd fisb rofuse, should bo Btoppcd (355). 

, Green manuring, 07581-2. 

LimO defioioncy (350).' , 

Nitrogen : ‘ t 

Deficiency (354 -5). • , 

Fortiiiscu : 

Increased use (356) 07000-2. 

Price, doorcase in, (355). 

Phosphate deficiency (364 5) (850) 07039 42. 

Research : insufficient (3G6), * 

fiulpbntc of ammonia, used for sugarcntiO and potatoes (362) 07553-60, 07000-2. 

■ Tacoavi for purchaso of manures recommended (300), 
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IteAsoE : 

Importance of (3S3). 

Tacoavi : 

not of material Benefit (3S3). 

for Draioago of land recommended (354). 

for Manures recommended (360). 

Unpopular (333). 

Hounsos : 

Consolidation prevented by ignorance (354). 

Co-operative consolidation of holdings societies recommended (353). 

Cottage industries to rolioro pressure on land recommended (353). 

Fragmentation : , 

Education recommended (353-4). * 

Legislation not recommended (354). 

Bitlemekts : 

Co-operative sooietics recommended (357). 

Demonstration on village farms reoommendod (357). 

Engineering Section of Agricultural Department, should tako up improvement (357) 
67044. 

Instalment system recommended (357) 

Mass production by private enterprise Tccommendod, 67044-7. , 

Ploughs: 

Improvement, importance of (357). 

Inefficient country plough used (357). 

Punjab iron plough used, 67645. . 

Price difficulty (357) 67644-7. 

Irbioatiok : 

Co-operative irrigation societies recommended (354). , 

Extension, importance of (354). 1 

Lift : iron raluil wheel, etc., recommended (354) (357). 

Rainfall, average 60 ins. but not noil distributed (354). 

Tanks nnd bunds in Orissa sited up and brought under cultivation (354). 

Lakd Tes-ube : v 

Landlords : 

Aboentco,67628. 

take no Interest in agriculture (359) 65620-7, 07654-6. 

MABKETnra : 

Communications, lack of, hampers marketing (352). 

Co-operativo sale societies recommended (358) (360). * 

Facilities: not satisfactory (360). 

Information aB to pnccs shonld ho exhibited at post offices (352-3) 67517-8. 
Moneylenders, sale of produce to, at low prices (300) 

Reseaboh : 

Deputy Director’s experiments, 67509-80. 

Finanoo : funds insufficient (340). 

Imperial Department : should deal with problems of all-India importance and quality 
crops (349) (352) 07687-01. 

Indigenous theory should bo studied (349). 

Lines of research suggested (349-50). 

Provincial : 

Investigation of problems recommended (349). 

Staff, scientific, should he strengthened (352) 67537-91. 

Staff : 

Insufficient (340) 67017-21. 

Short term contracts iccommended (352) 67592-4. 
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Soils: 

Drainage : 

Agricultural Engineer’s staff should be increased (364). 

Demonstration (351), 

Loans, taocavi, and undor Land Improvement Aofc, rooommendod (351). 

Suivoy, necessary (354) 07505-0. 

Veterinary : 

Inocnlation, scruni-simulianeous : 

Rccommondod, 07640-0. 

of Uneconomic cattle, not rooommendod, 07645-0. 

Welfare or Rural Population : 

Malaria: pisciculture recommended, 67507-8. 

Population, increasing pressure on the land (350). 

SHEEP, see under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 

SILAGE, see under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 

SILT, see under SOILS. 

SILTING, see under IRRIGATION. 

SINHA, ARIKSHAN, Pleader, General Secretary, Bihar Provinoial ICisan Sabhn, 
Mu7affarpur (260-77). 

Administration ; 

Court fcos, otc., increase of, deprecated (272). 

Government polioy criticised (260-7) (272-3) 60822. 

Posts and Tolegiapha : increased cost doprocated (272). 

Taxation of poor people excessive (272). 

Transport : 

Rail nays : 

Distance from station, difficulty of (270). 

Perishablo produce, prompt dispatcii ncoessary (200-1). 
not Satisfactory (260-1 ). 

Agricultural Department : 

l 

c 

Co-operative Department, co-operation -with, enggosted (271). 

Extension recommended (200). 

Services : do not bonofit cultivators (260). 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Causes of boirowing : nood of capital, maintenance of family, and ceremonies (261 ). 
Mortgage right should bo conferred on tenants (261). 

Repayment prevented by : crop failure and reduced productive capacity of soil (201). 
Restriction or control of credit of cultivators not lccommonded (201). 

Sources of credit : agricultural produco, land and cattle (261). 

Transfer right should bo conferred on tenants (201). 

Usuriou" Loans Aot : ' * 

strict Application recommended (201). 

Interest reduction by co-oporativo sooiolios should precede application of Act (201 ). 
Agricultural Industries : 

Cardboard, utilisation of wheat straw for, will cause scaroity of fodder (208), 
Employment can only be inoroasod by industrialism (208). 

Fruit growing is carried on (268). 

Health conditions, devotion of spare timo to improving of : villngo sooiotlos 
rocommondod (268). , ‘ 
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Industrial conconie, mo\ ing of, to rural areas : 

Shortage of agricultural labour would result (208} 

Leisuro period : cultivators work 200 days in tlio year (268). 

Obstacles: consorvatfsm of cnltuators (268). 

Paper, utilisation of rico straw for, will cause scarcity of fodder (208) 

Study, intensive, not necessary (268). 

Agricultural Labour : 

Attracting of, higher wages discussed (268.9). 

Forced labour (208-9). 

Manual labour, prejudice against (268-9) 60863-6. 

Shortage, existence of (268-9). 

Wages (268-9). 

Animal Husbandry : 

Bulls : 

B rah mini : (267) 60817-0. 

District boards should maintain (267). 

Frco uso recommended (267). 

Cattle : heavy decrease in number (2C4>6). 

Fodder : 

Green: 

Absence of from March to Tune (267). 

Supply, July to September (267). 

Makai (267). 

Shortago of (265) (268). 

Wheat and barley straw best (207). 

Grjrnng grounds : shortago of (261-6). 

Postures : 

Common : 

Extension recommended (207) 60843-4. 

Overstocked (204-5) (207). 

Legislation necessary (268). 

Capital, Attracting or, to Agriculture : 

Capitalist land monopoly, danger of (202) (271-2) 60840. 

Facilities for capitalist acquisition of land necessary (271). 

Improvements, motors discouraging (272). 

Co-operation : 

Agricultural Department, co-operation with, suggested (271). 

Cattlo breeding societies not fcaiibio (271). 

Consolidation of holdings societies rcoommonded (271). 

Credit societies : working well (270). > 

Demonstration of improved agricultural methods, no provision for (270). 

Drainage recommended (271). 

Fertilisers, distribution of, recommended (206) (270-1). 

Finance, largo advances from Government recommended (270). 

Implements, hiring, recommended (2CG) (271). 

Improvements, societies for effecting, recommended (270-1). « 

Interest : , , 

" Excessive (261) (270). 

Reduction to 12 per cent or 9 per cent per annum recommended (261) (270). 

Joint fanning societies not feasible (271). 

Minorities, compulsion of, to como into schemes for joint improvement, strongly 
recommended (271). 

Objects : only partly nohioved (271). 

Seed distribution recommended (200) (270). 

Tirliut Agnoultnrnl Association, a failure (258) (271). 
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Caors and Crop Protection : 

Expert advice necessary (260). 

Fodder r 

Crops recommended (200-70). 

Janorn grown (205-0). 

Fuol: rahar, cotton and castor recommended (209-70). 

Output has doorcased (258-0) 60820-1, 00823-4. 

Profitable orops (260), 

Seed distribution i 
Co-operative, rooommended (200). 
on Credit, suggested (258). 

Necessary (258). 

Sugarcane : capital required fai (200) 60901-5. 

Vanoties cultivated (205-0), 

Wheat, Pusa, a failure (238) (200) (206) 00832-3. 

Wild animals, damago by ; 

' Atforestation near villages will inorcaso (270). 

Importance of (266). 

* 

DhMONbTRATIOI, AND PttOrAQANPA : 

Agricultural Association at MuealTarpur, failed (258) (200) 60825-0. 
Agricultural assooiations, sub-divisional, recommended (258). 
Demonstrators, exports, in each sub-division recommended (258). 
Fertilisers, demonstration necessary (200). 

Field demonstration recommended (259-00). 

Lectures recommended (200). 

, Looal demonstration ncecssaiy (258). 

Non-co-operation movement, effect of (200). 

Education : 

Agricultural ; 

Institutions, lack of (269). 

in Primary and middle schools recommended (271). 

Schools required in every sub-division (250). 

Tenohcrs should be drawn from agricultural classes (250). 

' Compulsory primary education advocated (271). 

Fourth class, small proportion of hoys in, due to want of compulsion (271). 
Mothods, Useless for agriculture oi trade (271). 

Sabour Agricultural College : Agriculturists had no faith in (250). 

School farms recommended (271). 

Fektiubeus ; 

Artificial s not used in Muxaffarpur area (205). 

Asli (wood) • ' 

used as Fertiliser (285). 

Shortage of (205). i ' 

Cattlo, decrease of, has roducod supply of dung (264-5). 

Co-operativo supply rooommended (205). 

Cowdung : 

Scarcity of (264-6), 

, Uso of, as fool, duo to Boarcity of alternative fools (206). 

Distribution on credit recommended (205). 

Export advice necessary (285). 

Soils : some requiring manures and others not (203). 

FiNanok : 1 

Taccavi i 

Co-oporative distribution Tooomtnondod (261). 

„ Extension recommended (201). 
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Fokests : 

Afforestation.: 

Legislation necessary to encourage (2G5). 
m Villages, no oponmg for schemes (270). 

Bamboos : Planting rccommondod (205). 

Firewood, shortngo caused by land tenure system (206) (200), 

Grazing : 

Deterioration of forests not being caused by (270). , 

Facilities inadequate (200). 

Landlords, obstruction by (209), 

Shisham trees : Planting recommondod (205). 

Holdisos : 

Co-oporativo consolidation societies recommended (271). 

Frogmen tetlon : 

Bad results of (201-2) (271). 

Legislation nocossnry (262). 

Legislation to deal with widows, minors, etc., rccommondod (202). 

IttlLEMEMS : 

Co-oporativo liiring out of ploughing machinery recommended (200) (271). 

Ploughs * ' 

Counliy types gonorally used (208). 

Moston, not found satisfactory (200). 

1iuuoatio> : 

Bunds (264) (270). 

Drainage, importance of (203) (200). 

Flood, protective schemes recommended (262) (270). 

Landlords, obstruction by (2G2-3). 

Legislation recommended (202-3). 

Sabgmmi bund from Bcttiah to Hajipur, should bo cut (204) CG834-9. 

Ktsc. Sabiia, 00310-54, CG359-02. 

Lvm Ti stoe s 

Capitalist land monopoly, danger of (202) (271-2) 00840-2. 
lircw ood scarcity caused by law as to ownership of trees (265). 

Price of land 1ms increased, 00823. 

Rout is increasing, 00823. 

ilAHKEXtNO : 

Fruits: railways, difficulty of distance from (270). 

Information bung placed at disposal of cultivators, etc., rccommondod (270). 
Village markets : 

na to Food crops and vegetables satisfactory (270). 
ns to Mouay crops, difficulties (270). 

ItESEAIlC it : ' 

Fertilisers, experiments necessary (200), 

Pusn Research Institute : a waste of publio money (257-8) (264) (207) 00S03-10, 
66855.8. 

Tenant olass (kisans) have not benefited by (257). 

Tirhut Agricultural Museum at Muzaffarpur (258) (271), 

Sores: 

Alkali lands : 

Expert advice necessary (204). * 

Flooding found succossful (204), 
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Soils— could. 

Classification (203). 

Erosion : bunds recommended (270). 

Reclamation : 

Expert advice necessary (26i). 

Grants-in-ttid roeommended (264). 

Loans without interest suggested (261). 

Bngronti River wator beneficial (204). 

sometimes Beneficial but sometimes injurious (204) 

Gandak River water North of MuzafTnrpur injurious (264). 

Statistics t extension recommended (272), 

Tahiti's and Sea Ejiekikts : reduction of ouBtom dutie® and sea freights on agricul- 
tural produce recommended (270). 

VtTEniKAKV ; 

Contagious diseases : 

no proper Arrangement* for dealing with (207). 

Legi Ration Ttcommcmled (267). 

Deportment of no benefit to cultivators (200) 00813-0. 

Dispensaries : 

Expansion inadequate (208). 

Inadeqoeto. 08814-6. 

Provincial eontrol recommended (206). 

Rcsenroh : 

Necessary (207). 

Piovincial institution and officers advocated (267). 

Superior Voterinary Officer with the Government of India unnecessary (267). 

WutPABE or Rural Population : 

Expenditure, inercnBO advocated (272). 

Polioy of Government oriticised (266-7) (272-3) 00822. 

Survoys, economic : Rcoommendcd (272). 

SINHA, DEVAK1 PRASAD, M.A., M.L.O., Patna (197-216). 

Adminjwtbation : 

Boarrls of Agriculture : 

Central : 

for Co-ordination (198-0). 

Pittance : tax on agricultural exports recommended (109) 06627-30. 

Higher appointments should he controlled by (202) 60101. 

Piovincial : reorganisation recommended (199). 

Piovincial Development Board recommended (208) 00486-8. 

Pusa, post-graduate study at, recommended (200). 

Transport: 

Bridges, lack of (202). 

Cowdungt uso of ns fuel : coal should bo substituted by means of improved transport 

- ( 201 ). 

Employment, rural, might bo inoroased by improved tiansport facilities (206). 
Roads, lack of : 

Agricultural development hampered liy (202). 

Marketing hampered by (202). 

Subsidiary industries : transport diffloulty (200). 

Anatcnn/run a, Department ■ j 

Expenditure, inolasHcity of rules (108) (202) 00180-8. 

Province, limitation of appointments to, deprecated (202) 06401-3. 

Rod tape: (108) (202) 60180-8. 

Services : not sufficiently useful (202). 
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Causes of borrowing : inadequate incomes, rent demanded m advance, litigation, 
ooremonics, large families, social aspirations, uncertainty of agriculture, old 
dobts (203). 

Insolvency, special measures to deal -with, not necessary (204). 

Interest : Disallowance by law over 12 per cent recommended (203-4) 00333- 1. 
Measures for lightening agriculture’s burden of debt : 

Agricultural banks (204). 

Interest restriction to 12 per oont (204). 

Moueylondere : (204). 

Mortgages : 

Limitation to some extent recommended (204). 

Redemption, special measures to facilitate, not necessary (204). 

Ropaymont prevented by : high interest, and unwillingness (203). 

Restriction or control of orodit of cultivators not recommended (204) (*ee Mortgages 
aboie ). 

Sources of credit (203). 

Usurious Loans Aot, application strongly rcoommended (204) 06533-4. 


Aokioultukai. Indcsthies : 

Blacksmiths (205). 

Co-operativo societies recommended (200). 

Domcstio service m towns (205). 

Employment, rural could bo increased by : 

Market organisation (206). 

Transport faoilitics (200). 

Government aid suggested (208). 

Health conditions, devotion of sparo timo to : 

Clubs, rural, recommended (200). 

Gymnasia recommended (200). 

House repairing (205). 

Industrial conocms, moving of, to rural areas : 

Catechu ond Shellac industries might bo moved to rural areas (200). 

Markets, distance from, difficulties of (200) 

Transport difficulties (206). 

Jungle products, sale oi (205). , 

Leisure period : onlt iv atora generally busy for 0 or 8 months i nterspersrd with days of 
idleness (205). ' 

Matches, manufacture of : Government aid suggested (200). 

Mining work (203). 

Obstacles: 

Conservative liahit3 (200). 

Market, lack of (206). 

Transport difficulty (200). 

Railway work (205). 

S'ock season, mothod of spending (205). 

Splints, manufacture of : Government aid suggested (206). 

Standard of life, improvement necessary (200) 00502-3. 

Studv, intensive, not necessary (200). 

Weaving by jilahas (205). 

AanrcroruBAL Labour : 

Attraction of : ' 

veiy Difficult (206). 
labour Unions recommended (208). 

Cultivation of unocoupicd land : 
very Difficult (206). 
labour Unions recommended (206). 

Supply : 1 

Organisation necessary (206). 

Spasmodic (206). 
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Animal Husbandly : 

O'ntlle : miserable condition of (205). 

Dairying : 

Co-opeialive, recommended (£05). 

Farms, recommended (205). 

Government' aid suggested (20G). 
l’oddor : 

Insufficient (205). 

Shortage greatest in April, Mny and June (2051. 

Silngo-mnSng by co-operative societies recommended (205) 
liuproveiuont : 

by District boards and influential villagers, necessary' (205). 

Landowneis, cannot ho induced to take interest in, unices foicod by law (205) 
Pastures, common : 

Legislation nccessaiy.(20f>). 

Overstocked (205). 

Camtal, Attracting or, to AonicuunniK : 

Advertisement recommended (208). 

Facilities, .special, recommended (208). 

IrnpiovcmcnU of land diseouiageil by : 

Ignorance of cheap methods (208). 

Land tenure syfclem (208). 

Co-omuTiON : 

Banking: not suecc ssfully managed (203) 06104-0 
, RhudraTogo class alone benefited (207). 

Cattle bleeding societies: 

Popularisation lccommondcd (207). 
very Raid (207). 

Cheque, u»e of, nbould lie rncaumged (207). 

Consolidation of holdings societies : 

' Popularisation vceommended (207). 
very Bare (207). 
i Credit Societies s 

Banks, in plnco of, recommended (203) 0610 t-C. 

Business morality of member', important c of (207). 

Loans : 

Chcquo payment recommended (207). 

Use of, importance of (207). 
tho most Popular (207). 

"Dairy farms recommended (205) (207). 

Department : activities diffused (203). 

Fertilisers: sale depots lccommondcd (201), 

Hospitals suggest* d (207) 00500-7. 

implements : hiring to members and non-memiicrs rei ointnended (205). 

Markets recommended (207). 

Minoiitics, compulsion of, to come into schemes foi joint improvement, recommended 
(207). 

Objects : not much nclneced (207), 

Poorest class should bo included (207). 

Purchase societies : extension recommended (207). 

8’do socictici ; extension lecomroeitdcd (207). 

Silos recommended (205). 

Socioties foi improvement, joint fanning and mnebinory utilisation : 
Recommended (207). 

Vdiy inre (207). 

Subsidiary iudustiics, noeictics iwommended (200). 


Cnors and Cnov Pinm otiom i 
Pests : Insects in Mokamoh Tal, reseaicli neees'ary (109). 
»o y 303 — 8 
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DratONsnuTioN aitd Vao uumkda : 

Charts maj bo o( use (202). 

Cinema recommended (202). 

Cultivators* confidence destroyed by unvurtcv-rul dimonstmlion (107 8). 
on Cultivator's own fields recommended (201-2). 

Exhibitions recommended (202). 

Pairs, propaganda at, unsucecssful (202). 

I'arms of doubtful utility (201). 

Groundnut: successfully demonhtrated (202). 

Leaflets of littlo u'-c on mg to illitcrai y (202). 

Mi ctlngs recommended (202). 

Pononnol, important c of (202). 

Postern may bo of u*o (202). 

Bice : 

Dahia and Indmsait varieties successfully demonstrated (202). 

Wheat : Tim 12 sueect sfully demonstrated (202). 

Boocatiok : 

Adnlt: livening schools: 

recommended; district boards should manage (201). 

Agrieultuml : 

Bias recommended (IV0) ( 207 ). 

College! not reeommended (200). , 

field excursions recommended (100). 

Government recognition n«v wary (207). 

Incentive, service In Agricultural Department (200). 

Institutions not popular (201). 

Poet-graduate study nt Plica. America or Denmark recommended (200). 

Schools, costly and unpopular (100). 

Colleges, agriculture should be taught as a science lubjcct (200) 00220. 

Compulsory' primal}- education s 
Pmancnl difficulty, GG510 50. 

Xeees ary (208). 

Public opinion, GCGll-OO. 

Demonstrators of Agricultural Department should be trained nl provincial farms (200) 
farms, provincial, should underlain agricultural education (200), 
fourth class, *mnll proportion of bo vs In, due to early marriage and necessity 
of earning a livelihood (20S). 

Kamil ars should ho edneated for deinomlrntioii nt provincial farms (200). 

Middle elaca youtlis, attracting of, to agriculture : 

Preference sliould lie given to ngriiultuwl students for executive positions (200.1) 
Chill*. 

Ofiltxirs. < xceulive, should !>" educated in agriculluro (200-1), 

Population, execrsivxi grow tli of, would bo clicel ed by education, 0650S-10. 

Primary schools, agriculture should be taught in (100). 

Results of : makes agriculture a discredited profession (207). 

Gibotir Agricultural College: 

Closed by recommendation of Agricultural Committed (198) 00520-5. 

Bo eutahlislunenl not rccomnu uded, GG525. 

Research section '-till working, CG523. 

School farms: 

In Primary schools unneee->-ary (109). 
in Secondary schools neommended (109), 

School plots, in primary schools, unnecessary (199). 

Secondary schools agriculture should be an optional subject (2iKll. 

St.. Tohn’a Ambulance Association :initliod-,of education recommended ox an example 

( 200 ). 

Universities, faculties of agrieiilturo recommended (200) G0525. 

Zamindara, etc., sliould attend short-period courses til provincial farms (200). 

fcnmasEns : 

Co-operative sale depots recommended (204). 

Cow dung, nso of, ns fuel: 

coal, aubditution of, should be facilitated by improved transport (204) 00310-3, 
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SINHA, D. P.— contd. 

FEHTmsr.ns — contd. 

Literature should ho distributed (204). 

Mnrkots, village, should bo utilised to popularise new fertilisers (204). 

Popularisation of new fertilisers through schools, post offices, markets and demons 
trators recommended (204). 

Finance : 

Banks, agricultural : 

in Placo of of co-operative societies, 0040441. 

Bceommendcd (20:1-4) 00404-0. 

Taccavi: docs not think much of (203), 

Forests s 
Afforestation : 

Plenty of openings for in Chota Nagpur (200). 

Waste lands should bo afforested (200). 

Firewood : Lopping not allowed in resers e forests, CG642. 

Floods : opening of passages through railw ays recommended (200). 

Fodder : waste land should bo cultivated (200). 

Grazing : forests not suffering deterioration from (200). 

Guards: corruption (200). 

Management ; local control suggested (200). 

Reservation : 

methods, criticism of (200) 00501-0. 

Unpopular (200) 00004-0, 00042. 

Holdings : Fragmontaiion : Inevitable (201) 00407-001, 00530-0. 

liin-niKSTS •• 

Hiro-purohaso system recommended (203). 

Hiring of cosily implements from oo operaiivo sooiotics reeommended (200). 

Price difficulty (20 i). 

Research neecssary (109). 

t 

Irrigation : 

Control of, by zemindars leads to oppression of iho poor (204) 00537-40. 

Laws : Minor and Private Irrigation Works Acts of 1022, no w orlc carried out under 
(204). 

Legislation necessary to bring irrigation under public control (201). 

Research ns to easy methods necessary (190). 


Land Tenure : 

Bengal Tonanpy Act, 00018, 00031. 

Cesses, illegal, imposed by landlords (203) 00514-8. 

Government’s policy criticised (197) 00014-8. 

Improvement of laud dbeournged by present bystem (208) 00031. 
Landlords : 

Lack of interest (200). 

Oppression of tenants (203) 00517, 00537*40. 


Marketing : 

Co-operative markets recommended (200-7). 

Employment, rural, could bo increased by organisation of markets (200). 
Exporters; wide activities of (200). 

Information : 

Government should distribute gratis (207). 

Ignorance of cultivators of prico variations (J07). 

mo x 303 — Pa 
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SINHA, D. P.— oontd. 

MjutKEma — canid. 

Markets : no Lnok of (20C). 

Roads, abscnco of, compelling dependence upon middlemen (202). 

Research : 

Control : 

Chief institutions should be (108). 

Fundamental research (198) GG489-90. 

Co-ordination by Central Board of agrionlturo necessary (109). 

Implements, research necessary (199). 

Indigenous theory : rosoarch recommended (109) C652C. 

Irrigation methods, research necessary (190). 

Insect posts in the Mokameh Tal, resoaroh necessary (199). 

Labour saving dovices, resoaroh necessary (109). 

Provincial : activities should bo mainly propaganda and testing of results of central 
institutions (198) 00489-00. 

Soils, research necessary (190). 

Soils : 

Analysis, facilities for, necessary (190). 

Research necessary (199). 

Statistics : 

Committee appointed by Government of India two years ago ; recommendations 
disrcgaidcd (208) 

Importance of (208). 

Progress : voty littlo (208). 

Tahiti s akd Sea Fjieiqhts j 

Reports, agricultural, small tax to finance Central Board of Agrioulturo suggested 
(199) 00527-30. 

Protection would adversely affect cultivators (197) (207) 00527-30. 

VETEnmARY : 

Contagious diseases : 

Legislation useless (205). 

Propaganda recommended (203). 

Department ; 

Bureaucratic (202). 

Director of Agrioulturo should control (205). 

should be Independent of Agricultural Department (205). 

Dispensaries : 

Control : 

is by District boards (203). 
by Provincial authority, dismissed (203). 

Expansion inadequate (205), 

Touring, not fully used (205). 

Dso of, by agriculturists, not full (203). 

Indigenous methods : 

Research necessary (203) G0520. 

Resorted to because olieap and easily available (203) 

Rescnioh : should bo organised in the same wav as recommended for agriculture 
(199). 

Welfare of Rural Potulatiox : 

Clubs and gymnasia recommended (200), 

Hospitals : 

Co-operative suggested (207) 00300-7. 

Lack of, 0Q50C-7. 

ICisan Sabha : an organisation of tenants, GG514-8. 

Politics, a camouflage when divorced from oconomio development (197) 6G514-8. 
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SinhA, d. P , — contd. 

Weli-Abe or Ruual PortLATios — contd. 

Population, pressure of, upon the land : 

Colonisation abroad rcoommondcd as a temporary expedient (204) (208) 60508-10. 
Education would check fourth of population, 06508-10. 

Families, large, a cause of indebtedness (203). 

Standard of hfo, wising of, u ould olicck grow th of population, 66308-13. 
Provincial Development Bonul suggested (208) C0186-8. 

Standard of life : 

Improvement of, among those in contaot uitb towns (66511). 

Outlook as to, not well regulated, 66511-3. 

Surveys, economic : 

Chanakya Society in Patna College, work of (208). 

Recommended (208). 

Village life should bo impioved (208). 

5INHA, MITHILA SARAN, Advocate. Bankipur Distikl, Patna (208-301). 

Animal Husiianduy : Toddei scarcity, CG070-80. 

Co-orenvnoN : Irrigation schemes suggested, 66081-5. 

Crow and Chop Pjiotmjj ion s 
llico : 

Cost of cultivation Its. 8 oi ltd. 10 per bigha, 07010. 

Output, average, 10 mounds of paddy per bigha, 07007-8. 


KEnTTLISEUS : 


Cow dung : 

Scarcity of, 00003-0. 

Uso of, as fuel: rahar cultivation recommended (200) 07 <KH»- 1 , 6700 CO. 
Green manure : Dlininelio mid .aim for paddy lands recommended (200) 0700^-3. 


InniOASloN s 

Cooperation suggested, 00081-5. 

DMntt hoanla might keep boring plant-.. 6608-1-5. 
Government assistance suggested, 00081-6, GO'lSO-UO. 
Solioims suggested (208) 60081-5. 


Soils: 

Alkali land : 

Groundnut oultivatioti recommended (209) 06080-8. 

Irrigation recommended (290). 

Drainage, importance of (298-0) 00991-2. 

Reclamation : 

Drainage Aot rocouiuicndcd (200) 60091-2. 

Irrigation recommended (290). 

Sandy taur lands in Patna District siiou nt.ukcd iiupiovoment (209) 

SOILS: 

Alkali LaM> : 

Draining recommended, Khan ft 15). ^ 

Eipci t advito ncccssaiy, Arikmm Sinha (261). 

Flooding found successful. Atikshan Sinha (261), Klidn (415). 
Groundnut uuHivation recommended, Sinha, 31. S. (290) 00980-8. 
Gypsum retommended, Khan (415). 

Irrigation recommended, Sinha, M. S. (200), Lai (303). 

Analysis, futilities for, necc»snry, Sinha, 1). V. (190). 

Classification, Aril •■hail Sinha (203), 


DnAiNAta r 

Act recommended, Sinha, 31. S. (209) 60991-2. 

Agricultural Engineers slnil should bo increased, Stthi (301). 
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Co operate e, recommended, ArtUhan Sinha (271). 

Demonstration, Sethi (351). 

Importance of, Artbshan Stnha (203) (200), Stnhu, AI. S. (29S-9) G0991-2, Kkan (145). 
KUunti sub-division, co operative drainage lias improved soil, Ohose (382). 
of Lakes advised, AtUns (19). 

Loans, taccavi and under Land Improvement Act, recommended, Sethi (351). 
of Low-lying lands of Bihar, systom should bo devised, Khan (115). 

Necessary, Lai (301), Ohose (381-2), Narcndra (1091. 

Erosion ; 

Bunds recommended, Ariishan Stnha (270), Gkose (382), Khan (146). 
in Chota Nagpur : 

the Cause of poor soil in uplands, Dobbs (61). 

Serious, Ohose (382). 

Drainage recommended, Lai (301). 
by Floods, Henry (3-4), Atlina (19). 

caused by destruction of, Forests, Foley (228), Ohose (382) (389), Oibson (410-7), 
Khan (461). 

Lovelhng recommended, Lai (303-1). 

Ridges recommended, Lai (303). 


Flooding : 

Deteriorating of land by, Khan (146). 
Improvement of land by, Khan (446). 


Floods : 

Committee of Enquiry, Eery, G7123-9. 

Crops resisting, Karendra (409). 

Drainage, Bcry, 67130-4. 

lliosion causes marked deterioration, Atkins (19), Karcndra (410) 07841-4. 
Protective schemes recommended. Aril than Sittha (202) (270) 

Rivers : 

Beds, raising of, Bcry, 0714-20. 

Blinds, Bery, 07109-29, 67142-3. 

Changing couiso, Bery, 67135-43. 

Silt doposit enusos marked improvement, Allin » (19). (Fee Silt bclom). 

Forest destruction lias led to deterioration of soil ill Cliotn Nagpur, Ohose (382). (See 
Forests, under Erosion abate). 

Improvement: hotter methods of cultivation, farmyard manure and drainage advised, 
Atkins (18), Lai (303). 

Kanko Government farm, great improi ement of soil, Dobbs (02), Ohose (362). 
Phosphates, areas deficient m, Dobbs, 05034. 

Reclamation : (See also Alkali Land abate). 

Demonstration by Agricultural Department recommended, Khun (446). 

Drainage, see aboic. 

Export advice necessary, Arikshan Stnha (204). 

Grants-in-aid rocommonded, Arikshan Sinha (204). 

Ground-nnt cultivation- recommended, Lai (303). 

Instance of marked improvement, Henry (4). 

Irrigation rocommonded, Sinha, M. S. (299). 

Loans without interest suggested, Ankshan Stnha (264). 

Middle classes youths Bhould be given financial assistance to develop uncultivated 
land, Atkins (10). 

Subsidies recommended, Khan (446). 

Til cultivation recommended, Lai (303). 

Research ncressary, Sinha, D. P. (100). 

Rico raya or sandha disease due to poverty of soil, Ohose (378) (382-3). 

Sandy taur lands in Patna District show marked improvement, Sinha, M. 8. (200). 
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Bagmati Hirer witter bonoDcinl, AriUhan. SinJta (204). 
sometimes Bonoiieml but sometimes injurious, Arilshan Sinha (204). 

Floods, deposit by, causes marked improvement, At Linn (10). 

Qondalc River water North of Muzaffarpur injurious, Arikihan Sinhn (204). 

Silting, see under IRRIGATION. 

Survey i 

Dobbs, 00030-4. 

Nccossnry, Sethi (304) 07000-0, Ohose (381). 

SPINNING, see that title and Guauka under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

STATISTICS : 

Bused upon guesses, Dobbs, 05708-10, 

Consus of livestock and implements : 

Methods dofeotive, Itoy, K, K. (400). 

Tjmo of taking should bo tho same ns that of population census, Roy, N. K, (400). 
Collection of, by Central Co-oporutiro Banks' stnlt, with tho help of Government 
subsidies, Roy, S, K. (400). 

Committee appointed by Government of India two years ago; recommendations 
disregarded, Sinha, D. P. (20S). 

Compilation, Turley, 00024-30. 

Director of Agriculture in chargo of, Dobbs, 05708-10. 

Extension recommended, Arikihan fiinha (272). 

Holdings, Twkty (283-4) (287-8) 60010-7. 

Hubbnok's sehemo, Turley (288) G0014. 

Importance of, Sinha, D. P. (208). 

Oflfcor, wholo-timo : question of, Dobbs (60). 

Progress : very little, Sinha, D. P. (208). 

Records of rights, attempt to keop up-to-dato a failure, Turley, 00600-003. 

Seasonal crop statistics s 
Checking by sampling nocessaiy, Dobbs (08). 

Worthless, Dobbs (08) 06020-0. 00708-16. 

Settlement figures : misleading as to ai/o of holdings, Turley (283-4) (287-8) 
’ 00003-4. 

Touch botweon Departments of Agriculture and Land Records might bo closer, Tueley 
(288) 00016-0, 00021-36. 

Village societies should bo utilised to colleot, Khan (453-4)- 
STKAMBRS, «r« under Thai-sport under ADMINISTRATION. 

SUBSIDIARY INDUSTRIES, see AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

SUGAR BUREAU, see under RESEARCH. 

SUPERIOR PROVINCIAL AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, see under AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT. 

SURVEYS (ocouomio), see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

TACCAVI, sec under FINANCE. 

TANKS, see under IRRIGATION, 

TARIFFS AND SEA FREIGHTS : 

Exp oi la, agricultural, *>mnll tax to finance Continl Bo.ud of Agriculture suggested, 
Sinha, D. P. (100) 00627-30. 

Export duties on ngrio.ultaml produco should l)o l educed, Khan (461). 

Import dutios on agricultural Implements should ho reduced, Khan (461). 

Protection : 

would Adversely nileot cultivators, Sinha, D. P. (707) (207) 60027-30. 
Rcoommonded, Natcndra (411) 07846-00. 
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TARIFFS AND SEA FREIGHTS— eontd. 

Reduction of custom duties end boo freights or. ngrioultuml pioducc reoommondod, 
AriLshan Sinha (270). 

Steamers, see under Transport, wuler ADMINISTRATION. 

Sugar, temporary import duty to prevent dumping, necessary, Aleyricl (-120-30) 6SI10 
21,68180 3. 

•TELEGRAPHS, see Posts and Temuratiis under ADMINISTRATION. 

TENANCY, sec under LAND TENURE. 

THIKADAUI SYSTEM, see under LAND TENURE. 

TRACTORS, see under IMPLEMENTS. 

TRAMWAYS, see under Transport under ADMINISTRATION. 

TRANSPORT, sec under ADMINISTRATION. 

TUCKEY, A. D., I.C.S , Dircctorof Land Records and Surveys, Bihar and Orissa (277-08) 
Adsumstration : 

Reforms, effect of, upon agriculture, 06800-1. 

Agricultural Indedtedm ss : 

Causes of borrowing: improvidence, ceremonies, uncertainly of agricultural income, 
lack of subsidiary industtie3, litigation (282). 

Courts should lime power to go behind documents and take accounts (282'. 
Damdopat : (280) 66U06-S, 66048-0. 

Interest : 

cannot Exceed principal in Santal Pargnnas (280) G0906 8, 60918-0. 

Restriction to 25 par tent suggested (282). 

Usury should bo made penal (282). 

Measures to roliovc agriculture's burden of debt: 

Usurious Loans Act, penalisation of usury, co-operative banks (282-3). 
Moneylenders: 

Thikadari system (280-7). 

Unscrupulous (282-3). 

Moitgagcs: restriction of (283) C0004-G, 00037-9. 

Repayment prevented by : lack of earnestness, limited resources, accumulation ol 
old debts, exorbitant interest (282). 

Usurious Loans Act : 

Enforcement recommended (282). 

Ignorance of, among ryots, 66006-8. 

Agricultural Industries : 

In iustnal coneoins, movement to rural areas : not recommended (285). 

Leisure period: cult' vntor lias work for about siv months on holding (285). 
Ob-taelcs: caste prejudice and laok of marketing organisation (285) C6951-4. 
Prep nation o! agricultural produce for consumption : 

Government action not recommended (28G). ' 

Private enterprise recommended (285). 

AoitlOULl URAL L MiOUR I 
Diseases dccreaso efficiency of labour (285) 

Foicod labour (280) (287). 

Shortage : seasonal only (285). 

Peru «, Attracting or, to Aaiaoui/runn : 

Imiirovoiuenls disoouiagcd by , Sub-division of pioprietory lights in land, landlords' 
huh of education and interest, thikadari system of leasing villages to tcmiomry 
tenure holders (see under Land Tenure), restrictions of tenancy leg’s'ation, inse- 
curity of tenure, oppression of landlords, litigation (280-7) 00800-1, 6080S, 60021-3. 
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1'UCKEY, A. D. — contd. 

CO-OTEBATIOK : 

Credit societies : 

Extension 110CCS&113 (281). 

Loans : 

for Ceremonies should not be givi 11 (2M). 

Long-term (281) 60877-80. 

Tenants, effect upon, of co-opeiativc movement, GG89G-7. 


Finance s 
Taccavi : 

Administration expenses high (2S1-2). 

through Co-operative societies recommended (282). 

Difficulties in obtaining (281). 
of Doubtful advantage to cultivators (281). 

Used for purposes other than that for -ahull granted (281). 

Holms as : 

Consolidation, obstacle to: lark of interest, inheritance Ians, traffic in part holdings, 
lcstriction on nlionation, mutual distrust (284). 

Education as to fragmentation necessary (284). 

Fragmentation : 

Increasing (288). 
very Marked (283). 

Government estates, consolidation ill, should be attempted first (284) 06900 13. 
Legislation to enforce consolidation premature (284) GGOO'J. 

Statistics (283-4) 60040-7. 

IniuoAiioN : 

Bunds (285). 

Extent of (281-5) (280) 6G031-G, GGOSO. 

Land Tenure ns affecting, (270) G0SG8-70, 60880. 

Minor irrigation scliomcs : openings for, 66881-8. 

Poimancnt settlement ns affecting, 60868-70, 00003-0. 

Privato canals, 60931-6. 

Byots should he cncouiagcd to mako their own irrigation n oiks (286). 

Tanks (285). 

Land Tjnnmn : 

Bengal Tenancy Act (278). 

Chota Nngpur Tenancy Act (27!)) 66901-5. 

Co-opcrativo movement, effect upon position of tenants, 60896-7. 

Dispossession of ryots (279-80). 

Landlords’ methods of oppressing tenants (2S0-1) (286-7) 66871-0, 06917-8, 0605S 
(Nee Bent receipts and Thikadan, below). 

Oiissa Tenancy Act (280). 

Permanent settlement (278) (280) 00808-70, 60920, 0G9t>5 9. 

Produco rent : 

Commutation (285). 

Cultivators legal occuiiaufiy lights of, nol usually recognised in such holdings (278) 
66916-7. 

Importance of problem (278). 

Irrigation, effect upon (279). 

Output adversely affected (278-9) 60921-3. 

Proprietor's private lands (278). 

Delations between landlords and tenants, a sorious obstacle to agricultural improve- 
ments, 60898, 66921-3. 

ltent-roeoipts not given (289) 06973-0, GG892-3, C6959.02, 

Sub-division of piopriotaiy interests (278) (280-7) 66910-7. 

Survey (281). 

Tenanoios (283-4) 06916-7. 

Tenancy law, complicated (277-8) 60919. 

Thikadari system (280-7) 00055-7, 60902. 

Transfer of occupancy rights is subject to consent of landlord (278-80). 
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Mabketino : 

Subsidiary industries prevented by lock of marketing organisation (286), 

Statistics : 

Compilation, 06924-20. 

Holdings (283-4) (287-8) 00010-7. 

Hubback's scheme (288) CC914, 

Records of rights, attempt to keep tip-to-dnto a failure, 00890-903. 

Settlement: misleading as to sire of holdings (283-4) (287-8) 06003-4. 

Touch between Departments of Agriculture and Hand Records might be closer (288) 
00910-0, C002t-30. 

Wixtake or Rubai, Popuiation : 

Diseases decrease efficiency of labour (285). 
lstndtords’ oppression: see under Land Tram . 

Serfs (280-1) (285-0). 

USURIOUS LOANS ACT, iff under AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

USURY, ire under AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

VETERINARY : (Nee under QUINLAN.) 

College, tee VirriuxaitY Cor.Lrat. under EDUCATION. 

CONTAGIOUS l)i«i ask. ■ 

no proper Arrangements for dealing with, AriUhan Sinha (207). 

Legislation : 

Compulsory, time not ripe for, lleijeocL (222). 

Necessary, Khan (4 18). 

Recommended. Alkire (20), AriUhan Sinla (207), Karendra (410). 

Useless, Ktnha. J). P. (205). 

Obstacles to dealing with : 

Ignorance and prejudUsi tltyeneU (222). 

Superstition, Athini (20). 

Propagnndn recommended, Sinha, IK P. (205). 

Co-oporntivo assistance recommended, Ohotc (385). 

DEPARTSirsr I 

of no Benefit to rultivutore, AriUhan Sirha (2(50) 0CS13-0. 

Bureaucratic, Sinha, P. P. (202). 

Director of Agriculture should control, Sinha, P. P. (205), Khan (448). 

Expansion too sloe , Heycoek (220) 00733-9. 
rinaco inadequate, Khan (448) 

should !>e Independent of agriculture! Department, PMi, 05412-3, Sinha, D. P. 
(205). 

Legialathe Council's appreciation of, DoM«, 05084. 

Services t 

Inadequate, Khan (444). 

not Satisfactory # Aorciulfo H0^)» 

Staff: 

Inadequate, Aliin s (17), Khan (148). 

Lower grades should bo consideratily increai- d, Itov, S. K, (160). 

Students: 

Employment in Snbordin ite Service, Quinlan, 95810-23. 

Supply odoquolo, Quintan, 05810-8. 

Veterinary State Scholars : 

System unsitisfactory, Quinlan, 05034-92, 00020.7. 

Trained in England, Quinlan, 05731-7. 

Suoces.-fnl, Hairy (2). 

more Touring adaised, Allins (20). 

Development Officer should control Veterinary, Agricultural and Co-operntiac Depart- 
ments, Beyeock (222) 00583-7, (J0B02. 

Disease, see Contagious Diseases above. 
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DrflPEKSABrK<? : 

Control : 

District hoards control, Atkina (20), Sinha, D. P. (203), Hetjeeiek (222) 00760-1. 
District boards do not provide sufficient funds, Mcyrick (420) 08130-7, 08160-08. 
by District bomb), not sntisfuotory, Khan (448) 

Provinoinl compared with local, Hey end (222), 

liy Provincial authority, discussed, Sinha, J), P. (205). 

Provincial, transfer to, recommended, Arikthan Sinha (200), 31eyrick (420) 68160- 
OS, Khan (448). 

System working fairly well, Atkina (20), Heytoek (222). 

"Expansion inadequate, Sinha, D. P. (206), Hctjcorl (222), AriUhan Sinha (200), 
Mcyrick (420) OS13G-7, 08160-08, Khan (448). 

Finance : lack of funds. UtycocL (222) 00760-1. 

Inndeqimtc, Arikthan Sinha, 00814-0. 

Propaganda as to, recommended, Ghetit (385). 

Services: sj-stem works well, Atkins (20). 

StaiT insuflicient, Atkina (20). 

ono in each Sub division recommended, Khan (441). 

Touting : 

not Fully u«(d, Sinha, I). V. (206). 

Practically do not exist, All ini (20). 

Staff insufficient, Khun (118). 

Uso of, by agriculturists, not full, Atkins (20), Sinha, J ). P. (205), dime (385) 
Khan (448). 

Education, see VcrrnnrAnv undo EDUCATION. 


Iuwor.NOUS Jlnmoiis: 

Co-ordination tilth Western methods recommended, KarCndru (408). 
should lie Kxnmined, Kattndm (407) (110). 

Iteu.ireii ncecwnrj, Sinha, J). 1‘, (206) 00520 

lti-Miiicd to became cheap and easily available, Sinhu, D. P. (205). 


Isooui.A’noH : 

Cnlthators willing, Mcyricl, 08137. 

Fees, nono t barged, Khan (448). 

Prejudice against : 

Co-operntive propaganda is removing, Ghots (385). 
Dying out, Henry (2), Khan (418). 

Jyieal control remotes prejudice, Heyeoek (222), 
Ovctcotno, Dahba, 06681. 
boihg Overeonin gradually, llcyioch (222) 00588. 
Scrum-simultoniouh : 

Recommended, Sethi, 07616-0. 

of Uneconomic cattlo not recommended, Sethi, 07616-0. 
Stn.fi insufficient, Ohatn (386), 


JtKsrAncn t 

Inadequate, Khan (418). 

Indigenous method*, rtrcnrch iiutos.iry us to, Sinfai, 1), V, (205) 00520. 

Laboratory in each dixtTut ri nomninidui, Khan{ 4-11). 

Necenatj, ArlLahan Smha (207), Narentbn (407) (410). 

ahoidil lie Organised in file same way ns recommended for agriculture, Sinha, D, IK 
(100), {See, JkiAntej or Aonicui.Tuitt under ADMINISTRATION.) 

Provincial institution anil officers aduitnlrd, Artkdan Sinha (207), Khan (448). 
Rinderpest, co-operation by Feudatory States suggested, Heyeoel, 00588 00. (See oho 
IsocutATJOK abaif). 

Scrum : supply insuflicient, Khan (448). 
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bTAir : 

( louala a should bo trained and emjiloj ed, Uh o*r (3b5) 07741*3. 

Insufhticiit, flhn'C (370-7). 

Limited, /lcyrorh. (220). 

Vitmnwj A Mist mils should bo deputed to each ullage, Khun (441) (444). 
Superior \ctirmarj Ofiterr with the Rovennwiit of India, appointment recommended, 
Khan (Ubt, nunetecsaij, Aril than Sinhn (207). 

Training of men ol gouulu caste recommended, flho*c (385) 07711-3. 

WAGES, ate umlcr AGRICULTURAL LABOUR. 

WATER lt\ At I NTH . nunc in Ciutal i oi rn er>, limj, 07144-7. 

WATER LOt.GIXt. . Son canal area uatctloggi'd, VoiC*, 05026 30. 

\VEA\ ING in limit r AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION (Are aha vwhr ROSS.) 

Administrative uruhimry U'oOiuent, IIMjs (t>8). 

(Tubs and gjmnmnn letnmuundcd, iSin/iu, 1). l\ (206). 

< 'imditious e to powili and Ignorance appalling, A bent (HO) (153). 

Diet muetigntinn su^ttCsted. Jlobhi (07-b). t 

lbscn-is dm u in- eflicnncj of labour, Tvchcy (285). 
i n -pcnsarit * . 

Inadequate, AlLini, 05132-5. 

M*iniei]nl i nntrul. All ini, 051.IT.5. 

Dm.MviMi Wm.it i 

very RvI,,IIIm<,'!71iU. 

l.t 'islatinn nets < ary, Alim*. 05100 S. 

Wells. 

t’lostJ si ell vi th pump « tunmendid, l’hilh)n (330). 

Contaminated, AUini, t>"illl,!.3 
Espemlnure, -m ream.- ndcot tied, Aril than fslnha (272). 

Gram, ilurs .iced price of, lias li'*ii<lited cultivate!', Klnn (153). 

ID..VUH : ( See nl -a umlcr AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES.) 

Dcjmtmcnt, no organic toiiie’ct ion with lo-opomtiveiunvement, Jlay, .V. K., GWO-S, 
tis3l>3. 

Ini) rovenunt: economic improvement and epttatl uf lit' raij nece^ciry , Kurcndra 
(111-2) 

I’icUjs on h L i, /(oii, .V. K. } Gs372-3. 

So. it tic . ullage, rrtmen.uidcd, PfiiUlji* (330), Khun (152). 

W icl.s n commended, I'hUSpi (535 b), /toy, Jf. A\ (103) (105) 0S370-3. 

llos) iiit^. : 

CVopeiafitts MiegCstuI, AWm, U. /'. (207) 00500 7. 

District baud'- in fa\onrnf. to the detriment of ollnr activities, llrycocl , G0740, 
00755 0 

Lack of, Nib h >, 1) /*., 60500-7. 

Ittuirse: 

Propaganda on niarkil days . llvcommrmlpd, /W/i/» (355). 
in Schools • 

Ten Inn,', and l< at I»i"hs, in«>« iry, I’h ttij'i (3T5). 

Kisatl Sabin : an orgnm- itiun of tenants, S'wha, 1). V., 605 14 -K 
Landlords’ oppr< ►'bin ; sec under I,\M> ’ft sciu . 

LmoaTiOv : (Stt clai mder Citisie. or RoBitovvrso under AGRICULTURAL 
INDEBTEDNESS.) 
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• IfyorKNc — contd. 

Arbitration, co-operative, suggested, Olmc (301) 07099-703, Hoy, N K 
tho greatest Curso of Bihar, Prasad (101-2) 001(50-7. 

Improvements discouraged by, Turley (280-7) 00890-1, 00898, 00821-3 
legislation, see under HOLDINGS. 

Pnnehayat system disorganised, Ghaic (378-0). 

Malaria: pisciculture recommended, Sethi, 07007-8. 

Model villages recommended, Phillips (330 0). 

Moral standard of people, very Ion , (More, (389-90) (395). 

Officer of Provincial Civil Service should bo posted to eai It t liana <o nc t as a focus foi 
all local interests, Dobbs (fl8) 

Organisation, rural: active campaign suggested, Dobbs (48 -(9) 05532.<1 0 
Policy of Government cntieiscd. At if shan Sinha (250-7) (272-3) 00822. 

Politics, a camouflage) when divorced from economic development, Swim, 1). P (197) 
00514-8. 

Population, pressure of, upon the land : 
in Chota Nagpur very thin. Ghost (387-8). 

Colonisation abroad recommended ns a temporary expedient , Sinha, D. P. (201) (208; 
00508-10. 

too Dense, Jleyrael- (223). 

Do66s (48). 

Education would check growth of population, Sinha, 1). P„ 00.708.10. 

Increasing, 8>lhi (359). 

Indebtedness: 

Largo families n cause of. Sinha, Jj. P. (203), .A'smnfra (408) (III). 

Pressure of population, the mn>t potent e.nre of, Pl'tsad (KM -2) 

Standard of life, raising of, w ould cheek growth of population, V/nJ/n, D. P., G050S PI 

rovERTl* : 

Based on physical conditions. I >) Ww (07). 

Caused by smallness of holdings and dispose »>ion of cultivators, Sanya Vishnu, 
65326-33, 115308-70. by laige families, Xaretutra (408) (111). 

Cumulative, Dobbs (48). 

Provincial Development Board suggested, Sinha, V. P. (20S) 66186-8. 

Ranchi district: < audition ot tlui people most d*>pU*’U(e, (Wiosc (30tl) <17099-703. 
Burn! betterment co-operative societies advocated, Allan », 60100-1, 

SsNITAtlV Co.MUTJO>S or V»J AUL-S • 

Boy Scout orgnmsition recommrndt d, Phillips (330). 

Co-operation suggested. Philips (336). 

Importance ot, Phillips (335). 

Prejudice of villagers, Phillips (335). 

Prizes suggested, Phillips (336). 

Tatenvl should bo conditional upon, Phillips (336). 

Serfs, Tucl ry (280-1) (2h5.6) 

Stundaid of lifo : 

Improvement of, among those in contact with towns, Sinla, I) P. 02511, 

Outlook as to, not well regulnt* d, Sinha, 7). P, 0671 1-3. 

Status improved liy joining eo-opemtive society. Pram if, 06101. 

Sunvrvh, Economic : 

Cliannkya Sock ty ill Potna College, woihof, Sinha, ]). V. (208). 

Co-opeiati\ei 

Assistance reuimmemh d, Ghent (395 0). 

Assistance of Central Co-opcintho Banks, recommended, Hoy, S, K, (109) 
Recommended, Sinha, D- P- (20 1 )), Aiihshun Sinha (272), Ghost (395), Khan 
(453), Kay, .V, li„ (409). 

Scope ot enquiry, Gho’e (3UG-11). v 

Terrorism of ryotn by ainallor landlords, Dobbs (50) (60), 

Union boaids : 

. Cloilcs should be qualified Military Or health inspectors, Phillips (33G>7», 
Recommended, Phillips (337). 
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Simvrvs, Economic — contd. 

Villngo Administration Act, 1802, extension recommended, Prorad (164) G03S0-1, 
Village lifo should bo improx ed, fiinha, D. P. (208), Pinivui (31(1-7). 

Welfare societies see under CO-OPERATION. 

WEL1-S, sec under IRRIGATION, anti Dranasra Warm under WELFARE OF RURAL 
POPULATION. 

WILD ANIM M»S, damage by, see under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION. 

ZA MINIMUS, see Landlords vnd'r LAND TENURE. 
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Ahwnb 

Aghani (orop) 

Aliar { Aharn) 

Ail 

Anda 


. . An illegal addition to rent demanded by a enporior from an 
inforior holder of land. 

. . Tho crop which is harvested in the month of Aghan (Novombor- 
Deoombor). 

. . A reservoir for collecting wator for irrigation. 

. . A division botweon fields ; a boundary mark. 

. . Castor ( ricinus communis). 


Bnjrn 

Bakain . . 

Bakasht-Bakast 

Balsumbhi soil 

Bangar . . 

Baiun 

Batni 

Batwnrft officer 
Begari . . 
Bkndni . . 
Blindmlog 
Bhlth .. 
Bhusa . . 
Biali 

Bigha .. 


Brahmnui bull 
Bund, Bundh 


.. A small millet (pennitettnn lyphoideutu). 

. . The Persian lilac (tnclia aicdrtrach). 

.. Sec Sir. 

. . Sandy loam. 

. . High land. 

. . A Hindu grain trader who is generally also a monoylondor. 

. . Pnymont of ront in kind, by division of produce between land- 
lord and tenant. 

.. A revenue oiliccr. 

. . Forced labour. 

. . The orop gathered in tho month of Bhadon (August-Soptembor). 

. . Gentleman. 

. . Ground either naturally or nrlifioially raised. 

, . Tho husk or ohaff of grain ; tho straw. 

.. Land on which only summer paddy is groan. 

. . A measure of land ; tho standard or pueea bigha is 3,025 sqnaro 
yards or iivo-eighths of an note ; a lutcha bigha in in some 
places ono-third, and in others one-fourth, of tho “standard 
bigha.” 

, . A hull dodiented, on tho death of a Brahmin, as an aat of pioty 
and as a public service. 

.. A dam, field embankment. 


Ciinrlca . . 
Charpoy . . 
Chaukidnr 
Chiiurn . , 


.. A spinning wheel. 

. , A bedstead, with tape stretched across tho frame for o mattress. 
.. A watchman, 

. . Land intermediate in position botweon upland and lowland. 


JDabi .. 
Bahia , , 
Dalai . , 
Pnmdopat 


Parpatni 

Pnst-lJint 
Desi . , 
Pliainoha 

Phan 
Piara . , 
Dih 
Don 


Curd. 

.. A variety of paddy. 

. . An agent or broker, 

. . Literally “ double tho principal”. An ancient Hindu pro\ision 
of law under whioh a (!ourt. in passing a decree for principal 
and interest, cannot from that date allow interest in excess 
of the prineijml. 

. . A sub-letting of tho w holo or part of an estate bold on pci manont 
lenso to a sub-tenant on tho Barao system. 

.. Signature. 

.. Indigenous. 

.. A leguminous fibre plant ofton grown for greon manuring 
(sttbanla arulcala). 

. . A term applied to grain in general but especially to paddy. 

. . Alluvial land. 

.. Land of (ha best quality. 

.. Low’-Iying land. 


Eri . . . . A speeios of silk worm (attacus ricini). 


Gairmnjura 

Ganjn 

Guontia .. 

Gharriwaila 

Go 

Gown , . 
Gh i Inin 


Uncultivated land. 

.. A narcotic derived from tiio unfertilised flowers Of cannabis 
Arina. 

. . A village headman. , 

. . Tho driv or of a horse or bulioolc carriage, 

. . Clarified butter, 

.. A granary, store room, 

. . A herdsman or milkman. 
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Gundli ..A small millet (panicum m iliare). 

G ur . . . . Unrefined Indian sugar, jaggery. 

Gnro . . . . A tcaelicr, especially a leligioua teacher. 

Haisyat . . .A statement of assets and liabilities. 

Hakim .. . . A pinctilioner of one of the Indian systems of medicine 

Hasta (ran) .. Jlain received towards the end ot September. 

Hat .. ..A market. 

Hath . . . . A measure of ono cubit's length. 

Hundi . . . . A bill of exchange. 

Indrasnil . . A variety of paddy. 

Jnncra . . .A fodder jot nr. 

Jolalia . . .A aveavof. 

Joto . . . Cult u ated land. 

Jowar(Jnar) .. The large millet [sorghum utlgare). 

Kala-nzar .. A malignant fever, common in north-east India, caused by 

infection with the parasito Loishmama Donovani. 

Komdar . . . . A fieldmnn in the Agricultural Department. 

Knima (adj Knmmu- An agtic.ulturn.1 Ialourcr who woiks undci on agreement, 
ti). 

Katblint . . . . A heavy intinctablo clay soil 

Katha .. . A measure of land equivalent to eighty square ynids. 

Ivcsari .. A puke (lalhyrvs sutnua). 

Khalea .. .. Lands or villages held immediately of Government. 

Khansama .. A house servant. 

Klianf . . . . The autumn baivest j crops sown at the beginning of the rains 

and reaped in Oetober-Dcccmbcr. 

Khas-Malial . . Land under the duett control of Government and let out by them 

to tenants 

Khntinn .. .. An abstract l.cpf by the village accountant showing the land held 

by each cultivntoi, nature of tenure, cropping, etc. 

Kisan .. .. A cultivator. 

Kist . . . . An instalment of rent or revenue. 

Kist Kotlnnalla . . The proprietor of a loan office (kist kat hi). 

Kumi 1 .. . . Temporary cultivation m jungle clearings. 

ICundi . . . . A bucket (usually of iron) used w 1th the latlia for drawing water 

(see Latlia). 

ICutcha .. .. Infeiior or bad (Lit., not solid) 

Lnggi . . . . A measuring rod. 

Latlia .. .. A lever (mode of wood or bamboo) used with a bucket and 

'counterpoise for raising water. 

Liohi .. .. An evergreen font tree (nephehum lilchi). 

Mn Bap .. .. A protcctoi (Lit., Motliei and Lather). 

Mahajan .. A mciolmnt. 

Makai , . . . Maize (ecu mays), 

Manjhihas .. The landlord’s private lend resolved for the cultivation of t),o 

immedirto head of tlio village, 

Marua _ .. .. A small millot {ehusint eoiacnnn). 

Marwnri .. .. A banker, broker, merchant. 

Masur . . . . Lentil {lens cseulenta ) 

Matiar .. .. A broivn clay lonm.u ell adapted for lioc. It contain' about gixty 

or seventy per cent of clay. 

Mannd .. ..A measure of weight of 82 ‘28 lbs (stendord mannd). Has 

different values for different commodities and for the some 
commodity in different localities. 

Mein .. .. A religious fair. 

Mistii .. .. A mechanic, carpenter, blacksmith, etc. 

Mofussil .. .. The country as opposed to the town. 

Moong, Slung . . Green gram {phascohis radialus), 

SIote. Moth .. Tlio kidney bean (phascohis aconitifohus). 

Munsiff .. .. Judge of the lowest court with civil jurisdiction. 

Nullah . . . , A watei course, 
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Hailcar . . 
Vain, Pjne 
Palm 

Pouch, 
l’anclmynt. 
Pnrgnnn 
JVirwol .. 

1’bUSOU . . 
Pnthkntnil 
P.iHa 

lWti.l».itni 
P»twa .. 
Patwuri . , 
Pcish cii »h 
Pinjmpole 
PlKCU 

Pundit . . 


. . A wholesale dealer. 

.. A water channel. 

.. A cold wenthor crop sown broadcast in Standing paddy as the 
water begins to dry off. 

Pnnclm, Lit. a committed oi tive. An association, of any number of persons, 
instituted for objects of an administrate o or judicial nature. 

.. A district; an administrative unit. 

. . The snake gourd (trichosartthrs angttina). 

.. A weight or measure of five peers. 

. . A term used in Tirhut to denote clayey soil. 

.. A document of lease. 

. . A division of land. 

. . Pod sorrel (AiftiVi/s ctMariffa). 

Tho village accountant or registrar. 

. . Gov< rnmi-ut land revenue. 

. . A retngo home for cattle. 

Solid, cormt, romplctc, «te. (tbo contrast in all respects to 
kutelrn). 

. , Originally. n learned Bmlitnin, n teacher ; non a term ol respect 
applied to Brahmins. 


I tub 

Uahi , , 

ll.ilmr (Arbar) 
Ha] .. 

Habitant 
Huy a . , 

Hehnralnnd 

Ityot . . 


.. A stage m tlio conversion of cane juice into sugar. 

. The spring linrwst; crops sown in autumn and reaped at the 
end of tins cold nest her. 

. . A variety of pulsr (i ntjanun inrfi'v*). 

, A state or estate. 

.. Waste wood land. 

. tirr Sandlin. 

.. Lund impregnated with sodium salts and thereby rendered 
ban en 

AfciiHivntor. /" 


Sablia . . 
Sal 

Salami . . 


Krttmi, Snnn 
Sitndhn . . 


Sana (Sirmii) 
Save .11 
Scrr 

Shiiliam • < 
Sir 

Siris ‘ , . 
Socceai . . 
Rmdh 

Snmbbi ' 
Suiguja ,, 
Swaraj 


. . An association. . *• » l r. .'CT, 

. . A fores] free (tlwrca roloMfo). _ . *** 1 

. , J*eo or premium psyaMe^rsh pemonpfAitt rillyrs.wimindiiY or n 
landlord, for tho rvifEgriflinn or-n transact Ion In projjfrty in 
which ho lias an Interest, * 

. . Bombay hemp, n Wgumluous llbre crop (crafataria jimcta ) ; also 
used as a given immure. 

. Tho appearance of ^tush-like atoms instead of flowers in ilte, 
enured by a gall fly tbo Inrva oi, which feeds on the h i«e of llm 
stem. 

.. An oil seed (htattica camprflrts). 

, . An excess of out' -fourth ; inture«t at the rate of 25 per font. 

.. A weigh! (2 -0*7 lb.}. 

.. A deciduous toe (ilalhctgin si mm), 

. . Home farm Innd ; the jiereminl, family or private holding of a 
proprietor or co-sbivivr. * 

.. A deciduous trie (acacia MM). 

. , A monaylendei. 

.. A religious ci-romony on the termination ( of tho period of 
luoiirnhig. 

. Loam. 

,, An oilseed (yitizaha ttlajsvjnicit). 

,, f-’eli-Oov eminent. 


Toccavi (Takavi) 
Tal 

Tnlnl.d ir.. 

Tnur 

Tlian't . . 
Thikn , . 


, . An ndvitmo ueulo by Government to cultivators fur agriculture 1 
purposes. 

. , A dam. 

. . A big landow nor. 

Uphiiil. 

. . A police station ; a punt. 

A Contract by which n person engaaes to pay a lived amount of 
revenuo on an i stale, etc., on hemp allowed to collect the 
revniuo payable to the proprietor, Thtbndnr one who takes 
up Such a ewitliM'l. 


Y 303-0 
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TtUi 


Til 

Tisi 

Tum-tiim 

Upannyan 

Urid 

Unar . , 


Zabardast 
Znmmdar 
Zarposgi .. 
Zerat, Zunt, 


, . A rope-twrisf ing or cotton-spirming implement ; a device consist* 
ing ol ti flat stone with a hook to which the ropo or cotton is 
fastened ns it is being twisted. 

. . An oilseed (aeaimtm indicum ). 

. . Linseed (linvm ttsilatisaimitm). , 

. . A vehiolc drawn by horse or bullock. 

.. Tmpstituro with the sacred thread. 

. . A pulso (jihasedna muttgo). 

,. Land impregnated with sodium salts and thereby rendered 
barren, 

. Powerful, oppressive. 

. . A landowner, a peasant proprietor. 

.. Mortgnge with possession. 

, .Tec .Sir, 


uombay s rniuTXD at the oovEBNMrxT central toess. 




